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‘The 0.-B. Analogy.” 

Mr. Puncu recently prophesied that in consequence of the 
accession of Sir CaMPpeLL-BANNERMAN to power “a 
| strong wave of double-nomenclature would sweep over the 
country.” To the styles which he then recommended he is 
now asked to add another :— 

For a Distriet Railway Conductor. 
RINGBELL-JAMMERMAN. 























Dear Mr. Poxcu,—In your last Number your Charivarist 
says that a satisfactory ee! is now given with refer 
ence to the police constable who “was seen running in a 
West-End street.” It may beso; yet the occurrence deserves 
further notice. What had this West-End street been doing to 
getrunin? ‘Taken to crooked ways, perhaps, or committed 
possibly some trifling Piccadillo. iy let us hear more. 

Yours, ete. Hy. pe Park. 
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THE IMMORTAL BOY. 


“ Waow the gods love dies young ” was never said of Peter | 
Pan. Here he comes again, with fresh touches of infinite, 
variety to confound the needless feax that custom might stale | 
his charm. Certain blemishes, if blemishes they were, are| 
| gone; the mothers have been removed, and the ardours of | 
| Tiger Lily chastely expurged. In a new scene, rich in 
| alluring compensations, mermaidens set their lovely snares | 
| in treacherous halcyon seas. Peter himself has a fresh inter- | 
| 
| 
| 





| preter, delicately mobile of body and mind, femininely 
| sensitive to the shifting moods of the faérie lad forlorn. 

And if the new real mother misses something of the old 
| maternal tenderness, the foster-mother that we loved is there ; | 
the same Wendy is with us; and, from the bright, peerless | 
moment when she greets the darkling apparition of Peter | 
Pan without a shadow of surprise or fear, she has all hearts 
in bondage as before. To the First Twin is assigned a new 
and startling feat of acrobacy, and to Jas. Hook a fresh 
opening for mental cynicism, which still leaves his very 
perfect gift of physical ferocity unimpaired. | 

Into the Mermaid scene an element of tragedy is suddenly | 
introduced. Peter, wounded in combat with the Pirate Captain, 
is left on the rock to be caught by the rising tide, but| 
escapes by the sacrificial intervention of what looks like 
a dodo. The bird offers him her floating nest for transport, | 
and is rewarded by instant apotheosis. But meanwhile Peter 
has told us that “To die will be an awfully big adventure.” 
The phrase, not designed to be mock-heroic, is only saved 
from the stigma of sheer melodrama by the freshness of its 
form. But it remains a false note, both in relation to the 
character of the speaker and to the context. A pantomimic 
atmosphere of crocodile and dodo makes an unsatisfactory 
environment for the Eternal Verities. 

Which brings me to the larger question of the general 
relations, in Mr. Barrie’s work, of sentiment and humour ; 
the term “ humour” being loosely allowed to include whatever 
makes for amusement, from the gentlest satire to the frankest 
buffoonery. Tears and laughter, at their source, are near akin : 
but there is danger in provoking them with a too insistent 
alternation. At first we may be glad to have our emotions 
played upon by whatever processes of original fancy; but 
in time we are apt to resent the giving of ourselves away in 
diametrically opposite directions, at a moment's notice. We 
become suspicious and prophylactic. We refuse to go out 
into the April sunshine because we know that a shower is 
imminent ; or we decline to go out into the April rain with 
umbrellas and macintoshes because they will presently en- 
cumber us when the clouds roll by. 

With great deference, I am very certain that sentiment and | 
humour, in their mutual relations, should be only used as a foil 
or a relief each to the other: to make them constant rivals 
is bad art and bad humanity. In any given scene where | 
they are brought together, the one should be dominant, the 
other subordinate. And you may be sure that where there is | 
antagonism between the two it will be sentiment that suffers 
most, since ridicule has the greater killing power. 

One may therefore ask leave to question whether Mr. Barrie | 
was well-advised to retain the too incongruous episode of the 
kennel in the scene of the home-coming. This scene was 
designed for sentiment, a view that is endorsed by the addition | 
in the new version of that touching passage which ends on a 
cry of the heart the most appealing in all the play,—Peter 
Pan’s “ Come away, Tink : we don’t want any silly mothers.” | 
Yet the same sad event —the loss of their children—inspires in | 
one parent a very natural and pathetic grief, and causes the | 
other parent to indicate his remorse by the performance of | 
grotesque antics in a kennel, and by the public exposure of 
himself, in the similitude of a dog, before the curious eyes of 
stock-jobber and street gamin. But, since it is impossible to 


| 





|of as-you-like-it. 
always be the hardest to answer. We have to fall back on one 


differentiate between the broader human instincts common to 
parenthood, we cannot, over one and the same distressing 
occurrence, weep with the mother and wax ribald with the 
father. We must either treat both attitudes seriousiy—that 
is, we must share the mother’s proper grief and recoil with 
horror from the father’s appalling buffoonery ; or, (unthink- 
able alternative !) we must grin at the father’s buffoonery, and 
equally regard the mother’s grief as an exhibition pour rire. 

I shall be told (needlessly, I hope) that incongruity is of the 
very essence of a certain formof humour. True; but itis the 
death of sentiment ; of all sentiment, at least, that is not far 
enough aloof to be immune. And here, as I have tried to 
show, the sentiment and the humour run close together on 
the same lines. That is the fatal thing about the matter. 

I shall also be told that Mr. Barrie’s most potent charm 
lies in his whimsicality, his irresponsible caprice, his manner 
True again; and this argument must 


of the hallowed platitudes that deal with the vital distinctions 
between life and art. The spontaneous vagaries of human 
nature may delight one by their very inconsistency and 
improbability ; but of art, even when it moves in the domain 
of pure imagination, one must demand a certain “ work- 
ing’ measure of congruence ; even of its impossibilities one 


/ must ask that they should be probable. But when, as in Mr. 


Barrie's play, you have also a strong element of actuality 
intermixed with the images of “ Never, Never, Never Land,” 
this demand becomes so much the more imperative. 

All this talk, I own, is vastly dull and pedantic; and I am 
further conscious that it engages me in the peril of being 
ranked among the hopelessly profane. The fact is that Mr. 
Barris, by a nicely-graduated series of charming audacities, 
has finally mesmerised the public, and can do with it pre- 


‘cisely as he likes. He has received, as none before him, the 


freedom of the nation, and is allowed to be a law unto him- 
self. This puts upon his conscience a very heavy responsi- 
bility, which the critics, in their small way, were bound to 
share. But they too have fallen under the spell; or dare 
not speak for fear of being thought too stuffy-headed to 
follow the finesse of his fantasies. f or myself, being the least 
of them all, I will take my chance of that assumption, having 
far too profound a respect for Mr. Barrie’s genius to pay him 
the poor compliment of indiscriminate adulation. 0.8. 





FACTS AND FIGURES FOR 1906. 
[With acknowledgments to our halfpenny contemporaries.) 
Ir 1s worTH noting that the number of days in the year 
just entered on is divisible by 5. 


A curious feature of the year 1906 is that if the figures 


_are twisted round and turned upside down they read 9061. 


ProrLe who were born on February 29th have, strictly 
speaking, no official birthday this year. They may, however, 


celebrate their birthdays on the 28th. 


Easter this year falls upon a Sunday; this was also the 
case last year. 

Ir 1s INTERESTING to note that the French names for the 
months are slightly different from ours. For instance, with 
them ‘“‘January” is Janvier, “February” becomes Février, and 
soon. The Japanese terms differ even more. 

To oprain the number of minutes in 1906, a good recipe 
is to multiply 365 (the number of days) by 24 (the number 
of hours in a day), and then multiply the result by 60 (the 
number of minutes in an hour). This will be near enough 
for all practical purposes. 

Tue pays in May and June will be much longer than at 
present, but the nights will be correspondingly shorter. 

To QUALIFY as centenarians this year, candidates must have 
been born not later than 1806. 
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THE COMING EVENT. 
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Sporting Constable (with stop-watch—on “ Police Trap” duty, running excitedly out from his ambush, to motorist just nearing the fir 
of the measured furlong). “ For ’Eviy’s sake, Guy'’Nor, LET ’ER RIP, AND YE’LL DO THE 220 IN SEVEN AND A ‘arr!” 








| you looking for in my right-hand coat POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE 


PARTNERS. | pocket ?” 
| Pocket ? Tr is announced that on taking ofl 


Ir abdhe evenina. | “Money,” said the Pickpocket. Ok etal ateell, 

pig aeons had a day out % Oddly enough,” said Perer, fs I was — oo _, = agree ~ : 
and was dressed rather beyond his doing exactly the same thing in the hi io ton mA poral = an - 
station in life. Finding time hang left-hand pocket..... Let us work|""*™ ee 
heavy on his hands, he joined a crowd together.” P ‘ Ey te felt thet the rule ayer Poms 
who were staring with breathless interest [hey did so, and continued ee ne Eee FT yet 
at the unusual sight of a chauffeur | 8°@7ch for some time without success. vassing falls cose se! _ y wn 
starting his engine. | “I thought we should not find any-| Present juncture, on Lord hospeity 

He had been so engaged for some thing,” said Peer, as they parted with} We understand that one of the fi 
minutes, when he felt a hand in his|™tual expressions of sympathy. Se ns *P 
right-hand pocket. | This is not a true story. duties at the War Office, was to retu: 

“That can’t be my hand,” said Perer Did you think it was ? to Mr. Annovp-Forsten the MS. of a po 
to himself ; “I can tell by the feel.” so t re in 

; ‘ us : 

He caught hold of the hand, and sure “lt one ~ Soden . oh to shed th 
enough it was someone else’s. THE MARRIED MAN’S NEW YEAR on” » PoP 
bash oe ed bed oe A = RESOLUTION. and is a most poignant piece of work 
faces of the bystanders, he discovered Qaly-go-te-Clarb-once-a-montir= A Seasonable Tu Quogue. 
°° of the hand. . “Pwiee-o-month= Vicar (addressing Sunday Scho 

0 are you?” said Perrer to the And now, , L wish you all a ver 

a . oe . ° iy happy New Year, and remember t] 
© “T am a Pickpocket,” said the owner| ~Ge-te-Chrb-tese-trequenthy- the way to make it so is to behav 
of the hand. I hereby resolve to try to go to Club | well at home. 

“Indeed,” said Perer, “and what are! less frequently, en Chorus of Scholars. Same to you, Siz 
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NEW MUSIC, 
(Burpett Bros.) 

From this firm we have received a 
tender and fairly melodious little song 
by Eee Jupkins and Frep. 8. Spoorer, 
entitled “ Thinking of You, My Ownest.” 
In “The Banshee’s Benison” the same 
accomplished lyrist collaborates with 
Votwey Brasner, and the result is a 
refined yet fairly luscious ditty entirely 
suitable to high-class penny-reading 
audiences. “ The Chauffeur’s Wedding,” 
by Ep. Sprocxerr and Junian CiuronaM, 
reveals a rollicking topical ballad that 
should find favour in many a garage, 
while “Church Parade,” words by Oxar 
Becsre and music by Ontver Hope, 
may be pronounced a moderately effective 
specimen of the “sacred” song with 
obbligato accompaniment ad lib. for 
tambourine, castanets and osteophone. 
‘ Buck up, dear Mother England,” the 
charming aubade by Gus Butuper, has 


Binpetis’ music. “Did "Ums” is an 
affecting little lyric, by turns mirthfal | 


‘and pathetic, dealing with the winsome | 


ways of a pet pug which died from the 
effects of swallowing a hairpin, and is 
well suited to tremulous contralto singers. | 
(Stammer anp Vamp.) 

Always notable for their encourage- 
ment of the young English school, this 
firm has signalised the festive season | 
by publishing a set of International 
injatures for pianoforte, by VLapimir 
Howey. No. 1, “The Cannibals’ Car- 
nival,” Allegro sanguinolento, is a 
pleasant piece of frank realism in which 
a strepitous figure in the bass charmingly 
simulates the gnashing of teeth. No. 2, 
“* Valse Voodoo,” has a cadaverous charm 
which is all its own. No. 3, “ The| 
Vampires’ Lament,” is remarkable for a | 
plaintive ritornello,agreeably reminiscent 
of “the dying rooster.” Lastly, No. 4, 
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ABBREVIATION’S ARTFUL AID. 


Tue Bard, at times, 

Is stumped for rhymes, 
Without the least excuse. 

He could defy 

Such moments by 
Abbreviation’s use. 

For words like Bucks: 
Or even Ess: 

Are not a lux: 
But a necess: 


So simp: a rule 
May seem pecul: 

And make the crit: indig: 
What matter if 
The scans: is diff: 

The meaning too ambig:? 
The net result, 

Lacon: and punct: 
Is worth a mult: 

Of needless unct: 


We long for sile: 








been arranged as a trio for — 
three tenors, and “ All Hail, 


From folks who pile 
Their wordy Pel: on Oss: 





All Blacks!” — words and 
music by Hanne. Beer — in 
five-eighths time, is a fine 
bass solo with a brisk scrum- 
maging accompaniment. With 
this may be bracketed “ The 
Googlie Man” by ALBERTO 
Trorkre and Jomaxy. T. 
HEARNE, a quaint and insinuat- 
ing ditty which will be found 
acceptable by all contraltos 
who are able to disguise the 
break so frequent in this class 
of voice, 








Extremely nox: 
And quite intox: 
By their exub: verbos: 
We curse their imp: 
In manner dras: 
And fail to symp: 
With their loquac: 


In House of Com: 
They all abom: 

The periphrastic Pol: 
Reviewers sniff 
At auth: prolif: 

With semiannual vol: 
But we can pard: 








(Messrs. Das and Bavper.) 





justly famous. Perhaps the palm must 
be awarded to two charming ditties 
entitled “Did ’Ums,”’ and “ Biddy 
Muldooney ;” in both cases the words, 
from the well-known pen of Opoarpo 
BLeTHERLEY, have been wedded to chaste 
but entirely appropriate melodies by 
Tartey Brxpetts. Captious critics have, 
we believe, ventured to impeach the 
accuracy of Mr. BiermerLey in repro- 
ducing the Irish brogue, but one need 
only quote the first stanza of “ Biddy 
Muldooney” to prove his perfect mastery 
of the peculiarities of the Milesian patois: 


Och, Binpy Mu.pooyey, 

Yer makes me feel spoony 
With yer singsong so “ coony,” 
Ochone whillaloo! 

Sure in all Tipperary 

There ain’t sich a fairy, 

So bloithe and contrairy, 
Swate Bippy, nor you. 


The engaging canaillerie of the text 
is well matched by the lilt of Mr. 





F thi ILk f Father Pelican. “We Lost THE NUT-CRACKERS AT OUR 
rom this well-known firm , nen es aun saan ‘nap. a : 

PARTY THE OTHER NIGHT. 1 WISH YOU'D BEEN THERE, OLD Cap. ‘ 
comes a budget of songs——————— el Who will abbrev: 
marked by all the intensity of parlour | priately headed “ Universal Orgy,” repre- | 
pathos for which they have long been| sents the scenes enacted in the monster | 


shops of High Street, Kensington, on | 
the occasion of a cheap sale. 
From the same house comes a piquant 
work entitled “ Pandemonium: a Can- 
cantata for bass solo, chorus, two gongs, | 


| four piccolos, eight trombones, and | 
| sixteen xylophones.” 


When it is added 
that words and music are both by| 
Hanusch Wutuipatp von Perxiys, the! 
intelligent amateur will readily under- 
stand what a treat is in store for him. 
Mr. von Perkins, who was recently 
naturalised in Bohemia, has now come | 
under the influence of the Celtic Renais- 
sance, and will probably take up his 
residence shortly in Dublin as Musical 
Director to the Irish Theatre under the 
name of Saamus Carotan McGrocnecan. 
He is, however, still considering an 
invitation to join the Conservatoire at 
Bologna as Professor of Pathological 
Polyphony, in which case he will adopt 
the attractive alias of Gian GaLEAzzo 
SFORZANDO. 





I do believe, 


Curistuas| The minor bard 





With pen and ink 
In close propingq: 

The Poet, lucky fell: ! 
Avoiding troub: 
May give his pub: 

The cred: for some intell: 
And like an orph: 

In pose recumb: 
In arms of Morph: 

Securely slumb: 


Let corks explode 
With brand: and sod: 

Ye wearers of the mot: ! 
Decant the cham: 
(What matt: the dam: ?) 

And empt: the flowing bott: ! 
And ne’er surren: 

The Laureate ’s palm, 
His haunch of ven: 


And butt of Malm: ! 








Asking too Much. 
RopeRT ——, LICENSED HORSE SLAUGHTERER. 
DEAD HORSES AND COWS PLEASE TELEGRAPH. 
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Irish Nurse. “Now Tux, MuM, WAKE UP AN’ TAKE YER SLEEPIN’ DHRAUGHT!” 




















And the dece ‘anter + that attends the fish 'I cannot tell the cause of this eclipse 
A SHERRY WHINE. | Holds cheap Sauterne or second-rate} Of fruity Manzanilla’s bright career 
[The recent decline in the consumption of Marsala. | Nor why men miss their matutinal nij 
sherry is responsible for the following verses. ] | And turn, instead, to stout or bit 
beer : 
|I only know that I am most unwell! 


Time was, and not so very long ago, 
Must we, indeed, believe the gloomy tale When guests observed the once age- 


Of sunny Andalusia’s decline, honoured use ; 

And learn that there is hardly any sale | That bade them in an after-dinner glow My head is heavy and my temper 
For this incomparable golden wine ? Pass and repass “the old familiar | The Doctor thinks it Sans & Rou 

If there is truth in what the vintners state juice ; ” And puts it down to “ paleold Olor 
(And here, perhaps, it’s prudent to be | §o, too, if cake and sherry were not set | So, though ’tis really very sad to thir 
_ wary), | Before the mourners at a smart} The taste for sherry is upon the 

This peerless drink has met the selfsame | interment, /And though I hold that as a nutty 

fate |The grievous breach of funeral etiquette| We nevermore shall see its like 


That ruined Sack and ostracised | Put the assembly in a dreadful ferment. | | Perhaps the fact that we are drinki: 









Canar } vas by the Gu 
How through the epicure’s distracted oom — actevetinine 
Onee, co on the vanishing tureen, | mind May mean that I shall lose the bil 
We welcomed, plainly served, the sole| Must dart the simply agonising ache—| A fflictin my notorious evil li 
or cod, To call for sherry and alas! to find 6 
Then this brave wine monopolised the| Tis only used to flavour Pane. 
scene, Soon, like the sceptics who have oft. Proverbiel Philosophy. 
Now—write upon the menus “Icha- denied | Tue swish is father to the taught 
There ever breathed a Helenora Paris,| The proof of the padding is i 
The wectihiesl cook sends up a messy dish, A rising generation will decide beating. 
Labelled some eed a la, | This nectar is a liquid Mrs. Harris. | Every crowd cam a copper lining 
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CINDERELLA AS SHE SHOULD BE. 
“ Sarzy in our alley” is no longer the national heroine, for 


“Cinderella in our Lane” has cut her out. There is no 
prettier sight on the stage of to-day than Miss May pe Sousa 
as the heroine of the Drury Lane pantomime, sitting sur- 
rounded by the little children, telling them a fairy story. 
One Sousa is the “March King;” Miss May is the January 
Princess. The pantomime is of the good old-fashioned sort, 
with plenty of story, plenty of good fun, and a suitable 


background of splendour. The fun preponderates—should | 


it be pre-pun-derates ?—as is right, and the mixture is exactly 
as it should be. There are episodes in the Lane version of the 
old tale which have never before seen the footlights. Cinder- 
ella’s father, for instance, before his marriage believes the 
Baroness to be barren, while she imagines her new husband 
to be childless, the game of Bluff ending by the lady showing 
“a pair” of daughters against her lord’s Queen of Hearts. 
There is a subtle hit against the militarising of the people 
in the conduct of the page Alfonso as soon as he dons a Yeo- 
manry uniform. While in buttons his conduct is admirable ; 
he is not at all a loose page, but directly he is bound in scarlet 
he carries on anyhow with the Baroness, and proves that his 
profession is that of arms by putting one of them round 
the lady’s waist. Harry Rawpatu is a capital page, recalling 
in memory poor Dan Lexo by his quaintness and agility. 
Watrer Passmore is a Baroness of the best pantomime type, 
of beauty so strange that clocks stop at her approach, and of 
a marvellous quickness of foot. It is needless to say that 
this old Savoyard sings his songs admirably. Arruur 
WiutuiaMms is the Baron, a nobleman of those happy days of 
long ago, when gentlemen were ennobled for the possession 
of a gift of genial humour, and not for political service done. 
His predicament when he is refused entrance to the ball- 
room and his rescue by a tiny page received a tribute of very 
hearty laughter. 

There never was a more splendid Prince than Miss Queenie 
Leicuron is, whether in brown velvets.she is shooting 
pheasants, or directing the ball in more gorgeous raiment. 


and grooms and a diamond coach. Next after an entr’acte, 
Vinderella drives, her ponies galloping through a succession 
of beautiful glades and valleys, to the Palace of the Prinee 
who, sensible young fellow, gives his very splendid enter- 
tainment in the illuminated ens of his palace. Cinderella, 
of course, forgets all about early closing regulations, and 
is whisked off by a Demon. Then by Caine Hall—not a 
scholastic establishment, strangely enough—the story runs 
'on to the slipping on of the slipped slipper, the transforma- 
/tion scene and the Harlequinade. 

A new order of merit, the D.L.O., should be established, 
and the managerial Arrsur should be the first recipient. The 
trio of authors—James Grover, who has written some excel- 
lently tuneful songs, Comet, as designer of costumes, Ernest 
D’Avupaw as stage manager, and the scenic artists, the cos- 
tumiers and all others of the leaders of the great army of the 
Lane, should be rewarded in the first Honours Gazette as 
having participated in the success of the merriest, most 
musical, most refined, and one of the most magnificent pan- 
tomimes of our generation. N. N-D. 








NATURE: STUDIES. 
A Busnyess CorresPoypDENce. 


I wap often felt that the ordinary business letter, which just 
informs you about the important matters to which it relates 
and then breaks off, without any kindly transition, into the 
signature, had about it a disagreeable curtness that was 
destructive of all geniality and even of ordinary human 
feeling. There seemed to be no valid reason why such letters 
should be so abrupt as to convey a menace, putting, as it 
were, an epistolary, knife to your throat and bidding you 
answer or take the dreadful consequences. Why should 
merchants, stockbrokers, solicitors, and, in fact, all classes of 
business men employ, this brutal directness? Literary grace, 
of course, was not necessary, but a little gentle circumlocution, 
a few conversational remarks casually thrown in, could only, 
[ thought, have the effect of mitigating asperities and oiling 
the wheels of business. These were my feelings when one 





She sings her demand for a song with a stirring subject 
with great spirit, and it received, though it came late in the 
evening, an encore which was not to be disregarded. Dandini, 
the page, with whom, in the new version, the Prince changes 
identity for a while, to the great discomfiture of the “ ugly | 
sisters,” has become Dandigny, and being thus entente- 
cordialled into a Frenchman is fittingly embodied by Harry 
Fracson, an Englishman who has amused Paris for so 
many years that he brings the accent of the Boulevards to 
Aldwych. How ready a British audience is to weleome 
cleverness and refinement was shown by the Boxing Day 
reception given to his songs, particularly “Pour Elle.” 
Indeed refinement is one of the dominant notes of this year’s 
Lane pantomime, where the cabman puts cotton wool in his 
horse's ears when he thinks the Baroness is about to say 
things which no self-respecting quadruped should listen to. 
The two “ugly sisters” are amusingly played by Misses 
Pomme Emery and Emmy Spuer, though the latter lady | 
never knocks anybody down. The cat, who at a critical 
moment drew a caterwaul from a little girl in a box on the 
prompt side,—she squealed promptly enough—is Arruur 
Conquest, who runs round the Dress Circle just as if it were 
a garden wall. 

From the village of Whare, without a?, the ancestral home 
of the Bluffs, the action of the comedy—for the tale of 
“Cinderella” is real comedy—moves through “ Cinderella’s 
Boudoir” to the “ Prince’s Preserves,” in which scene the 
Baroness, having fallen into the pond, comes back to the 
picnic saying that she returns to the bank wet— isn’t that a 
frank pun? and on to the Baronial Hall and “ Wonderland,” 





where mice and lizards and pumpkin change into ponies 


day I received a letter which seemed to show that the writer 
shared my sentiments. Perhaps, if I had known how the 
thing was to end I should have paused, but at the moment I 
rejoiced, feeling that at last I had come upon a human heart 
beating in a business breast. This is the letter :— 

Dear Sir,—The summer will be coming round soon, and I 
thought I would write and ask you if you wished to take 
“The Laurels” again this year. The rent would be the 
same, but if you took it for part of October as well it would 
be only £10 (ten pounds) more. I shall be glad to hear 
from you at your convenience. 

Yours truly, Anna Kearny. 

P.S.—The weather seems to have set in fine now after 
the late rains. 

I replied at once :— 

Dear Mapam,—In answer to your letter I beg to. say 
that I shall probably desire to take “The Laurels” again 
this year, though I should suggest that the inventory 
should be made by a different firm. I shall know for 
certain in a week or so, and will let you hear from me at 
once. We too have suffered a great deal from the recent 
heavy rains, but the sun will soon make things look very 
different. Still one can never be sure that there will not 
be a May frost which would ruin the fruit trees. I hope 
you are in the enjoyment of good health. 

Yours very truly, 


By return of post came the following :— 


Dear Sir,—I was much interested by what you wrote as 
to the effect of the rains on your garden. As you justly 


Jonn Wioox. 
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Hostess (introducing First Violin to sporting and non-musical guest). “Tuts 18 Proresson JiINGELHEIM, WHO LEADS THE QvaRTeET, You Kwow.” 
Sporting Guest (thinking to be highly complimentary). ‘“ Leabs—kH—AH—BY SEVERAL LENGTHS, EH—AND THE REST NOWHERE! Wuat?” 














say, a May frost is most dangerous to ‘the fruit_ blossoms. 
We were great sufferers last year (as, no doubt, you found 
during your occupancy of “The Laurels”’), most of our 
blossoms being destroyed in two nights. I am told the 
thermometer registered more than ten degrees of frost, 
which is, of course, unusual at that time of year and 
quite impossible to guard against. We sadly need a con- 
tinuance of the present beautiful sunshine. How do you 
prevent the birds destroying the fruit? We have tried 
nets round the trees, but I think their appearance is 
objectionable, and they do not seem to be much use. I 
trust you have had no return of the cough which troubled 
you on the last occasion we met. With kind regards to 
Mrs. Witoox, Iam, Yours sincerely, Anna Keary. 


I allowed a day to go by and then replied :— 


Dear Mrs. Keary,—I am much obliged to you for your 
very kind letter. My cough was very troublesome during 
part of the winter, but a visit to Bournemouth enabled me 
to shake it off, and for the past few months I have been 
enjoying excellent health. Nets, as you remark, are very 
unsightly in a garden, but I fear there is nothing else, 
(short of destroying all the birds) which is so efficacious 
against the loss of fruit. I am afraid our fine weather 
has now quite broken up again. The barometer fell very 
violently all yesterday, and to-day we have had showers 
which have converted the grounds into a swamp. So far, 
however, we have escaped frost, and that is something to 
be thankful for. Please remember me very kindly to 
your daughters. Yours very sincerely, 

Joux Witocox. 





about ten days more. 
would take “The Laurels” again, and was just about | 
write and say so, when I received the following letter, whiv 
brought the correspondence to a close : 


chrysanthemums to match her bridegroom” . 





The ‘correspondence continued in this amicable tone for 
Then I made up my mind that | 


Dear Mr. Witcox,—What you say is very true and, if | 
may say so, very beautifully expressed. ‘This life is indeed | 
full of changes. Iremember my dear husband saying very 
much the same thing only a few weeks before le was so 
suddenly taken away from us. But I trust that I have learnt 
my lesson, and I am not ungrateful, for though things can 
never be quite what they were yet we can find happins 
both in our memories of the past and in contemplating the 
new generation which is growing up round us. Thy 
garden is now very beautiful. The late storm did som 
damage, washing away a great part of the new esplanad: 
on the sea front, but everything is now smiling in thy 
bright sunshine. I was so glad to have your good account 
of Mrs. Witcox. With kindest regards, believe me, yours 
most sincerely and, may I add, gratefully, Anna Keany 

P.S.—You will be glad to hear that I have been able t 
let ‘The Laurels” very well. “My tenant is a Mr. ! 
GoLpsTEIN, who is something in thecity. Perhaps you may 
know him ? 





A Wedding Harmony. 
“The mother of the bride . . . carried a bouquet of delicately-tinted 
. -— Weekly Scotaman 


gives a very sinister 


4 “ ” 
The possessive pronoun—“ her 


emphasis to the suggestion of match-making. 
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OUR ELECTION. 


“WELL, IF 8 THINKS I’m AGOIN’ TO VOTE FOR ‘IM ‘fz 








CHARIVARIA. 
New Year's Day was kept as usual on 
the Ist of January 


It is rumoured that, to show that he 
is in in his desire for better 
relations between England and Germany, 
the Kaiser is about to recall from this 
country the many roving German bands 
which are doing so much damage. 


earnest 


Mr. Batrovr, if we may accept {his 
public statements, has found, after care- 
ful consideration, that he cannot support 
the present Government. 


Those who say that Sir Henry Camp- 
BeLL-BANNERMAN will not dare to carry 
out his proposed reductions in the 
armaments of our country forget that, 
as! Minister of War, he showed an 
active contempt for the motto Sursum 
L_ordie. 


A lady visiting Norwich last week was 
taken to see the statue of Sir Taomas 
Browne. She remarked that she had 
read his School-days, but did not know 
that he had been knighted, and was very 
glad that a monument had been erected 
to hit. 


The Supreme Court of New York State 


has allowed a Russian immigrant 


change his name from JERUSALEM to 
Jerome. The question now is: Willa 
well-known humorist change his 


name, in consequence, to JERUSALEM K. 
JERUSALEM ? 


A hard case has been brought to our 
notice. A warrant officer who had his 
chronometer stolen in a crowd on 
Boxing Day is, according to our infor 
mation, to be court-martialled for absent- 
ing himself from his watch. 


A man charged at Grays, Essex, with 
being drunk while in charge of a horse 
and carriage, stated that his name was 
(QUEENATION JARVIS. Excuse held to be 
insufficient. 


A Bradford man, after quarrelling 
with his wife, broke several windows 
with his fist, and severed the ulnar vein, 
and, but for the prompt action of a 
constable who applied a pad and tourni- 
quet, he would have bled to death and 
been unable to be sent to gaol 


We regret to be unable to publish the 
speeches made by some Wimbledon 
burglars upon opening an empty safe 
weighing 24 cwts. which they had 
removed with considerable difficulty in 


the small hours of Boxing Day. 





—s 





to 





For callous heartlessness commend us 
to the following notice at a Baby Show : 
“All infants not removed within two 
days of the closing of the Exhibition will 
be confiscated.” 

We take a frank pleasure in giving 
a most emphatic denial to the allegation, 
said to have been invented by an un- 
scrupulous North Paddington Conser- 
vative, that every elector in that district 
who votes for Money is liable to be 
charged with an offence under the 
Corrupt Practices Act. 


M. ve Newiporr, the Russian Ambassa- 
dor in Paris, celebrated last week the 
fiftieth year of his entry into the Diplo- 
matic service, and was congratulated by 
the Czar—on being in Paris. 

An unpleasant sign of the times is 
the way in which a love of finery seems 
to be permeating every class. The legal 
papers now report that an unprecedented 
number of members of the Junior Bar 
are applying for silk. 

A Bill imposing a tax on all un- 
married women over thirty years of age 
is to be introduced into the Spanish 
Cortes. The idea that any woman is 
ever over thirty years of age is peculiarly 
naive. 
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A HAPPY AFTERTHOUGHT. 


wow CB “THESE, I THINK, ARE THE FISCAL WEAPONS WE AGREED UPON?” 


A.B. “QUITE SO, QUITE SO; BUT I'VE RATHER A FANCY FOR THIS QUAINT OLD THING WHICH I FOUND 
V@ MY SLEEVE.” (Aside) “DOES A LOT OF DAMAGE—IF IT DOESN’T MISS FIRE.” 
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SIGNS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 
First Sporteman. “Tuat’s oLD Brown IN THE BROOK, ISN'T IT? Hope HE’LL GET OUT ALL RIGHT!” 


Second Sportsman (the Conservative candidate). “Ou, ne’s ALL RIGHT. Worst RapicaL IN THE County, WIsH WE COULD KEEP HIM 
THERE TILL AFTER THE ELeEction!” 


© 








little ortermatic Noo Year novelties, entered at Stashners’ ‘All, 
THE WOODEN WRESTLERS. and patternised by aristocrisy. They gets up and lays down 
(A Street Sketch.) . the word o’ —— ee. ay you ae - be 
: eapin’ over ’ACKENSMIT’S ’ ike that agen! ‘all that 
Scene—A Side Street. Time—About 7.30 P.M. On the edge beyavin’ like a Turk! I’m ashimed o’ ig Iam! Tike 
of the pavement stands a street vendor, looking down with | keer, ’Acktysmtt, I shell hev ter corshun you in a minnit 
an air of detachment upon a ger of roughly carved,|, |, Time! (He steps off the herbstone ; the figures collapse 
unpainted wooden figures, which are wrestling jerkily | as he approaches a box containing similar couples wrapped up 
on a patch of carpet, Uluminated by a lantern about two | jn pieces of newspaper.) Nar then—'oo'll ‘ave a pair o' the 
feet from the kerbstone. A circle has collected, and | noo scientific artistic toys, warranted to pervide unlimited 
regards the contest with an attention bordering on fun an’ emusement fur the family suckle? (He unwraps ov 
fascination. | of the parcels.) All percisely similar to those you ‘ave seen 
The Vendor. ’Ere youare! The marv’lous livin’ wrestlers! | workin ’—examine them fur yerselves, and you'll agree as 
A wunnerful little novelty for the Noo Year! A correck the workman ’oo could turn ’em out wiv thet degree o’ finish 
repperesentashin’ of ’AckinsmiT and Maprarty, the Terrible | for the sum o’ one penny—well, he ain’t left ’imself not a ; 

Turk, as they appeared at Olympier. One penny on’y. very large margin o’ profit on ’is labour! 

A Boy. Which on ’em’s ’Ackinsmit, Guv’nor ? A Beery Bystander (suddenly), Ger-rup ! 
Vendor. If yer carn’t reckernise ’im fur yerself from ’is stoyle,| Vendor (turning on him). What’s that? Did I ‘ear you 
you ’ve a lot to learn about wrestlin, young feller-me-lad ! a-tellin’ me to “shet up!” I’ve a right ter make a livin’ 
| Boy retires to back, abashed. sime as yerself, and any man as tells me ter “shet up” 
A Girl (to her Young Man). Well, I carn’t see ’ow it’s a which——— 
t 











done, can you ? The B. B. It’s awright. I was torkin’ to the figgers, not : 
The Y. M. (a confirmed cynic). There’s a tike-in about it you. Tellin’ on ’em to gerrup. 
somewhere, you may depend ! Vendor (edging back to the kerbstone). Oh, you'll eacuse 
Vendor (severely, to the wrestlers, who have sunk exhausted ‘em, Mister—they didn’ know ’oo yer was at fust. I dessay 
on the ome} I didn’ tell you to leave orf, did I? now, if you was to arsk ’em once more-———— 
[ res rise reluctantly, and resume the struggle., The B.B. Up yer gits! (the figures arise refreshed, and wrestle 


Girl. I’ve ’alf a mind to buy a pair fur young Exr. He) with redoubled vigour). ’Ere, that tikes it. I’ll’ave a pennorth. 
would be emused. | The Girl. I s’pose they can’t ’ave clockwork inside of them, 
The Cynic. ty hy they ’d ack like thet fur ’im—but' not at the price? 

they wouldn’t. No fear! | The Cynic. "Bart as much clockwork as what you’ve got 
Vendor. A penny buys the pair on’em. The wunnerful inside o’ you! 
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The Girl. Well, I’ve ‘alfa mind to buy one—jes to find 
out ‘ow it’s done. 

The Cynic. All you'll find out is ’ow you’re done! f 

The Girl. I ‘ate to ear you tork as if you didn’t believe in 
nuffink, Es! ; 

The Cynic. Tell yer the truth, I aint got many allusions left. 

Vendor (returning to the box, as the figures take another 
rest). ’Oo's next fur a pair of these wunnerful little livin’ 
wrestlers, sime as supplied to ’is Ryle Ighness the Prince o’ 
Wues fur presentyshun to the Injin Rarjers, by means o’ 
which the bonds o’ Empire ’ave been more firmly cemented 
nor hever, hall the Rarjers bein’ hovercome wiv delight an’ 
amazemint arter witnessin’ their marv’lous pufforminces. 
Lay down and raise up at the word o’ command. 

lst Facetious Onlooker. Git up! 

2nd Do. Do. No, go on layin’ down! 

Vendor (retreating to the pavement). Nar, gents, don’t go 
a-confusin’ of their minds. ’Ow are they to know what yer 
do want? (he steps on the kerbstone). Which is it ter be ? 

lst F’. O. Let ‘em ‘ave another go in! 

Vendor. Acxensmit! Maprarty! You ’eard ? England and 
me expecks as you will do yer dooty and fight fair. (The 
figures rise once more, and struggle more desperately than ever.) 

The F’. 0.'s (convineed). That’s good enough, guv’nor. ’And 
a pair over ‘ere. (The Vendor disposes of several parcels.) 

The Cynic. Well, yer do see some mugs abart! ’Aven’t| 
yer tumbled to it yet? O’ course, ’e can make ‘em work, | 
‘cause ‘e's got a string tied to ’is leg! 

Vendor. Oo sez I aint? (with withering sarcasm). ’Ow 
d’ yer s'pose they're worked? Think I ken supply them 
figgers wiv’ a little yumin soul apiece, let alone a ‘lectric 
battry, for a penny the pair? You expeck a lot fer yer 
money, you do—more'n you're likely to git in this world ! 

The Cynic. All I’m syin’ is thet these figgers as you’re 
sellin’ aint got no strings, as anyone kin see fer ‘imself. 

Several Speakers (after examining their purchases critically). | 
"E’s right ye Mister. There ain't no string to mine! | 

Vendor. Did I say there was? I’m not ’ere to-night to 
deceive no man. What I’m sellin’ is these wunnerful little 
mechinisms——I never repperesented as I was givin’ yer string 
to work ’em inter the bargin. My livin’ wage is low enough 
wivout that. But, though yer mayn’t be pewtercrats, I 
should ‘ope the poorest of yer could afford a yard or two 0’ 
black cottin’ fred—which is all that’s needed to set the figgers 
in motion and pervide entertainment fur young and old! 
I’m serprised at yer, people. I didn’t think yer’d have 
shown sich grarsping dispositions ! 

[The purchasers appear to feel this rebuke, as they thrust 
the dolls somewhat shamefacedly into their pockets. 

A Matron (as she fumbles for her purse). Will they pufform 
the same on any ordinary table ? 

Vendor. Pufform on any ornery tyble, Mum? Why, I'll 

rantee them figgers to work on the dome o’ Sin Paul’s 
Jathedril, if you on’y git ’em up there! 

[The idea of a contest at such an altitude a rs to 
impress the general imagination, and the Seber seers 
the remainder of his stock-in-trade without further 
difficulty, when a Stout Constable suddenly makes his 
appearance. 

The Stout Constable. "Ullo. What are you up to ’ere? 

The Cynic (to his Young Lady). I knoo’ ’e'd ’ave the p’lice 
down on ’im afore ’e’d done! They're up to ‘is little 
gimes ! 

Vendor (advancing to the pavement). No’arm, Sir. On’y 
jest ex’ibitin’ these ‘ere ingenious little figgers. (The wrestlers 
again show signs of animation.) An’ I’m orf now, Sir. Sold 
out the lot, I ‘ave, ’cept this last pair. 

The S.C. ’Ave yer? Then I tell yer what. I’m goin’ to 
take these 'ere figgers into custody, for brawlin’ in a public 
thoroughfare. at ’s what I’m goin’ to do. 





Vendor (alarmed). Ididn’ know I was doin’ nuffink wrong, Sir. 

Jest a simple toy toemuse the kids. An’ they ’reon’ya penny ! 

The §. C. (producing that coin). Cheap enough. I'll take 

these orf yer. _Got kiddies of my own at ’ome. There you 

Now you git along off. (To the crowd, witha 

resumption of official dignity) What are you all starin’ at? 
There's nothing more for yer to see—pass along, can’t yer. 
The crowd disperses. 

Vendor (to himself, as he collects his lantern, patch of 

carpet, and empty box). Oo’d ha’ thort of a Copper ‘aving 

kiddies of ‘is own? But there-—I s’pose, after all, Coppers 

are yumin bein’s like ourselves if the truth was known ! 

F. A. 





THE WHITECHAPEL PILGRIMS. 
(A Fragment.) 


{Our great schools train boys for the Army and Civil Service, but 
competition now continually confers the appointments upon men who 
have studied elsewhere. The West End is, therefore, full of men who 
are without employment and are unable to earn their own livelihood 
.... ‘March of the Upper Class Unemployed to the East End,’ is a 
headline which may be expected soon to figure in the newspapers.” — 
“ Marmaduke” in “ The Graphic.”’} 


Wuen that raw Janwar with his frostes snelle 

Hath pierced deep the clubbes in Pellmelle, 

And lene lordes can no longer paye 

For meat ne drink, so han they lyte moneye, 

And never no vitaille is on the platters, 

And Duks about them draw their threadbare tatters— 
Then longen out-of-worke folk to goon 

To Whitechapel in a processioun 

To ax their East End bretheren almesse 

Tat so their ragged Duchesses mote dresse. 


Bifel that as I wended through the Circus 
There passed by a throng of out-of-workes, 
A sorry companye, and everichoon 
Thus made his moan, “ We han no work to doon.” 
Methinketh it accordaunt to resoun 
To telle you all the condicioun 
Of eche wight—what state that they were inne— 
And at a Duk then wol I first beginne. 


A Duk there was that oftesythes at Eton 
By learned Doctors had been wel y-beaten, 
But natheles, maugree their lusty paines, 
He little had of learning in his braines, 

So that he could no art and failed first 
At Woolewich and eke at Sandehurst. 
A merchaunt’s clerk eftsones he would be, 
But burgess nas there noon in the City 
Would trust him ne to multiply ne add, 
So was his training in the Classics bad. 
But for to telle you of his arraye, 

His coronet had seen a better daye: 
Upon the velvet nappe nas there noon, 
The strawebery leves drooped doon, 
And in a sorry string of tatters felle 
His robes red. There is namo to telle. 


A Don there was of Oxenford also 
That unto Balliol hadde long y-go. 
Ere that his smoothe chin had been y-shaven, 
The Herteford he won and eke the Craven, 
And there nas never noon could tell the prose 
This foolish Don would write from Cicero’s. 
Full threadbare was his gown, and through his shoon 
Were thrust his chapped heeles and his toon, 
And of his cap the brim was all agony 
He was a very. parfit useless Don. .... . 
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but then I often say quite good things 
LILLIAN. at dances. “ Let’s take a concrete case,” 
IX.—A Row or Asrerisxs. I repeated. 


Ar Luiax’s dance I got introduced| “All right, Diox. Diox, what do you 
to an author man just after dinner. As | want most in the world ? 
he was staying in the house I thought 1I| “A motor-bicycle,” I replied, promptly. 
ought to be ng aly to him, so I told | (Some fools say motor-bicycling is going | 
him that we all thought @ good deal of | out, but that's 8 sim «=, rot.) 
his stuff in our village, and that per- “A motor-bi 
sonally I had read one of his books right | softly to herself. “ Well then, Dick, 
through. He replied that it was an|suppose Arruur offered you a motor- | 
extremely cold day, but that he quite | bicycle——” 
hoped the snow would hold over; and) “I say, may we have that again, 
we then separated. | please ?”” 

This was before the dance began. | “ Suppose Artuue offered you a motor- | 
Afterwards, feeling very well disposed | bicycle——” 
towards everybody, I approached him| “Look here, let’s let that idea sink 
again. (He was in a corner, looking| in a bit first.” 
rather lonely). Now I put down things| I closed my eyes and leant back, while 
on paper myself sometimes, so of course | Lautian fanned me vigorously. 
we had a good deal in common. | “No, it’s no good,” I said at t last. 

I said: “ Now what do you do when | —————— 
you suddenly get stuck, and id absolutely | 
can’t think of anything to say next?” 

He replied: “In such a case I put a| 
row of asterisks.” 

“Jove!” I said, ‘ 
idea.” 

“Do you use asterisks much?” he) 
went on. 

“Really, you know, I can’t say that | 


“T don’t know what I should do 
without my asterisks,” he said in a 
melancholy voice. “ When the heroine 
falls into the hero’s arms—a row of 
asterisks. When the villain puts the 
rat poison in the mayonnaise—a row of 
asterisks. When the good aunt moralises 











‘that’s rather an | 





\ 
x 


—when the wicked uncle swears—in all >> 

. ~~ r ~ 

times of doubt, difficulty and emotion, qu7 
but most of all when the author himself a 


gets stuck—a row of asterisks.” 
“This is very interesting,” I told him. 


THOUCHTS FOR NON-THINKERS. 


“T shall certainly remember what you| ComrLY CHEERFULLY WHEN NECESSITY ENJOINS. | 








But look here, supposing =—= 
“ But, Diox, we ‘re only supposing.” 
“Oh well—go on.’ 

“ And suppose you refused it 
“ Great Scott,” I interrupted, 
| think I’m an absolute idiot % :. 

“ People are sometimes,” said Liniiay, 
very sadly. “I don’t know why.” 

“ But—a motor-bicycle—” 

“Even with better things than that. 
° * ° ° Well, Dick, suppose Arrnur offered it 

“ Suppose,” said Lixin, “ you wanted | again, and you refused it again———” 
something very much——” I put my hands over my ears. 

She stopped, and began to play with| “Please, Liu,” I said, “I can’t) 
her fan. stand it. The mere thought is agony. 

“ And suppose,” she went on, “ some-| It foes seems as though I had lost it. 

body offered it to you,” and she gave a t 
little sigh. it the thought is agony, what about 

“T should take it,” I said. It seemed | the actual 


have said. 
one doesn’t know how to begin, supposing | 
one wishes to relate a very delicate | 
matter and doesn’t know where to start | 
—could one lead off with a row of}! 
asterisks ?’ 
“Well,” he began doubtfully, “ of | 
course you might 
“In that case,’ 


shall.” 
y 


” 


“do you 


’ I said, “I certainly 


a pretty easy problem, but there’s| I hada sudden and tremendous sus- 
generally a catch somewhere. picion. 
“ And suppose you refused it...once| “I say,” I began excitedly, “ you don’t 


. .and twice . . . and then suppose———” | mean that somebody actually has offered 
“ Look here, let's take a concrete case,” | you a motor-bicycle, and you ‘ve refused 
Isaid. I was rather proud of “ concrete,” | it?” 





" Lituian repeated | 





| “Tt wasn’t a motor-bicycle,” said 
Liuian with a 

“Oh well, then——” 

“But something oly as important,” 
/and she gave a little lau ugh. 
| “Took here, what happened ? 
be offered you something ? ” 





“A bracelet, let ’s say.” 
“ Well——” 

= aad you refused it?” 

‘ce Why ? ” 

“5 thought I didn’t want it.” 

“ And he offered it again?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ He must have been very keen on your 
having it.” 

“He was—then.” 

“And you refused it two or threc 
times ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And now you want it badly ?” 

“That’s it,” said re: “And I 
don’t expect he wants to give it to me 
now. He hasn’t offered it | Sel. What 
do you think of it, Dick ?’ 

“Just like a woman!” , said. “ But 
[’m glad it wasn’t a motor-bicycle,” I 
added. 

“Ts that all, Diok?” 

I thought for a little while. 

“Tf you really want it badly, I should 
tell him. Tell him you didn’t know 
your own mind at the time.” 

“But he may have changed his by 
now. That’s the difficulty.” 

“Surely you can tell. Is he still 
decent to you?” 

“Oh, rather—always.” 

“Then I expect he still wants you to 
have it. It sounds as though he’s rather 
| keen on you,” I said jealously. 

| Lai1an jumped up, 

“T shall tell him.” 

“Tell him you didn’t know your own 
/mind. That ‘ll. be rather bad luck on 
‘you, youre generally so sure of it.’ 

“Then I shan’ t tell him I didn’t know 
my own mind,” said Liiiay. 

“Well, you must say something.” 

“T shall tell him I didn’t know my 
own—heart.” 

I shot out of my chair. 

“Diox,” said Lain plaintively, 
“ must I propose to you?” 

| “ You—oh—-me—Litt—” 
I think I shall put a row of asterisks 


| 


| here. 
| & . f % % 
And again, Mr. Printer. 
a a t nt S 


That author chap was quite right, you 
know. Once more, please. 
a % * * ® 
Thank you. 


Exactitade. 


FyVRICYCLE wanted; three wheels; good 
condition.—Apply, &c. 
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FISCAL FACTS FOR FEARFUL 
FOOLS 


GeveraL Exection Pampatet Series. 
No. 1 (ayp Last.—Ep.) 

Unner Free Trade our exports of safety- 
bicycles, submarines and motor-cars have 
been enormously greater than during 
Napoleonic times. 

Up till 1846 —when Free Trade was 
introduced—an English football team 
had never been defeated by one from 
New Zealand. 

The Peninsular War, the death of 
Ne.son, and the French Revolution, all 
occurred under a Protectionist system. 

Under Free 





days only in the whole weary and 
dismal three - hundred - and - sixty - five. 
There should be other opportunities 
too. 

“ A Merry Christmas "—-what a charm- 
ing aspiration! How seldom do our 
neighbours so far relax into friendliness 
as to wish us this kindly thing. Do they 
say “A Merry Easter,” or “A Merry 
Whitsuntide,” or “A Merry August 
Bank Holiday”? Not they. But at 
Christmas all self-consciousness is for- 
gotten, all restraint laid aside, and every 
one is free and joyful. There should be 
more Christmases. 


And the Fost Office officials how | 





until the following December? I like 
gay shops. We can’t have too many of 
them. Let us have two more Christ- 
mases at least in which to give each 
other pretty things. The shopkeepers 
would like it, and the delivering wagons 
would like it. The recipients would 
like it. In fact, I cannot see how any 
opposition worth considering can be 
offered. 

The stations again. What a scene of 
good-humoured generous bustle they pre- 
sent just before Christmas! There is 
nothing quite like it during the rest of 
the year. There ought to be. The 
railway companies deserve it, the porters 
deserve it. The cab- 





Trade the world 
suffered from the 
Indian Mutiny, the 
Martinique Erup-| ; 
tion, and the inven- 
tion of the mechani- 
cal piano-player. 

On desert islands 
—avowedly Protec- 
tionist communities 
—there are no un- 
employed or strike 
difficulties, disease 
is unknown, the 
death-rate negli- 
gible, food always 
abundant, and there 
is no congestion of 
alien immigrants. 

With the excep- 
tion of the chamber- 
maids in hotels 
there is no slavery 
in modern Switzer- 
land (a protected 
Republic). 

A tariff has done 
nothing to promote 
the exchange of 


sardine tins between Fisnina Competition. 





men want it too. I 

Law! Woy would have two 
i i ! |more Christmases, 
N with all their ex- 


cited departures 
| . 
ny! and arrivals, 


Darn 


ate. a 
i i i Lastly, the dear 
We whey, uy Ai iia sABUY, 
a f aye ate rt i! \children! How the 





A Nort Loxpow Anaiixa Cus 18 OFFERING A FOUR-YEAR-OLD DONKEY AS THE PRIZE IN A 
Ir 18 RUMOURED THAT THE DONKEY SEES NO REASON WHY HE SHOULDN'T 


os 
Formosa and Tierra ENTER AB A COMPETITOR ALSO. 


del Fuego. — 

Bankruptcies of British industrial 
firms have been fewer in number under 
the present Free Trade Government than 
during any other Administration of the 
twentieth century. 





A MODEST REQUEST. 


Dear Mr. Puncn, will you support 
= in my little project ? 

I have just spent so satisfactory a 
Christmas that I wish to bring forward 
the suggestion that instead of celebrating 
this festival once only during the year, 
we should observe it three times at least. 
You cannot, it has been said, have too 
much of a good thing; I would advocate 
having more of Christmas. The glow 
of happiness that this cheerful season 
brings to every well-constituted heart 
ought not to be confined to one or two 





they work at Chsistees and during the 
week or so before it! ‘To work is to 
pray, says the old saw; and every 
schoolboy who ever had a copy-book 
knows that it is only the idle who are 
unhappy. How happy the sorting clerks, 
and the counter clerks, and the letter 
carriers, and the parcel-post men, must 
be at Christmas! Then let them have 
more of it, say I. It is absurd to limit 
pretty things like Christmas cards to 
one or two a in the year. Anything 
that gladdens life should be encouraged 
and multiplied. A Christmas card with 
a laughable picture and legend, or 
a seasonable cheery design, sensibly 
gladdens life. I should like to send 
and receive several every day. 

And the shops. Why should all the 
gay brightness of the shops end with | r 
Shristmas Eve, and never be seen again 





‘little rascals love 

| Christmas! How 
‘they look forward 
to it, and plan for 
it, and enjoy every 
‘minute of it! 
| Would you grudge 
ithem this pleasure 
ofttimes repeated ? 

| Surely you cannot, 

'There should be 
nothing that any- 

‘one but a curmud- 

| geon could deny the 
~ dear children. As 
for the charge of 
over-eating that is 
brought against 
Christmas — Pooh ! 
A little over-eating 
does no harm. 
Youthful stomachs 
soon right them- 
selves and are better 
than ever. Three Christmases, I say ; 
or even four. Yes, four. 

Personally I love Christmas. I resent 
nothing in it, not even being awakened 
by a brass band playing “ The Mistletoe 
Bough” at four am. Why should 1? 
It’s a good time, isn’t it? And I soon 
went to sleep again, all the happier for 
being reminded that Christmas was here. 
I should like to think that another 
Christmas was coming in March, and 
another in July, and another in October. 

Yours cordially, 


Noe, Treppe.. 


With the best wishes in the world for 
Christmas once a year, “Mr. Punch” 
will see Mr. Trenpei farther before 
he lends his sanction to any scheme for 
_— the dose before December 25, 
1906. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The charm of the story lingers round the Vicomte de Nauroy 


picture the Vicomte makes, whether in his garden, tending 
the flowers, or in the kitchen, making coffee with his own 
fat hand, and superintending the domestic arrangements 
of his single servant Pélagie, nurse to his two grand-daugh- 


interesting folk. For my Baronite the French-bred Irish- 


a fresh and precious addition to the portraiture of fiction. 


Mr. A. G. Brapiey, in his handsome volume, In the March 
and Borderland of Wales (ArcuaLp ConstTaBLe), might have 
figured as a mere antiquary or as a mere pedestrian diarist. 
He has chosen to combine the virtues of both with the defects 
of neither. He unites scholarship with a personal quality ; 
he avoids pedantry on the one hand, and trivial garrulity on 
the other. Look where you will you will find entertainment 
never far removed from instruction; while always he has a 
sympathetic eye for the beauty alike of scenes and asso- 
ciations ; and is fortunate in being associated with an artist 
who is an amateur only in the sense that his labour is a labour 
of love. Mr. W. M. Merepira’s lavish drawings are much 
more than supplemental to Mr. Brapiey’s descriptions. In 
reproducing historic architecture his first object 1s to give a 
faithful record of things seen, but often, and especially in land- 
scape, his work is touched with a very charming imagination. 
Many who flatter themselves that they have exhausted the 
scenery of our island because they have covered all its adver- 
tised ground, should be grateful for this revelation of the 
beauties that lie beyond its beaten paths. So says My 
Nautical Retainer. 


Cartyte’s description of the flight from Paris of Louis THE 
Sixreenta and his hapless Queen is one of the most memor- 
able of the flaming pictures that make up his history of The 
French Revolution. In the Memoirs of Dr. Thomas Evans 
(Fisuer Unwis) there is an episode which, described with 
less of sulphuric effect, is by its very quality of commonplace 
equally effective. Again a French Queen is making secret 
flight from revolutionary Paris. The Empress Evceénte has, 
however, no “new Berline” such as was provided for the 
Royal fugitives of 1791. Driven in Dr. Evans’ private 
brougham, the party of four reached Lisieux, their horses 
tired out, and necessity urgent for fresh conveyance to carry 
them on to Deauville. It was raining heavily, and the 
Empress OF THe Frenon, still nominally Regent, had not an 
umbrella at her disposal. Dr. Evans went ahead of the party 
in search of fresh horses. “The Empress, Madame Lesreton 
and Dr. Crave, stepped in under the porte cochére of an 
establishment where carpets were made, on the left-hand side 
of the street." Here, apprehensive of every passer by, they 
remained, “ the Empress standing in the doorway, scarcely out 
of reach from the rain dripping from the building ; Madame 
Lesreton partly sitting on, partly leaning against a bale of 
wool in the passage behind.” After half-an-hour’s absence, Dr. 


The Man from America (Surra, Exper), who gives a title} escape to England of the Express is the most picturesque 
to Mrs. pe Ls Pasrure’s last novel, is of the conventional type pe al rm a cote af dooms 


of the American, lean, impassive, sententious, with “a rare much that is illuminating of the character and disposition 
smile,” possessed of supreme business capacity, sedulously 
concealing generous disposition and a susceptible heart. 


christened Patrick, family name O'Reilly. Descended from man, Who’s Who (A. axp C. Biack) is an admirable class 
the ancient kings of Ireland, he carried his sword to France} ook. My Baronite often wonders how busy men of wide 
and won a patent of nobility from Louis Pmurre. In his . 
old age he settled down to a quiet homestead on the border 
of Somerset and Devon, a happy circumstance, since Mrs. pe 
LA Pasture knows the country intimately and paints its 
varied beauty with skilful, sympathetic hand. A charming 


ters. It is round these girls the story winds its pleasant way, 
divagations that make the reader acquainted with many 


man, whether in country or town, is the chief delight. He is} sits down to tell the story of Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre- 


successfully than was that of the new Berline making its way 
through France 79 years earlier. This narrative of the 


But my Baronite finds elsewhere 


of the Emperor and Empress. 





»| Admitting the axiom that the proper study of mankind is 


correspondence and close touch with their fellows got along 
before this annual in its new form appeared. Growing in 
bulk with years, as prosperous folk are apt to do, it has, 
for the sake of convenience, shed some hundred or so of 
leaves. These are issued ina separate volume labelled Who’s 
Who Year-Book. Fuller verge is thus left for the biographical 
notes, which now approach 1900 closely printed pages. A 
new addition to biographical ana is made by adding the 
motor and telephone number and the telegraphic addresses of 
the multitudinous Who. This last is especially convenient. 


On the threshold of his eightieth year Mr. Homan Huwr 


Raphaelite Brotherhood (Macmiutian). The cover of the two 
portly volumes bears the monogram P.R.B., whose meaning 
the youthful conspirators, appalled by consciousness of the 
momentous character of the undertaking, entered into a 
solemn league and covenant to keep hidden from ordinary men. 
Mr. Hotman Hunt describes the work of the famous Brother- 
hood, of which he was one of three founders, as “‘ the search- 
ing out a new perfection in life and lovingly teaching it to 
others.” How this mission was accomplished my Baronite 
finds told in minute detail, which supplies many interesting 
biographical traits of painters who were boys together in 
the first decade of Queen Victoria’s reign. As happened in 
the case of Sir Freperick Leicuton, Ho-man Hunt's father was 
opposed to his adopting Art as a profession. In obedience 
to the parental mandate, he entered a city office. But his 
passion for drawing and painting was irresistible, and, as 
in the case of Frepericxk Lzicuton, eventually triumphed. 
The work is illustrated with two-score photogravure plates, 
reproducing the masterpieces of the Brotherhood. 





Remembering some clever things done by Lord Dunsayy 
with pen and pencil whilst still with his regiment at 
Gibraltar, my Baronite turned with gleeful expectation to 
The Gods of Pegana (ELkin Matuews). After honest endea- 
vour he is bound to confess that he cannot make head or 
tail of the book. “ My fault,” as the executioner said, when 
he chopped off the gentleman’s head and it fell to the ground. 





Having lived for twenty years in Paris, performing the 
duties of correspondent for an American Journal, Mr. SHerarp 
has compiled his recollections. As his duties brought him into 
intimate connection with most of the personages who helped 
to make history in France in the last quarter of the Nineteenth 
Century, the book has especial 
value. Amongst the later 
comers on the stage who were 
known of the chronicler was 
Oscak Wipe. Of the closing 
scenes in the tragedy of his life a 
simple touching narrative is to 
be found in the pages of Twenty 
Years in Paris (Hutcntsoy). 


Wishing his friends generally 
a Happy New Year, the Baron 
delivers this as his act and deed, 





Evans rejoined them, and the journey was resumed more 








witness his signature and seal. 
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| guests. In these days, when society is 
REMINDERS FOR: HOSTESSES. so mixed, some one is sure to regard it} PRATTLE ABOUT THE POLLS. 


- . ™ . |@8 a personal insult. ‘ Hy 
(With apologies : Bs The World and His Tt will be a convenience to your guests | Coxvicrep murderers, suicides, and 
tfe. ) and will relieve them from the tipping | Women, are debarred from voting at a 

A rep-nor brick in a guest’s bed is nuisance if you hang a box labelled | #eneral Election. 


an excellent substitute for a hot-water!‘ Servants” in your hall. Then you can| It is not (perhaps) generally realised 


bottle. In the best = . > that the Member 
houses sprigs of f =e es for the Orkneys is 
SS << 
a5 | 








holly are frequently = obliged to make a 
placed in visitors | r |short sea passage 
beds at this holi- Ve | ie | vhf |when he visits his 
day season, and) |! set [Fae oa ae aT | constituents. 

these pointed greet- | 
ings are much ap-| 
preciated. 

Should a visitor | 
seem bent on out-| 
staying his welcome | 
collect all the Brad- | 
shaws in the house | ' ETS 
and leave them in RMI) BRIA \\ ia ee fy ’ || | ‘There are several 
his bedroom. If ee Wr oe NLD ie .\ AN Ul? thousands of people 
this gentle hint be I AMES me” i! =r = . ae ) still living who can 
ignored send for) ENS | , \ AN) 7, HT ipa j . remember the last 
the police. ey oT RYN d ' , ES (General = Election, 

If your guests; ¥ IN Py) OMY ZB Chie | but they are now 
persist in having Ge 1 DR Ne i J ' SS’ | considerably older 
all their meals in| 2 iva sy “ae i Many of them are 
bed, fall in with| ( | =, \ non-smokers. 
their wishes, but | — NK = ee wt {i + It has been cal 
privately instruct | ¢ li" : a =— = tH), $= | culated that if both 
your servants) 2 RE bi ge ~2 | ras parties had agreed 
always to upset a| Nh Pg) « Boe and to abide by the 
sauce-boat or a : eee Ez be ' ? ta) results of The Daily 
coffee-pot on the [Sam Bite S WO), yee ia Mail election (re 
bed-clothes. | < f im 7S) \ ee . ) - , cently concluded " 

When seasonable | aN ni ‘s ‘ A! ' \F i  * " candidates would 
games pall, you can NY =T-7 4 ISTE be some hundreds 
easily make a house- | SS Wifes ay LS | of pounds in pocket 
party interesting = ~ 
and profitable by 
introducing the 
novel recreation of 
“whitewashing the 
cellars” or “ paint- | ; 
° ” | - > \ — 

The or Phe a al : = ~ = = ‘ - . to the polls. Pe 
LOOKSMITHY, so fa- tix = =~ Ss a he _— destrians, however, 
mous for his liberal | e =~ ~~ <Ss Ry will probably walk 
hospitality and gay | —— eae —S a. to record their 
house - parties, has | = | votes. 

not paid a penny | SA 7, ———- > Women are fond 
for this kind of : of decorating their 
renovation during | TN pet dogs with the 
the last five years. | Party colours. The 

If any guest com- First Street-Vendor. “’Ow's nusmess ?” | dogs have little 
plain of inattention Boek BF. “Lace w 2 ue voice in the matter, 
or ineivility from First S-V. “Same ’rre, Must Be p00 70 coxripeNce 1x THE xoo Governuent.” | 80d of course no 
your servants, say ° —_ —_——_——— > votes. 
how sorry you are that their stay in your | either devote the contents of the box to You can drag an elector to the polling 
house is uncomfortable, and ask them| charity (that charity which begins at booth, but 2 adie bien abe 
by what train they purpose leaving.| home), or to paying the servants’ wages, ig 2 ae ee ee ae 

: a . tage and, as a matter of fact, to drag him 
You can easily get more guests—it is|or if you are liberally inclined you may , . : 
as at all would render you liable to an 
not so easy to get servants. distribute some small portion of the tae toe duet ? 

Ty 2 ‘ . 

Never play Bridge on Sunday unless| money amongst your servants as your|™ aig 
your opponents are such poor players | personal gift. If a man has two votes and there are 
that it would be flying in the face of |two candidates, and he gives one vote 
Providence to miss such an opportunity.| Morro ror A New Prer.—Deus Vult|to each candidate, it is hardly worth 

Never count your spoons before your! (The Lord Wixi). | while doing so. 


Sailors on the 
China Station 
would not be in 
| time to record their 
votes, even if they 
were ordered home 
to-morrow week. 


Motor -cars and 
other vehicles will 
be used in many 
constituencies for 
the purpose of 
bringing _ electors 
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ROUND THE POLITICAL BOOTHS. 


I wanperep vaguely through the Village Fair 
Under a galaxy of flaming jets, 
And heard the steam-fed music rend the air, 
And saw the huckster spread his artful nets 
Baited with trash 
Designed to mobilise the credulous yokel’s cash. 


] wag adjured to solve the Three Card Trick 
Peace, Plenty and the Knave—so hard to “ trace”), 
Or try my luck and heave a loyal stick 
At Sallies modelled by an alien race ; 
Or view with awe 
“The British Lion couched on Preferential Straw.” 


“ The Giant Free-Trade Loaf,” that weighed a stone ; 
“ The Largest-headed Non-religious Child ;” 
“The Very Fattest Peasant Ever Known ;” 
“ The Leanest Landlord ; all these prospects smiled 
From gaudy booths 
Plastered with posters stating palpable untruths. 


The gaudiest bore the legend, large and free, 
“ Coamper or Tory Horrors! !” and, for sign, 
A pictured compound, 4 ft. 6 by 3, 
Chokeful of Chinese coolies from the mine, 
Loaded with gyves 
And brutal padlocks which completely spoiled their lives. 


I heard the shout of one whose features shone 
Despite his information, which was grave : 
“’Orrible torchers now a goin’ on! 
Walk in and see the real live Chinese slave, 
Cut to the core 
Sy barbarous methods worse than what we gave the Boer!” 


Thereat his mate, a man with honest eyes, 
(How came he there among these cheapish Jacks ?) 
“(Guv'nor,” he whispered, “ where’s the good o’ lige? 
We know it's just a dummy daubed with wax ; 
Ain't it too tough 
Ropin’ ‘em in to see this bit o’ fancy stuff?” 


‘Never you mind, my boy,” the boss replied ; 
You're ‘ere to beat the drum and ’elp me shout ; 
We've got to get the silly fools inside 
And then,—-well, chaunce it, if they find us out, 
We stand to win, 
Seein’ we scoop the dibs before we let ’em in!” 


But I that on my own had sniffed a fake, 
Knowing by heart my “ real live Chinese slave” 
I sought the Three Card Man, and planked my stake, 
And instantaneously “ traced the Knave ;”’ 
So to an alley, 
And deftly pulverised an aged Teuton Sally. O. 8. 








““GRANDOLPH.” 
Extract FroM THE Recess Diary or Topsy, M.P.) 


The Kennel, Barks, Monday.—The popular idea of Lord 
Ranpotpo CuurcuiLt when, twenty years ago, he was still 
with us, realised him in the form of a political comet of 
extreme brilliancy but of no particular use to the solar system. 
Those who came in personal touch with him recognised 
that, beneath his sometimes reckless levity, there ran high 


dation for the post of biographer. The family circle is 
lacking in the opportunity of perspective indispensable to 
the formation of true judgment of character and conduct. 
Exceptions are found in Locxnart’s life of his father-in-law, 
Scorr, and in Trevetyay’s masterpiece, the Memoir of his 
uncle, Lord Macautay. Wiystoy Caurcuty has established 
a third exception to the rule. To begin with, whilst the 
mass of material is skilfully arranged, the literary style is 
admirable. Next, he is sternly impartial. When he extols 
‘the subject of his memoir, he is careful to present, from 
|unimpeachable sources, the facts upon which he bases his 
judgment. Occasionally, more in sorrow than in anger, 
he admits that errors were made, and does not attempt 
| extenuation. 

The biographer has had access to the correspondence 
‘and memoranda that record the steps in Lord Ranpo.rn’s 
glittering career, from its gay opening to its pathetic close. 
He uses his opportunity with characteristic courage and 
candour. Lord Ranpoups was a frequent, voluminous letter- 
writer. If he had an engagement to see Lord Satispury in 
the afternoon he spent a considerable portion of the morning 
setting forth his views on the question which formed the 
|occasion of consultation. Possibly he did this with deliberate 
| intent of preserving a statement of his views at the particular 
| juncture, to which end he pigeon-holed a copy of the docu- 
ment. Lord Satissury was equally communicative to “ My 
|dear Ranpo.ru,” writing long letters sometimes as often as 
| thrice a day. ; ei 
| Not the least interesting feature of the fascinating story 
|is disclosure of the predominant influence which, for fally 
|a year of grave political crisis, the younger statesman wielded 
‘over the elder. When in June, 1885, Mr. G.’s Second 
| Administration fell on the Amendment to the Budget moved 
| by Hicks-Beacu, Lord Sauispury was sent for by the QuEEN. 
|The missive reached him at “ 4.45 p.w., Thursday, June 11,” 
‘as he notes at the head of a letter written from Arlington 
| Street, and straightway despatched to Ranpotpa. Confronted 
'by the duty of forming an Administration his thoughts 
swiftly turned to the youthful Captain of the Fourth Party, 
to whose skill, courage, and persistency creation of the 
amazing situation was mainly due. “Could you call on 
me to-night or to-morrow morning ?”’ he writes. 

RANDOLPH was not disposed to cheapen himself by ex- 
hibition of haste to clutch at his share of the spoils. He 
waited till Lord Satissury had made some way with the 
construction of his Cabinet, in which he proffered his young 
friend the Secretary of Stateship of India. Having through 
nearly five years girded at Srarrorp NorTHooTe as an incom- 
petent Leader of the House, Ranpoipu was not to be bought 
off by a proposal however dazzling in its compliment to a 
private member. He declined office with NorrucoTr as 
Leader in the Commons. Lord Satissury pressed him to 
abrogate his prejudice. Personal friends urged him not to 
miss the chance supplied by offer of Cabinet office. He 
was convinced that in the interests of the party, and of the 
country —the terms are of course identical — Nortuoote’s 
retention of the Leadership in the Commons would prove 
| disastrous. 
| “What place will you give Raynotra when your Govern- 
iment is formed?” a friend asked the Leader of the 
Opposition shortly before the crisis came. 

“Say rather,” Nortncore replied with sorrowful intuition, 
“what place will he give me?” 

He gave him a place in the House of Lords, whither 
Nortuoote retired broken-hearted, six months later to die in 





| 


purpose, directed by supreme genius, dominated by in-|the Foreign Office, in the presence, almost in the arms, of 


flexible will. 


his familiar friend, long time colleague, Lord Sauispury, who 


This circle will find world-wide enlargement in the readers | the day before, with undesigned brusqueness, had, in recon- 


of Wivston Cuurcutw’s Life of his Father, just published 
by Macwmiay. Consanguinity is by no means a recommen- 


structing his Ministry, superseded him at the Foreign Office. 
In June, 1885, Rayvotpn got his peremptory way in the 
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“How 1s HER LapysHip?” 
“THANK YoU, MADAM, SHE IS A LITTLE BETTER, ACCORDING TO TO-DAY’S MENU.” 











matter of shunting Srarrorp Nortnoore. In Dec. 1886,;career. He cherished the various cartoons which pointed 
assuming an analogous attitude with respect to the refusal] turns in it. Several of them, from the master hand of Jon 
of Op Moratity (War Minister), Grorce Haminron (at the| TennieL, are, by permission readily given, reproduced in 
Admiralty) to reduce their estimates, he was himself broken | these volumes. 
irretrievably, as it proved. He had long felt lonely in the 

Cabinet. It is true his Budget, whose secret is for the first Literary ‘‘ Revelations.” 








time fully disclosed, received the consent of his colleagues.|_ Fo;;owinc on the allegation that the late Mr. Wis | 


But it was lukewarm approval, plainly extorted by apprehen-| guinp and “Fiona Macleod” were one person, comes the 

7 , ‘ } i v € J a) 2 ry rc > > 7 4 

sion of what the imperious Chancellor of the Exchequer}; mour that Dr. Ropertson Nicout is not only the same as 

would do if he were thwarted. If the Premier alone had|«( 0.” “QJaudius Clear,” and “A Man of Kent,” but that 

, os . 0. ‘ 

stood by his side, he would have fought on to the end. AS} he also veils his identity under other pen-names, including 

it was, he made dignified retreat. Striding forth from the « J, wes Doveras,” “Cuement Suorver,” and “G. K. Cursrer- 
, i > 7} ‘ i ye 27) @: i ” r gt a . , - Bere 

Cabinet Council Chamber, its door never opened to him rox.” We are able to give this rumour an emphatic denial. 

again. ala Dr. Nico. is actually not many more than four different 
Over the most brilliant days of Lord Ranpotrn’s career people; a figure by the way which, at one time, was the 

there hung the shadow of early death. He saw it without! cause of the foolish report that he was the disguised author 

fear. But he recognised that as his time would be short it| of [he Four Just Men. 

must be stirring. “An old man in a hurry,” he bitterly | 








called the octogenarian advocate of Home Rule, who survived | 

him several years. RaypotpH CHURCHILL was a young man in | ae A vow othees for aoe. 

a hurry, a hurry unselfishly, patriotically kept up with desire | For The Prodigal Son, by Mr. Hatt Catne—- 
to serve his country. This truth is, not obtrusively, but} “In his hands the thing became a trumpet.” 
indisputably, made clear in the story of the life of one who} For A Modern Utopia, by Mr, H. G. Weis -- 


was a statesman at thirty-five, quiet in his grave at forty-six. Pe ey ; ey? 
Mr. Punch and his young men have the satisfaction of F : The little Moaz and how mach be is | 

reflecting that from the first they recognised GraNnDoLPH’s For Billiards, by Mr. Jouy Roserts— 

genius, and sustained him through most episodes of his “Out, damned spot!” 
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RHYMES WITHOUT REASON. 
We always call the fellow Jomy, 

His Christian name is really Jack, 
And that is why we call him Jony. 


Men ask, “ When is he coming back ?” 
We say, “ We didn’t know he’d gone, 
So cannot say when he'll be back. 


| I. 

Mrs. Ponswar, The Angles, Surbiton, writes (in the course 
of a somewhat lengthy epistle) : ; 
Re My daughter's dress was copied in every detail 
from the illustration in a well-known lady’s paper. It was 
|made in my own house, under my own supervision, by e 


| 
| 
| 


“We have no grounds to go upon ; 
In vain our memories we rack 
For facts to base a date upon.” 


One wonders, has he got the sack ? 
Some argue “ pro,” some argue “con.” 
Held : “ That he may have got the sack.” 


& 2 % % % & 


I’m thinking, how shall I go on? 
This somewhat doth of Bedlam smack. 
Perhaps I'd better not go on. 














A CRUSADE AGAINSI COMMERCIAL IMPOSTURE. | 


Mr. Puycn, Sir,— Will you, who have ever been the 
champion of the guileless and distressed, lend your columns 
to expose a fraud practised weekly, daily, and in the evening 
editions ? 

Thousands of blameless matrons, innocent maidens, and 
spinsters of maturer years are being deceived by the treachery 
and falsehood of the fashion artists, who deliberately invest 
their models with attractions to which a respectable English- 
woman cannot hope to attain. What is the result? Useless 
expense, heart-breaking disappointment, and even occasionally 
the complete wreck of a happy home. I implore you to print 
the enclosed letters as an example and a warning. 

(Signed) “ Verrras” (Curate-in-Charge). | not I, of course, cannot say. 
. - will speak for themselves.” 


Miss Frrivcn, Sordello Lodge, Balham, presents her com- | 
pliments to Mr. Punch, and begs to forward for his inspection | 
two illustrations depicting respectively, To right, a hat as | 





highly capable maid who has been with us for some years, 
and is a most superior and honest person in whom I have 
every confidence. I mention this merely to emphasise the 
lamentable fact that the picture as issued by Messrs. —— 


is false in every particular, though whether deliberately so or 
For the rest, my two enclosures 








ONE MAYER THEATRE OPEN. 

Mr. Gaston Mayer “has drawn,” not a bow at a venture, 
but several good houses last week, which was the first of his 
two months’ French-play season. Ja Souris to commence 
with, and a varied list of plays is given us to go on with. 
| While the grass grows, as we all know, the steed starves, 
and, warned by this old proverb, Mlle. Résane has determined 
that, while her theatre is being built in Paris, she will not be 
“out of it” altogether, but will make time pass lightly, for 
all cordially ententing Londoners, by appearing in some of 
| her favourite pieces,at the New Royalty Theatre, Dean Street, 
| Soho, which, in old days of burlesque and domestic drama, 
| has known prodigiously long runs. The “ Théatre Réjane ” 
in Paris, so the Journal Amusant informs us, “ remplacera 
len effet le Nouveau Thédtre qui, il faut Vavouer, est un assez 
jancien Thédtre ;" and the same authority adds, “ quoique 
|situé rue Blanche, le Thédtre Réjane ne jouera pas de 
| drames noirs.” May that be equally the case at the Royalty ! 








A “Starring” Agency. 


| 

advertised by Messrs. ; To left, the same after purchase} On Thursday last, at the Royal Institution, Professor 
by Miss Frivcu. It will be apparent that, in spite of certain | Tcrner addressed himself (and at the same time his audience) 
superficial similarities in the two articles, the former picture | to the consideration of the question “Are the Planets 
is calculated to produce an entirely false impression. |Inhabited ?”” The Professor, not being sure of his ground 

P.S.—It was only after a protracted struggle that I succeeded | in the firmament, admitted that he was unable to act as agent 
in fixing the haton at all. Toshow the falsehood of the whole | for any one of the planets at present “to let.” Directly one 
trick, the letterpress informed me that to the “cache peigne”|of them was in the market, he would immediately commu- 
was attached a mass of curls the exact colour of the wearer’s | nicate the fact to his friends, and take their orders on the 
own. I ask you to look at it! usual terms. 
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GETTING STIFFER. 


An Acrostic Competition 


No new journal is now complete with- 
out an acrostic competition, and we offer 
the following scheme with specimen 
acrostics, a solution, &c., as likely to be 
of great assistance to any editor who 
contemplates such a competition. The 
Quarter should open with an announce- 
ment that prizes of a high value will be 
given to the solver of the greatest 
number of Acrostics. The First Prize 
may suitably consist of £100 in cash, a 
Life Annuity of £25 per annum, the 
remainder of the lease of a house in 
Cadogan Square, and a_ three-speed 
bieycle. The Second Prize might be 
£50)°in cash and a cottage piano; and 
the Third a bound volume of the journal 
which conducts the competition. 


Douste Acrostic. 


First of the Quarter. January 1. 


Study the calendar, and you will find 

That this has the old one left 
behind ; 

And many say, “I wish you this, old 

chappie,” 

here you 


“ Happy.” 


come, 


But must omit the 


1. A service to defend our Empire 
planned. 
Tis not the Navy, for it fights on land ; 
Think of the War Office and under- 
stand. 


|but it is satisfactory to relate that the 


| March 1. | ; 
illustrious quartet are all in excellent 


usual | 


| To Correspondents.—Little Popsy : We 
have decided to accept your plea for | 
|“ Weather” instead of “War” for the 
fourth light in the first acrostic. Though | 
|we cannot consider that “‘ weather ’”’ fits 
ithe light as neatly as “ War,” there is 
‘some weight in your contention that the 
weather in Manchuria would probably 
be inclement in character. 

Muddlehead: We really cannot accept 
“ Elena” instead of “ Elba” for light 3. 
We would have been willing to overlook 
the unusual spelling of the island of 
St. Helena, but the fact that Napotzoy 
did not escape from St. Helena, whereas | 
he did escape from Elba, seems to us 
fatal to your plea. 


April 1. 
SpectaL Acrostic. 
The following Acrostic is set for the 


7,304 solvers who tied in the First 
Quarter. Twelve hours allowed for the 


solution : no alternatives. 
Tis thus provincial virtue hoots 
The visitor in varnished boots. 
1. Cognate, I ween. 
2. In Pliocene. 
3. How very odd! 
4. A tetrapod. 


| 
| The lights are in no particular order, 
and two of them are reversed. 


May 1. 
Special Acrostic.—The Editor regrets | 


morning, 
| the satisfaction of driving over a passing 


| nets. 
|Anprew KiRKALpy’s 


fettle for their Mexican campaign. The 
serious spirit in which they undertook 
to prepare themselves for the fray was 
apparent from the outset. Jack Wuite, 
a man of studious tastes, spent most of 
his time studying Spanish, with a view, 
as he owned, of being able to converse 
with President Porririo Dtaz in his 
native tongue. ANnprew KuirKkaLpy, who 
is noted for his strong theological bias, 
had provided himself with several works 
on the Aztec race, and was much im- 
pressed by the theory which identifies 
them with the Lost Tribes, and often 
engaged in heated controversies with 
his fellow Scot, ALexanper Herp. Row- 
LAND Jones, a Welshman, and an ardent 
politician, was intensely interested in 
the speeches of Mr. Lioyp-Grorce, as 
they were reported from time to time by 
wireless telegraphy. But exercise and 
training were not neglected. By an 
arrangement with the chief engineer the 
champions were able to get an hour's 
niblick play in the coal bunkers every 
and Awnprew Kirxatpy had 


iceberg from the hurricane deck. In 
the evenings the quartet sang part 
songs or practised putting in the saloon. 
Row.anp JONES occasionally improvised 
some sparkling penillions, and Jack 
Ware accompanied him on the casta- 
In the early stages of the voyage 
appetite suffered 


he motion of the liner, but his 


from tl 


What ’s in a—this? So Suaxsprare| that he has had the misfortune to mislay | spirits were happily unimpaired, and 
used to sing ; | the solution of the Special, and cannot) } i, table talk was enriched by many 


*Tis chosen for you at your christening. 
The isle from which Napotgon made 
escape, 
shape. 
. All wish for Peace, but wishes are in 
vain. 
its train. 


and pain 


plain. 
Thirty days 
solution of the above. 
permitted for each light. 


are allowed for 


February 1. 

Acrostic 
Arm Y 
N am E 
ElbA 
WaR 


ANSWER TO 

(1) 

(2) 

(3 

(4) 

Notes. 

“ What's in a name?” 

(3) Napo.gon’s first place of exile. 





| incorrect. 


His country’s destiny once more to 


the 
Five alternatives 


(2) Shakspearean quotation, 


Answers received, 17,321 correct ; two 


'clearly remember what it was, though | 
|he recollects enough to enable him to| 
give a hint that the second light con-| 
‘tains a reference to the metatarsal bone | 
of the Hipparion. He can also, speaking 
\from memory, confidently assert that | 
| none of the answers sent in was correct, | 
or anywhere nearly correct. Another 


This comes at times with horrors in| week is therefore allowed in order that 


solvers may again attempt the Special, 


This we have lately seen with grief | the missing solution of which the Editor 


|hopes to find before next month. In 


Of East and West upon Manchuria’s| the event of a further tie a really difficult | 


| Quintuple Acrostic will be given. 
Answers received, © correct, 5143 








GOLF IN EXCELSIS. 


Ix view of the exceptional political 

| importance of the visit of the four famous 

British golfers to Mexico, Mr. Punch has 

'arranged with Mr. Raywonp BLATHERWICK, 

the famous interviewer, who accompanies 

| the party, to send a series of letters for 

\exclusive use in these columns. The 

first instalment arrived yesterday, and 
ran as follows :— 


New York, January 1.—We arrived | 


brilliant bons mots. Thus, on nearing 
America, he asked, “Why was Jack 
Ware?” and, pointing to Saxpy Hgrp, 
immediately answered, “‘ Because he saw 
Sandy Hook.” This remarkable im- 
promptu was at once marconigraphed to 
the White House, and caused a distinct 
slump in Mexican securities on Wall 
Street. 

Washington, Jan. 3.—I have just seen 
Row.anp Jones, who tells me that the 
breakfast with the Presment was a great 
success. ‘The only other guests, besides 
the golfing champions, were Exmau Roor 
and Booxer WasHINcToy, and it appears 
that a slight awkwardness was caused 
when Anprew Kirkatpy, who sat next 
Mr. Wasmrnctoy, asked him whether he 
thought that any American football team 
could hold their own against the “ All 
Blacks,” a question which his neighbour 
interpreted as bearing on the negro 
problem. However, Mr. Roosevett inter- 
vened with his usual breezy energy, and 
diverted the conversation to the influence 
of golf on the popularity of statesmen, 
the proper pronunciation of the word 
Schenectady, the superiority of buck- 
wheat cakes to Scotch scones, and the 


to-day, after a somewhat stormy voyage, | claims of Mr. Anprew Lance to be regarded 
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“SCENT PER SCENT.” 


(Vide article in “ Punch,” December 20, 1905.) 


Huntsman. “ Wet, I CAN’T MAKE OUT WHY THERE AIN’T NO SCENT ERE!” 


Whip. “Sceyr? Why, WHAT D’YE EXPECT, WHEN ’ERE’S ALL THE LADIES A-FLOURISHIN’ 


OTHER SIDE 0’ THE Fence!” 


OF THEIR PERFUMED 'ANKYOHEEVES ON THE 








asa serious historian. ANprew KirKALpy, 
who, as a neighbour of Mr. Lano’s, held 
decided views on this subject, said that 
when the Japanese took to golf they 
would be “juist a classical people.” 
Jack Wuite thought that the White 
House compared unfavourably with the 
Golf Club House at Sunningdale, but 
he liked the Preswwent’s affability. “ Not 
the build for a scratch player,” he added, 
“but I dare say he would soon play as 
well as the Duke of Devonsmire or Mr: 
James Bryce.” Sanpy Herp made great 
friends with Mr. Root, whom he 
enlightened on the Scottish Church 
question, and after breakfast the Presi- 
DENT instructed his guests in the use of 
the lasso, which he warned them might 
be needful in some of the Mexican back 
blocks. 

Chihuahua, January 7.—We came on 
here this morning by special train, with 
outriders, after a short visit to the 
Present at Mexico City. Don Porrinio 
was kindness itself, and insisted on 
changing hats, according to an old 


Castilian custom, with Jack Wuire as 
they parted on the doorstep. The heat is 
something terrific, but we all wear som- 
breros with refrigerators and white Nain- 
sook trousers. On our arrival we were 
met at the station by a deputation of 
Toltecs, accompanied by the Chapultepec 
band playing on zumpangos, mulucs, 
cauacs, and other Aztec instruments. 
After a hurried lunch at the hotel, we 
proceeded to the links, where a large 
crowd was awaiting our arrival. Four 
singles had been arranged in which the 
British contingent were opposed by local 
professionals, but I regret to say that on 
this occasion none of the former showed 
their true form. For this untoward 
result, however, the peculiar conditions 
of the game readily accounted. To 
begin with, the caddies are mounted on 
mustangs, which proved so disconcerting 
that Row.anp Jones, a man of highly- 
strung Celtic temperament, invariably 
missed his tee shot. Anprew KirKaLpy’s 
opponent was a sinister-looking mesoce- 
phalic Aztecnamed MictLaNTEevuctii, whose 


name alone, as ANDREW put it, was as bad 
as giving a stroke a hole, while Jack 
Wuite was equally paralysed by his asso- 
ciation with a Toltec brave, whose patrony- 
mic was Ixtruitxocnitt. Sanpy Herp was 
the best off, as he was matched with a 
Mexican Inca named Ramon Gutrierez, 
who, strangely enough, preferred using a 
rubber-cored ball. At every second tee 
refreshments were served, consisting of 
octli or Aztec beer and hot banana 
fritters, and further delay was caused 
by Jack Wutte’s opponent, who insisted 
on bathing in a small pond which formed 
the chief hazard of the thirteenth hole. 
Gutrierez, the Inca mentioned above, 
surpassed himself by his bunca play, 
but as a rule the local men scored more 
by the failure of their opponents than 
by their own brilliancy. There is talk, 
however, of a human sacrifice in our 
honour to-night, and to-morrow morning 
we move on to Jalapa, where an exhibi- 
tion match will be ~ ade for the benefit 
of the amateurs of the Tezcatlipoca golf 
club. 
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“SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE BE FORGOT.” 


nq Gaol-Governor in the 


Very GLAD, I’m sure. Bor 


Street). “’Morninc, Bim. "Ope you RE WELL, 


ER—WHO ARE you ? 


LAW BLESS us, Str, 0’ Course rou KNow ME, I Was sTOPPIN’ WITH YoU LAST CHRISTMAS! 








THE SPOOK’S LAMENT. 


“| believe,” said Mr. B. A. Cocurang, an 
authority on the subject of dreams, to a Daily 
Express representative, “the night time of the 
body is the daytime of the soul. It is then 
that the soul leaves the body and has experi- 
ences in the spirit world You may meet 
with dead friends and see their condition ” 


To have dreama, however, which are free from | 
the fantastic and horrible, a light easily diges- 


tible diet ia, he thinka, necessary. | 
Wuewn by the stern decree of Fate 
This mortal coil was cast, 
We used to think our future state 
Depended on our past. 
Directors never watered stock, 
Horse-dealers never faked a crock, 
The rascal lawyer never stole, 
Lest evil should befall his soul. 


What golden chances in my time 
Have I contrived to miss 
For fear lest my career of crime 
Should jeopardise my bliss. 
How often when the fun was fast 
Have I with dread been overcast, 
Slunk from the room and whispered “No! 
I'll be no gay Lothario!” 


And much has virtue eased my fall ! 
As far as I can see 

[ might have had the fun for all 
The difference to me. 


"Tis chance, as we poor spooks now know, 


Apportions either bliss or woe, 
| For—out upon it !—our régimes 
| Depend on other people’s dreams. 


Old Swira—the pig! 
He always over-eats, 

And mixes half-a-dozen wines 

| With half-a-score of meats. 

| He sleeps, he snores, he dreams, and he 

Elects, of course, to dream of me, 

And I become the thing I seem 

To Ssrru in his delirious dream. 


Then Brown—the tenderest of chaps, 
Who leaves the lambs unhurt, 
And dines on lentils, with perhaps 
A fig for his dessert- 
| Brown dreams of me and I become 
| An angel in Elysium. 
It’s chance that sends us low or high 
A fig for all desert, say I. 


Then let the wicked man no more 
Be diddled into grace 


goes outand dines; 


Str. THovcnt you’p BE GLAD TO ‘EAR AS ‘OW 


I pon’T SEEM TO KNOW YOt 


oo” 








By hoping that he thus will score 

In some post-mortem place. 
The joy or woe of spooks, it seems, 
xists but in our neighbours’ dreams, 
And thus our luckless lot depends 
Upon the diet of our friends. 








WE are sure that The Morning Post, 
in announcing certain matinées at which 
the major portion of the best seats were 
to be reserved for “the children of 
members of the profession,’ did . not 
mean to cast any reflection upon the 
latter when it said: “As such children 
are not easily distinguishable from other 
children, they are requested to bring 
their parents with them.” 


It is stated that Sir Epwarp Grey, in 
order to obtain that proficiency in the 
French language whicha Foreign Minister 
should have if he is to be able to con- 
verse fluently with the Ambassadors 
accredited to the Court of St. James's, is 
about to join Ante WALKLEY’s Je-ne-sais 
students. 
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SONS OF HARMONY. 


C.-B. (to Jonx Repmonn). “ LOOK HERE, MY FRIEND, THIS IS NOT A DUET! 
GIVE YOUR SHOW LATER ON,” 
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Parson, “Goop morninc, Mrs. Sruspins. Is your HUSBAND AT HOME?” 

Mrs. Stubbins. “’E’s ’ome, Sin; But ’£’s A-BED.” 

Parson. “How 18 IT HE DIDN'T COME TO CHURCH ON SunDAY? You KNOW WE MUST HAVE OUR HEARTS IN THE RIGHT PLACE.” 
Mrs. Stubbins. “ Lor, Str, ’1s ’EaRT’s ALL RIGHT. It’s ’1s Trowziz! 











ELECTION WISDOM | to take off your hat on entering, to wipe| Remember that you are promising not 
I Ter EME : your boots on the mat, to ask after the|on your own behalf but your candidate's, 
.—CouNSEL 10 CANVASSERS. health of the family, and to say of the|If there is any trouble afterwards it will 
You cannot make it too clear whether | infant in arms, “ Well, that is a baby!” | be his trouble, not yours. 
you come on behalf of the Free Trade can- | If you do all this with any kind of spirit 
j : s : : Il.—A Worp ow Season to Lavy 


didate or the Fiscal Reform candidate. | you need not refer to politics at all. Just . 
It would be a great pity if you worked | name your candidate and go. If there | CANVASSERS. 
hard to win a vote for Free Trade and | isno mat you must apologise for bringing} You will do well not to remember too 
all the while the man thought you were | dirt into the room. | vividly the famous story of the beau- 
advocating Protection. | Don’t offer money for votes. It is no} tiful Duchess of Garysporov ou and the 
If you are canvassing for a Free Trade | longer done ; at least, not so crudely. _| butcher. The vote was given less because 
candidate promise higher wages, shorter} Remember that it is quite useless to-|the kiss was a kiss than because the 
hours, and cheaper food. |day to canvass without promising to|lady was a Duchess; and recollect that 
If you are canvassing for a Fiscal|send your motor to convey the voter | it is not definitely known which way 
Reformer promise cheaper food, shorter|to the polling booth. Horses are out|the butcher voted after all. 
hours and higher wages. | of it. 
When calling on even the humblest| ‘The first rule in canvassing is— IIl.—Apvice To Canprpates. 
cottages be careful to knock at the door, | promise everything. It is also the last.! Do not mind repeating yourself. It 
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has been done ever since oratory was 
invented. 

While speaking, if you are out of 
matter, say “Mr. Coampertams.” The 
uproar, either of adulation or execra- 
tion, that will ensue will give you time 
to collect your thoughts. 

If you are a Free Trader and are so 
foolish as to desire a reputation for wit, 
refer to Mr. CaAmper.ain always as 
“The Right Honorable Gentleman” 
with iramense scorn in your voice. 

Shake everyone by the hand and 
offer them cigars from your own 
case. You can keep a few special ones 
for your own consumption in a side 
pocket. 

When you are going to make a joke, 
say so, otherwise they won't know when 
to laugh. If you can’t make jokes, 
refer to Mr. CuHampertaIn as “JOEY” 
and it will do just as well. 

You will be wise if you ascertain very 
carefully the position of the railway 
station in case you want to make a 
hurried and not too conspicuous depar- 
ture. To be seen, on the night of the 
poll or the morning after, asking the 
way to the station, is not conducive to 
dignity. 

IV.— Waxes ror Vorers. 

It is no use holding out to the last 
minute, as they did in the good old 
Pocket Borough days, for a five-pound or 
even a thousand-pound note. England is 
going to the dogs. 

When the Free Trade canvasser comes, 
promise to vote exactly as he tells you, 
and say how glad you are that the 
gentleman has called to clear your mind 
on two or three matters that were 
puzzling it. 

When the Protection canvasser comes, 
say how glad you are that the gentleman 
has called to clear your mind on two or 
three matters that were puzzling it, and 
promise to vote exactly as he tells you. 

Do all you can to put your cross 
against the man you really want to 


support. 
V.—A Hist to Caavurreurs. 

If you find, from the conversation in 
the car, that one of the voters whom you 
are conveying in the Free Trade interest 
is really in favour of Protection, and is, 
so to speak, stealing his ride, procure an 
accident at once and arrange that he is 
so badly hurt that he will not be 
conscious again till the next day. Stick 
at nothing. Remember Mr. Weller’s 
story of the bridge and the coach-load 
of the wrong colour. 





More Commercial Candour. 
“«__'s Watch. 
Warranted, 
5s. 6d. each. 


procurable at the newspaper office, which 


THE “HOW TO” PAPERS. | confines itself to producing the design. 





No. V.—How To Dress on £10 a Year. 
Our subject divides itself naturally 


into two parts. 

First, How to Dress. It will be 
readily acknowledged, modern conditions 
of life being what they are and the 


In order to have it carried out she must 
go toa dressmaker. And one word of 
caution is necessary at this point. It is 
not etiquette to wear a costume of the 
same pattern as one made for Royalty, 
and if any member of the Royal Family 





climate of the United Kingdom not | who follows The Daily News in matters 
invariably sultry, that dress of some | of dress should have happened to select 
sort is a necessity for all of us. The| that particular costume another must be 
ancient Britons are said to have thought|chosen. There now follows the operation 
otherwise, and to have been content to|of “trying on.” When the dress has 
stain themselves with a dye called woad.| advanced a certain way towards com- 
The effect would hardly satisfy modern | pletion, the lady tries it on. The dress- 
requirements of fashion, and woad would | maker also occasionally tries it on, but 
now be considered quite a fast dye. | not until she comes to make out the bill. 
The next development of dress in primi-| When the dress is quite finished it 
tive times, however, was destined to| remains only to wear it and to pay for 
last to the present day. This was the|it. As it is a ball-dress, it should not be 
custom of wearing skins of animals as | worn to any great extent out of doors in 
articles of attire. In the early days of|the morning. The payment will be 
our rough island story this fashion was | made out of the £10 a year set aside for 


universal, and the statue of Boapicea | 
on the Thames Embankment would be) 
more archzologically correct if the War-| 
rior Queen were represented in a sealskin | 
— and her two daughters with some | 
ittle article made of mink or grey fox, 
instead of the nondescript draperies, | 
ill-adapted for carriage exercise, which 
the sculptor has assigned to them. 

Clothes, so named from the fact that 
they clothe the human frame, are adapted | 
to two ends, warmth and decoration. 
Dr. Jarcer, a well-known scientist, still | 
happily with us, first made the important | 
discovery that Warmth and beauty in 
clothing are not incompatible. His 
hygienic padded boot is the last word in 
unobtrusive smartness, and he has shown | 
that it is possible for what is known as| 
underwear to be chic without inviting 
pulmonary trouble. Dress from top to 
toe in woollens is Dr. Jazcer’s advice, 
and his own portrait, freely reproduced, 
represents him doing so. While the 
photograph is not that of a mere fldneur, 
Dr. loan compares favourably in 
appearance with any smart Guardsman 
or man about town who may be seen in 
Pall Mali or at a Church Parade, and his 
sense of hygienic superiority, especially 
on a hot summer day, must afford him a 
satisfaction to which those butterflies of 
fashion are strangers. 

Let us now illustrate our subject by 
two concrete examples. First let us 
suppose the case of a lady wishing to 

urchase a ball-dress. She must begin 

y deciding on a pattern, and here she 
will be helped by the advice of most of 
the daily and weekly newspapers pub- 
lished throughout the United Mindion. 
She decides to follow the taste, let us 
say, of the Editor of The Daily News, 
and by a diligent study of the pages 
devoted to the subject of ladies’ dress in 
that journal finally selects the costume 





There is no movement in these watches.” 





she prefers. The dress itself will not be 


the purpose. 

We will now consider the case of a 
gentleman wishing to buy a new tweed 
suit. The newspapers do not vie with one 
another in offering him advice upon the 
subject, but a few of them do retain the 
services of a “sartorial expert” laying 
claim to the rank of Major, who will 
with great confidence recommend a tailor, 
generally one carrying on business in 
Fleet Street, a thoroughfare widely 
renowned for the smart appearance of 
those who frequent it. The purchaser 
will proceed, mutatis mutandis, in the 
manner indicated in the former example. 
When he receives his bill he may be 
surprised to find his simple brown suit 
described as “One Heather Mixture 
Fancy Check Cheviot Lounge Coat, lined 
through Silk, one Do. Do. D.B. Waist- 
coat, one pr. Do. Do. Trousers,” but he 
must not allow himself to be put out by 
this figurative language. Every social 
clique has its passwords. 

he few hints we have given may 
serve as a useful introduction to a more 
extended study of an important and far- 
reaching subject. That is why we have 
given them. 

P.S.—The question of dressing on 
£10 a year presents no difficulties. Set 
aside that sum to expend upon clothing, 
and when you have spent it stop dressing. 





A Chance for the Faculty. 


Tue following important communica- 
tion has been forwarded to us. We 
particularly call attention to the effective 
simplicity of the writer’s method of 
dating his composition. 

“ Berve, date of the post-mark. 

*“‘GENTLEMAN,—We have the honour of in- 
forming you that our Grawp-CaTaLoovuE is just 
out lies for the gratis-forwarding at the 
disposal of the in- and outlandish medical 


circles.” 
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MINISTERIAL MILLINERY.—No., 3. 


Mr. H-re-rt Gr-pst-xr, Sir E. Gr-y, ayo Pror. Br-ce. 











DAWN. 


Tue shadows and the shrouding gloom have ceased ; 
A golden sea of glory floods the Kast, 
With bars of crimson lined ; 
Now Day has ris’n triumphant over Night ; 
I know it is so by the streak of light 
Which filters thro’ my blind. 


Sunrise! and men’s sad hearts grow glad and gay 
To greet the golden promise of the day 
And all the good to be ; 
Yet, I confess, this much-belauded dawn 
(Excuse me, while I just suppress a yawn) 
Hardly appeals to me. 


I do not rush to greet the thing with zest, 
While Hope insurgent agitates my breast ; 
I could not if I tried ; 
But I remember with a boding fear 
At this especial season of the year 
Tis precious cold outside. 


This is the painful hour when in my soul 
Comfort with Duty struggles for control 

To arbitrate my lot. 
Well, since yon streak of light proclaims the day, 
The question must be faced without delay, 

Shall I get up,—or not? 


| POLITICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| 
Views thrown on a screen are to be a feature in the Flec- 


tioneering tactics of several candidates. Others expect to 
derive more profit from throwing a screen on their views. 

Certain Post Office employees who were suffering from 
overwork and did not find themselves very well suited with 
the Heir of Dersy are hoping to benefit by a change to Buxton. 
| Mr. Joms Burns, who believes in a proper division of 
Labour, wishes it to be understood that he (J. B.) will always 
furnish a liberal supply of steamboats if the Prime Minister 
will be responsible for a liberal supply of peers. 








Tue season in which the coming General Election is to 
occur has made the following form of appeal very popular : 
Vore ror ——— AND A Happy New Year. 
As in the case of that other formula— 
VoTe FOR ——— AND NOW WE SHAN’T BE Lona !— 
the virtue of this contract, from a candidate’s point of view, 
lies in its vagueness. Happiness depends so much upon the 
taste. The electorate should demand some more explicit and 
universally recognisable boon, such as 
VoTe FOR ——— AND A FINE DAY TO-MORROW ! 





| Js Marrice a Lorrery ?—‘“ Draw for ——’s Widow and 
| Children. Winning ‘No. 480.”—Liverpool Echo. 
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LITTLE MOTOR-SHOOTING 
THE MIDLANDS. 
From the “ Field” of 1915.) 


A IN 


Tue chill sunrise of a November day 
was just appearing between the curtains 
of my bedroom window, when I awoke 


} 
| 


to find a native pulling my bedclothes | 


vigorously. He was in a high state of 
excitement, and exclaimed repeatedly 
‘Car, car,” in a tone of mingled alarm 
and pleasure. “ Shay ’s bin in t’ leene,”’ 
he added, waving his about. 
My somewhat slight acquaintance with 
the vernacular of the district enabled 
me to interpret his words to mean that 
1 motor-car had lately been observed in 
the neighbouring lane, and I lost no 
time in rousing D., my companion. 


arins 


at the end of a long straight stretch of 
road we stationed an elderly rustic, 
somewhat hard of hearing, and an enthu- 
siastic student of cloud shapes. Wander- 
ing about in the middle of the road, | 





with his eyes fixed upon the heavens, 
his oblivion to all that was passing 
rendered his presence a bait which no 
ordinary motor-car could, we hoped, | 
resist. In case however this attraction | 
proved insufficient we placed in his 
neighbourhood a nursemaid, with a| 
reputation for being easily 





flustered, 
and entrusted to her care a perambulator 
containing an infant, instructing her at 
the same time to lead another child by 
the hand. These preparations com- 
pleted, we concealed ourselves in two 
and rifles in hand awaited the 
We dismissed, as well we 


trees, 


as 


event. 


This was indeed the prospect of a}|could, our crowd of attendants, so as 


welcome change from the poor sport’ not to alarm our quarry. 


been having 


which we had 


This proved 


would make when suspended upon the 
wall of the mess-room at the depot, with 
a suitable inscription beneath, saying 
when and by whom it had been shot. 

What seemed to me, in my state 
of nervous tension, an intolerably long 
wait, was interrupted by my loader 
touching my arm. I turned and saw 
that he had his hand to his ear. Sure 
enough I heard presently the distant 
hrob of a motor-car. I peered between 
the leafless branches of the tree and saw 
our intrepid old man moving aimlessly 
to and fro in the road. Presently the 
distant throb grew louder, though the 
car was approaching very quietly, and 
[ looked to see that my-express was 
loaded and ready. 

In a second or two the car came in 
sight into the road. It was white in 
colour, and long and lowinshape. Sight- 
my rifle to 150 yards, I aimed witha 
coolness which surprised my- 


ing 


+ 





hitherto. D.andI hadarranged 
to take our short leave from 
the regiment in what we both 
consider the most enjoy ible 
form of sport; namely shoot- 
At one time 
| need not say, it was as easy to 


ing motor-cars 1e 


hag motor-cars as partridges, 
but since the rural councils, 


actuated by the amount of 
damage caused by these 


machines, offered a price for 
their destruction, they only 
appear very rarely, and it has 
become increasingly difficult 
to meet with them. 

D. and I had spent nearly a 
week in the neighbourhood 








self at the change-speed lever. 
Experience has convinced me 
that this is the surest way 
of stopping a car, though [ 
know opinions differ on the 


point. Many have been the 
smoking-room arguments to 
which I have listened. D., for 


example, follows the practice of 
aiming at the tyres, and then, 
following up the wounded car, 
| planting the coup de grace from 
a safe range in the carburetter. 
But this seems to me an un- 
sportsmanlike method, as one 
dislikes the idea of causing 
more trouble than is necessary 
to the car, and an expand- 








which, for my own reasons, I do 

not want to particularise, with- 

out getting the opportunity for 

which we looked. Day after 

day we had carefully examined the land- 
scape with our field-glasses from a con- 
venient hill. Day after day experienced 
local volunteers had investigated the high 
road for the of a car, but no 
success had rewarded our efforts. On 
one oceasion, it is true, we sighted a 
splendid Daimler, of, I should say, at 
least 60-h.p., which about corresponds 
to a “‘ Royal” in deer stalking, but it 
was out of shot. D. had a better chance 
at it than I had, but he only wounded 
it very slightly in the tail light, and it 
unfortunately got away. 

Our native guide led us to a corner 
of an adjacent lane, and in a muddy 
spot pointed out what were unmistak- 
able traces of an enormous car. The 
interest displayed in our plan of cam- 


spoor 


THE STRAP-HAMMOCK. 


As supplied on the Underground Trains de Luxe 


a difficult business, as our conclave was 
perceptibly increased every moment by 

natives who came with terror-stricken 
faces and stories of the damage and 
destruction wrought by the motor-car. 
As testimony one young farmer brought 
broken pieces of harness, due to the 
gymnastics of a nervous and highly- 
bred horse who had encountered the 
car in a lonely lane. Another displayed 
with tears in his eyes his aged grand 

mother, whose nerves had been irre- 
trievably ruined by the suddenapparition | 
of the car near her cottage door, where | 
she seems to have been ruminating in 
the sunshine. Though fortunately es- 


caping herself without physical injury, | 


owing to her presence of mind in run- 


jning into the house and bolting the} 
paign by the peasants was remarkable. | door, she described her alarm as some-| 


ing bullet planted at the base 
of the change-speed lever is 
quite effective. 

Upon this occasion, how- 
ever, we both missed the finest chance of 
our lives. I suppose I miscalculated the 
speed the car was travelling, for I only 
grazed the radiator with my first barrel, 
and smashed the number-plate with my 
second— poor shooting indeed, but the 
light wasnoneof the best. D. waseven less 
fortunate; his favourite shot at the tyres 
was absolutely useless, as they were 
studded with some metal which seemed to 
render them bullet-proof. The infuriated 
motor dashed past us at redoubled speed, 
and was out of sight in a few moments. 
We did not consider it prudent to follow 
it, as itmight return at any moment, and 
stopping a charging motor on the open 
road is no joke. We both thought it 
was a Mercédés, but were not sure. 

It was some slight consolation to us 
that D. on the following afternoon bagged 


Crowds of willing yokels came to act as| thing she would not easily forget. All| with a fortunate right and left a brace 
gillies, anxious to carry our express rifles, | informants reported the car as at least|of small de Dions, which he came on 
ka h.-p., and our appetites were whetted | quite suddenly as they were climbing 


and offering suggestions of a more or 
less inane nature. We eventually decided 


by the thought of the imposing appear- 


rather a steep hill. But the recollection 


upon baiting a trap for the monster, and'ance which the bonnet of this monster! of losing that big car still haunts us. 
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\sex suffers, and it is suggested that 
CHARIVARIA. | Expletives should be taught at every 

Tue flood of election oratory is now girls’ school. 
at its height, and numbers of British 
electors are fleeing to Russia for quiet, 
and peace. 


A schoolboy at Kasposvar, in Hun- 
gary, having failed in an examination 
|on the works of Kazinozy, a local writer, 
Mr. Wywnpnam, M.P. has likened Sir | fired a revolver at Kazivozy’s statue. 
Henry Campsett-BaNNerMAN to the clown | This is not encouraging to those who 
in the pantomime who touches up every | are anxious to see a statue erected to 
class and every interest with a red-hot the memory of Evcup. 
poker. Jonn Burns, too, —- 


A hair specialist declares that bald- 
Mr. Wusston CaurcHit, has issued an ness is contagious. It is certainly 
election address, and a Life of Lord hereditary, to judge by the head of the 
Ranpotpx Cuurcut. The latter is a average baby. 
very creditable performance. : 
Fi | 





A hen belonging to Mr. T. 
Tanner, of Great Somerfield, 
Wilts, has laid an egg weighing 
12 ozs., which, when it was 
broken, was found to contain 
another egg. This is the sort 
of useful prodigy which one 
would expect to appear at election 
time. ao 

Owing to Dr. Ex Reicu’s hav- 
ing thoughtlessly stated in the. 
Grand Magazine that English | 
women are too cold, husbands 
are now being pestered by their 
wives to buy them a new set of 
furs. 


The British Ambassador at 
Berlin has given a treat to the 
chimney- sweep apprentices of 
Berlin. It is significant, as show- 
ing how the tension of feeling 
between the two countries has 
relaxed, that not a single German 
newspaper referred to this as an 
indirect encouragement to the 
Blacks in South-west Africa. 


A Commission now sitting in 

Berlin is trying to find some ————— 
means of rendering cavalry horses invisi-| The police, who are sometimes ab- 
ble in warfare. The simplest solution,|surdly touchy, are objecting to the 
of course, is to go without them. But| expression “ Police trap,” and it is pos- 
it will be remembered that this experi-| sible that “Copper mine” will take its 
ment, made by us in the early days of| place. 
the South African struggle, fell short of | 
complete success. 


A correspondent in last week’s Punch 

. is anxious for further explanation as to 

The Chief Constable of Surrey has been | the report that a police constable had 

authorised to obtain a uniform for him-| been seen “running in a West-end 

self at an estimated cost of £52 7s. To| street,” as reported in ‘this column. 

prevent his being stolen for the sake of | Surely he exaggerates the importance of 

his fine clothes, he will, we understand, | this event, for one of the most common- 

be surrounded by a strong posse of | and annoying—sights in London is a 
police whenever he walks abroad. | street being taken up. 
pe alle 

The theory is now being advanced by| It has long been the boast of this 

a Continental doctor that the fact that| country that no class is so utterly sub- 

ladies are not allowed to swear is| merged that it will not ultimately get 





responsible for a vast majority of the 
attacks of nerves from which the gentle 


justice. Sir Grorce Gise, the new Chair- 
man of the District Railway (and we 


sincerely congratulate the Company on 
their admirable choice) has promised to 
consider the case of the Strap hangers, 
which some humane persons have brought 
to his notice. 


One more complaint against the Dis- 
trict Railway (and then we shall hold 
our peace till Sir George Gres has had 
a fair chance of correcting the astound- 
ing blunders committed in the course 
of the initiation of the new system). 
“Choleric” writes to complain that 
there is frequently no important official 
on the platform to whom to express 
one’s opinion of the line after being 


AN IDYLL. 


“Sorr EYES LOOKED LOVE TO EYES WHICH SPAKE AGain,”—Childe Harold. 


kept waiting for some thirty minutes. 
We think this safety valve should be 
supplied. 


Such Frenchmen as feared a war with 
Germany have received great comfort 
froma report in the Staatsbiirger Zeitung 
that the Kaiser has declared that in the 
event of hostilities he himself would act 
as Chief of the General Staff. 





From The Tiwerton Gazette :— 


“To Messrs. ——. 
Sins,—I have used your ~—— Drinks 
for more than three years, and have 
not lost one calf, even though the land 
is much addicted to the production of 
| that fatal malady.” 


Can he mean Varicose Veins ? 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Me. Wutam O’Brtey’s Recollections (Macuiiay) supply a | 
useful page in the varied record of the Home Rule question. | 
It is here presented as viewed from within by one of the men 
who have largely helped to keep it going during the last 
quarter of a century. Mr. O’Brien glories in presenting 
the Celtic nature hot-blooded and not ashamed. He loves 
Ireland with heart and soul, hating England with, equal 
fervour. Of all English statesmen, the one for whom he 
cherishes the bitterest animosity is Mr. Forster, the Chief 


| Secretary who, on quitting Ireland, by pure accident escaped 


the fate by which Lord Freperick Cavenpish was done 
to death. For Mr. Grapstone, who, espousing the Home 
Rule cause, wrecked his party and exiled himself from 
Downing Street, Mr. O’Brien has not a word of grateful 
wknowledgment. Whilst he does not defend the section of 
the National Party who practised murder and rapine—he 
laments the Phoenix Park murders as “one of those fiendish 
strokes of fate which one is tempted to believe to be Ireland’s 


| peculiar heritage, he traces the virility of Parnellism to 
I ' : - - . 3 

the accession of men who earlier served apprenticeship in the 
Fenian Brotherhood. On Mr. Davirr, in particular, he 











lavishes warm encomium. There are many interesting notes 
personal to Parwett, more especially during his residence at 
Kilmainham which Mr. O’Brien proudly shared. The politi- 
cal notes are varied by some touching references to the 
author's mother, whom in her last illness he was, by special 
permission of Mr. Forsrer, permitted regularly to visit. 
My Baronite long knew the Member for Mallow in the House, 
and occasionally had remarks to make upon “the headlong 
shouting, wildly gesticulating way that,” as Mr. O’Brien 
frankly admits, ‘‘ became his appalling elocutionary manner.” 
The confidences of these Recollections, freed from the mask 
of blood-curdling manner, reveal a man who, if self- 
opinionated and truculent in tone, was neither a time-server | 
nor a self-seeker, his action directed solely by desire to serve | 
what he honestly regarded as the interests of his country. ' 


The Baron sees before him a divided duty in dealing with | 
The Sands of Pleasure, by Fusox Youre (Grant Ricwarps). | 
To notice it, or not? Well, after quiet deliberation, he has | 
decided in favour of the first alternative. It is a curiously 
clever piece of work, which, if not placed absolutely on the 
Baron’s “ Index,” must be marked “caute legendum.” Any 
reader in the course of perusal, arriving at Chapter IV., 
page 175, will come across the following passage: “There 
was a cool freshness in the air,” and taking this as a text | 
the Baron is bound to confess that there is, about this novel, 
“a cool freshness” which is less invigorating than startling. | 
The commencement of the tale is dull; the finish, Book ui, | 
“The House on the Rock,” unsatisfactory. Mr. Firsow Youne, 
in his luridly brilliant “ Book ii,” describes halls of dazzling 
light, but bids us protect our nostrils from the sulphurous 
smell of the flames, while we note the forced gaiety of the, 
professional votaries of pleasure in the revolting Cabaret des 
Néants, and in other holes of nocturnal “ amusement,” where 
the doings of the “ gay’ set would make the repentant shades 
of Tom, Jerry, the Oxonian, Kate, and her “chums,” put in 
a claim to be considered, by comparison with such a lot, as| 
fairly good angels, save for a little damage to their wings. 
From nights of wearisome pleasure in Paris, always going at 
the pace that kills, the change to the rest and quiet in the pure 
air, forest, and open fields of Barbizon, is indeed a sensibly 
soothing relief. Here, refreshed, we can stand with Mizet’s 
simple peasants as they piously recite the evening’s Angelus. | 
How we loathe Paris now! ‘The story of Toni is ordinary, | 
but pathetically true. Richard Gray’s sudden ion for this 
poor, lovely, lost girl, a waif and stray in silks and satins, 





is strongly painted. Then the awakening of this man, and his 
accidental visit to a Trappist monastery in Cornwall, is a 
most effective contrast. But cui bono? To whom is it to be 
recommended ? Yet, in its way, it is a powerful book. 


The Baron congratulates Mr. Witrrm Warp on the first 
number of the “ New Series” of The Dublin Review, now 
under his judicious editorship. Evidently he designs catering 
for the general reader as well as for the ecclesiastical and 
literary student. ‘This is most wise. Amongst such articles 
as will be popular with the majority are to be found a very 
amusing one by Lord Lianparr, giving, from his own personal 
experience, some sketches of an Irish Election, and, for all 
interested in Education, a brief, but most interesting paper, by 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., descriptive of his recent visit to the 
United States. The name of Mr. W. S. Litty among the 
contributors is a guarantee of good work, while an article 
headed “ Manninc and Gtapstoye, The ‘ Destroyed’ Letters,” 
is calculated to whet the appetite of those who are looking 
forward to the forthcoming life of the Cardinal, by the Rev. 
F. Kent, wherein we shall see that, after all, the above- 
mentioned documentary evidence was not “ destroyed,” but, 
like “Le petit bonhomme,—vit encore.” Of course, The 
Dublin is, first and foremost, for a Catholic public, but its 
new Editor will be well advised to increase its value and 
extend its usefulness by going outside the charmed 
circle, and availing himself of the services of many ready 
and willing writers. Cannot Mr. Warp discover a modern 
“Father Prout,” classically poetical, humorous, and quite 
up-to-date ? 


Granting certain improbabilities, which readers of A 
Vendetta in Vanity Fair (Hetyemany) will easily discover for 
themselves, the Baron can recommend this novel of EsTHer 
MILLER’s as a good story, well told, stimulating and amusing. 


In The Premier's Daughter (F. V. Ware & Co.) Avice and 
Ciaupe Askew have given usa good melodramatic novel. The 
cleverly complicated plot is worked out in a thoroughly 
interesting scheme of action and dialogue. The writing is 
occasionally careless: perhaps ALice got lost in Wonderland 
and Criaupe did a bit on his own account; or while CLauDE 
was lounging in an easy chair, smoking a cigar or pipe, ALICE, 
pen in hand, took up the narrative and continued it in a 


| style that happened at the moment to suit her own fancy. Be 
this as it may, Atice and Ciaupe, or Atice or CLavupe, do just 


now and then drop into what used to be known as a “‘London 
Journal style,” as for example when “ Chevenix waved the 
footman from the room,” and ‘‘ when red flame seemed to dart 
into Paul Carew’s dark eyes, and the pupils dilated. Then 
he threw his head back ”’—but here the Baron pauses in his 
quotation to inquire “when his head was thrown back, who 
caught it?” The Baron congratulates ALice and CLavpE on 
so far departing from orthodox lines as to allow a decidedly 
unprincipled little woman “with a past, rather fast,” 
to marry an elderly amatory 
Colonel, and to live mundanely 
happily (as probably the ma- 
jority of such people do) ever 
afterwards. The man, too, the 
protagonist, who has been deeply 
wronged, never gets right again, 
and comes to utter grief. Alto- 
gether the novel renounces the 
ordinary scheme of poetic jus- 
tice, and sets before us ordi- 
nary results arising quite 
naturally out of extraordinary 
complications. 





THE 
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CHARIVARIA. 

To obviate the unseemly sight of 
women interrupters at Election meetings 
being forcibly ejected, the proposal has | 
been made that at every hall a mouse 








The title of Mr. H. A. Vacmett’s new cousins across the Atlantic have invented 


book is to be A Face of Clay. This,a new word for a 
is prettier than Putty Face. 


And a song has been published en- 


titled, “I Hid my Love.” This again is 
should be kept, which could be let loose ' prettier than “I gave my 


Love a hiding.” 





if necessary. 

A letter posted at 
Yarmouth in 1872, 
addressed to a 
Nottingham _fish- 
monger, has now 
been delivered to 
him. This speaks 
well for the energy 
of the new Post- 
master -General in 
working off arrears. 


An American in- 
ventor has declared 
that ome — 
mon every 
will be able to fly, 
and the Ozar is 
cheering up. 


It is feared that 
owing to the om- 
nibus companies, 
on whose horses 
the War Office has 


a claim in time of 
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war, taking to jp? 
motors, it b+ be| [ipa 
necessary for the h/7 ; 
State to maintaina| 7 Uy , = 
4 4 7 
much larger re- LA 
serve of draught AYA 


animals. This will 
mean a great loss 
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ublic dinner which 
will take the place of that clumsy expres- 
sion. It is “ Chewfest.” 


The Daily Mail is responsible for a 
new form of Election madness. It is 
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of interest on 
capital tied up. It 
is thought, how-| _- 
ever, that it may be | ~72@ 
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possible to get over 
this difficulty by 
increasing the num- 
ber of wars. 


Hard things are 
occasionally said of 
our commercial 
morality, but frank- 
ness in advertising 


\ 


\ \\ 
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‘ 


FAINT PRAISE. 


Squire (interviewing Keeper about his next shoot). ‘We MUST HAVE ANOTHER GUN, THOMAS. 
Wuat about THE Rector ? 
Keeper. “ Weut, Sir, ’E’s A MODERATE FAIR SHOT AT ANYTHING THAT’S NOT MOVIN’, 


Is HE ALL RIGHT?” 





certainly seems to 
be on the increase. Our attention has 
been called to an announcement concern- 
ing a certain firm’s “Fresh Butter” 
which states :—“ We have su 
plies of the finest butter the world 
produces arriving every week, bought 
months ago before the advance.” 





The announcement that huge bones 
have been discovered in Dead Lodge 
Cafion, Canada, is we hear, causing an 
immense influx of dogs into that part. 








During a wedding at Templeton, 
Devonshire, last week, a cat made her 
way through the spectators and sat 
down by the altar, from which position 
she quietly surveyed the proceedings. 
It has been surmised from this that a 
certain section of the cat population are 
contemplating the introduction of more 
ceremony into their own marriages. 


One would scarcely go to America for 





a poetic and fanciful idea, but our 


vulgarly known as 
dash-dottiness. 


Judge of the sur- 
prise of the gentle- 
man who wrote to 
The Globe last week 
with a grievance 
‘against Punch, 
| upon finding that 
/his communication, 
which was signed 
with the request, 
|“ Everything in its 
proper place,” was 
not resting in the 
waste-paper basket. 





A Conservative 
paper publishes an 
article entitled, “Do 
| not spoil your vote.” 
\It cannot be too 
iclearly understood 
we \ithat the advice 
iy | given is not in- 
tended for Liberals. 
The average 

female brain, we 
‘learn from a lecture 
by Dr. Hotianper, 
lis about five ounces 
lighter than the 
male brain. It is 
astonishing what a 
number of men one 
meets who, no doubt 
from motives of 
gallantry, lead one 
to believe that the 


matter is the other 
way about. 


“4 Mix Yvena, .the 


late Korean Minis- 
ter in France, has 
been long in doubt 
whether etiquette 
requires him to 
commit suicide in 
consequence of his Emperor's having 
placed his country under Japanese con- 
trol. It is not improbable that he may 
let himself off with a caution. 





Sir Hewry Campsett-Bawwerman’s deci- 
sion to make a beginning of disarmament, 
even if no others follow our fine example, 
continues to be applauded in all the Chan- 
celleries of Europe— except, curiously 
enough, those which we had looked upon 
as being peculiarly friendly to us. 
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(A Suggestion for the Prime Minister.) 


An Irishman, being anxious to learn French, and hearing that the 
great difficulty was to master the first six lessons, said that in that case 
he would begin at the seventh. ] 


Sin,—If I rightly grasp the situation— 





THE RENASCENCE OF HYSTERIA. 
(In the manner of Mr. James Watts-Douglas in “The Morning Leader.”’) 

Last week I painted a portrait of the real “C.-B.” Here 
is a companion portrait of the real “A.B.” It is not an 
imaginary portrait, but an impression drawn straight from 
life, without party prejudice or political bias. Place: Queen’s 
Time: eight p.m. The audience is packed. The 





Now that the Chinese fake begins to pall, 
One lonely issue lies before the nation, 
And by it you propose to stand or fall. 


To England, making plaint with lips aweary 
Of Foreign Tariffs grown a shade too warm, 
Your answer runs—Quieta non movere, 
You take, in fact, the motto, No Reform ! 


Sir, you may claim to have your cogent reasons, 
Some may be wrong and others almost right, 

But you can hardly spend six solid seasons 
Over the policy of sitting tight. 


Tariff Reform may be the merest lumber 
Meant to be locked in limbo on a shelf, 

But just to sit upon the key and slumber 
Is searce an occupation in itself. 


When you have spoiled the publican and parson 
(A month or so should prove enough for that), 

And cancelled certain title-deeds by arson, 
Won't the remaining time fall rather flat ? 


The glorious scheme to which your life is wedded, 
The noble plan whereon your heart is set, 

For which the bravest want to go bald-headed— 
Home Rule, I hear, is not to be just yet. 


Although you tell us you will not be happy 
Until the prize is yours, and you attain, 
It's not, you say, at present on the tapis, 
But floating somewhere in the Great Inane. 


You've sworn to Repmonp (else he must have chucked you) 
That you would not allow an hour’s delay, 

jut for absurd conventions which obstruct you, 
Stupid impediments that block the way. 


‘Not yet!” you cry; “the auspices are hostile ; 
But, though for six brief years it’s not our game 

To champion your abused and alien-boss'd isle, 
We shall be thinking of you all the same. 


“ Those obstacles (we can’t tell how) will vanish ! 
Wait till we touch our second spell of power ”— 
(Hasta mafiana-—as they say in Spanish) 
‘“ And then will dawn the psychologic hour !” 


But how should Time advance your vessel shoreward ? 
Nothing that helps can happen in between. 

Far better put the sleepy dial forward, 
And jump the vacant years that intervene. 


Why tarry for the hope that hugs the distance ? 
Why wait till this next Parliament is done? 
Why not ignore the futile thing’s existence, 
And start instanter with the next but one ? 0. 8. 








A Pluralist. 


Echo :— 
“Strong, healthy Christian Girl. After 6.” 





pursuits to keep up ? 


stalls are snowy with male plastrons and female décolletages. 
|(Can’t I write?) Obscurely wedged among the congested 
| nonentities on the right is Sir Epwarp C.arke, fierce-eyed, 
his stern lips grinding together like the upper and the 
nether millstone. You can hear the noise all over the hall 
| Suddenly a tall, lithe, lean man glides into view. It is Mr. 
| Batrour. There are heavy pouches under his dark eyes. Dark 
es. I don’t mean tobacco pouches, although, no doubt, 
‘he smokes. Cigarettes I expect though, heavily drugged. 
| These pouches make the eyes sombrely mournful and delicately 
| sad P think of Hamlet. Yes, Mr. Batrour is Hamlet. By 
| Jingo, he is Hamlet ; or is he Benedick, or Malwolio? or the un- 
decided Mr. Kingsbury? No, he is Hamlet. Just Hamlet. -As 
he floats by like a shadow in a frock-coat, I long to see him in 
doublet and hose, talking to the skull of Yorick instead of to 
| Sir Epwarp CiarKe. e has the Hamlet tem nt, the 
|subtle brain playing in the subtle face, cadieat Eaasting 
features that are carved into a tenuous preciosity of contour. 
| The contrast between the visage of Sir Epwarp CLarkE and the 
| visage of Mr. Batrour is violent: it is the lily and the lion, the 
rapier and the rock, the sword and the pen, the lady and the 
| tiger, the honeysuckle and the bee. Thecontrast between Mr. 
| Batrour’s face and other faces is marked too. You would 
never, for instance, mistake him for C.-B., or General Bootu, 
or Little Ticu. This is very wonderful. Meanwhile Sir Epwarp 
CiarkE, the old lion, goes on grinding his lips together. They 
are bleeding now. Bleeding. 

The cheers light Mr. Batrour’s face with a boyish smile 
that shows the white teeth under the silken moustache. 
Hamlet becomes Prince Charming. I long to see him in 
pantomime. In tights. How exquisitely he would kiss the 
sleeping beauty! Stay, he is Romeo and Paolo, Pelleas and 
Tristan, Launcelot and Lohengrin. He is everyone I have 
ever read about. He is Aylwin. He is Warts- w. He 
is too fragile, too fine, too sweetly nice for the platform. 
Lord Ranpotps Caurcu called him Postlethwaite. He is 
Postlethwaite. Even this polite mob shocks his fastidious 
senses. He ought to live in a rosery, singing songs to his 
guitar. Darniey, Rizzio, Mr. Hew.err, Crsquevaiii, CHESTERTON 
—why does Mr. Batrour’s face fill my mind with images of 
romantic phantoms and ineffectual angels? He is a Rossetti 
lover, a Burne-Jones knight, a figure in a Morris tapestry. 
Is Mr. Cuampertats “ La Belle Dame Sans Merci”? or is he 
Mrs. Beeton? Are the “roots of relish sweet” the roots of 
Fiscal Reform? Has the knight been lulled to sleep? You 
needn't answer these questions. Needn’t. 

But enough of Keats and allegory. Mr. Baxrour is on his 
long legs, and I yield to his glamour. While he speaks, my 
thoughts roam in the Italian ensientabe among the Mepicis 
and the Borcias. For I have read, you know! I may be 
writing in a halfpenny Radical paper, but I’m literary, I am. 
I know a good thing when I see it. Isthisman modern? Is 
he a twentieth-century reincarnation of some suave and supple 
Florentine? or is he of to-day, a real up-to-dater, like me and 
Haroip Beosie and Bart Kennepy? We're the chaps to give 
you red-hot impressions. Weknow. We can write too. 4 ust 


From advertisements for House Servants in The Liverpool | see what comes now !—The infinitely crafty face is moulded 


and modelled into bland, polished contours and fluently blend- 
ing curves. The whole man is sinuous. His brindled hair 


After six what? Soldiers? Policemen? And how will she| pomades sleekly to the nape of the neck in waves that end in 
find time to pursue her house-duties with all these other| rippling undulations. His face is all ovality, and the line of the 


















jaw from ear to chin is a flowing swerve. [Jam satis.—Eb.] 
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THE SHRIEKING SISTER. 


Tae Sevstere Womay, “YOU HELP OUR CAUSE? WHY, YOU’RE ITS WORST ENEMY! 





Bernard Tectridge , 
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Her Ladyship (who is giving a Servants’ 
TO BE MY PARTNER.” 


a, = 


DUTY FIRST. 


Ball—to Butler). “ We SHALL BEGIN WITH A SQUARE DANCE, AND I SHALL WANT You, WILKINS, 


Wilkins. “Certainty, m’LADY; AND AFTERWARDS I PRESOOM WE MAY DANCE WITH '0OM WE LIKE?” 








PLATFORM GOSSIP. 
(By our Millinery Expert.) 

Tue importance of the Platform frock 
in the education of the masses cannot | 
be too warmly insisted upon, for it is 
no exaggeration to say that the fate of 
the Empire may depend upon the hang 
of a skirt, the sit of a sleeve, or the tilt 
of a hat. Canvas, of course, is the 
obvious material for campaign wear, 
quite irrespective of party, but the 
general policy of one’s men-folk may be 
adequately illustrated in the particular) 
style and cut of one’s gown. ‘Thus, the, 
wife of the Unionist should affect the 
Empire style in blues and purples, while 
the fair antagonist of Chinese labour | 
will choose a “ Liberty” gown in golds| 


and yellows, with the coiffure braid:d|speaker’s table, and the seat lost in 
The pretty Pro-| consequence. 


and a fan in evidence. 
tectionist will be well advised to wear) 


an “overseas” wrap, 80 much in vogue) in these strenuous days, is not always 
with our Colonial sisters, and display a' sympathetic, and it is therefore advisable 


ham. The chic corselet-skirt and bolero 
in Irish guipure will indicate sufficiently 
that the wearer is fighting for Home 
Rule policy, while the graceful three-| 
decker skirt and cut-away coatee,— | 
trimmed gold passementerie,—will be 
found a convincing argument against | 
any reduction of the Navy. 

Upon arriving on the platform the fair 
campaigner must, after having ascer- 
tained the exact whereabouts of the} 
nearest exit, make quite sure that her 
seat is so placed that the speaker on 
rising does not in any way obstruct the 
view of the crowd, for a recent fiasco is 
still fresh in the public mind where the 
most inspiring costume on the platform 
was effectually concealed behind the 


The mood of the audience, however, 





| good show of jewellery made in Birming-| to keep a stout umbrella by the side of 


one’s chair ready to be put up the 
moment that the electors become over 
lavish with their offerings. Never wait 
till the platform is stormed, even though 
you are in the right. Twenty yards is 
the regulation limit to keep between 
yourself and the hooligan hecklers 
though this course may necessitate a 
continual retirement on your part. Plat 
form millinery should be of crush 
toqueable kind, and though belts in soft 


| suede and panne are always modish and 


charming, the stiff leather variety with 
silver studs and a long buckle may 
be found to contribute to a victorious 
meeting. 





Athletics for Women. 
Is not this carrying the craze a little 
too far? 


| 
| 








“Youno Lapy Wayrep, to help in the house | 
and vault bar; £16 to begin. Address Hotel | 


&c.”—Derby Daily Telegraph. 
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A 8PECULATION IN FUTURES. | the Peninsula of Hindustan.” 


(By a Horetess Tory.) Tue Crry.—On the Stock Exchange, 
A Corresponpest named Mr. PitcHett | Consols closed strong at 354. There 
Strona informs Mr. Punch that, after! was a brisk demand for foreign gilt- 
many years of work on the lines origin-| edged stocks. Several parcels of in- 
ally indicated by Mr. H. G. Wetts, he | dustrial securities changed hands, the 
has managed to construct a Time| Continent buying coal and ship-building 
Machine. He claims to have made a| shares freely. 
successful trip last Monday into the | 
year 1914. But let him speak for him- 


self : 





AustraliA.—The dispute with China 
as been settled by the prompt action of 
2 . |the Chinese Navy. Admiral Li Lo’s 
“When I started the machine I tried to g0/ threat to bombard Melbourne induced 


cash, but I overshot the mark and found : Foye 
myself in a strange room reading The Times 0g to accept the ordinance prohibiting 


of April 1, 1914. Luckily I made short-hand | subjects of the island Republic from 





notes on my cuff from the summffry column. entering Chinese territory. 

Luckily, I say, for after a few minutes the 

machine reversed and landed me back in 1906 Norra Awmenrica.— Emperor , THEODORE 
The regulating mechanism needs perfecting, | 7ye_ First opened the Panama Canal 
and this means expense. If you, Mr. Punch, vesterda In his speech he referred to 
will advance a few hundred pounds I will th oe f 1 . f (’. 1 
make you a millionaire. Think what this | the recent peacelu annexation of vanada. 
machine can do for you. It can save you the | His Masesty added that judicious and 
cost of artists, contributors and staff. Your| persistent application of the Monroe 
week's work can be done in half an hour. You! Doctrine would enable the Empire of 
simply let the machine take you and a Kodak North America both to extend its 


into the middle of next week. You can then . : . 
buy next week's Punch at a bookstall, snap- | boundaries and to shorten its title. A 


\cablegram of congratulation from the 


shot it page by page, return to the present |“ ‘ . 
week, give the films to the printers, and tell | Emperor of Germany was received in 


them to do the rest.” silence. 


To prove that he is speaking the 
truth, Mr. Prrcnerr Srrone forwards a) becoming serious. A general strike is 
transcript of the notes from his shirt-| threatened, the Reform Committee deem- 
cuff, and offers to produce the shirt) ing this to be the most effective method 
itself if desired. Mr. Punch declines to| of breaking the power of the bureau- 
be made a millionaire at the expense cracy. Seditious doctrines have per- 
of his young men; but if any of his| meated the Manchurian army, rendering 
readers feel disposed, on the evidence! its return a possible source of danger. 
given above and below, to have a flutter, | Count Wirre is about to promulgate his 
Mr. Pircnerr Srroxa will no doubt let|new scheme of government. Maxim 
them in. Gorxy’s rooms have been searched, but 
|no compromising papers were found. 
The Tsar remains at Tsarskoe Selo. 


From “ The Times” of April 1, 1914. 
f Lord Bt — ——. been suffering | In the English House of Commons, 
pa lig ae inn RF sa yesterday, the Leader of the Opposition 
have prescribed a cruise in the Medi- introduced 6 motion effirming that Mr. 
y Po. , ~ | Repmonp’s simultaneous occupation of 
terranean Sea. ‘The offer of the London ~- .s : 
County Council to lend him a steamboat the posts of Prime. Minister in both the 
soamee Saapee ee (aa a English and the Irish Governments was 
rca a 1 Kaela aoe a breach of constitutional usage. There 
8 ’ ’ was no debate, the motion being nega- 
Mr. Joseph CHAMBERLAIN delivered at | tived after the closure had been applied 
Pimlico last night an address on “ Tariff | at the instance of Sir Kem Harpiz, who 
Reform.’ He concluded with an appeal | led the House in the absence of Mr. 
for closer fellowship between England | Repwonp. 


and her colony. In the Irish House of Commons, 

Lecrore.—At St. George’s Hall yester- | yesterday, Mr. Repwonp announced that 
day afternoon Lord Krromener, dressed | order now reigned in Ulster. He read 
in the now obsolete Khaki, resumed his a dispatch from General FLavin, report- 
chromo-biograph lectures on “ Remi-| ing the extermination of the last of the 
niscences of India.” His original refer-| Orange guerilla bands. They had taken 
ences to Mr. Mortey have been expunged. | refuge in a ditch and refused to sur- 
render. It is probable that General 


Sprecia, Arricies are published to-day Fiavix will be made a Field Marshal for| 


on “A Plea for the Resuscitation of the hi - 

Navy,” “The New County Council | “* tY- | 
Buildings in Trafal uare,” “The| The Rent Recovery Bill was read a 
Problem of the Unemployed—xXIL.,” and | second time. 





“ Limitations of English Suzerainty over | MR. JOHN BURNS DAY BY DAY. 


forward to next pey-day, as I was short of | 1. Australian Foreign Office this morn- | 


Russia. — The unrest in Moscow is'| 


Jan. 8.—The Right Hon. Jonmy Burys 
speaks for three hours at Haggerston 
on the peremptory need of municipalis- 
ing county cricket and providing old- 
age pensions for disabled professional 
football players. — Mr. Jony Montey, 
speaking at Arbroath, deplores the grow- 
ing addiction of the British to specta- 
cular athletics. 

Jan. 9.—Mr. Jonx Burns, supporting 
the candidature of Mr. Birrecy at Bristol, 
speaks for two hours and three-quarters 
on the urgent necessity of legislation 
abolishing every kind of public vehicle 
plying for hire except electric tramcars. 
“The motor car andthe metor bus,” 
remarked Mr. Burns in the course of an 
eloquent peroration lasting for upwards 
of forty minutes, “have done more to 
disintegrate the primordial and_ para- 
mount solidarity of our sociological 
system than any other invention since 
Hannipat blasted the Alps with vinegar 
and overthrew the serried phalanxes of 
the Roman legionaries on the sanguinary 
field of Thermopylz.”—-Sir Epwarp Grey, 
speaking at Berwick, predicts a great 
future for the motor in facilitating the 
distribution of country produce. 

Jan. 10,—Mr. Jonn Burns, supporting 
the candidature of Sir Jonyn Gorst at 
Cambridge, denounces the _fetish- 
worship of the classics as one of the 
most inveterate and pestiferous delusions 
which have thwarted the progress and 
fettered the imagination of this de2r 
old country of ours. “Had I,” re- 
marked Mr. Borys, “spent half the time 
habitually wasted by the profligate and 
effete scions of our mattoid, our crypto- 
gamous, our eviscerated aristocracy on 
obtaining an infinitesimal smattering of 
the obsolete and obliterated jargons of 
the Forum and the Agora; had I stuffed 
my head with the platitudes of Cicero, 
the imbecilities of Hrropotvs, and the 
contorted sophistries of Aristotie, I 
should have sunk into the limbo of the 
unemployed, Battersea would never have 
inscribed my name on her heart, and 
the Local Government Board would 
never have known its most strenuous 
and its most sesquipedalian chief.” 
(Great cheering, during which Mr. Burys 
resumed his seat, after having spoken 
for four hours and a quarter.)—Mr. 
Bryce, speaking at Donnybrook, con- 
gratulates the Gaelic League on their 
linguistic propaganda, but warns them 
not to neglect the classics or to think 
that any culture is complete which has 
not assimilated the Greek spirit. 

Jan. 11.—Mr. Joun Borys, replying to 
a correspondent who had asked his 
opinion as to the value of uniforms, fills 
six columns of The Daily News with an 
impassioned manifesto on the iniquity of 
sartorial extravagance in the Navy, the 
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Army, and the Church. 
writes Mr. Burns in the concluding| occasion of my previous visits to these 
paragraph, “that you can count on the| stately houses, I won heavily at baccarat 
present Administration to abolish once | each time, my winnings averaging close 
and for all this insufferable pageantry of |on £90 per week-end. I have heard it 
cocked hats and shovel hats, lawn sleeves | stated that in some constituencies the 
and gold lace, gaiters and gewgaws.”—| working man’s vote—in spite of the 
Mr. Hatpaye, speaking at Stirling, states Corrupt Practices Act—costs about 30s. 
that as long as human nature remains|a head to the candidate. A sum in 
human, the State would have to resign | simple division reveals the fact that, 
itself to a certain amount of unnecessary | instead of getting any remuneration for 
expenditure on the decorative side of the my votes, they cost me £45 apiece, to 
soldier’s dress in peace time. ‘say nothing of travelling expenses. 

Jan. 12.—Mr. Borys, ae at | Hitherto I have belonged to the “ better 
Poplar from nine P.M. till onea.m., declared | classes,” but I am so disgusted with the 
that the Liberal Government would be | flagrant ifijustice of the present electoral 
faithless to the sacred trust imposed | system that I seriously think of emulating 
upon them by the democracy if they did | the ple of Lady Warwior, “rising 
not enforce a strict vegetarian diet | superior to my environment” and joining 
throughout the Navy, reduce the estab- the ranks of the Socialists. 
lishment by 10,000 men, and confer the Faithfully yours, 
rank of Admiral upon all Captains of PLANTAGENET ~CGRUBBE. 
the L.C.C. steamboats.—Lord Tweep- 
mouTH, speaking at Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on the same night, declared that the 
Government were determined at all costs 
to maintain the Navy at the highest level | 
of efficiency. 

Jan. 13.—Mr, Jomy Burys, who was 
the principal vocalist at a smoking con- | 
cert given under the auspices of the was about to be run over by a bus. 
Rotherhithe Amalgamated Republicans, | His office was close to mine, in the same 
made a brief speech of some two hours’ | building, but its externals gave no clue 
duration, in which he recommended | to what passéd within it. For a time I 
his hearers to abjure all pomps and thought him a high-class money-lender, 
ceremonies, retain their bowlers in | judging in number of affluently- 
the presence of Royalty, and stick to| dressed gen mn, usually arriving in 
blue serge. ss home in the|hansoms or motor-broughams, who 
small hours he finds a Windsor uniform | habitually called upon him— invariably 
awaiting him, and tries it on to the | wrapped in gloom when they arrived, 
accompanimentof the Battersea Boanerges | as invariably wreathed in smiles when 
Brass Band. | they departed. I abandoned this theory 

Jan. 14.—Bourns night, antedated to| when I saw that many of his visitors 
suit electioneering exigencies. Conster-| were Cabinet Ministers and other poli- 
nation throughout Battersea and at the ticians of wealth and position, whose 
Local Government Board on discovering names are as household words. But | 
that the popular impression is that Mr.| never found a satisfactory one with 
Burns’ Christian name is not JoHN but which to replace it. 

Rosie. The fact that I had saved his life gave 
me some claim to intimacy, and thus it 
SOMETHING LIKE A GRIEVANCE. | was that he trusted me with his secret. 

Dear Mr. Puncu,—I note with acute | One evening we happened to discuss the 
satisfaction that The Globe has raised its| moral and mental effect of politics on 
voice against Saturday polling on the | politicians. As an earnest student of 
ground of the increasing agent fe daily press, 1 hazarded, perhaps on 
amongst the “ better classes” to spend | insufficient grounds, the opinion that 
their week-ends away from home.) politics, taken in excess, were almost 
Nothing serves better to drive home an, as fatal to the moral qualities as over- 
argument than a concrete example ; 4 indulgenee in alcohol. He listened 
me therefore give you my own experience. | with a htful smile, then slowly 
I have votes in five constituencies, and| replied: “Yet it was party-politics 
in no fewer than four polling takes place | which saved me from—from myself, and 
on a Saturday. What is the result?) made me what I am, respected, loved, 
Iam placed in the painful dilemma of | the idol of a legislature, the welcome 
either neglecting to discharge the duties | friend and counsellor of some of the 
of citizenship or breaking long-standing! greatest men in England. I am in 
engagements with two titled hostesses, | earnest. 
who on successive Saturdays have/|history of my regeneration. 
counted on my joining their house|ago I was a cab-driver. 
parties. 





A POLITICAL NECESSITY. 
I po not super that I should ever 


have learned the secret of his profession 
if I had not happened to save his life 
oné day when, having slipped upon the 
muddy asphalte in Victoria Street he 








Ten years 





Listen, and I will tell you the) 
|Such terms as—but, thank Heavens, the 
I was not a|days are long past when I would have 
What constitutes the peculiar! good cab-driver, in any sense—I was a/sullied my lips by repeating them out 


“I feel sure,”|hardship in my case is that, on the}man of low moral tone. 
|than a hankering after strong drink. I 


| 
| 


I had more 


was quarrelsome. My appearance was 
unwholesome. I found few fares, 
naturally enough, and I was never 
satisfied with what they paid me. One 
day—it was in mid-winter, and foggy— 
I picked up a fare in—in Prince's 
Gardens, I think it was, and drove him 
to one of the great political clubs. 
When he paid me, giving me, let us 
say, eighteenpence, I was not satisfied— 
and told him so. From a boy I had 
prided myself upon my flow of language 

I should have called it ‘lip,’ once—and 
that morning I had made several attempts 
to wash the fog out of my throat. 

“My fare, who had turned away, 
stopped and listened, at first in anger, 
afterwards, it seemed, in thoughtful 
admiration. When I had finished my 
remarks he asked me to repeat them. 
[ did so, with some added heat, and I 
think I must have excelled myself. 
Evidently delighted, he handed me a 
sovereign and his visiting-card, telling 
me to call upon him that evening. To 
cut a long story short, he proved to be 
an eminent politician, who was about to 
contest a by-election. Certain of the 
expressions which I had let fall had 
struck him as likely to be of great effect 
if applied, with slight modifications, to 
his opponent. He offered me liberal 
terms to act as his coach in the choice 
of epithets. He won that election— 
handsomely. His gratitude was extreme. 
He gave me introductions to many of 
his colleagues, in view of the approach- 
ing General Election. Since then I 
have never looked back.” 

“But did not your moral character 
become still more debased ?” 

“On the contrary. The constant 
necessity to rack my brains for new and 
telling terms of abuse has given me 
such a distaste for it that in private 
life I long since became the mildest- 
mannered of men. In order that my 
imagination might always be ready to 
respond to any calls upon it, I abjured 
the use of alcohol. I am now a total 
abstainer. Enforced eontemplation of 
the mendacity to which the most honour- 
able of men are driven under the stress 
of party-feeling has so repelled me that 
nowadays—I would nct deceive an 
income-tax collector.” 

“And your advice has been regularly 
taken?” 

“ Judge for yourself. I have changed 
the whole spirit of electioneering; the 
arguments of would-be parliamentarians 
have nowadays, thanks to my teaching, 
become purely unparliamentary. After 
one course of lessons the merest tyro is 
qualified to—to blister a cab-horse. 
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Election Canvasser. “ WHAT DOES YOUR HUSBAND THINK OF THE Fiscat Questioy, Mrs. Hopce?” 
Mrs. Hodge. “‘ Writ, Sir, WHEN "E'S A TALKING TO A Protectionist 'e’s A Free TRADER, AND WHEN 'E'S TALKING TO A Free Traper 
‘e's a PROTECTIONIST, AND WHEN 'E’S A TALKING TO ME ’E’S A RAVING LUNATIC!” 








of professional hours. To-morrow after- 
noon the Right Hon. Mr. Surrace is 
addressing a meeting. I have two plat- 
form-tickets. Come with me and judge 
for yourself. I tell you I have elevated 
it to an exact science. It has been 
uphill work, requiring a world-wide 
organisation. I employ permanent staffs 
of translators to place the latest novelties 
of the Mexican guacho, the Neapolitan 
lazzarone, and the Cantonese sampan- 
man at the service of my clients. My 
office has private telephonic connection 
with Billingsgate. 1 employ a fully- 
equipped corps of corner-boys and 
toughs in New York. I—in fact, I 
perform a public service—not, I trust, 
unworthily. I have hopes”-—~here his 
voice sank to a whisper)— “that some 
day—if I survive the overwork of the 
General Election—TI shall be raised—as 
others have been—to the Peerage.” 

I do not know if every word he told 
me was true. After hearing Mr. Sur- 
FACE’S speech—and reading some others 

I am inclined to believe him. 





THE DOG’S DAY. 


I never made pretence to fame 
Nor elevated social station ; 

In fact I have no sort of claim 
To anyone’s consideration. 


In ordinary times I live 
Despised and cut by Fortune's 
minions, 
And not a creature seems to give 
A thought to me or my opinions.» 


But now I jubilantly find 
That I can make the biggest gun} 
dread 
The workings of my subtle mind, 
Just as I did in 1900. 


The unapproachable élite 
No longer seem a trifle chary 
Of smiling at me when we meet: 
They almost grin, this January. 


And when, reclining at my ease, 
I air my evanescent glory, 

Behold before me on his knees, 
Cringing, the proud patrician Tory ! 


Instinctively I understand 
The prejudice he has to smother, 
When, seizing my plebeian, hand, 
He calls me “ Friend” and almost 
“ Brother.” 


And when his wife, with vision bent 
Upon the interesting sequel, 
Relaxes into argument, 
I treat her kindly, as an equal. 


They long to take me for a ride 

On Polling Day inside their motor, 
Because—I utter it with pride 

I am an honest British voter. 


Oh, bless the measure which increased 
The franchise and (not very often, 
But once in seven years, at léast) 
Caused such distinguished folk to 
soften ! 


If only these Elections could 
Be Generally held half-yearly, 
I almost fancy that I should 
Be one of them—or very nearly. 








iw. 
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OUR ELECTION—POLLING DAY. 


Energetic Committeeman. “It’s ALL RIGHT. 


Drive ox! 


HeE’s voTep 


” 








A LUMINOUS PRONOUNCEMENT. | 
(As it strikes a Quondam Seeptic in Pre-election 
Vratory.) 


(“Sir H. Camppect-Bannerman” (says The 
Daily Mirror of Jan. 11) “made a momentous 
admission at Liverpool. According to the | 
tape, he said he had never in his experience | 
known a party in which there, was suc on 
w68 -ib6rfimqc6 jgrrjc6bgdd placq 6uf6bgqa pen 
aw6gll6}as in his progressive party.” 


1 


I’m much obliged to you, C.-B., 
And to your tape-machine 

Which states your party’s policy 
So plainly on the screen ; 

Till now I’ve somehow failed to see 
What Liberals really mean ! 


L.’d noted that your posters ban 
In somewhat puzzling way 

The yellow slaves who darkly plan 
To dominate 8. A. 

Your views are—how I wish they 'd scan! 
Jmsqjwb8ibbrfimqe6J. 


When you and Hapaye greet my ear 
With speeches that perplex, 

When for the Army’s fate I fear, 
And contradictions vex, 

Your Cabinet will—-now ’tis clear !— 
Vkgsnopj8sqrlljsvkaqwX. 


And whether Home Rule’s to the fore, 
Or 'tis a Bugaboo, 


Sir Epwarp Grey and several more 
Think differently from you) ; 

Your words my peace of mind restore :— 
“ Grrje6bgddplacq b6uf6bgQ.” 

Re Disestablishment I’m glad 
To see a like reply, 

And Education made me sad 
Until I read your “ pie ;”’ 


| As to my vote, I’ll merely add : 


“ Djyuseeghgre7ehninh4myl?” 
Zic-ZaG. 





MR. PUNCH’S ELECTION RESULTS. 

DeTERMINED not to be outstripped by 
any of his contemporaries in the matter 
of-Election news, Mr. Punch has made 
|arrangements which will enable every- 
| body in London to learn, in the shortest 
possible time (consistent with accuracy), 
the decision of each constituency. It 
will not be necessary for those who wish 
to make use of the facilities which will 
thus be placed at the disposal of all 
London to learn any complicated system 
of dots and dashes. They will not have 
even to leave their homes. There will 
be no gazing at revolving search-lights, 
or magic-lantern screens. The news| 
will be brought to their very doors. | 
The only things essential to a full enjoy- | 
ment of the service are a knowledge of’ 


| 
| 
| 
| 





‘the alphabet and the ability to count. 
If you are so equipped, send your address 
(name is unnecessary), together with a 
small fee to cover the cab fare between 
your house and Mr. Punch’s office. 

These are the only conditions. To all 
who comply with them will be dispatched 
aspecial night messenger who, by merely 
knocking at your door, will provide the 
information asked for. He will spell 
out the name of the successful candidate 
in raps with the knocker. Thus, A. will 
be represented by one rap; B. by two, 
and so on. The messenger will be 
instructed to knock as loudly as possible, 
so that in the event of the news arriving 
late there will be no need for subscribers 
to stir from their beds. 

In case of misunderstanding, the name 
will be repeated on payment of an 
additional fee proportionate to the num- 
ber of letters involved. Subscribers 
who have no knockers are recommended 
to suspend a flat-iron from the door-knob, 
or to leave a hammer on the step chained 
to the railings to guard against theft. 
Good flat-irons and hammers can be 
purchased from most ironmongers. 





THE convivial season is, apparently, 
not yet over. Mr. 8. J. Sovomon has just 
been made a full R.A. 
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LETTING HIM IN. 


Arravrg B. “H’M! LOOKS LIKE A LONG BREAK. I’M AFRAID I RATHER LEFT THEM 
FOR HIM.” 
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HUMOURS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION IN IRELAND. 


Jarvey (who is driving Political Canvasser). “Is rr nent Tim Rooney's Livin’ ?” 


Boy. “Ir 1s. 
Jarvey. “Oox, 


But HE’s DEAD.” 
THIN, TELL HIM WE DON’T WANT TO SEE HIM.” 








EAR! EAR! 


“THe wonder of Manchester at the 
resent moment,” wrote the Chronicle 
t Thursday, “is Winston CuurcHiLL. 
Crowds press him, crowds follow round 
him, crowds threaten to smother him 
with affection. His popularity has 
become a peril to himself and a danger 
to the public peace. After his first 
meeting to-day the crowd was so great 
that one man fell down and lost half his 
ear under the feet of thecrowd. Coming 
out of the Memorial Hall this afternoon 
an elderly gentleman tumbled down and 
nearly met the same fate.” 

These statements require a little exten- 
sion. Why the half of an ear? the 
uninitiated reader will naturally inquire. 
How was it known so precisely what was 
the fate that the elderly gentleman so 
narrowly missed? The reason was this : 
The brilliant and dazzling young candi- 
date had just remarked, in the manner 
of Maro Antony, “Friends, Mancunians, 


countrymen, lend me your ears!” Had 
he said legs, or arms, or uvulas, there 
is no doubt, such is the compelling 
fascination of his personality, that these 
also would have been at his service— 
either in full or in moiety. But he hap- 
pened to say ears, and you see the result. 

Down here, in the South, we can have 
no notion of the extent of the enthu- 
siasm of what the Chronicle wittily calls 
Cottonopolis. It is terrific. “I come 
to bury Batrour, not to praise him,” is 
another of the hero's wonderful adapta- 
tions of SHaksPeare which nearly wrecked 
the city. 

Having obtained the half-ear so nobly 
placed at his disposal by the Manchester 
hero, Mr. Cuurcuit, we ought to add, 
handed it back with the most charming 
smile in the world, beneath which women 
fainted in thousands. “ Wear it on your 
watch-chain, Sir,” cried the strong men. 
And the marvellous youth gracefully 
refused. “No,” he said, “no,” as 


|All British Car, “no, no, no, never ;”’ 


and in a moment he was gone. “Three 
cheers for Mr. Haurear,”’ cried the crowd 
with true Northern readiness, and hence- 
forward that will be his name in Man 
chester, which is divided into Halfearites 
and Balfourites implacably. 





“Fiscan Canpipate” writes :—‘ Can 
nothing be done to stop this sort of 
thing? I have just seen a poster bear 
ing a representation of myself in the act 
of snatching away a loaf of bread from a 
crowd of famished workmen. Why, / 
wouldn't dare to. It is most misleading, 
and also tends to incite to violence. Thus, 
a small boy, after staring hard at me, 
suddenly yelled, ‘Crikey! It’s ’im! 
A sonal crowd immediately collected 


‘Someone threw a cabbage, and my posi 


soon rendered untenable 
my hotel and examined 


tion was 
When I reac 


he my wounds, I found that I was heckled 


sprang like thistledown into his 60 h.-p. ' all over!” 
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by cultivati 
of simplicity.” — Westminster Gazette. 


THE COMPLEX LIFE. 


[* Tiresome and ivel people w themselves and others 
= bg ile’ by elaborate complonitian 


what they call 


“ Jack, my dear,” said Mary Jaye, 

“ Your face is growing quite coarse and plain ; 
Your cheeks are puffy, your once slight figure 

Is growing perceptibly bigger and bigger ; 

You walk too little, you drink too muc 

You eat rich things that you never should touch, 
I’ve written down here,” said my anxious wife, 
“ A few short rules for a Simple Life. 

Please follow them, love, and they ’ll soon restore 
The darling old Jackums I used to adore.” 

I know my Mary, and meekly took 

The big, black, bulging exercise-book, 

And I set to work with a resolute frown 

To study the rules she had written down. 


I’m always to wear a wool that’s grown 

In a place called Ballymalaymalone. 

It smells of herrings and oil ; the stuff 

Is prickly and tickly and coarse and rough ; 

It shrinks to nothing as soon as it’s wet; 

It’s almost ineuelllly hard to get. 

And when I have got it I’ve next to find 

(The task is not of an easy kind) 

A tailor so lost to all sense of shame 

That he’s willing to make me a suit of the same 
For a ten-pound note—he won't take less— 
That ’s how we've simplified my dress. 

Beef, mutton, lamb, the succulent chop, 

The ruddy steak I am to stop; 

No chipped potatoes am I to crunch 

With a savoury morsel of bird at lunch. 

My Mary Jaye prescribes instead 

A very particular whole-meal bread. 

[ search the City, near and far, - 

From Aldgate East to Temple Bar ; 

I try the Cri, the A.B.C., 

The Club, the Pub, and the B.T.T., 

But I hunt in vain, till I’m all but dead, 

For this very particular whole-meal bread : 

Go where I will, I am still pooh-pooh’d— 
That's how we 've simplified my food. 

The easy chair on the Turkey rug, 

Where I used to be comfy and warm and snug, 
Has been condemned by Mary Jane 

As bad for the body and bad for the brain. 

So I sit, a figure of abject woe, 

On a curious horror of art nouveau, 

With a wiggly seat and a curly back, 
Suggesting the Grand Inquisitor’s rack. 

Pipes and tobacco are both taboo ; 

My books and shelves have departed too, 

For books mean dust, and dust means brooms, 
And brooms mean maids, and maids mean rooms, 
All which together mean trouble and strife 
Which can’t form part of the Simple Life. 

So now we spend the best of the day 

Cooking the meals and clearing away, 
Scrubbing the floors and making the bed, 
And aulahing axon will teh, tnek toed, . 
With never a minute to polish a “ pome ”— 
That's how we've simplified the home. 





Remarkable Intuition. 


Strange Caller (during Election Time, pleasantly). Good 
afternoon! Are you Mrs. Wuxs? . 
Mrs. Wilks. I 


, Sir; but I dunno ’oo 'e’s votin’ for. 


YOUNG WITCHES OF. ALDWYCH. 

Taree years ago Blue Bell, a novel kind of extravaganza, 
was sidienel on the stage of the Vaudeville; at which 
theatre (evidently suggesting, to the acute ear of Mr. Seymour 
Hicks, “Aldwych Theatre”) it achieved so exceptional a 
success as to attract, it is probable, the attention of 
witted Mr. Barrie to the scheming out of Peter Pan, wherein 
with its “kids” and big dog, there is, at starting, some affinity 
to Blue Bell, with its “ kids” and cat. Tw1EL’s immortal illus- 
trations to Alice in Wonderland may be held r ible for 
all this latest form of extravaganza. Since Miss Blue Bell first 
appeared she has grown considerably, the numbers on the 
stage have been multiplied, and not a few ‘‘ numbers,” musical 
ones, have supplanted the old ones, or have been politely 
introduced. There is an indescribable “ go” about the entire 
entertainment. It is peculiarly a children’s piece; received 
with bursts of laughter by the growing-ups, and with smiles 
by the grown-ups. In this improved and amended version 
Mr. Seymour Hicks has not eclipsed himself, but he has cut 
himself out of the piece to a certain extent, as he is absent 
from the stage for quite half an hour, during which the 
children’s greatest favourite, Miss Extatove Terriss, has a 
very pretty song, of course encored, and a dance, but not much 
else, as time and stage of the Aldwych Theatre are fully 
occupied by a great variety show of all sorts of figures, pretty 
or quaint, and by such clever dancers as Dororuy Frosticx, 
Mavupt Darrett, and Mr. Jopiiy’s eccentric footmen, Messrs. 
Murray Kine and Berr Smopen. Though, as a rule, Mr. 
Seymour Hicks, like Time, waits for no one, being always on 
the move, yet in this piece he disappears as completely as ever 
did Rip Van Winkle, whom, turning up again after his 
adventures on the Katskill Mountains, he rather resembles on 
're-appearing as the Sleepy King. But Mr. Seymour or See.ess 
(with his eyes shut) Hicxs, whether as ragged, not Dandy, Dick 
| or the Sleepy King, is uncommonly wide awake, being full 
of life and school-buoyancy. He makes no end of puns, some 
‘excellent bad ones, in the course of the dialogue, but rattles 
‘them off so quickly that the audience has scarcely time to 
‘catch them. If you stop to laugh at one of Seymour Hioxs’s 
| puns you miss five others equally absurd. He does some 
conjuring and fancy shooting, which, in conjunction with 

TeRRIss, are amusing, but not so taking to playgoers 
as used to be their burlesque imitations of well-known actors 
and actresses. A me iece for Christmas time, or any time, 
with pretty music by Mr. Stavcurer, and telling songs by 
Messrs. Hopwoop and Tayior. One great feature, winning 
three encores, was the performance of Miss Barpara Deane’s 
charmingly and humorously sung music-hal] medley. 











BY GEORGE! 


A Goop, strong, sturdy fist, delivering, in form of letter 
to somebody, as nasty a one in the eye of our only Jog as 
any one of that astute politician’s thorough-going admirers 
would not wish him to get from such a knuckle-duster as 
that of Irony Master Grorce Merepira. Had time permitted, 
a medal, recording the Epistle of Gzorcr to a Somerset who 
was standing for Croydon, might have been struck, showing 
how S(ame) Grorce fought Dragon Joserpn of Protection, 
though here Georce would be himself a protector, i.¢., of 
Fair Free Traderess. What may come of it, another medal 
might subsequently record. In the meantime every one (and 
not the medal) is struck by the Georgian vigour. “ Le ‘Grand 

’ vit encore!” 








From the Morning Post-Bag, Jan. 11 :— 

“We are authorised by the Lorp Cuamseriam to state that duri 
the ay gt the — ~~ London the quarter- twelve o'clock 
service on ays in 1 Royal, St. James’s, will take 
at twelve o'clock.” pr. y vr 
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THE START. 














A PALAOLITHIC IDYLL. 


He had wooed and won her with his 
trusty stone hatchet, after the manner 
of his age. Perhaps, in the exuberance 
of his affection, he had hit out harder 
than was needful, for she certainly lay | 
very still, and her long, black tresses | 
were wet with something red. How-| 
ever, with the cheery optimism affected | 
by our early ancestors, he felt sure that | 
everything would come right in the end, | 
and muttering to himself that all is fair 
in love and war—the phrase, by the 
way, was a trifle worn even then—he 
seized the inanimate body, pitched it 
over his shoulder, and set out for the 
damp and evil-smelling cave which he 
called his home. On reaching it he 
strode over the pile of huge bones which 
marked the entrance, tossed his burden 
into a corner, and flung himself raven- 
ously on the raw thigh-bone of a mam- 
moth—for he had lain in ambush for 
the maiden many hours and was an- 
hungered. 

A noise outside the cave made him 
look up, and his eyes met those of a 
huge, shaggy creature, clad like himself 
in the skin of a wild beast, and brandish- 
ing a club of immense size. 

lhe figure approached menacingly. 

“The woman,” he growled, in the 
simple language of the period; “ give 
her back to me.” 

The cave-man turned to where he had 
thrown his new possession, and saw that 
the maid had come to herself, and was 
playing with a string of brightly-coloured | 
shells, which formed the only attempt | 


| 


| 
| 


at a scheme of decoration in the primitive | 
baehelor’s den. 


Her eyes were glittering, and she gave 
no heed to the noise without. 

Quickly the younger man looked round 
for his hatchet, to receive his future |‘ 
father-in-law in the manner prescribed 
by the etiquette of the day. It was not 
there. He must have thrown it down 
and left it at the spot where he had 
| revealed his love. A cry of rage escaped 
|him, but without his weapon it was use- 








THOUGHTS FOR NON-THINKERS. 


THE MOST MANIFEST SIGN OF WISDOM IS 4 | 
CONTINUAL CHEERFULNESS. 





‘less trying to thrash out the matter 
‘calmly, and calling to the woman he 


pointed to the entrance and muttered 
‘Go!” 

But she stirred not, nor turned her 
eyes from the sparkling shells. 

The angry father clambered over the 
bone-heap, and seizing the woman by 
the hair began to drag her away. In 
a trice she had shaken him free, and 
thrown her arms round the owner of 
the cave. Nestling her head coyly upon 
his shoulder she cried :— 

“TI love him, and nothing in this 
world shall part us. He has won my 
heart, and I am his for ever ”’—or words 
identical in effect. 

A bewildered look spread over the 
dull face of the older savage. Clearly 
the matter was beyond his comprehen- 
sion. But, wiser than most of his modern 
descendants, he had never pretended to 
understand women, and with a grunt of 
disapproval he wurned away. 

Left to themselves, the woman, her 
arms still encircling her mate, began to 
murmur those sweet nothings which 
have done duty on the like occasions 
unto the present day, while the man 
resumed operations on the mammoth’s 
bone. 

Then the woman’s gaze went back to 
the shells. 








Mother (whose children have had an 
education superior to her own, to her 
small daughter, whom she is in the act 
of smacking). I'll learn you not to 
| contradict me ! 

Small Daughter (between her sobs). 
Teach, Mother, teach. 
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PARABLES FOR PARTIZANIES. 


I—Tue Puzzep Exezcror. 

“ Anp lastly, in conclusion,” said the 
Chairman impressively, turning a basilisk 
glance upon the simple-minded Elector 
in the third row, “unless you record 
your vote for my honourable friend,”— 
and with a proud wave of the hand he 
indicated a stout gentleman with a big 
watch-chain, who sat beside him on the 
platform,—‘ you will strike a blow at 
the heart of our beloved country which 
will spread dismay through the length 
and breadth of the land.” 

And the simple-minded Elector 

swallowed a cough-drop down the 
wrong way in his embarrass- 
ment, and shuddered at the re- 
sponsibility that had been thrust 
upon ‘ 
“Me friends,” said the human 
windmill with the red tie, as he 
stood on a kitchen chair in the 
Park, “it is for you to decide. 
’Umanity awaits your verdict. 
Will you play the recreant knave ? 
Will you look back now, with 
your ‘and already grasping the 
ploughshare? Will you spread 
dismay through the length and 
breadth of the land?” 

And again the simple-minded 
Elector shuddered as thought 
of the great part he was called 
upon to play. Anyway he seemed 
doomed to wreck the Scheme of 
Things. 

The General Election came and 
went, and the simple-minded 
Elector, who had been too nervous 
to record his vote, observed, with 
no small degree of relief, that the 
sun rose and set as usual, and 
that cakes and ale were still pro- 
curable upon the customary terms. 
The length and breadth of the 
land had, in fact, very stoutly con- 
cealed its dismay. 

Moral: Whichever Party gets 
in, Nature, assisted by The Daily - 
Mail, will still look after the Universe. 


IL—T ae Maw wits No BACKBONE. 


There was once a Worthy Citizen who 
grew roses in his back garden, abhorred 
snails, and wished his country well ; 
but he did not go much beyond this. 

Now this man had a Neighbour who 
read leading articles, argued in railway 
carriages, and wrote letters to Editors 
beginning “Sm, — Surely in this so- 

ed twentieth century,”—you know 
the sort of letter. 
* And the Neighbour despised the 
Worthy Citizen, i im a Mug- 
wump and an Invertebrate Mollusc, 
because he was not a Party Man; and 
often he would look over the garden 
fence when the excellent man was water- 














ing his roses, and implore him to cul- 
tivate a backbone. 

“Aha!” he said, one evening, his 
face irradiated with a noble enthusiasm, 
“what do you think of the Party now? 
What about the movement for the Com- 
pulsory Clothing of Cannibals? Grand, 
enlightened—eh? That will bea Plank 
of the Party Platform at the General 
Election. ou’ll have to join us 
now.” 

And at last the Mugwump was stirred 
to the soul, and was converted to the 
Party; and forthwith he began to make 
himself a nuisance in railway carriages, 





Elsie. “‘ Waat’s Tuat, Dappy?” 
Father. “A Cow.” 
Elsie. “‘ Way?” 





where he frightened nervous passengers 
by the violence of his speech; and he 
went to meetings where he said “ Hear, 
hear,” and “Shame,” quite loudly, and 
nearly always at the right places; and 
he wrote letters to the daily papers, 
beginning, “Sir,—Surely in this 
twentieth century ——” 

In due time, when the General Election 
drew near, this Worthy Citizen looked 
over his garden fence, his face irradiated 
with a noble enthusiasm, and said to his 
Neighbour who had converted him: 
“Aha! Nowat last the forces of reaction 
will be routed, the mists will roll from 
the mountain tops, and we shall have 
that Act for the Compulsory Clothing of 
Cannibals.” 

But, to his great astonishment, he 








found that his ing periods were 
received with chilling disapprobation. 
“Of all fools,” said his neighbour, 
the Party Man, “I hate a fool with no 
backbone. You mmst know that that 
no are constitutes a Plank of the 
Party Platform, and to raise the question 
now would be to wreck the Party.” 
“Nota Plank?” faltered the unhappy 


proselyte, 
“A Plank!” shouted the other. “It's 


a Pitfall!” 
“‘ But — but,” the foolish 
proaelyte, “it w be a step upwards 


on the ae ladder of ayt tn 

1 ’ beginning of a Golden 
me have heard you say so 
a thousand times.” 

But the neighbour only vouch- 
safed a snort of disgust, and 
vanished ; and thereafter he always 
referred to the Worthy Citizen as 
“that pitiful wobbler, Joes.” 

Moral: Grow roses. 


—— 


More Prattle about the Polls. 


Tue fixed determination of a 
few old-fashioned people in Kil- 
burn not to learn the Morse 
Alphabet (“in order to obtain 
results of Elections at the earliest 

ible moment”) is thought to 
carrying the Simple Life to an 
extreme. 

Lord Kwoutys has intimated 
that it is the Kuvo’s desire that 
his portrait shall not be used in 
connection with the Election. 
Agents on both sides are said to 
be much exercised as to the atti- 
tude to adopt with regard to the 
use of postage stamps. 

The excuse of 
a = threw a red herring 
at Mr. Baurour that she “ thought 
it would be useful for him to 
draw across the trail,” has been 
held to be insufficient. 


anne “A Little Learning, &c.” 
To the correspondents who have 
written to correct him, and rashly stated 
that the line “Soft eyes looked love to 
eyes which s in” does not occur 
in Childe Harold, but in Waterloo, or 
The Eve of Waterloo, Mr. Punch begs 
to point out the danger of reading the 
poets in tabloid form. Names become 
attached to these tabloids by irresponsible 
scissor-men. The Waterloo passage hap- 
ms to occur in Canto ili of Childe 
arold, 


Uxper Lord Aurnorr (Hon. “ Bossy” 
Spencer) the Lorp Caamper.amn’s Depart- 
ment is said to be cans unusual 
Seiittees, end is Kine! exiting 
upon and is setting 
a very high pattern. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tere is only one Venice and but one Marroy Crawrorp. 
In Gleanings from Venetian History (Macmtiay) the two are 
wedded more happily than ever was Doge and Adriatic. Mr. 
Crawrorp knows his Venice, every palace, every monument, 
every water-way, and loves it as if he had in his veins the 
blood of a Cowrarrt, a Foscart, or a Foscarmt. ‘ Venice,” 
he writes, “is a form of beauty, and must be looked upon 
as that and nothing else; not critically, for criticism means 
comparison, and Venice is too personal and individual, too 
unlike other cities to be fairly compared with them; not 
coldly, for she appeals to the senses and to the human heart, 
and craves a little warmth of sympathy; above all not ina 
spirit of righteous severity, for he who would follow her 
story must learn to forgive her almost at every step.” In 
this spirit Mr. Crawrorp approaches his task, which traces 
the history of Venice from the date—to be precise, at noon 
on March 25, 421—when the city was founded by fugitives 
from the ravenous Goths, to the time when Napoxeon III. 
bestowed it upon Italy. This was a happy undoing of the 
work of his uncle who, 69 years earlier, by the Treaty of 
Campo Formio, sold the Venetian provinces to Austria for the 
price of Romagna. The story, trailing, from time to time 
hurtling, through fourteen centuries, is skilfully condensed, 
and plonerestiillld told. The two volumes are adorned by over 
200 sketches by Mr. Joserpa Pennett, work that is worthy of 
its inspiration. See Venice (like Naples) before you die. 
Failing opportunity my Baronite advises the reader, as the 
next best thing, to possess himself of this delightful book. 


Mr. Rupyarp Kirioye’s They, the Baron thinks, was pub- 


lished in 1904, unillustrated. This new edition of it, brought | 


out by Messrs. MacmiLLaN in 1905, possesses a considerable ad- 
vantage over the former, being very effectively illustrated, in 
colour, by F.H. Townsenp. The precise meaning of “ They” is 
probably known to the author, though not a few of his readers 
may experience some difficulty in giving the plural pronoun 
its correct application. Was it suggested to the inventive 
mind of R. K. by some recollection of Rimer Hacearp’s She ? 
If so, having hit upon so original and happy an idea, why not 
follow it up with novels entitled respectively “Ye,” “We,” “He,” 
“Tt.” “ You,” “I,” and “Them?” Yet, do what Rupyarp may, 
he will never equal the Indian stories that first brought him into 
notice and won for him popularity. In this present book 
author has some quaint ways of attempting picturesque expres- 
sion, as, for example, when he says, “a road changed frankly into 
a carpeted ride.” A road acting “frankly,” or even hypo- 
critically, in any way would indeed be something for even a 
traveller who sees the strangest sights to record. Mr. Kir.iye 
shows himself in this book a keen observer, not only of chil- 
dren, but of butlers, as is proved by a subtle touch or two in 
his sketch of the principal domestic in the service of the 
occupier of “The House Beautiful.” This delightful aristo- 
crat (Mr. Muzale, in Pickwick, is plebeian by comparison) 
condescends to accept a seat in the wandering visitor’s motor- 
car, and, on quitting him, to indicate the right route to 
wherever the traveller may be going. Whereupon, naturally 
enough, the generous stranger offers this superior Butler a 
tip, which this transcendental personage instantly declines 
with thanks. Then the generous but mistaken motorist 
says, “I beg your pardon,” and repockets “the British 
silver.’ Here you see Rupyarp’s sly satire. At one touch 
he shows you the meanness of the tipper and the dignity 
of the untipped. Imagine that Butler’s remarks as he sub- 

nently soliloquised, when the car was well out of sight 
pa its occupant out of hearing. “Me take a paltry five 
bob! Me demean myself to anythink hunder ’alf a quid in 
gold! Rather not! I likes gentlemen as is gentlemen!” 
The Baron sincerely regrets that Mr. Townsenp, who has 


marvellously succeeded in selecting subjects for illustration, 
should have allowed this Peer of the Pantry to escape him. 
Mr. Townsenn’s illustration of The Children in the Wood, three 
of them, is charming in every way. They are such a timidl 
daring trio, and the wood is so evidently tangled, dihealtiveted, 
and so full of mystery for these elves. Another effective picture, 
and a deeply pathetic one, too, full of real human sentiment, 
is that of the young blind woman, seated in the wood, 
conversing earnestly with the perky motorist concerning the 
“repair-kit” which he has spread out on a rug. By one 
of his crafty touches Rvupyarp Kuirrie, exhibiting this 
gentleman as grammatically careless, evidently wishes his 
readers to accept him as a scion of ancient British lineage. 
“*Ts that you,’ she said, ‘from the other side of the county ?’ 
He replies, ‘ Yes, it’s me—from the other side of the county.’” 
Clearly a tip-top aristocrat, “regardless of grammar” as 
were the noble guests in the Ingoldsby legend, who all cried, 
“That’s him!” And now the Baron must shut up—the 
book, and with his “soul torn open within him” must bid 
it farewell, pausing jugt to draw attention to one of its 
cleverest illustrations (it is among the earliest) representing 
a little boy, frightened by an approaching motor, running 
for all he’s worth (and he’s worth a lot) out of the picture, 
seeking safety with the sympathetic reader. 


Morocco happens to be of exceptional interest just now, 
for, as a French White Book makes known, in the peaceful 
summer-time it came nigh to being a fresh easus belli 
between two ancient adversaries. In Life in Moroceo (Cuatro 
anp Wiypus) Mr. Bupeerr Meaxsy tells all that can be known 
about a country which the majority of British tourists are 
content to sample at Tangier. Long sojourning in the 
‘country, Mr. Meaxr is able to describe not only street scenes 
but home episodes. Bearing this authority in mind, it must 
| be admitted that of all meres, J on the earth this ancient race, 
| that oncé conquered Spain and has left behind it Grenada, 
and other peerless monuments of architecture, is the most hope- 
less. “The most eastern lands,” Mr. Meakin says, “may be 
described as slip-shod. But there is no country in the world 
that may be more accurately described by that epithet than is 
Morocco.” From household to Government the way of doing 
things, more generally leaving them undone, is the same. 
Everything is left over till to-morrow, the mafiana of modern 
Spain. A rich, undeveloped land, favoured physically and 





the | geographically, politically stagnant, cursed with an effete 


administration, fettered by a decrepit creed. That is the 
author’s summing up of the state of things in the dusky 
empire over which Germany and France have of late snarled 
at each other. Nevertheless Mr. Meax«y is enthusiastic about 
the attractions of the land, a splendid patch of the gorgeous 
East. My Baronite is struck with a Moorish proverb that 





heads one of the chapters: ‘‘ Manage with bread and butter 
| till God sends the jam.” A nation that cherishes the philo- 
| sophy underlying this axiom cannot be altogether hopeless. 

| “T wants to make your flesh creep,” says W. Sarre, Jun., |. 
echoing Joe, not Mr. Caamper- 

LAIN, but the Fat Boy in Pick- 
wick, when introducing us to 
Hosts of Ghosts (all for one 
shilling at the Family Reader 
Office !), which, the Bisca is 
bound to say, contains some 

real thrillers. The best is The 
Black Lace Shaul; original, 
interesting, and decidedly pa- 
thetic. The Baron objects 
entirely to the grim cover 

of this book: deterrent not 
attractive. 
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IN THE HOUR OF DEFEAT. 
(By our Social Sleuthhound.) 

Ir must be many years since political 
excitement or ballotitis, as Lord “‘ Poopre” 
Wimete wittily calls it, has clutched 
London society so tightly by the throat 
as during the past week. The news 
that the flashlight signals so lavishly 
organised by the proprietors of The 
Daily Maelstrom —____ 





Gwitym Fo.tetr, undaunted by the 
sinister triumphs of Socialism and Secu- 
larism, went off in the best of spirits 
to preside at one of his gramophone 
recitals at the Amazon Club; Sir Lucius 
Buomserc and Lord Berncastie discussed 
the merits of the Pelota players at 
Olympia with perfect calm ; and Miranpa 
Lady Batoonicu answered queries about 
her daughter Lady Sxwo, whom she 





were beginning to| 
work emptied the; < 
smart restaurants | 
night after night 
long before full 
justice had been} 
done to the menu. | 
Prince Icor Davt- | 
cHEFF left an Im-| 
perial méringue—a 
dainty towhich he is | 
peculiarly addicted 
—untasted on 
Monday night, and | 
Ave.aisa Lady Buz- | 
GER, with her two! 
pretty girls, left| 
their coffee and} 
creme de menthe un- | 
touched on Tuesday 
in their anxiety to| 
learn the fate of the 
Hon. Rurerr Buor-| 
LION. 

| 








* *¢ @ 
Election excite- 
ment was, of course, | 
at its zenith at the | 
Southcliffe, where | 
the managers, how- | 
ever, maintained | 
perfect impartiality, | 
decorating the res-| 
taurant in blue, red, 
and yellow, this | 
chivalrous compli- | 
ment to the claims | 


of Labour being 








greatly appreciated | “SS 


by the German) 
waiters. On Tues-| 
day night the or-| 
chestra played a} 
new “ chopstick * DINNER!” 
waltz by a well-— 
known Rand magnate, w 
several times. Though nearly everyone 
present was more or less intimately 
affected by the Unionist débdecle, the 
courage and cheerfulness displayed were 
worthy of the noblest traditions of the 
plutocracy. Lady “ Squirry” BLAaxpaMeEr 
shed a few natural tears when the return 
of Mr. Joux Burys was announced on the 
electorophone, but otherwise the forti- 
tude of the company was unimpaired 
and unimpeachable, and indeed reminded 
me of the attitude of the French noblesse 
during the Reign of Terror. Mr. 


Mother. “Now, DEAR, SAY YOUR GRACE, AND RUN ALONG TO THE NURSERY.” ; 
Mabel (who has just been refused a second mince-pie). “THank GOD FOR A FAIRLY coop | dined 


hich was encored | has been nursing through a protracted 


attack of double whooping cough, with 
a serenity which Cato himself might 
have envied. 
% % % & a 

Since writing the above yesterday, I 
am bound to confess that | have some- 
what overestimated the wonderful powers 
of recuperation displayed by the best 
representatives of English society in the 
face of the appalling calamity which has 
befallen them. To-day I learn with 
deep regret that Mr. Gwitym Fouterr 
had a rather serious breakdown at his 


gramophone recital last night. While 
he was expounding the construction of 
the machine with his usual eloquence, 
a thoughtless member of the audience 
observed in a stage whisper, “Don 
Wuiskeranpos is in for the City.” This 
unfeeling reference to Sir Enwanrp 
CLarke was too much for the lecturer, 
who burst into tears. Several Amazons 
fainted, and were only revived ‘by the 
resence of mind of 
|Hupeconpr, Dowa- 
iger Countess of 
| YaTrenpon, .who 
plunged herostrich- 
feather fan into the 
fire and promptly 
applied it to the 
nostrils of her inani- 
mate clubmates. On 
inquiring at Mr. 
Foutett’s chambers 
this morning I was 
lad to hear that he 
ad passed a’ fai: 
night, but he has 
been ordered , to 
Monte Carlo as soon 
as he is fit to move, 
and his doctor, Sir 
Puirson Tass-Lioyn, 
has absolutely for 
bidden him to see 
the papers or hear 
a gramophone for at 
least three months. 
* @® 
Sad news also 
reaches me of Lord 
Eno Srotiperc, who 
was so much upset 
by the defeat of Sir 
Apert Rowur that 
he has not drunk 
any champagne for 
four days. Lady 
Stazencer has inde 
finitely postponed 
her Bridge dinner, 
which was fixed for 
Sunday (yesterday 
night, and Sir Ret 
BEN SzLapowsky has 
at home 
three nights run 
: era wee 8 + thing 
which has not happened since his second 




















| 





marriage. Yesterday everyone turned | 
into the Park at an unusually early | 
hour, but, although the weather was | 


delightful, evidences of depression were 
everywhere noticeable. Pretty Mrs 
NescLy Coates was in semi-mourning 
her cousin, Sir Hvco Bimerr, was 
defeated by a Socialist in the Saffron 
Hill Division on Friday; Lord Orno 
Borris wore no buttonhole, and Mr 
Hector MacSietmer created a most pain- 
ful impression by wearing one black and 
one white spat. 
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THE COMING OF THE NEW DEMOS. 
(A Farewett To THe Beaten Sine.) 


Demos has spoken from the judgment-place ; 
He should have heard you, but he howled you down ; 
This is the end—-you get no further grace ; 
This is your patriot’s crown. 


The voice is changed from that which spoke of late, 
Which in the lone hour called you, not in vain, 
Laying within your hands the country’s fate, 
To stablish her again. 


And they that put that burden on you then 
May see her now, her path of peril cleared, 
Once more a name upon the lips of men, 
Honoured and loved and feared ! 


You leave a record which shall bear the light 
When Histcry delves for Truth in after days, 
Not as the sudden mob condemns at sight, 
Or stints its grudging praise. 


Meanwhile the heart of gratitude is cold ; 
A young new Demos, born of yester-eve, 
Big-mouthed and blustering, overbears the old, 
Waiting for no man’s leave. 


Every inhuman name that he can spell 
He prints in red for all to know you by, 
Citing his gods to prove he would not tell, 
Nor yet believe, a lie. 


He paints your lurid portraits on the polls :— 
‘ Drivers of slaves that oust the white man’s brood!” 


‘‘ Bigots that bind in chains our children’s souls ! ” 
‘ Filechers of poor folk’s food !” 


Had you been Czars to drain rap pe blood, 

Or sought to earn a country’s dying curse, 
Dragging her remnant honour through the mud, 
He could have done no worse. 


His hooligans are out with stones and dirt ; 
And in the darkness you must hide your head, 
Nor look for Chivalry to salve the hurt, 
For Demos reigns instead. 


Not much it helps to know that those, ere long, 
Who lent him aid and did a mutual deal, 
Will find their henchman, grown a shade too strong, 
Stamping them under heel. 


Little it serves that they, your old-time foes, 
Who found him useful for their present ends, 
Must seek you soon and plaintively propose— 
“ Please save us from our friends! ” 


But let this solace keep your hearts resigned— 
That, till a second lustre’s gourse is through, 
The noblest heritage you leave behind 
mos can scarce undo, 


O. 8. 





The Survival of the Deadest. 
“ Protection is every day receiving its death-blow.”-~The 
Lynn News. 


Election Oratory at Devonport. 
Demacocue.—‘‘ An’ what about this ‘ere Aliens Bill? The 
Tories have stopped all foreigners from coming ’ere, and this 
very evening I actually saw a Devon man pushing a chipped 
tato cart! Why it’s enough to make the blood of an 
Ynglishman boil in his veins.” [Loud cheers. 





“WHY I LOST.” 


[Nore.—The cost of telegrams under this head from defeated candi- 
dates specially invited to contribute will be refunded ; but they must 
cover not more than two reasons, and be terse at that. ] 

(2) 





A. wines: “(1) I was easily the worse man of the two. 
| Chinese Labour.” 
B. wires: “(1) I was too strong. Everybody voted for the 
weaker side. Gallant fellows. (2) Big Loaf Cry.” 
| C. wires: “(1) Mislaid my notes every time. (2) Pen- 
dulum.” 

D. wires: “(1) My opponent had no wife to help him. 
This in confidence. (2) Education Bill.” 

E. wires: ‘‘(1) My adversary behaved far too honourably. 
I could make nothing out of him. (2) Trades Disputes Bill.” 

F. wires: “(1) Spent all my time canvassing the ladies. 
Only found out too late that they hadn’t got the suffrage. 
(2) Japanese alliance.” : 

[This telegram is too long.—Ep.] 

G. wires: “(1) Kept forgetting people’s names. (2) Entente 
cordiale.”’ 

H. wires: “ (1) Family pride prevented my condescending 
to argument. (2) Overbridge Trams.” 

I. wires: “(1) Never could guess the babies’ sexes right. 
Fatal thing. (2) No other 





| 


| Ended by calling them all ‘It.’ 
reason. 


J. wires: “ You have addressed the wrong man. I got in.” 





PARABLES FOR PARTIZANIES. 
IlIl.—“ Popeer ror Ever!” 


He wore his neckgear, though not from choice, in a state 
of unstudded ease; his left eye was blacked, and the small 
of his back was jammed firmly against a sharp angle of the 
Jubilee Memorial in the Market Square. But still he waved 
the tattered remnants of what had once been a four-and-nine- 
penny hard felt, proudly, exultantly, over his head ; and his 
spirit was stern and high as he shouted ‘‘ Popcrr for Ever!” 

And Popeer, a dull and none too honest drysalter, bobbed 
and bowed on a balcony, as he wagged a fat forefinger at the 
crowd, and thanked it for returning him to Parliament. 

And after the Borough Elector had adjusted his poultices 
and plaisters that night he fell asleep and dreamed a dream. 

He dreamt that Spring came, with its primroses and house 
painters ; and Popcer still wagged a fat forefinger, and talked 
of tariffs. Summer came, with its roses and blow-flies; and 
Popeer stood before him and talked of tariffs. Winter's 
frosts and thaws burst the water-pipes; and Popcrr sat by 
the fireside, and talked of tariffs. Boys grew up and became 
men; girls grew up and became Bridge- p Eacal Ages 

, eons passed ; from London came a rumour that the 
Thames Steamboats showed a working profit, and the Ald- 
wych Island Site was let; but still Popcer wagged a fat fore- 
finger in front of the Borough Elector, and talked, not very 
eloquently, of tariffs. 

And the Borough Elector implored the Fates to forgive 
him, but was ruthlessly reminded that he had asked, in 
plain but impassioned language, for an eternity of Popcer— 
“ Popger,”’ in fact, “for ever.” 

Then, in the chilly dawn, he woke, and asked himself 
whether Popcer was really worth a black eye after all. 








Moral :—Try and cultivate a sense of Proportion before 
next General tion. 





Tue barking of a terrier in Kensington the other night led 
to the discovery of a burglary in the next street. “ A Con- 
stant Reader of The Spectator” thinks that the i 





animal must have got wind af it by wire-haired telegraphy. 





| 
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A NEGLIGIBLE QUANTITY. 


+ 


MY WEIGHT DOESN'T SEEM TO MATTER MUCH NOW! ” 


“WELL, 


Mr. J-ex R-pu-sD 
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HUMOURS OF THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Fond Mother. “ Law, JarGe, You DO BE A SWELL DRIVIN’ IN A CARRIAGE!” 
Jarge (returning from the poll). “Haw! naw! I BIN DRUV THEER IN A YELLOW MOTOR CAR, AND I BIN DRUY BACK IN A BLUE KERRIDGE, 
AND I AIN'T BIN AND VOTED FOR NEITHER OF ’eM. Haw! naw! Haw!” 








as oe My vices gained upon me; fast they grew and faster yet ; 
e) *) . ’ . ' 
ae Se Half frighted I lighted my maiden cigarette ; 

(“‘ Statistics show,’ declares the Secretary of one of the largest) | smoked it up the chimney so that Mother might nat know 
women’s clubs in New York, ‘that between the ages of thirty-five and Hand shaking. heart quaking, and nerves all on the 
forty-five, more women commit indiscretions than at any other period... .| 4 ~ | bl 8; . " gabe gett e gh. 
all the world knows that the old fools are always the worst fools.’”’ And as > oome the smoke into the chimney’s black abyases 

; “Has girl,” I thought, “been ever brought to such a depth 





Daily Express. | ne 
Wuen I became a débutante my soul, I’d have you know, as this is? 
Was whiter and brighter than newly fallen snow ; Time fled. My evil habits grew, and with each passing year 
No shadow of a naughtiness, no thought that was not good | My scruples —apt pupils—were taught to disappear : 
Dared enter that centre of modest maidenhood. [ played at Bridge and billiards, and discovered that 
With awe I heard the curate’s word, and when the worthy vicar | Chartreuse, 
Sang (out of tune) “That night in June,” my trembling heart When yellow and mellow, one ought not to refuse. 

beat quicker. 'And yet more strange, a further danas I cannot tell what 
It shocked me to discover how my elders would behave wrought it- ; , , 
Atdancés. What glances! What bold bad smiles they gave! In ue S. 4 the worse the crime the milder still 1 
I shuddered when I saw them sitting out upon the stairs “eo 
With tall men and small men in chaperonless pairs. And now that I am fifty odd, the virtues which of old 
I shrank away from such as they—my modesty the reason— |I cherished have perished. I’m absolutely bold. 


And shyly hied to Mother’s side through all my primal season. |I stick at nothing. Long ago the still small voice within 
Sto 1 crying and trying to te f sin, 

Before my second year had passed a subtle change began ; iN od calle ‘chat think Goan bes mo gh nl 

Grown older and bolder I rather fancied Man. In short, the sum is this—I1’ve come to years of indiscretion. 

A mild flirtation held a joy, a desperate delight 

That thrilled me, and filled me with ecstasy and fright. 

A dash of spice I found was nice, and though, of course, we| Tue rumour that the Labour Party will be led in the 
know it House of Commons 7 Lady Warwick from behind the grille 


Was very sad and bad and mad—still I began to go it. is the talk of all the East-End clubs. 
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Caique sounds more tempting. Have | “ a 
TRAVEL-TALK. they any decent golf links there? .... AN IDDY UMPTY IDYLL. 
rry | Or an English doctor? .... Any good| [For the Morse Code, used by the Daily Mail 
Overheard at Cook 8.) | motoring ? ee Yes, I suppose the | © announce Election eoaar the — xg 4 
Lady Violet de Parme (languidly, to | roads would pe bad, as you 4 em if soreiose tt poinenense 00°40" Gal” dash." 
deferential assistant). Yes, one really | it’s no use to take over our motor, | don t daa Sin ‘eas , f 

aa go away somewhere at this time | know that I would care much about the = Pact. wee. ao. along 
of yeat.. What places have you got ?| Desert. D’you think there would be Ther ‘ke tine ‘oe nana tui 
....» Riviera? “Pau? Oh dear no!|any Bridge going? .... Aren't there r _— ay q won —— i ae 
Much too banal. One meets all the | any fashionable prigie there this year, heen — as —_ a le solitical 
people"6ne knows at home. So boring.|then? .... Yes, | know quite weil “om i ng “d a +t; 7 PY q 
I want somewhere absolutely novel... .| that I said I wanted somewhere right gre ¥ y ~ - asd dl ' 
Spain? Yes, Spain might do. Show! off the beaten track, but I want a place Mors yo ae Re ger Poe oem t ” 
me a couple of months’ tour in Spain| where one would meet nice people, and like o ‘in ae "4 rm. : pe oar a 
Yes, that seems a little more in-| find golf and English cooking. Surely “*° 0" +“y Pol p are Copan 
teresting. ... Interpreter? Oh, of| you understand what I am looking for? pp. to ”Y ip ao oy ve ee 
course, they speak Spanish there, don't|. =.. Yes, yes, 1 suppose it is a little he = ay ® " whi i ot ‘tl eae : 
they? .... Thanks, I thought so. No, | difficult to find these things together, "** ie y _ i aon, 1a penne 
I don’t know that I would care about | but, after all, your agency is for finding hoch ri “"P ho Ch J soy Static < 
going about with an interpreter. They | out those sorts of places for us, isn’t it ? “1 i ag | PO aS heli; — ao 
jar on one’s nerves. Don't you think|.... Then I suppose I shall have to pe “dy eenabags. ore ag . 
they would understand French or Italian? | stay in England after all. Good morning! OMY Yeste™™ i. ay’ ; ge —. 
Yes, I know they would under- my own ickle—iddy umpty a ae 
stand me in the big towns, but I want to an atl ve - as You have 
go to somewhere absolutely novel. Have THE FEAST OF FRIENDSHIP. os whol : the a id ! "Here's a 
you any other places? .... Sicily?! [4 writer in Macmillan’s has noted that “ bs the w — — y— word : ere Now 
Yes, Sicily might do. Italian, isn’t it, | a curious inversion the less friendly our guests umpty— seat, let 's mt down. Now 
ee r i : oe to ate di y OW ty—there’s no one look- 
orisit French? .... Thanks, I thought | happen to be the more lavish is our -t wal Oe ee, yy er ary? 

so. Would one have to eat Italian food, | hospitality. Our intimates and dearest friends "8, May I give you one—iddy kiss : 
ld one get English food at the | 3¢t potluck.”] ( Jh, Joun dear, no, you mustn't really, 

or could one ge’ g | . - | " i Well 
hotels? .... Yes, but I don’t care to| Wwex Brown invites me home to dine ‘“on't be so—iddy iddy—otic! Well, 
go to the overdone parts. I want some-| In, formidable state, just one. Do you really love your little 


: ma eee +h?” 
where absolutely novel.... In the I note the choice, expensive wine, Umar) girl so much : 
: You know I do. I worship the very 


south of the island, you say. Oh, Sicily ’s The quantity of plate, — 
an island, is it? .... Thenthat would, The costly courses that they bring, ~ampty iddy-—ground you ‘walk on. 
mean another crossing somewhere, I 3 The culinary feat : = carling, I do ; gg puvohess merely 
suppose? .... Thanks, I thought so. | Exemplified in ev’rything : , ? a ta cae Tell Zs sng 
How long would the crossing take ? They offer me to eat. lid v , + ki oe ‘dd mai” he — * ant 
[ really don’t think I would care, though, 4 . Oe eS ey eee 
: y- I heave a surreptitious sigh, you told him? Did he—-iddy umpty 

to make another crossing in a small wraeT ae ; 
boat. And Italian food, too! I never Which indicates regret, ae pleased z 

Tee puree Ren _| Because I know that Brown and I “Did he—umpty—? Rather! I 
could endure garlic. Haven't you any A oy ates ton houbd think he—aeae-eal Gat ke 
other places? .... Upper Egypt? Yes, ee h _ j : pprsokisigt B sing dd en 
that might do. Show me some places| With worthy Roptysoy as host ik os fae oh er ia _— amapty 
in Upper Egypt. Pyle: No, I don’t know I have a plainer meal. , ie mee or a rother-in umpty- 
that I would care about travelling up The circling bottle cannot boast a Wel tee T dent & ite 
te Nile. Isn't there any other way? Such splendour in the seal ; es + dt , he ‘ ary ri adi “4 
So many parvenu Americans on the We have a monster piece of beef ye i ~y ’ wid la tes ; - wry 
boats, I am told. So loud. They jar On a gigantic dish, ken or Pm te OL” ~1ddy 
on one’s nerves.... Charter a private And often, to my great relief, _ tl a OR og bi: th h, oa 
what ie .* Ob, dahabeeah ! No, ] We skip the soup and fish. var » thats sure y another = 
don’t really think 1 would care about 
travelling on that kind of animal. So I gather, from these homely ways, A Bini mT 
jolty. They would get on one’s nerves. That I am getting on : peny~d Coincidence, ‘ 
Haven’t you any other places? I want (To use a plain, familiar phrase) “A Cast-iron Tory” calls attention to 
somewhere absolutely novel and fashion- With worthy Rosrson. the fact that on the morning of the Man- 


able.... The Desert? Yes, the Desert | . , __ chester poll The Lancet appeared with 
a But when I dine with dear old Joxrs, the following statement :—“ The Royal 


might do. D’' you arrange about the , : ov é 
caravan tickets, or is it caravanserais ? | ” We sees aye Commission has appointed Dr. ——- and 
Thanks, I thought so. Show n: On bottled beer and mutton bones, Dr. to make enquiries as to the 
oman tom ra Jog ee aff Biskra | And half a pound of cheese. _ number of feeble-minded persons in 
Oh dear no! My friend Iady Sanaran| There is no plate, the cloth is soiled | Manchester and district.” 
Sawer eiht unt last rs Bgyns A she told Wie oe idered stnine ; 
Canon reaght 5, 4 The cabbages are badly boiled, 
me it had become qu ite trippery. eé-e But nobody dateoiaine « Gentleman, about to marry, wishes to 
Well, possibly it was Biarritz she went : recommend his Housekeeper for a similar post.” 
to. D’ you know which it was? ... .| When Jones, God bless him! offers —/rish Times. 
No, I suppose you would hardly remem- me : Tere is always something charming 
ber. I rather think it was Biskra. Per- A meal of odds and ends in this desire, so prevalent with engaged 
haps you had better show me some other} (Without the least apology), people, that others should be “as happy 
places.... Sidi-Caique? Yes, Sidi- I know that we are friends. | as we are.” “ 





or '” 
gain! 
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MEMS ABOUT MEMBERS. 


With acknowledgments to a large number | 
contemporaries.) 
Mr. Lioyp-Georce lives largely on 
food. 


Mr. Wiyston Cuurcnitt, when he 


wishes to know the time, looks at his | 


watch. 

Mr. Jomy Mortey, although he has 
written a life of GLapstoxe and repre- 
sents Montrose Burghs, has rarely if 
ever been to the North Pole. 

Sir Henry Camppett-Bannerman has 


not slept in a cradle for more than half 


a century. 
Mr. Sypyey Buxton considers it un- 
lucky to break a leg on a Wednesday. 
Mr. Hapaye, besides being a personal 
friend of Lord Rosesery, rarely ventures 
forth without first putting his boots on. 





THE KING-TROUT. 


He was the Monarch of the pool, 
Unmatched for size and beauty, 

Who taught the subjects of his rule 
Their dangers and their duty ; 

How lures may come in feathery garb, 
To Trout-life prejudicial, 

And how to shun the cruel barb 
That stamps the artificial. 


Of food he claimed the lion’s share 
With self-assertive suction, 

And yet they loved him for his care 
And affable instruction. 

One day when lecturing on “ May,” 
His cunning eyes a-twinkle, 

Said he : 
1’ll offer you a wrinkle. 


“Upon the bank his footsteps’ thud 
Descends in thunderous measure ; 
I stick my head into the mud 
And wag my tail with pleasure. 
He goes at last, I’ve had my fun, 
And so resume my dinner, 
With here a sedge, and there a dun, 
And now and then a spinner. 


“But when the Mayfly decks the streem 
Oh, then be doubly wary ! 
His advent is the dazzling dream 
Of Troutlets’ ‘ Little Mary.’ 
No shadow to his glory clin 
His robes display no shoddy ; : 
I love the shimmer of his wings, 
The savour of his body.” 


An interruption happened here ; 
Its end was sad but speedy. 
A forward Yearling dared to jeer, 
And called the King “ Old Greedy.” 
To what a tragic sequel led 
The punishenent thas followed ! 
The Monarch grabbed that Yearling’s 


head Swooped on the bait, and found he’d 
And then—oh, monstrous ! — swal- struck _ dead, : 
lowed. A couple of triangles. | His weight grows yearly bigger. 


‘To thwart his murderous plan | 


} 
| 
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Farmer Hodge (who has just had his hair cut), “ You BE & FURRINER, I tow?” 

Assistant. “ Yes, Str, I am aw Avstriay.” 

Farmer Hodge. “ You sreak8 ENGLISH VERY WELL.” 

Assistant. “On, Yes, | HAVE LIVED SOME TIME Is ENGLAND. 
Germay, Russias, anp ITaviay.” 

Farmer Giles. “Wet, GEORGE, THERE AIN'T NO DousTs ABOUT IT—THESE ‘ERE ALIENS 


Frencn, 


I ALSO SPEAK 


OUGHTER BE KEP’ OUT. THEY KNOWS TOO MUCH F 


UR Us.’ 

















| He oanand awhile, eek mor dwelt | 


In horrified contrition, 


| But soon observed how pleasant felt 





The course of deglutition. 

| At last his meditations found 
In stern resolve an outlet : 

“From now henceforth may I be drowned 
If I'll eat aught but Troutlet.” 


He kept his vow, until the prey 
Grew difficult to capture, 

Then saw a sight one summer's day 
That filled his heart with sates. 

A crippled Trout! He blessed his luck | 
Behind the weed-bed’s tangles, 


Long was the fight, and strong the Trout, 
The tackle proved still stronger ; 

The youngsters watched him netted out, 
And feared their King no longer. 

Up spoke the leader of the crew, 
A malapert half-pounder, 
“Though great in many ways, it’s true, 
He was a greedy bounder.” 


He died: but still he lives on land 
In oft-repeated stories 

That tell the lure adroitly planned, 
And all the battle’s glories ; 

Each incident from A to Z, 
Each leap, and rush, and jigger ; 


And strange it is that, though he’s 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 
A Sxeton ow Sarurpay, Jasvary 13. 


' 

j Scexe~Alduych. Time—about 9.30. A large crowd is waiting 
for the results of the first day's pollings, which an enter- 
prising Morning Paper has undertaken to announce by 
means of a magic lantern upona screen. No results have 
come in as yet, but the suspense is bequiled by a einemato- 
graph, which would be more entertaining if it were a trifle 
less indistinet. The presentment of a coquettish but 
elderly spinster, grimacing and making great play with a 
fan, at sail to be saying “Give me your vote!” 
leaves the spectators cold, 


Conservative Spectator (to Liberal Ditto). You won't'ave it all 
your own way, J can tell yer. Look at the number o’ seats 
you ve got to win afore you wipe out our majority! If you 
git in, it’s about all you Il do. And you won't stay in long. 

Liberal Spee. Don't you worry yerself about us, ole pal. 
You ‘ll soon see what we 're going to do, and that’s sweep the 
board, unless I’m much mistook (the name of the Morning 
Paper suddenly blazes out in eleetric letters above the screen, 
which bulges with importance. Then a message appears 

“ Gravesend on the way. We willtry to give you results hot 
as they come in. Are we upto date?” The lights go out, and 
the screen turns grey). You'll lose Gravesend for a certinty. 

Cravesend result is thrown on the sereen. 

Cons. (jubilant). Not much we ’aven’t. Parker’s won, easy. 
The country ain’t come round to C.-B. yet! ’Ooray! Well 
done, Gravesend ! 

Lib. (slightly dashed). It’s “No Change” any ‘ow. You 
ain't got much to ‘oller for, so far. ’Ere’s Dover comin’ now 

and if WyypaaM ain’t turned out— 

[The Dover figures are announced. 

Cons. There you are again, you see! Wynpgam'’sin. And 
by an increased majority! If that’s what you call sweepin’ 
the board 

Lib. (depressed). Well, you've on’y kep’ the seat, after all. 
I never said the first day’s pollin’s would show much differ- 


Cons. No, it ain’t. ‘That’s a Labour Gain, that is! 

Lib. Well, what’s the difference ? 

Cons. They'll let you know that later on. Ah well. 
We shall hear that Barrour’s in presently—his seat’s safe 
enough. J as P 

[The Fat Boy reappears in the act of receiving instruction 
from his Schoolmaster. 

Crowd (with its proverbial fickleness). We don’t want no 
more Fat Boy! Take ‘im ‘ome, and give us some more 
vict ries ! 

[The screen obligingly responds with the announcement, 

“ Batrour Beaten.” Demonstrations of delight. Shouts 
of “I wouldn’t leave my little ’ut for you!” “ Pore 
ole Joe!” &ce. Passengers on tops of passing buses 
stand up and wave their hats, and are frantically 
cheered by the crowd below, as they are borne on with 
the air of Roman Generals who have been accorded a 
triumph. 

A Spectator (whose previous remarks have been mostly in 
Yiddish), Goot beesinis! Batrour can go avay and blay now 
at de golluf, 

[He smiiles with natural pride at the completeness with which 
he has assimilated the humour and polities of his adopted 
country. Another interval, occupied by a cinemato- 
graph dimly illustrating ““ Work and Play on a French 
battleship.” 

A Young Radical (radiant, but raucous). See, they ’re ’aving 

a gime o’ leap-frog. ‘That’s to show their rejoicin’ over the 
Lib’ral vict’ries. Good ole British Navy ! 

Cons. As it ’appens, they ain’t British—they're Frenchies. 
And there won't be no leap-froggin’ in the British Navy when 
they ’ear of this—you may lay yer life on that! 

The Y. R. Cheer up, Matey. You’ve got Gravesend and 
Dover—be content with them, and don’t be too greedy. 
’Ullo, ’ullo! Another Lib’ral Gain! ... And another! We’re 
wipin’ the floor with you, we are! You'll ’ave to change yer 
politics now and turn Lib’ral afore you go ‘ome to-night. 

Cons. No, I shan’t— it won't alter my views whatever 
‘appens. Why should it? 





ence. It’s the counties J look to. (Salford, North, result 
appears.) Now then, what d’yer say to that? A Liberal | 
Gain! ‘Ooray! ’Ooray! Somethink like, that is! 


Cons. You make the most of it, Cocky, it Il be all you'll git | 
to-night. We ain't ‘eard from London yet, and there’s the 
six divisions at Manchester to come—they’ll go solid for 
Tariff Reform, and why? Because they see ’ow Free Trade 
is ruinin’ their—(North-west Manchester result announced) 
Oh, well, Wisston Cuurcuit, you’re welcome to ’im. You'll 
find ‘im a fair ‘andful afore you ve ‘ad ’im long. 

_An interval, during which the cinematograph represents 
various thrilling-seenes from the home life of an inter- 
esting and popular young hero known to Fame as “ The 
Fat Boy of Peckham.” The Fat Boy is shown reading 
the enterprising Morning Paper, going through his 
gymnastic exercises, and taking tea with a friend of 
his own age, to the joy of the erowd, which applauds 
him enthusiastically. 

Amanda. The Fat Boy ain’t tryin’ to git inter Parliment, 

is he ? 

Amandus. Not’im. ’'E’d ‘ave to grow a bit thinner fust. 

Amanda (puzzled). Then what are they showin’ ’is pictures 
for ? 

Amandus. I dunno. 
food orter be taxed. 

[Here the Fat Boy modestly makes way for announcements 
of further Liberal Gains, which are received with 
uproarious cheers. 

Lib. Good old South-west Manchester ! 

win for the Liberals ! 


Unless it’s because they think ’is 


There ’s another 








Bystanders (sympathetically). ’E’s right there. Let a man 
‘ave the courage of ’is opinions, can’t yer ? 


Y. R. (waiving this point as the cinematograph starts on a 


|somewhat irrelevant journey along the Canadian Pacific 


Railway). Look at ’em all bein’ left be’ind. (He apparently 
alludes to the telegraph poles.) There goes pore BaLFore, tryin’ 
to get rid of ’is Chinese pigtail! ’Ere comes Joz—don’t ’e 
look down in the mouth? There’s the Official Receiver comin’ 
next. Oo’s this? Why, it’s Ole Bux Bamey, I declare, orf to 
South Africa to fetch some Chin-Chin-Chinamen to deprive 
the British workin’ man at ’ome of ’is job! (The bystanders 
hare hitherto failed to appreciate the precise point of these 
slightly eryptie sallies, but the reference to “Ole Bin Bailey” at 
once establishes the Young Radical in the position of a popular 
humorist, and his further efforts are received with growing 
favour. The cinematograph vanishes abruptly, and another 
result is announced. “ NoChange.” The circwmstance that the 
C is printed a little apart from the following letters affords the 
Y. R. a fresh opportunity to display his humour.) See what it 
sez! “No C hanged.” No Conservative hanged. Well, they 
orter be anyway! (At first this witticism falls slightly flat, 
but, after about the seventh repetition, he is encouraged by find- 
ing it received with a roar of laughter. More Liberal vietories 
are shown on the screen and are received by a group of 
oeeaes young Tories with cries of “’Elp! ’Elp! ’Elp!” 
and fervent chanting of one of the responses from the Litany.) 
You can’t 'elp yourselves, you can’t. ‘Cause you ’ve none of 
you got votes. l’ave. I’ve a card in my pocket now 
invitin’ me to support the Conservative Candidate. Which 
I sharn’t do. Which—I—sharn’t do! (A smart brougham 
passes on its way to “take up” at a neighbouring theatre.) 
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AFTER THE HONEYMOON. 


Young Wife. “ How Do You LIKE MY COOKING? 
I’VE OFTEN HEARD THAT WELL BEGUN IS HALF DONE.” 


Husband. “ Um—vyes. 


Don’t You THINK I'vE BEGUN WELL?” 








Let ’im through, ’e’s come to drive pore Fanny ‘ome ’e ’as. 
[The Liberal majority in the crowd is vastly diverted by this 
keen thrust. 

A Seedy Person with no sense of humour. Go ’ome yerself, 
instead o’ makin’ yerself 'oarse torkin’ rot! 

Y. R. I see what you are. You're a Member o’ Parliment 
in disguise —a aristercrat, that’s what you are. 

S. P. (furious at this ro ger Ere, lemme git at ’im. 
I'll mike ‘im prove them words. Callin’ me a aristercrat ! 

Bystanders (interposing). No, no. No voilence 'ere! ‘FE 
didn’t mean nothink by it. 

Y. R. It’s awright, ole sport. I was wrong. 
as you don’t belong to the Gentlemanly Party. 

S. P. (mollified). I aecep’ yer apology as ‘andsomely as 
what you ve orfered it. Shike ‘ands. [Peace is restored. 

Cons. (as nineteen Liberal and no Conservative gains are 
announced). I’ve ‘ad enough of standin’ about ‘ere. I’m for 


I see now 


—but you ain't out o’ the wood yet—things’ll go better for !elub: 


us o’ Monday. 

Y. RP. Hor-hor! You ain't down’earted—oh, no. But I 
s'y—we are moppin’ you Tories up, and no mistike,eh? I 
expect Camet-Bannerman is larfin’ fit to split by this time. 

Amandus (to Amanpa). Well, I've enjoyed myself a lot 
better than if we'd gone to a music-'all, ain’t you ? 

Amanda (who hasn't). I never was partickler partial to 


| them biographs meself—-— 


[The last result for the evening is announced, and the 
crowd gradually disperses, with the pleasant anticipa- 
tion of enjoying similar gratuitous entertainments for 
several nights to come. F. A. 


A Forgotten Reform. 

[“‘ The worthy Lord Baywatiye died in 1833, the year after that sort of 
thing was rendered impracticable by the passing of the Reform Bill.” 
Daily News. ] 

Tis was something like a reform, and it is a thousand 
pities that the application of this particular section of the 
Act should apparently have gone out of fashion. 





“The match between the M.C.C. eleven and eighteen of Middelburg 
and district ended in a victory for the winners.”— Reuter. } 
Here ’s a cheer for the victors, the victors who win, 
And a cheer for the vanquished who lose ; 
Who won or who lost, does it matter a pin ? 
Let us cheer for the news that is news. 





A corresponpent encloses the following communication 
which he has received from the Hon. Sec. of a working men's 





“Dear Str,—We shall be very pleased if you will consent to be a | 
honorary subscriber to our club.” 

This sounds a little like the 
have by paying for it. 


” 


“Free Food” which you can 


Time 11 P.M., | Jasoanr 13th. 
Slightly Hilarious One (to perfeet stranger). 
name BaLrour ? 
Perfect Stranger. No, it’s not. 
S. H. 0. (coaxingly). Go on; say it is! 
P.S. All right. My name’s Batrocr. 
S. H. 0. (triumphantly). Then ’ow ’s ’Orricr ? 


Ere, is your | 
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Lgave n- were 


Giles. “How LONG WULL IT TAKE TO GET 70 THE Pot, MastER?” 
Chauffeur. “On, I'LL HAVE YOU THERE IN ABOUT THREE MINUTES.” 
Giles. “‘Ou—I SUPPOSE YOU COULDN’T DRIVE THE LONGEST WAY ROUND, COULD ’EE Now?” 








THE WORM TURNS. 

[“ It is all very well to abuse schoolmasters, but what can you expect 
at the price? In the best preparatory schools £120 a year, resident, is 
considered adequate pay for a first-class man, and things are not much 
better in the public schools. How can a teacher fail to become narrow 
when he cannot afford to buy books, to travel, or even to belong to a 
good club? As to his being outwardly conventional, what profes- 
sional man dare be otherwise ? Letter from a schoolmaster who has 
been spending his holidays in digesting a volume of Kappa’s articles on 
Education, republished from “ The Westminster Gazette.” 


A HARMLESS if not necessary pedagogue, 
I am, in self-defence let this be said, agog 
- Te learn how I my post may best adorn ; 
But having read the things that men like “‘ Kappa” write 
I feel I can no longer hope to map aright 
My course. Why was I born? 


For I am one, of such there is no sparsity, 
Who did not do so badly at the Varsity, 
And on the whole I get on well with boys. 
Moreover, just to touch on matters physical, 
I’m not a dipsomaniac or phthisical, 
And life has had its joys. 


In short, I always thought until quite recently 
That I was really doing very decently 
Except so far as filthy lucre goes. 





(And as to that, I may perhaps interpolate 


That I have had but little cause to chirp o’ late 
At what my pass-book shows.) 


Well, to resume (confound these trisyllabic rhymes), 
I could not think of any very shabby crimes 
That rendered me unfit to teach our youth ; 
In fact I was a mass of self-complacency. 
Now to my mentors I must make obeisance, I 
Have learnt at last the truth. 


A whitewashed tomb (such is the charge I see composed), 
Full of dead Boss and other matter decomposed, 
I set to work to stunt the growing mind. 
As for the usher’s interests and views, he has ’em 
Only for show, he knows no real enthusiasm, 
And there is worse behind : 


In matters such as science and astronomy, 
In letters and political economy, 

My ignorance is crass, Sir, simply crass ! 
A thin veneer of smug respectability 
Fails to conceal my inward imbecility, 

In short I am an ass. 


Ah well, it may be we are all past praying for, 

But in this world one gets what one is paying for 
(That seems a fairly obvious remark) ; 

And I for one, although exposed so crushingly, 

Still mean to draw my salary unblushingly,— 
That of a third-rate clerk. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 





Proud Producer. “ THERE’S AN ANIMAL For you! Seventeen Cuamupionsaip Curs axp Two HUNDRED Gotp Mepats! Ea? ‘Waar is 
ir?” Why, THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT OF THE BULI-poG, To Be sure. En? ‘Nor uixe a Buit-pog?’ Why, or course xot! Where 


WOULD BE YOUR D&VELOPMENT IF IT WERE? Wuy, Sik, IN THREE MORE GENERATIONS WE'LL 
9 


WEB-FOOTED ' 


HAVE HIM TAILLESS, EARLESS, TOOTHLESS, AND 








== 


MUSICAL NOTES. |entente, will join the expedition, has 
WE are not surprised to learn that the| ding” for the occasion, and will, it is 
resounding success achieved by the visit | hoped, contribute an obbligato accom- 
of the Leeds Chorus and the London | paniment on the honey-comb. 
Symphony Orchestra to Paris, under tie | - 
talented conductorship of Sir Cuartes; Another musical excursion, from which 
SranForp, is about to lead toseveral other | the happiest results are anticipated, is 
similar manifestations of the desire to|that contemplated by the Manchester 
promote international or mutual under-! Hallé orchestra to Birmingham with a 
standing. Foremost amongst these is the | view to bringing the benighted denizens 
patriotic attempt of the Teutonic colony in of the Midland capital into unison with 
our midst to facilitate a pacific settlement Cottonopolis on the burning question 
of the Morocco imbroglio. To this end|of the hour. Herr Dumrrrpivck has 
funds have been raised to enable the kindly consented to conduct the orchestra, 
massed German bands of the Metropolis and Mons. Hitaire Betioc will be the 
to proceed forthwith to Algeciras, where | principal vocalist. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
it is proposed to serenade the represen-| taking a lively interest in the visit of 
tatives of the different Powers continu-|the musical Mancunians, and a recep- 
ously during the Conference. The pro-| tion committee, presided over by Mr. 
gramme has not yet been finally fixed,| L. S. Amery, is preparing to give them 
but we have the best authority for stating |a warm welcome. 
that it will certainly include the Kaiser- | ~ 
marsch, the Delcassé-noisette suite,and| Simultaneously with the tour of the 
anew Triple Alliance concerto by Ricuarp| Manchester band an _ expeditionary 
Strauss. Lord Avesury, who, as one orchestral force has been mobilised at 
of the pioneers of the Anglo-German | Birmingham, under the leadership of 





arranged Menperssony’s “ Bees’ Wed-| 


|Mr. Jesse Co.iinas, to serve the double 


purpose of filling the regrettable gap 
caused by the absence of the German 
bands from London, and of accelerating 
the repentance of those metropolitan 
boroughs which have deserted the banner 
of Tariff Reform. The Aston Villa Choir 
will form part of the force, and, though 
complete particulars are not yet avail- 
able, it is understood that no foreign 
instrumentalists will be employed, and 
that, at Mr. Cuapiin’s suggestion, a 
special preference will be shown to per- 
formers on the Corno Inglese. 





Another Infant Prodigy. 

“Mr. Bettoo was born in France, but 
at the early age of three months he was 
brought to England and educated in 
the orthodox way at Oxford.”—Daily 
Mail. 


Aw “ Earnest Inquirer” writes: “I 
see a book by Mr. Warrer Crave adver- 
tised, entitled Ideals in Art. Should it 
not be “I deal in Art?” I may be 
wrong, but I do not think so,” 
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“GLUE WON’T DO IT, GENTLEMEN!!” 


[At one of his Election Meetings Mr. Balfour, speaking of the probable difficulty Sir H. C.-B. would find in keeping his Ministry 
together, said: “Glue won't do it, gentlemen ! !”") 








PAIRED. 


I xwew I was in for a romance directly 
J heard the bell ring. I opened the door, 
and a strange man fell over the mat, and 
dropped into the hall settle. 

“I ccame,” he began to pant, “ab- 
bout your vote.” 

“Not at all,” I said. “ Have a drink, 
won't you?” My flat is on the eighth 
floor, and there is no lift; so I always 
have to begin like this. 

“My name,” he went on nervously, 
“is Tompson. I just came to see whether 
you could promise to vote for our man, 
Mr. BLewe, to-morrow.” 

“So Mr. Biewe is the man to vote 
for?” 

‘Mr. Buewe, and more work, higher 
wages, a united Empire, peace with all 
the world, economy, reform, less taxes, 
more %, 

Please,” I said, “just a moment. I 
can't keep up with you. A_ united 
Empire, peace with all the world, more 
work—I say, I don’t quite like that. 
More work ; let's leave that bit out.” 

“More work for the working man. 
Why, that’s the foundation of Mr. Biewe’s 
px licy ie 

“Ob, I see. For the working man. 
Right you are. It sounds grand.” 
“Then we can rely upon your help?” 
“Wait a bit,” I said cautiously. 


|“ What’s Mr. Buewe going to do for| 


my profession? Let’s have that quite 
clear.” 

“ What is your——” 

“T am in the wool trade.” 

Mr. Tompson beamed at me. He 
seemed glad that I was in the wool trade. 

“Why, my dear Sir,” he said, “ that 
is the one trade of all others that 
policy will assist. Vote for Mr. Biewe, 
and you'll bea millionaire in no time.” 

“But look here, with such a pro- 
gramme as yours your man is absolutely 
certain to get in. You needn’t trouble 
about my vote. Wouldn’t it be rather 
kind if I gave it to Mr. Reppg, just to 
cheer the poor man up a bit? I mean, 
where one can be chivalrous—without 
hurting the cause——” 

“We want every vote we can get,” he 
said, “owing to the lies and misrepre- 
sentations of the other side.” 

“Ah, I see. Well, then——” 

“ Well, then, we can rely upon you?” 

I considered for a moment. 

“Would you mind coming back in a 
little while?” Iasked him. “1 must think 
this out. The fate of nations seems to 
hinge on me. It’s rather trying.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Tompsoy, “I have 
two or three people to see up here 

“That’s right. And then come in 

-again.” I took him to the door. “It’s 
|a fine day,” I said; “ mind the mat.” 





“Tt'sa beautiful day,” he said, falling 
over the mat. 

Barely had Mr. Tompson left me, 
when there came another ring at the 
bell. I threw open the door. 

“ How are you ?—have a drink,” I said, 
automatically. “Oh, lord, I beg your 
pardon.” 

“My name is Jennines,” she said 
with a smile. 

“Anyone of the name of Jznnines,” 
| began idiotically, “is sure of a welcome 
in this house. That is—I mean——” 

“No, we don’t know each other, or 
anything about each other. I’ve come 
to ask for your vote and influence on 
behalf of Mr. Reppr.” 

I pulled myself together. “My in- 
fluence,” I said, “is small, but my vote 
—come in, won’t you?” 

“Thank you.” 

“So Mr. Reppe is the man to vote 
for?” I said, when we were seated. 

“Mr. Reppe, and higher wages, 
more work, peace with all the world, 
economy She paused a moment. 

“A united Empire,” I prompted. 

Miss JENNINGS gave me a beautiful 
smile. 

“Why, you know!” she cried. “ You 
are on our side?” 

I smiled back. 

“ Less taxes, reform—” I went on. 

“ How you have studied the question !” 
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she murmured. “Then you will vote | 
for Mr. Reppe?” 

“Wait a bit,’ I said cautiously. 
“What's Mr. Reppe going to do for my 
profession ? Let’s have that quite clear.” 

“ What is your-———” 

“T am in the iron business.” 

Miss Jenxixcs beamed at me. She 
seemed delighted that I was in the iron 
business. 

“Why,” she said, “that is the one 
business of all others that our policy 
will help. Vote for Mr. Reppe, and 3 

“T shall be a millionaire.” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Jennies simply. 

“ But look here,” I said ; “‘ with sucha 
programme as yours your man is abso- 
lutely certain to get in. You hardly 
need trouble about my vote. Wouldn't 
it be rather nice if [ gave it to Mr. 
BiewE? You see, the r man — of 
course his agent will vote for him, and 
perhaps one or two relations—TI think it 
would be a friendly act, seeing that the 
cause is safe ig 

Miss JeNNrNGs interrupted me. 

“We want every vote we can get,” she 
said, “owing to the lies and slanders 
of the other side.” 

“Ah, I see. Well, then—— 

“ Well, then, we can rely upon you?” 

I considered for a moment. I began 
to feel rather a brute. Because, you 
know—-— There wasa ring at the door. 

“Excuse me,” I said; and I went and 
brought the returned Mr. Tompson in. 
Miss Jeyxives gave a little shriek. Mr. 
Tompson fell over a mat, and said 
“ Bother.” 

“Mr. Tompson, Miss Jenninas,” I 
murmured, “ Miss Jenninas, Mr. Tompson, 
Mr. Jexxtyos, Miss + 

* Ernest!” cried Miss Jenntes. 

“T knew his name was Ervest,” I said 
to myself. 

“Hipa!” said Mr. Tompson. 

“Hitpa,” I repeated softly. 
a bit surprised. 

They both looked at me. 

“T will go and vote,” I said; and I 
went out and sat on the hall settle. 

“ This is a romance,” I said to myself, 
“and I’ve done it.” But it was very 
cold in the hall. 

By-and-by the door opened. 

“Well?” I said. 

“Please we've paired; for the re- 
mainder of the Session,” said Hupa. (I 
must call her Hitpa now.) 

“We're awfully indebted to you,” 
said Ervest. “But for you——” 

“Rot!” I said. 

And look here, I want you to vote 
for Hitpa’s man, will you? I’m sure if 
she thinks——”’ 

“ No, no, Erxyest dear. He must vote 
for yours.” 

I stood up and coughed. 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got a vote,” I} 
explained. 


” 


I wasn’t 


Balfour. “Here, 1 say! Herr! Wwat ow earta is it? ANOTHER OF THESE AWFUI 


Lasour Mempers?” 


C.-B. “Nor exactT.ty, My pear Artuvr; THIs 1s svst A Crsan Swear! !’ 














EVERY MAN’S WIFE HIS OWN ACENT. 
I. 
Mrs. George Pendluys to her friend, 
Mrs. Henry Saville (Jan. 7). 
... Yes, hasn’t Georce made a hit? 
Sweet and Twenty is the book of the 
I am so glad for the poor 


season. . . 
dear boy’s sake. Oh, I do hope he will 
work hard and make lots of money. 


Literally, Maser, I haven't a thing to 
wear—and here is winter well on and 
I have no furs—and the drawing-room 
is so shabby... Worst of it is that 
Georce is so full of silly notions. He 
will not take his chance. He talks about 
the dignity of literature and the self- 
respect he owes himself as an author 
and all that kind of thing. Maset, dear, 
isn’t it frightful! ... However, I’m 
determined that Grorce shall use his 
chance. I mean to see that he gets all 
he can from the sharks; so I have 
appointed myself his private agent 
Mr. Herpert Beavcnimp, if you please. . . 
It. 
The Editor of “The Kingsway” to 
Mr. George Pendluys (Jan. 11). 
. would be pleased if he could 


| quote his terms for a short story of 5000 


words to appear in the Easter Holiday 
number of The Kingsway. Copy to be 
delivered within four weeks from date 
Cheque on publication. . , 
If. 
Vr. Herbert Beauchamp to the EF litor of 
“The Kingsway” (Jan. 12). 

... and in reply beg to state that 
Mr. Peypioys is at present on a motor 
tour with Lord Wrspermere and party. 
My instructions are absolute that Mr 
Pexpioys is not to be troubled with 
correspondence during his period of re 
laxation; but on his return to town | 
shall have pleasure in submitting your 
letter to his consideration . . . 

Enclosure No. 1. Printed extracts 
from Press notices of Sweet and Twenty 

now in its 15th thousand. 

Enclosure No. 2. Portrait of Mr. Pexp 
Leys (non-cepyright), with biographical 
and personal notes. 

IV. 
Telegram (Jan, 13). 
To Beauchamp, The Grove, Chelsea. 

Please wire present address Pewpiwys. 

Krivasway. 
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v Xi. 


Telegram (Jan. 13). | Mr. Herbert Beauchamp to the Editor of 
To Kingsway. “The Kingsway” (Jan. 21). 
Impossible instructions absolute Penp-| ...I am directed by Mr. Gerorce 
LUYs returning next week. Beavcnamp. | Penp.vys to state that he is quite unable 
to meet you in the matter of a short 
wm. mite. ane 7 = story for your Easter Holiday number. 
The red a a Kingsway to Mr.| Already he has accepted commissions | 
erbert Beauchamp (Jan. 14). ‘for work that will keep him fully! 
. . . We are anxious to have a con-|employed for years to come. Should 
tribution from Mr. Pexpiuys in our! you be still anxious, however, for a story 
Easter Holiday number, which at| from his pen he can furnish you with | 
latest must go to press in six weeks. | one of the required length by April, 1908. 
Could you therefore inform us whether |Terms thirty guineas. Cheque on sign- 
Mr. Pexpivys has a suitable story by | ing of contract. 


vi. 
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XIV. 


Telegram (Jan. 23--11 a.m.). 
To Pendluys. 


Awaiting reply urgent. Kixesway. 


XV. 


Telegram (Jan. 23—8 P.M.). 
To Kingsway. 


Penpivys dining with Authors’ Club 


reply morning. 


BeavcHamP. 
XVI. 


Telegram (Jan, 24—1 P.M.). 
To Kingsway. 


Sorry cannot entertain proposal. 


UYs. 





him, and also give ts an idea 
of his terms for such? ... 
Vil. 
Mr. Herbert Beauchamp to the | 
Editor of “The Kings- 
way” (Jan. 17). 

. . » L regret to say that, in 
consequence of the great de- 
mand for his work, Mr. Penp-| 
Luys has nothing written that | 
would be at all suitable. The 
opening chapters of a new 
serial which he has been com- | 
missioned to write for The 
Marlborough, the plots of a| 
series of detective stories for | 
The Orb, and the rough draft | 
of an article for The Quarterly, | 
are all that I can find among | 
his papers. Regarding possi- | 
ble terms, I am only author- | 
ised to state that Mr. Penp- 
toys has lately refused very | 
tempting offers for stories of | 
the length you mention. He | 
is now shooting with the Duke 
of Kituiecrankie in the High- 
lands... 


| 





Viir. 
Telegram (Jan. 18—11 a.m.). | 
To Beauchamp. 
Please wire Penpiuys offer 
of fifteen guineas for story. 


Ix. 
Telegram (Jan. 18—2 P.M.). 
To Kingsway. 


Impossible instructions absolute Pexv- 
Luys daily expected. BravcHa MP. 


The Editor “ The Kingsway” to Mr. 


| XIII. 
George Pendluys (Jan. 22). 
| 


As already intimated, we are 
very anxious to include you in our 
Easter Holiday number. Weare making 
x. special efforts to render this a great 


Telegram (Jan, 18—5 P.M.). | success, and anticipate a circulation of 
To Beauchamp. 


fe paws copies... We enclose proofs 
; of a portion of our March number, from 
May we use’ portrait and notes in our which you will see that we are publish- 
March number ? KixeswaYy. | ing your portrait and a special article, 
| and indirectly are promising our readers 
‘ an early contribution from your pen... 
Telegram (Jan. 1910.30 4.u.). Seaek you meet us in this matter ? 
T'o Kingsway. We are prepared to offer you the very 
Can use portrait and notes in March | exceptional terms of twenty-five guineas. 
number. BeavcHampP. Kindly wire reply. 


XI. 








Lady Canvasser. “ AND WHEN WILL Your HUSBAND BE IN?” 
as Wife (stolidly). “I puxno, Mum. THere’s No Bounps To ‘Im!” 
Kryasway. | —— ee er 


XVII. 
Telegram (Jan. 24—2.30 P.m.). 
To Pendluys. 
Offer thirty guineas. Kinasway. 
XVIII. 
Telegram (Jan. 24—4 P.M.). 
To Pendluys. 
Awaiting reply telegram 
most urgent. INGSWaAY. 
XIX, 
Telegram (Jan. 25—10 a.m.). 
To Pendluys. 

Offer thirty-five guineas 
reply prepaid. Kryasway. 
XX, 

Telegram (Jan. 25—2 P.M.). 

To Kingsway. 

Penpivys lunching American 
Ambassador Carlton reply 
later. BEAUCHAMP. 

XXI. 
Telegram (Jan. 25—4.30 P.M.). 
To Kingsway. 
Terms impossible. Penpivys. 
XXII. 
Telegram (Jan. 25—5.30 P.m.). 
To Pendluys. 

Offer forty guineas cheque 

by hand by return. Kiyesway. 
XXIII. 
(Jan. 26—10.30 a.m.) 





To Kingsway. 


As special consideration accept terms 
for story cheque awaited. Prnpivys. 


XXIV. 


Mrs. George Pendluys to Mrs. Henry 


Saville (Jan. 28.) 


. You will rejoice, Manet dearest, 


to know that our little scheme is quite 
the loveliest success. The very latest 
triumph of Hersert Beavcnamp is to 
draw forty guineas from a wretched 
magazine for a poor little story that 
already had been declined all round. 
Picture the blushes of my poor dignified 


boy ! 


Do come round, dearest, very soon, 


and help me choose my winter furs. 
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Officer of Health for the County of | 
CHARIVARIA. London draws attention to the donailie! 
Tue Katser is delighted to see from|that lurk in ice. It cannot be too widely | 
the way the General lection has gone | known that a simple safeguard is to boil | 
that his appeal to Englishmen to show | the ice before taking; it. 
more friendliness to his country has ~— 
not been without effect. The possibility ‘of angling in the| 
——- |London parks is again mentioned by 
It is denied that Mr. Barrour, on hear- | several papers as soinething of a novelty. 
ing that the ex-Secretary of ‘State for| Asa matter of fact, for many years the 
India was also out, sent him a wire, | finest stickleback fishing in the country 
“ Alas, my poor Brodder !” has been enjoyed at the Round Pond, 
—_—_ Kensington Gardens, and only last| 
The new Liberal paper, The Tribune, | month a brute almost an inch in length 
did not start by showing a proper regard ' was vas safely landed by a youngster. 
for the feelings of its inferiors. ——- -- - —— 
Its first appearance was adver- 
tised in London on the backs 
of all bus horses — among 
whom are many Conserva- 
tives—without distinction of , 
politics. 





The Tribune, in its “‘ Amuse- 
ment Guide,” classifies plays ' 
under the headings of “‘ Cos-. 
tume Plays” and “ Musical | 
Plays.” We think this is a 
trifle harsh. A certain amount | 
of costume is still worn in 
musical plays. 


A contemporary has been 
publishing a series of explana-' 
tions under the title, “ Why I 
Lost.” It is satisfactory to 
learn that in no single instance 
was the defeat due to any 
shortcoming in the candidate, 








The other day it was ru- 
moured that the Russian 
Government, in order to 
divert attention from internal 
disorders, intended shortly to 
embark on another war. This 
rumour is now strengthened. 
The Czar has announced his 
intention of holding a second 
Peace Conference. 
Sana | ‘Staves’ WOULD LIKE THIS JOB AT A BOB A DAY?’ 





arrived last week at Southampton with Mr. Atrrep Sumo,’ "we read, “says 
one of the largest cargoes of birds, beasts, at Mr. J. D. Rockereuuer would lend 
and reptiles ever brought tothiscountry,” | himself admirably as the subject of a 
says a contemporary. It does not say | great drama.” We further believe that 
much for the efficacy of the Aliens Act} it is a fact that Mr. Rockere ter has 
that the beasts and reptiles were allowed | consented to lend himself in considera- 
to land. aie ae tion of the enormous interest which the 
loan would ensure. 

According to The Lancet, the employees —_—_— 

on the Underground way, instead; We are requested to state that the 
of presenting a dull putty-coloured com-| Horace Situ, aged ten, who was bound 
plexion as was formerly the case, are| over last week at Kingston for robbing 
slowly but surely assuming a healthier | an automatic machine by using brass 
tone and colour. It is even thought|curtain rings instead of pennies, is 
that several who had given up all hope not the police magistrate of the same 
of being married may go off this season. | name. 

















- ~~ while on duty. 





Firat Sandwichman. “ Bit, I woxper How SOME OF THEM CHINESE | A NEW light is thrown on 


“The Kildonan Castle edt eee posi RY MRP iia 


Devon and Somerset killed oighty-seven 
stags. Their offence is not known. 


The municipality « " Nice has organ- 
ised a troop of canine scavengers. Dogs 
have been trained to drag a cord with 
a brush at the end of it through the 
| sewer- pipes. Alarmed at the possibility 
}of being pressed into the service, num- 
bers of dachshunds are returning in hot 
haste from the Riviera every day. 

A sleeping-car recently fell fifteen feet 
from the elevated tracks at St. Louis. 
This just shows the danger of sleeping 








| In America, up - to - date 
| burglars are bringing into 
play a knowledge of electricity 
(and chemistry, and it is felt 
| that, seeing how arduous is 
the training which is now 
‘necessary in order to enable 
\them to practise their craft 
|with any degree of success, 
‘their sentences should be 
lighter when caught. 

Dancing is now recom- 
mended as an aid to health. 
From high-jinks to hygienics 
is of course a short step. 

Many horses were amused, 

|the other day, to see a horse- 
shoe attached to the back of 
a motor-car for luck. 


| Colonel's Wife (to Tenant). 
Now I hope you've voted for 
| the Colonel. He would be very 
angry if he knew you hadn't. 
| Tenant (mysteriously). Can 
you keep a secret ? 
Colonel's Wife. Oh, yes. 
Tenant. So can I. 


' the question of our trade rela- 
—— tions with Canada by a lead- 
ing article in The Montreal Daily 
Witness, as quoted by The Western 
Daily Press. “Great Britain,” says 
the Canadian writer, “buys from us 
about twice as much as we sell to her!” 
He does not add on what basis the bills 
are made out, but it certainly looks 
very suspicious. 
Ot Bus Horses. 
(Aa used to advertise the “ Tribune.”) 
Tuese weary workers, it is plain, 
Can never now become extinct ; 
Henceforward they must still remain 
To man inseparably linked. 
If Vanguards drive them off, why then 
They re-appear as sandwich-men ! 











The annual report of the Medical! From July to the end of last year the 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Soprano (Macwuttas), Mr. Manion Crawrorp’s latest novel, 
is of curiously irregular quality. It opens briskly, making 
the charmed reader acquainted with two distinctly new and 
interesting characters. One is the Bonanni, the fat prima 
donna; the other, Logotheti, a Greek financier, transplanted 
to Paris. The latter is a fine realisation of the sensuous, 
cultured Greek, bringing the hereditary art instinct of a 
thousand years into everyday life at Paris. My Baronite 
recognises in this creation one of Mr. Crawrorp’s most 
ambitious and most successful efforts. The account.of the 
Greek’s rough wooing of Margaret Donne, the budding prima 
donna, is done with vivid realism. It is all excellent, the 
story briskly rattling on its way up to the time Margaret 
attends rehearsals previous to her début. Then Mr. Crawrorp 
seems suddenly to grow aweary of the puppets of his imagi- 
nation, dawdles on through some uninspired chapters, and 
finally disposes of the whole affair by a melodramatic plot of 
abduction. He hints at intention of continuing the story. 
He had better begin again at the end of Chapter XVL, 
bestowing upon charity the four chapters that stand in the 
printed book. 


In The Winning of Winifred—pity that “ Winsome” is 
omitted as epithet to the heroine’s name—Mr. Louis Tracy has 
given us a Romance of Bonnie Scotland Yard which will find 
favour with those who, remembering Dickens’s masterly por- 
trait of Mr. Bucket, delight in stories where the main interest 
is centred in the professional detection of crime. In this 
cleverly plotted novel, written in plain, unvarnished fashion, 
we are introduced to a grave-faced, elderly man, who, while 
seated in a comfortably furnished room of the Chief Police 
Office, has a peculiar way of peering at a visitor through his 
spectacles. This is one of the chiefs of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department. Also we make the acquaintance of 
detective Winter, “ whose process,” as Tazoporg Hook sang 
about a tax-collector of the same name, “is summary ” when 
dealing with such scoundrels as harass the Worried and 
Wirtuous Winifred. It is published by F. V. Warre & Co. ; 
but, as it is essentially a story about a police affair, it should 
have been brought out by ConsTaBLe. 


A delightful book of Devonshire Poetry—quite a big tin 
of Devonshire Cream—is Up-Along and Down-Along, by Even 
Puut.rorrs, with illustrations by CLaupe A. Saeppersoy, R.I. 
(Meruven & Co.). The first poem (inspired probably by “ La 


gives us the key-note of the composition. Mr. SHeprerson 
has set himself to illustrate the second line, “ A li’l suckin’ ; 
a li'l sleepin’,” 


comfortably, not to say dangerously, on a rocky projection, 
as she clasps to her breast with her right arm (invisible) 
a queer-shaped bundle, presumably her infant, while from 
ath on her left arm appears a something white, which may 
be either a dead ferret, a seagull, or an old rag. Should 
the woman lose ber balance, then down go mother, baby 
and all, into the valley, hundreds of feet below! But to 
“Cockcrow,” the second poem, the illustration of a landslip 
is admirable. It is, indeed, a fine specimen of Mr. SHErPerson 
at his best, as are also “A Devon Courting,” No. IIT., and, 
but for its mystification of figures, No. VI, “Hymn to 
Pomona.” Surely Mr. Epexy Puwttporrs does not wish us to 
believe that even the most private love affairs are conducted 
in so questionable a manner in any respectable Devon 
orchard? Are not all Devonshire orchards models of 
{ respectability? Every one of them is a Paradise before the 
fall of the apple. Isn't it so, Mr. Even? 








vie est breve, Un peu d’amour,”) arrests our attention and | 


| 


which, taking it out of Devonian dialect,|as Lucas Cueeve’s best, but as 
means that the babe is alternating refreshment and rest.|one of her second 
Mr. Suerrerson represents a poor woman seated most un-| worth the reading at that. 





In The Silent Passenger (Jouy Lonc) G. W. Appieton gives 
‘us a sensational story, humorously told. It is decidedly inter- 
esting until the complications become somewhat puzzling. 
But the tone of the hero, pleasantly recounting his adven- 
tures in the First Person Singular (which description repre- 
gents him exactly), is so buoyant throughout all the tragic 
difficulties, that the reader, inoculated with the author's 
cheerfulness, cannot withhold his sympathy, but sin- 
cerely wishes him a satisfactory issue out of his many 
troubles. A great point in his favour is his fidelity to the un- 
known “ lady of his love.” In spite of evil report “his Heart 
is true to Pott.” The Baron is sure that any lover of mystery 
will grapple with this story, and stick to it up to the climax. 
If then he is able to give a correct précis of this sensational 
_ the Baron will regret that, in the appreciative student of 

r. AppLeton’s work, the public will have been deprived of 
the services of a first-rate detective. 





Soul-Twilight (Joux Lone), the title that Lucas Cieeve has 
chosen for her latest novel, is not, to the Baron’s mind, a par- 
ticularly happy one, if indeed it be happy at all. Its meaning 
is far from clear, nor is it elucidated by the story that the 
authoress has set herself to tell. A wife “ with a hunted look,” 
and her husband, who, after her stupid, mischief-making, self- 
imposed confession to him, “sits motionless with half-closed 
eyes,” are the two principal characters. “They two alone in 
the dark, he and she.” Fancy that! The story is only 
another well-arranged variation on the old original theme 
of the moral excise penalty imposed upon iHiicit passion 
that has been smuggled into the home, labelled “Love.” It 
is well told ; and although there be a waste of words, yet are 
there oases in the desert most refreshing to the earnest traveller. 
Lucas CLEEVE presents us with two powerfully drawn types, 
Coralie Maxwell,“ in society,’ and George Conyers, out of 
it. This writer’s ladies have a way of “extending both 
hands ”’ to visitors; Lillian does it, Coralie Maxwell does it : 
it is effective now and then: specially in strongly dramatic 
scenes, of which there are several striking specimens in this 
novel; otherwise such action 
is merely theatrical gush, mean- 
ing nothing. Why Lillian’s 
father, a philosophic muddle- 
head, who seems somehow to 
have strayed out of an early 
Meredithian novel, and then lost 
his character, should be brought 
in, it is difficult to determine: 
he does not help the story, rather 
impedes itsnarration. The Baron 
recommends Souwl-T'wilight, not 





best, and 








Looks Rather Black. 


Last Friday at Marylebone Police Court an electrician was 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for stealing, among 
other things, a pair of trousers which the thief averred he 
had found in the cellar. An unimpeachable witness, the 
butler, testified that the articles of clothing in question did 
undoubtedly belong to his master, Mr. Justice Watton. 
Whereupon observed Mr. Prowpen, “The Judge does not 
dress in the cellar, I suppose?” The Butler did not reply. 
He neither affirmed nor denied. So perhaps the Judge did 
dress in the coal cellar, when studying Coke, or examining 
cases of Lyttleton. Whatever may become of the coals, so 
prudent a butler will never get the sack. 





Morro ror THIS AXD FUTURE ParLiameNnts.—“ Labor omnia vincit.”’ 
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CHARIVARIA. 
"Tue victory of the Liberals is really 
more extensive than many persons 
imagine. Not only did they poll more 


votes, but they are also said to have 
broken more windows, thrown more 
mud, and told—well, fewer truths, than 
all the other parties combined. 


Mr. Justice Grantaam has enunciated 
a theory that the diminution in the 
number of criminals in gaol just now 
is due to the excitement about 
the Election. The huge! 
Liberal majorities are cer- 
tainly difficult to account for. 


And there is no doubt of 
one thing, namely, that the 
Liberals understand thelabour- 
ing classes better than their 
rivals do. The Tariff - Re- 
formers made the great mis- 
take of offering the British 
Workman more work. 


It is a nice question whether 
beribboned dogs are always a 
help to a candidate. A feature | 
of at least one Election was a| 
desperate fight between two | 
of these quadrupeds, both of | 
whom were decked out in blue 
favours. 


In a wrestling match at the 
Lyceum, last week, Smira de- 
feated Smyru. Here we have 
the General Election in a nut-| 


shell. 
The National Liberal Club 


proposes to give a banquet to 
the Liberal and Labour Mem- 
bers. To preserve order, we 
understand policemen will be 
placed between the friends 
wherever they would other- 
wise be next to one another. 





| 

In addition to a Labour) 
Party, we are apparently to 
have a Belabour Party, Colonel 
Saunperson has been presented 
by some admiring Orange-men with a’ 
stout blackthorn. 


BOARDS TO I 


The London County Council’s steam- 
boat policy has resulted in a loss of 
£51,205 to the ratepayers. And it is 
now stated that the efficiency of the 
L.C.C. will be seriously impaired by the 
election of a number of its members to 
the House of Commons. Nothing is 
said about the effect of this change on 
the efficiency of the House of Commons. 
The announcement that the War 
Department intends to re-arm the whole 








Tue L.C.C. RECENTLY VOTED A SUM OF 


THE ORDER OF THE DAY, | 
SUCH AS ONE OF THOSE ROUND THE GLADSTONE PEDESTAL IN THE STRAND ? | 














































of the coast-defence forts with 6-in. and|is expected that they will soon sober 
9-in. guns has caused a dear old lady to | down. 
write and ask whether these are the new | 
short rifles of which she has heard so} 
much. 


We understand that the sentence of 
‘imprisonment passed on Wi.ierr, the 
| Pirate King, carries with it the loss of 

It is not the intention of the Admiralty, | his title. 
when the Dreadnought is launched, to 
issue details of this new battleship. We 
are, however, at liberty to state that she 
is far larger than a torpedo-boat. 


Photographs of sweethearts on finger 
nails” is, according to a contemporary, 
| Society's latest fad, and we are all agog 
with excitement to know whether it will 
spread to toes. ——— 

; A popular Bradford cab 
horse who had been con 
|demned to be shot took part 
|in a procession to the place 
of his execution. He is ,re 
|ported to have thought it a 
' nice funeral. 





We understand that, to avoid the incon- 


The French Authors’ So 
ciety is preparing a scheme 
|which, if extended to Eng 


land, should make _ theatre- 


HAM iby 
~ | isis ai going, even with us, a plea 
ond Wir wi | sure. Attached to the theatre 

ee : will be roomy corridors, large 

{ smoking - rooms, telephone i 

ie AMT "Mh call- rooms, reading - rooms, ; 


and restaurants, and it will 
not be necessary to see the 
play at all. 


On the site of a Roman 
encampment at Warborough, 
Wiltshire, an ancient ring 
(has been found which, from 
its inscription, is believed to 
have belonged to Burrnrixn, 
King of Mercia. As there is 
no record in history of His 
Majesty ’s having lost it, it is 
\thought that he must have 
| intentionally buerried it. 


CAML, 


af 


: 1 ya} 
’ \ \ 
ia 
erage 
MONEY FOR PUTTING UP SIGN- 


ECONOMY BEING 
STATUES 


' 


Parliamentary Intelligence. 


THERE is, we understand, no 
foundation for the rumour 
that Mr. Borromiey has 
arranged to pair throughout 
ithe session with Mr. Marks. 


pv 


-OINT THE WAY TO THE NEAREST RIVER-PIER. 
WHY NOT MAKE USE OF OUR PUBLIC 


venience of overcrowding, King ALFonso A Novel Situation. 
suggested that the representatives of| « Parremce Wyandotte Hens, Pullets, 
the various newspapers should elect 3! croas-bred wishes a situation as Indoor 
committee of six to watch his courtship. | Servant or Hotel Incubator and Foster- 
Mother.”’—Jrish Times. 





A lady who made a provision in her 
will for the erection of an artistic monu- 
ment in London has been declared by the 
Court to have been of unsound mind. 


The Servant Problem—aA Solution. 


TANTED—Cowpretest Youna Nurser, for 
one child, good chance ; man kept. 
[Daily News Advertiser | Vancouver 


| 

With reference to the half-a-dozen | 
carriages which jumped the rails on ‘ 
the District Railway last week, we are | A Little Late for the Fair? 
informed that, being new carriages, they| “Acrraton wanted. Capacity about 600 
were naturally young and frisky, but it| gallons.”—Glasgow Herald, 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 


I rusk if I were intoxicated with success I should never | 


go to Maveice Prexpersy in the hope of having a fresh 
garland twined in my hair. I should as soon think of 
putting my head under a pump; so temperate he is, and so 
potent a cause of temperance in others. To breathe his 
atmosphere is to be reduced from boiling point, or raised 
from zero, to a steady mean of 55° Fahrenheit. With too 
much imagination to take up tacitly his heritage of Con- 
servatism, and with too nice a sense of humour and too 
catholic a gift for seeing things from all points of view to 
make a perfect Radical, he has reached, through much 
searching of the heart, to the detached status of a Cross- 
bencher; of what the Americans, with their happier feeling 
for euphony, have styled a Mugwump. To him, then, | 
went, as to a dweller in Gilead, for philosophic balm. 

* Well,” I said, “ the pendulum has swung to some purpose.” 

“Pendulum,” said Prenpersy, “is hardly the word. It 
implies a simple reaction in obedience to Nature’s unchallenged 
laws. What has happened to you, in the fine, figurative 
language of Mr. Horrwer, the better man than Artuur 
Batrour (Manchester has said he is, and what Manchester 
says to-day, England, ete., ete.) ‘is not a defeat; it is not a 
rout; it’s a débdecle.’ And you have yourselves largely to 
thank. In 1900 you refused to give Nature a chance of running 
her natural course ; you preferred to make your now notorious 
khaki appeal. J don't blame you. Afterall, your side has so 
small a répertoire of appeals to popular passion. The Empire is 
about the only one; while the others have a score of them— 
free breakfasts, no taxes for the poor, abolition of the rich, 
universal suffrage for man and beast, and all the rest of it. 
Well, in 1900 you presented your solitary appeal, the last 
that is likely to be made in our generation to the patriotic 
instincts of the race, with any hope of success. But it meant, 
as I say, the damming of Nature’s course. Nature does not 
like dams, and she has had her revenge. 
burst, and the ancient landmarks, even the back-to-the-land- 
marks, such as Henry CHapLin, are swept away.” 

‘ But what about our successes in foreign policy ?” 


“My dear man,” replied Prenpersy with a quiet note of | 


The thing has | 


| Reform, the Government of the day will ask for the nation’s 
‘special mandate, without resigning or dissolving ; will accept 
its verdict for or against, and go on governing as usual. 
As it is, with our present antiquated system, we cannot tell 
whether this last Election has turned on Tariff Reform, or 
Education, or the Trades Disputes Bill, or Trams, or Chinese 
Labour, or any of a dozen other issues, or just an amalgam 
of the lot. But of one thing I am confident, that, apart 
from the victories of your friends and mine, and perhaps a 
few others, this Election has not turned on the personality 
of candidates. You remember a Radical called Cospen Bioce 
of our year at the ’Varsity ?” 

“The Non-Coll. man that made noises at the Union ?” 

“The same. Well, he got in for some borough with a new 
lower-middle-class electorate at one of the earliest polls. The 
man he threw out had a touch of true statesmanship, and was 
regarded by the best judges on bothsides of the House as 
likely to havea brilliant career. On the day after the Election 
[happened to meet Broce, flushed and perky, just outside the 
National Liberal Club, where he was about to enter and receive 
the acclamations of the hall-porter. One may sometimes trace a 
certain modesty in a victor’s eye, when he attributes his triumph 
to the virtue of his cause, rather than his own. No such sign 
of humility tempered the elation of Broce. He had the air of 
aman convinced that his personal valour had done it; that 
the people, by an unerring sagacity, had chosen the better 
candidate. I thought again of the recorded words of Mr. 
Horrince, in his hour of triumph: ‘I have aimed at the 
Leader of the Unionist Party, and I have laid him low!’ 

“Ten days later, when the Liberal majority was well over 
300, I met Broce again. I fancied I detected a hint of 
chagrin about the square setting of his resolute jaw. ‘Our 
numbers,’ he said jocosely, ‘are getting almost unwieldy. 
Some of us gave the party too gooda start!’ He carried 
it off with the jaunty good humour of a giant who cannot 
always control his strength to a nicety. But I could easily 
guess what bitter reflections underlay this confession of 
superfluous force. I could see how annoyed he was that his 
own triumph should lose its distinction through the success 
of Just Anybody who had stood for the popular cause. 
Thoughtless people would come to believe that he, no less 


pity in his voice, “ have you yet to learn that a Government’s | than his party, had been borne to haven, with scarce a voice 
virtues are accounted a gift of fortune to the country at/|in the matter, by the same impersonal flood-tide that wrecked 


large; only its sins remain its own. In point of fact, the 
last two years, the period which has seen your greatest 
diplomatic triumphs,—the entente with France, and the 
second Japanese alliance—have been fatal to your chances. 
They robbed you of the one argument on which you might 
have rested your claim to be returned to power, namely, the 
fear of foreign complications. They left the country free to 
rivet its attention on its pockets and its stomach.” 

“Then you think,” said I,“ that Free Trade has been the 
single issue at this Election ?” 

“T think nothing of the kind,” said Prenpersy. “ Shert 
of a referendum there is no htman means available for 
accurately gauging the nation’s views on any single issue. 
Our so-called appeals to the country are useless for this 
purpose, because they are allowed to determine the fate of a 
Government; and that means that all sorts of extraneous 
issues are introduced.” 

“And why,” I asked, “don’t we adopt this elementary 
device of the referendum?” 

* For the good reason,” said Prenpersy, “ that English politi- 
cians have always regarded the opinion of the nation as the 
last thing to be directly porn te 
We make a point of mixing our issues so as to confuse its 
judgment. if and when, the average British citizen attains 
to the intelligence, say, of a Norwegian, we shall adopt the 
referendum. Members will be elected on general principles, 
and then, if anew question suddenly arises, such as this of Tariff 


as to what is good for it. | 


their adversaries on the rocks. 
“T confess I derived a sneaking pleasure from the damaged 


‘conceit of Coppen Broce. On the other hand there are some 


new Liberal Members (I speak of my personal friends) with 
enough of individual charm and distinction to carry them to 
victory any day on their own merits; and in the very act of 
congratulation I have felt that it must a little blunt the 
sharpness of their joy to reflect into how strange a colluvies 
of odds and ends this same flood-tide has washed them. 
Curiously enough, I have not found them so sensitive to their 
surroundings as I could have wished. However, time will 
tell.” 

“TI can hardly doubt it,’ I said. “The future, indeed, 
looms full of promise. When the first sharp shock of defeat 
is over, I shall find it a very true ‘ bliss to be alive.’” 

“* But to be young were very heaven!’” added Prexpersy, 
and sighed. 

“There I differ,” I said, almost cheerfully. “For the first 
time I draw solace from the fact that I am past my prime. I 
want to assist at the next Act or so of this drama, but not to 
live to see the end. 

“And now, my dear Prenpersy, I go; but I shall shortly 
return to get your answer to a conundrum whose solution has 


'so far been beyond me. I desire particularly—assuming that 


Free Trade has been, as the Free Trade Party asserts, the 
dominant, if not the sole, issue at this Election—I desire 
particularly to know how it is that, while you, with your 
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REALLY DON’T 





Nervous Player (deprecatingly playing card). “ | 


Partner (re-assuringly). “Tuat’s ALL RIGHT, I DON’T SEE 


KNOW 


WHAT 


WHAT TO PLAY. I'M 


ELSE YOU COULD HAVE pong!” 





AFRAID I'VE MADI 





MYSELF.’ 


A FOOL OF 








intelligence and wide reading in economics, still find the 
arguments for Free and Fair Trade almost evenly balanced, and 
hesitate to ally yourself with either camp, I find that the yokel, 
the bus-conductor, the bagman, and the bargee have found 
no sort of difficulty in making up their minds on this abstruse 
question at the first time of hearing, but have readily 
brought their intellects into line with the policy of the 
Liberal leaders. Please think this out, my dear Prenpersy ; 
and so farewell.” 

I went my way, somewhat relieved, but not completely light 
hearted. To speak truth, I felt that Prenpersy had need 
lessly dissimulated his sense of humour. Had I not known 
him well I might have doubted whether, after all, he had 
been so abundantly dowered with this priceless gift. Perhaps 
the occasion did not encourage facetiousness. With men of 
his temperate mode of thought, flood-tides and the like often 
make for depression. But this should correct itself. | 
would give him another chance at a further sitting. 0. S. 


ate mes: celine. 








ScENE Early closing district. 

Candidate (rather tired of heckling, to Scots audience, exclu 
sively male and non-teetotal). Well, gentlemen, I am enjoying 
this Meeting very much, but in view of the fact that it is now 
9-30 and some of you will have some little—er— shopping to do, 
I propose General rush for doors. 


a aa 


ACCORDING to The Nottine ham Evenin Ne ws the recent 
gy q 





' fire at Trent College “is supposed to have originated from 

\ the burning of a mistress put to air before a gas-stove in 

: the music-room.” 

not even the lady who was being aired, suffered the least 
injury. But it was a risky experiment. 


*GENTLEMEN” ... oa 
** A section of political hooli- } 


‘One who has ever at 
‘An individual (laughter 


‘Are 


‘A result by no means with 


THE 


CANDIDATE'S 


GLOSSARY, 


For Use at Future Elections 


gans . 


heart eee 


who shall be nameless ’ 
seriously to be 


9) 


we 
lieve aS mS 
Deliberate misrepresenta 


» 
| 
| 
! 
J 
! 
} 
! 

tion { 


‘Enthusiasm for the cause ”’ 


} 
| 
Bounders with brickbats ”’ | 
) 


In seconding resolution can 
but 
both 
he mourable - 


echo... contest... 


strictly 


sides 


‘This truly magnificent ver- | 


dict ”’ she dal 
! 
) 


out encouragement” ... 


” 


means Your supporters 


The other man's 

You, 

Him. 

That he is a liar. 

That he has called you one 


That your” side has 
smashed his windows. 
That his side has smashed 

yours. 
If 


we could only 
those five shillings ! 


prove 


A majority for you 


One for him. 








Reflected Glory. 


First Woman. Who ¢ares for you? 


It’s not so long since 


We are very glad to learn that no one,| you was pulled up before the Bench for assault, and fined. 
Second Woman. You mind what you're saying. 
a Hem. P. now! 


My Buw’s 
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A PROFESSION OF FAITH. 

“You don’t mean to tell me you have 
given up art!” I asked, in surprise. 
Considering the season, the day was an 
ideal one for his profession, yet he was | 
not sitting beside his chalk masterpieces | 
on the pavement at the corner of Burgess | 
Street, as was usual at this hour, but | 
lolling comfortably on one of the benches | 
in the Tothill Square Recreation Ground, 
communing luxuriously with his pipe. 
I had not seen him for some months, 
and it struck me he had grown rosier | 
and stouter. ‘Surely they have not| 
had the heart to move ycu on?” I asked | 
again. 

“When ‘ll there be another Gen’ral 
Eleckshun —d’ you ’appen to know?” he | 
said, ignoring my question. 

I told him that, considering the 
Government's majority, there was no 
likelihood of one for some years to| 
come. 

“ An’ you don’t ’appen to recall when | 
it'll be the Dook er Wetiin’ton’s cef- | 
teenery ?” 

[ told him that I believed it would 
not occur until 1952 or thereabouts. 

“That ’s bad,” he ruminated. “Then 
I shall just ‘ave to make shift with 
funerals. They're allus dyin’-—that’s 
one comfort.’ I sat down at the other 
end of the bench and waited. 

“Changed my perfession since I see 
you,” he explained, shifting his wooden 
leg to an easier posture. “ Young man 
what used to do my drorin’s got pinched. 
Gent's dressin’ case. Paddin’ton Station. | 
Six months they give’im. So, o' course, 
I ‘ad to make a change. Sold the pitch 
for two quid to a chap what does ‘is own 
drorin’s.” 

“Then what are you doing now?” I 
asked. “ Bootlaces ?”’ 

“ Bootlaces!” His contempt was 
terrible. ‘“ What d’ yer take me for? 
Bootlaces!! Not much. I’ve been workin’ | 
the crahds. No, I don’ mean what you 
mean. I don’ ’old with doin’ things 
you'll be ashamed of doin’ if you're) 
twigged a-doin’ of ’em. My sister 
Bewter been an’ married into the second- 
‘and clothes line. Vaux'all Bridge way. 
She put me up to it-—-and that there | 
Nelson centeenery. Remember the day 
all them crahds was in the Square? I 
was a Greenidge pensh’ner that day. 
Just stood under the Column — you know, | 
like I'd forgot where | was. An’ cried, | 
an’ every two or three minutes I'd pull 
myself up straight, wooden leg foremost, 
an’ take me ‘at in me ‘and an’ saloot, 
with the tears a streamin’ down me face. 
Close on two quid, I made, inside of 
two hours. Never said a word, mind 
you. They just come sidlin’ up an’ 
slipped it into my ‘and, like they was 
ashamed. There was a Frenchie there, 
too. Tried to kiss me,’e did. An’ no 


9 
|; Im 


'remember the awful times we used ter 


| your ‘ead. 


end of old lydies with their shillin’s 
an’ sixpences. Orlright —it was.” 

“T suppose they mistook you for one 
of Netson’s crew ?” I said. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder if they did 
you come to mention it,” he agreed. 
“ But the General Election ?” 

“Oh—that. When they was showin’ | 
the figgers — for ‘oo 'd won ’ere in London, | 
you know. ’Eaps of people waitin’ | 
abaht. I was there, night after night, | 
[ was. In thecrahd. An’, as they put | 
up the figgers, I’d keep my eyes open 
for any benevolent old gent as was 
dancin’ with joy, like lots of ‘em did 
an’ I’d say to ‘im, ‘I’m a bit short-| 
sighted, I am. Would yer be so good | 
as to tell me ‘oo’s won?’ An’ when ’e| 
tol’ me, I’d lift my ’at in my ‘ands an’ | 
say, ‘’Eaven be thanked!’ twice over | 
reverent like-~‘ that I ’ave lived ter see 
this day!’ Ten ter one ’e’d part at 
that. An’ if’e didn’ I’d go on ter tell 
sobbin’ quiet like, that I’d been 
a life-long victim to cheap foreign labour 
under Free Trade, or that I could 


now 





suffer under the crule old days er Pro- 
teckshun, accordin’ to which side ‘ad 
won. BEeLLeRr put me up to the patter 
she’s a wonder is BELLER, an’ nothin’ 
shorter. Did it pay me? I should 
smile. I on’y wish they’d ‘ave a 
General Eleckshun every three weeks 
er so.” 
“1 didn’t know you were short- | 
sighted,” I commented. He only shook | 





his venerable locks at me reprovingly. 


“They carn’t 'elp dyin’ though—all the | 


time--some of ’em.”’ 

“You mean Members of Parliament ?”’ 
I asked, somewhat puzzled. 

“Don’ mind ‘oo they are, so long’s 
they're well enough known to draw a 
crahd. I’m got up all in black, wif a) 
‘at-band. Shabby, but very clean—pore | 
but honest, like it might be. “Angs 
abaht altside the church—or the ceming- 
tery—like I wanted to get in, but too| 
‘umble-minded. Cryin’? What do you 
think? An’ a talkin’ to myself. ‘So 
good he was to ms,’ like that. You 
don’t ‘appen to ‘ave ‘eard of anyone as 
is likely? Bein’ ill?” 

[ could not think of anyone at the 
moment. 

“ On’y fault I've got ter find with it 
it means such a lot er ’angin’ abaht an’ 
waitin’. I’ad oped there migitt a been 
somethin’ to be done wif the Dook er 
WeELiIN’Tox—’tween now an’ Benkolidy. 
Be.ier’s got a Chelsea Pensh’ner’s rig- 
out as does me a treat. Anyway, it’s a 
sight better’n settin’ all ’unched up on 
the col’ pavemings. With always the 
chanst of someone comin’ along a-arstin’ | 
of you to do somethin’ right off out of | 
Wotsay ?” 

I said I thought there was no doubt 
alout it. 


INTERCEPTED CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. Winston Churchill to Lord Elgin. 


Dear Exer,—lIf,.you will call at my 
house to-morrow morning at ten, I shall 
be pleased to give you my instructions 
regarding the Government’s Colonial 
Policy for the coming year. 

Yours faithfully, 
Wivston CaurcHt.t., 


Mr. H. 0. Arnold-Forster to 
Mr. St. John Brodrick. 


My pear Broprick,— Words cannot 
express my feelings on hearing of your 
defeat. However, although you will not 
be amongst us, whenever the defects of 
the War Office come up for discussion 
in the House I shall think of you. 

Believe me to be as much yours as 
ever, H. O. Arnotp-Forster. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to 


Lord Rosebery. 


My pear Rosesery,—In your regrettable 
absence we have done as well as might 
have been expected. 

I am writing to say that Iam on the 
look-out for a new Junior Lord of the 
Treasury, Freeman-Toomas having been 
defeated. If, therefore, you care to 
accept the position pro tem. (until, in 
fact, Tuomas finds another seat) I shall 
be glad to recommend your name. 

Yours, H. Camppett-BannerMan. 








“THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE.” 
From our — Correspondent at Biarritz. 
ated Jan. 26, 1906.) 

To-pay has been a day of events. At 
10.30 I motored on my 80-h.p. Pantard, 
disguised as an Archduke, to the Villa 
Mouriscot. A queue of 130 journalists 
were waiting at the gates to send in 
their cards. I thought the number of 
gendarmes present, twenty and a ser- 
geant, ridiculously inadequate. We got 
through the gates with little difficulty. 
They were only of cast-iron, not wrought. 

While spinning up the avenue to the 
house I was snap-shotted five times from 
behind evergreen shrubs, and once by 
The Daily Tit-Bi's representative dis- 
guised as a cork-tree. The disguise 
was very tolerably carried out, but a 
wireless-telegraphy pole only half-hidden 
in the branches was slightly injudicious. 
We gave him a clear four inches. 

My motor was at the door of the Villa 
almost before the gendarmes at the gate 
had picked themselves up. Flinging 
my sable cloak and some gold to the 
flunkeys, | strode through the hall. I 
quickly noted that the grandfather-clock 
was occupied by the correspondent of 
Le Hig-Lif. A beginner. Rather viewx 
jeu, this device. 

A major-domo advanced towards me, 
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and with an imperious wave of] the 
hand I bade him conduct me instanter 
to the Royal presence. He demurred. 
“The young Princess and His Majesty 
were alone in the drawing-room and on 
no account to be disturbed,” he said. 
However, I pacified him. 

Striding onwards, I reached the door 
of the drawing-room. It was closed, | 
and the key was in the lock. A muffled 
whispering through the crack of the 
door tantalised me greatly. I took out 
part of a panel with my centre-bit. It! 
was a not unhandy piece of work. 

The Royal pair were there, as the| 
enclosed film will show. I had ‘to give 
a somewhat lengthy exposure, on account 
of the subdued lighting of the room, 
The fumes of chloroform wafted to me 
from the prostrate major-domo were a 
little trying. 

My interview—if one might so term 
it—-was prematurely cut short through 
the crass stupidity of the Hig-Lif man, 
who rang twelve chimes on the grand- 
father-clock instead of eleven. The! 
Royal couple started up hastily, and | 
became entangled in the skeleton-legs 
of my camera, thus falling an easy prey 
to King ALronso. 

I escaped from prison after lunch, 
with the loss of my gun-cotton hand- 
kerchief. 

Iater—1 hear that 2000 tons of 
barbed-wire fencing and a battery of 
90om-poms are being hurried down the 
fine from Bordeaux, but you may reckon 
with certainty on a further communica- 
tion from your devoted correspondent. 








INTERLUDE. 


“Non, si male nunc, et olim 
Sic erit.” 
Now that the chains of office fall 
From your unfettered hands, 
North Berwick and St. Andrews call 
You to their yellow sands. 
No Fiscal Bogey there shall shock, 
No faithless clique betray ; 
Nor any spiteful motions block 
The order of the day. 


No Party Whips the strokes shall tell ; 
No need on either side 

Of the shrill summons of a bell, 
Or closure, to divide. 

No standing orders for your stance ; 
No Terrace for your tee ; 

No Speaker's eye to catch the glance 
That on your ball should ke. 


Your fault alone if you must fear 
The influence of the Press, 

Not the whole world, one tiny sphere 
Is all you need address. 


What points correction need ; 
To keep the honour, recollect 
You must retain the lead. 


- A 


THE LAST SHOOT 





(Pheasants coming very high over tall trees.) 


Gun (after twelve successive misses). “ BEASTLY THINGS MUST BE OUT OF RANOF, 


BE SHOT FROM THE OTHER SIDE.’ 
Loader, “ WHat oTner sipe, Sin?” 














a 
OF THE SEASON. 


Ovont To 


Gun. “ Sky, ov course!” 








Then when all faults have found a cure, 
When Fortune’s ceased to frown, 

When all your drives fly far and sure, 
And all your putts go down, 

Approach St. Stephen’s Green, to match 
Skill against strength, and win! 

And don’t forget the wise old catch, 
“Up never, never In.” 





Political Intelligence. 
At a meeting in Radnorshire someone 


bored the gaspipes, with the result that, | It will be edited by Mr. Barrour and 


Tighten your grip! Stand fast! Correct | according to The Morning Leader, “ gas | sub-edited by Mr. Lyrretton; while 
As a rule at political|among the contributors will be Mr. 


meetings the escape of gas is the cause | Broprick and Lord Sraney. It will be 


was escaping.” 


and not the result of the boring. 


More Commercial Candour. 
“Tur Editress of the , No. 1 out on 
Friday, will give £10 in prizes to the news 


agent who displays her journal to the best 
advantage..... The - will be the best 
sell of the week.” 


Another New Paper. 
Ir is rumoured that a rival to The 
Westminster Gazelte is about to be 
started entitled The Mrminister Gazette. 





printed on very green paper. 
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““OUT-HERODING ‘HEROD.’” 

Crerrars.y, with Nero at His Majesty’s Mr. Srepnen Paicuips 
has gone one better than with his Herod at the same theatre. 
So also has Mr. Beersonw Tree. A splendid spectacle. But 
a play, in the full sense of interesting and thrilling plot 
dramatically carried out, it is not. Women and men may 
come and go, may talk much, and so admirably deliver the 
lines that poet Srepwey Pumiirs has given them as justly 
to win the heartiest appreciation of a highly intelligent 
audience, and to receive thoroughly well-merited applause ; 
but, with the exception of three notable situations, two of 
which are most powerful, there is very little dramatic action 
in this play. Though there be great dramatic effect, dramatic 
continuity and development of character, yet are these not 
‘butehered,” but sacrificed, with grandest ceremonial rites, 
“to make a Roman holiday.” 
It is difficult to see where Mr. Srernen Putts has given 





Mr. Tree, as Nero, any one really fine scene. Mr. Trer’s 
make-up is most artistic; as years progress, sensuality and 
cruelty line his painted face, and he looks what Nero was, a 
monster of depravity, in whom the light of conscience had | 
been extinguished for ever. 

Mrs. Tree, as Agrippina, Nero’s mother, has a distinctly 
fine part, and plays it admirably. It may not be a perfect 
performance, but whether some apparent imperfections are 
to be considered as attributes of the character, or not, is 
a question that cannot be determined off-hand after only | 


Witnessing a premiere. 

The most sensational situation is the sudden death, by 
poison, of young Britannicus, Mr. Esme Perey, whose fall, | 
headlong down the marble steps, absolutely struck terror 
into the audience. “Oh, what a fall was there!” It will be| 
ever memorable in histrionic annals, Fine, too, is the end | 
of this Act, where Nero, the conscience-stricken fratricide, | 
confronts his mother, and makes her responsible for his 
guilt, as the curtain falls on a scené of wild disorder. 

The strongest dramatic effect in the play is powerfully 
impressed on the audience by the acting of Miss Constance 
Contier as Poppa, and of Mr. C, W. Somerset as Tigellinus, | 
the crafty Minister, when they, in deadly silence, fearfully 
await the three signals that shall announce the death of 
Agrippina. Here was genuine acting: it was perfect. On| 
this finely devised and superbly rendered situation the) 
curtain descended. 

Mr. Lys Harpinc, whose Bill Sikes was so admirable, has 
not much to do except to be rough and ready, as Guglielmus 
Sikeius would have been, in the capacity of Burrus, Nero's | 
Minister of War. } 

Miss Dorornea Bairp played Aete, a graceful captive | 
Princess, where and why taken prisoner it was not easy to 
ascertain from any hints dropped in the general conversation. 
Miss Constance Coniier looked the Roman lady, played the un- 
faithful wife, and died effectively as an invalid, after a long and 
inexplicable illness. Perhaps she was poisoned. Nero knows: | 
nobody else does, except, perhaps, Mr. Srernen Pattiips. As 
Poppeea’s soldierly husband Otho, Mr. Bast, Gun was excellent ; 
he had one short scene with his treacherous wife, of which both | 
of them made the most. Otho is a sort of Uriah the Hittite, | 
sent on active service by the Emperor, who is passionately 
enamoured of Poppea, and who, speaking in the old-fashioned 
language of melodrama, “ must and will possess” her. 

I do not know if the ladies who take the small “speaking 
parts,” and those who swell the crowd, are pupils of the 
dramatic school in which Mr. Trre teaches acting in all its 
branches, but anyhow they are most promising pupils, and 
do thorough justice to their able instructor. Arboris floreat 
Academia. 

To carefully criticise Mr. Cotermee Taytor’s music and its 


| 





| Triumph !” 





execution under the skilled direction of Mr. Apotr Scamp 


is, after this one hearing, well-nigh impossible. It is difficult 
indeed to say more than that it seemed exactly to illustrate 
the situations. There was not too much of it: it was appro- 
priate: and it appeared to be used as an accompaniment to 
action precisely when it was wanted. 

The curtain finally descends on a grand scene of Rome in 
flames. Nevo has indeed “ painted the town red,” and some- 
what recalling the boy “on the burning deck, whence all but he 
had fled,” and saved themselves, he, like the lunatic incendiary 
at large that he is, paces up and down a terrace playing the 
lyre, and the fool at the same time, as a fit Hanwellian accom- 
paniment to the awful catastroplie brought about by his 
Colney-hatched plot. It is a weird, maniacal, but dramati- 
cally unsatisfactory, finish. The conflagration still rages as 
the audience go out. 

On the occasion of this most interesting and successful 
premiere the last to leave the house was the popular dramatist, 
descendant of so unworthy a Roman who was as poet, play- 
wright, and artist, only an Imperial amateur, and sad was 
it to note the look of chastened sorrow and deepest regret 
on his intellectual countenance, as Mr. P. Nero quitted his 
stall, and walked silently out into the comparatively chilly 
night. 

Mr. Tree, who has sent to Poet Pattuips a laurel crown 
which he declined to wear as being “too big for him,” may 
rest upon the laurels which have not been made into a crown, 
and congratulate himself, his wife, and company, on a 
remarkable and quite exceptional success, a very “ Blaze of 








THE HIGHER LIFE. 
[Canon Baryett, writing in The Tribune, pleads for University 
education for the working man. ‘ Here,” he says, “ is a call for legis- 
lation. Oxford and Cambridge.might be compelled to put a fair share 
of their resources at the service of workmen.”’| 
Wuat, what has become of the labouring men who used to 
support the pubs, 

The dockyard crew and the plumber too, and the caddie who 
carried our clubs ? 

O whither has vanished the ox-like Hover with the neck of a 
Highland bull, 

And the muscular band who dug up the Strand whenever the 
Strand was full ? 


Stout Hope has left the acres of mud that he tramped in his 
hob-nailed boots ; 

No longer he weeds the turnips and swedes—he’s taken to 
Sanskrit roots ; 

And the lass that he loved in the long ago has lost her 
faithless man 

Poor milkmaid J Ave awaits him in vain——he ’s wedded forever 
to dy, 


There ’s nothing the plumber will drain to-day~—-not even a 
pint of swipes ; 

He sports his oak and refuses to smoke becauses it reminds 
him of pipes ; 

And he ’d sadly regret all the years he has spent in learning 
to solder and plumb 

Were it not in the fates that a knowledge of grates should 
assist him to pass Litt. Hum. 


The burglar’s at home in his college rooms; he’s used to 
living in quods ; 

And he’s quite at his ease with his cribs and keys, so he 
hopes for a first in Mods. 

Through the darkest passage he finds his way, as cool asa 
lump of ice, 

And his purple past should fit him at last for playing the 
réle of Vice. 
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Extract from Letter :—-“ Tust LitrLe Mr. Samira Must BE VERY STRONG, 
WHILE I RAN FOR MY LIFE witH Fipo!” 








HE WOULD NOT LET GO, AND HUNG ON MOST HEROICALLY, 


























PARTURIUNT DENTES.... 


Prone. in the dentist’s torture-chair, 

With drumming fists, erectile hair, 
And tapping of the boots, 

I lay, and watehed the long hours go, 

While nerve on nerve our Common Foe 


Grappled, and wrenched, all quivering, from its roots. 


I was not merry. Postured thus, 
One rarely feels hilarious ; 
And, as that icy screw 
Plied its dread office, I confess 
I wept; and in my bitterness 
I cursed my day. And cursed the dentist too. 


When lo! as oft, when skies are gray, 
The sparkling Regent of the Day 
Leaps from behind a cloud, 

So on my tortured being broke 
The sudden rapture of a joke, 
So rich, so radiant, that I laughed aloud ! 


My jaws were gagged. My mouth was full 


(Ah me!) of rolls of cotton-wool. 
The sound, I must admit, 
Had less of laughter than the note 
Known as a rattle in the throat. 
The operator nearly had a fit. 


Pale to the lips with sudden dread, 
He loosed the gag, and raised my head, 
And gave me drink to quaff. 


| 


I told him that I had but thought 
Of something funny. It was nought. 
I said, ‘‘ Confound you, can’t a fellow laugh ?” 


He scorched me with a fiery eye ; 
And said that I could sob, or sigh, 
Such was the common lot ; 
But that the noise of one that laughed 
Outraged the canons of his craft ; 
And, as he grimly urged, “I'd better not.” 


Thinking a dentist, when annoyed, 
Is quite a person to avoid, 
I left him with a sneer, 
To cast abroad my jeu d’esprit, 
With view to pay the ruffian’s fee, 
And stimulate a doting Public’s cheer. 


O Readers, when I wandered thence, 
My heart was fat with confidence ; 
I knew that all was well; 
Yet am I now, if truth be told, 
E’en as that pessimist of old, 
Who said he never nursed a young gazelle. 


For “oh, the heavy change!” (It shows 
That after all one never knows.) 
I would have bet my money 
That humour in a dentist’s chair 
Ought to be humour anywhere 
And, now I’m out of it, it isn’t funny. 


Dus-Dew. 
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r'OTHER DAY AS JARGE SAID ‘E DIDN'T KNOW 


NOTHING 





Rute!” 


spout Homt 

























O Exaianp, why count upon claiming 
The nations’ continued respect, 

When euphony’s laws in the naming 
Of Members you grossly neglect ? 

It may be that I have, unduly 
Developed, the musical bump, 

But surnames like Crooks or GILHOOLY, 

They give me the hump. 


I haven’t the smallest objection 
To hearing a spade called a spade 
By the violent friends of Protection 
Or the truculent foes of Fair Trade ; 
My appetite ’s normal ; on porridge 
My fast ev'ry morning I break ; 
But when Batrour was ousted by Hor 
It inade my heart ache. 


When political bruiser meets bruiser, 
And one of the parties is “ downed,” 





A querulous tone in the loser 
Won't help him to win 
round. 
But when you are in for a licking 
Because of the pendulum’s swing, 
If the name of your victor ’s McMicktxc 
It adds to the sting. 


the next 


|I regard the encroachment of Labour 
Without one disquieting qualm ; 
The return of my gasfitting neigh- 
| bour 
| treat with a dignified calm ; 
|The humours of Samuel Gerridge 
| . 
In Caste I have always admired ; 
But the advent of Horrmcr and Ber- 
RIDGE 
That makes me feel tired! 
| Some Parliaments, history teaches, 
Have earned a continuing fame 
By their length, or the strength of their | 
| speeches, 
By glory, or even by shame, 





But this, while there ’s mustard in Nor- 
wich, 
And while there are pigs in Athlone, 
By the triumph of Berrince and Horripce 
Will surely be known. 








Mems about Members. 


Me. Joun Burns, although he is now 
a Cabinet Minister, still continues his 
old habit of entering his house at Batter- 
sea by means of the doorway. 


No one who knows Mr. James Bryce 
would suppose that his favourite recrea- 
tion was walking backwards up a spiral 
wire. 

It is not generally believed that Mr. 
“Loto” Harcourt is a member of the 
Russian Secret Service. 


Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN is some years 
the junior of his father, Mr. Josepn 
CHAMBERLAIN. 
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EES LOOK WITH THEIR COATING OF WHITE FRosT!” 
IME, Sir. Tuese ‘eRe wuire Frosts peat Natur’ woLLeR. But FOLKS ONLY BMILE wHen I 








THE REASON WHY. | 


{Sir Henry Camppec.-BannerMan's language 
has been described as windy. ] 


We've had some windy nights of late, | 

Sir H. C.-B., and now they state 

That you ’re another, when you prate, 
And when you rail. 

But we 'll excuse you for that same ; 

If you are windy, why, small blame, 

"Tis Nature's fault, for by your name 
You're half a Gael! 





THE BOOK OF THE DAY. 
A Bevarep Review. 


WE do not say that we came to this 
great volume with any prejudice against 
it, but we admit to a dislike of the cover. 
Now, however, we are bound to say that 
it is undoubtedly the book of the day. | 
More~the book of the year. Scarcely 
a moment passes, since it has been in! 





our possession, but we have found our-| of its huge circulation and encyclopedic 
selves turning its pages, every one of | information. We see the praises of this 


|which has some message for us, some novelist and that poet, this biographer 


helping phrase, or some familiar picture and that traveller, but nothing of the 
from which it is hard to tear the gaze. {book before us. Must the brightest and 
We never saw a book with such a) best lights be always hidden under 
wealth of pictures, many of them in bushels? 
colours and fascinating in their realism; It is a book for old and young alike. 
just like life. It must surely inaugurate The young are indeed pampered by it, 
a new era in illustration. But neither after the new fashion. If any one doubts 
artist’s name nor author's is given. We this, let him look at page 1003. 
should doubt if either text or drawings| Travellers often give lists of the three 
could be the work of one man; a syndi- or four books which they take with them 
cate rather; but surely honour should on their perilous journeys and read and 
be given where honour is due. Think read again; but we have never seen 
of a volume of 1223 pages, and not a this work mentioned. And yet there is 
dull line, and yet no hint as to author- nothing so various, so packed, as this, 
ship or editorship! And at this day, nothing that would so bring to their 
too, when so many journalists seem to minds memories of home or plans for 
exist merely to draw attention to books the future. 
and authors. We do not say it is perfect. There are 
We read all the literary papers, but many cases where the interest suddenly 
not one has said a word of this volume. | stops and others where, in our opinion, 
It is allowed to pass unnoticed, in spite'the mot juste is lacking; the style is 
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jerky ; now and then the transition from 
one subject to another is extraordinarily 
abrupt, as when the writer, having ex- 
hausted all he has to say on art, turns 
swiftly to the consideration of physic. 
But when an author takes all life for his 
province he may be pardoned if he does 
not spend too much time in passing 
gradually from theme to theme. Looked 
at as a whole it is a very remarkable 
book, and we shall dip into it again and 
again. 
It is a Stores List. 





WORKERS IN THE CAUSE. 


A Reminiscence of the Electiona.) 


rupting a duologue on hats. “ I suppose 
you are going canvassing ? 
IneNe opened her eyes wide. 
“Oh, no, Atice! And please, please, 
don’t ask me! I simply couldn’t!” 


” 


“ But you mustn't say ‘couldn't.’ It 
is your duty to canvass. The Cause 
wants workers —lots more workers. And 


you have a motor-car.”’ 

“But, Auice! I really haven't got the 
nerve. Howcould I go poking my head 
into strange people's houses, and saying, 
‘Vote for ’? By the way, which is 
the one they have to vote for? Ramsey, 
isn’t it?” 

“Trexe! That’s the other one! How 
can you! Every vote given for Ramsey 
is a vote given for Home Rule.” 

“Oh, is it? I must remember that. 
It seems so silly not to know.” 

“ And you will go canvassing ?” 

“But I can't! I don’t know anything 
about politics. Fancy if they should 
want me to argue with them!” 

“There isn’t any need to argue. I 
don’t ever. All you have to do is to put 
on your best hat and look nice, and ask 
them if they have quite made up their 
minds which way they are going to vote. 
If they say they are going to vote for the 
Liberal, you can just ‘talk to them a bit 
about the weather, and then get away as 
quickly as you can. If they are going to 
vote for the Conservative, you ought to 
stay a little longer, and remind them that 
next Thursday week is the polling- 
day. ‘That’s all. ,You see it’s quite 
simple.” 

“But what if they say they are not 
going to vote at all?” 

“Oh yes, of course, I had forgotten 
that! That's the most important thing 
of all. You must then show them one 
of Mr. Witatneton’s photographs.” 

“ Witmineton ? Who’s he?” 
“Trene! You're too dreadful! Why, 
that’s our man!” 

“Our man? Oh yes, 
Conservative candidate, 
That’s right, isn’t it? 


I see! The 
you mean? 
We are Con- 


ss seme, 99 : . | 
Irene,” said Axice suddenly, inter- 


“Really, I think, perhaps, after all, 
you had better not go canvassing. You 
might make some bad mistake.” 

The prospect of canvassing became 
suddenly attractive. 


“Oh, no, I don’t think I should. It 
seems quite simple. I fancy I shall 
rather like canvassing. It will be all 





right so long. as I remember our man’s 
)name. What did you say it was, again?” 
| “ Witsunctoy.” 

“Of course, yes! I knew it began 
|witha W. And hadn’t I better get up 
'a few of the arguments? They might 





it ’s just as well to be prepared. Tell me 
about Mr. What’s-his-name’s politics. 
Is he a—what is it that the papers have 
been making all this fuss about? Oh, 
I know, is he a Free-Trader or a Protec- 
tionist ?” 

“I’m not sure, I never quite know 
what the two things mean. I fancy Mr. 
Witmiseton doesn’t quite know himself. 
Hadn’t you better leave that question 
alone ?” 

“Oh, no, but I can’t. It’s the ques- 
tion of the day. Everybody is certain 
to discuss it. And I never can recollect 
whether it’s the Free-Traders or the 
Protectionists that want to shut up all 
the public-houses. Which is it?” 

“T don’t know. You had far better 
learn something that people can under- 
stand. ‘A Pettleham man for Pettle- 
ham’ goes down excellently.” 

“That sounds rather nice. I must 
make a note of that. Let me see, which 
is the Pettleham man—-ours or the other 
one?” 

“ Ours, of course!” 

“Thanks. Yes, so it would be. Ah! 
and there’s another thing that I heard 
somebody talking about. They kept 
on saying how important it was that the 
Liberals should get a working majority. 
What is a working majority ?” 

“T think it must mean a majority of 
working-men—of Labour members, you 
know.” 

“Oh yes, of course! I shall remember 
that. Is there anything else I ought to 
be up in?” 

“You'll find that quite enough. I 
always think that, when one goes can-| 
vassing, the less one knows the better. 
If one knows absolutely nothing, then 
one can’t say anything that’s wrong, 
can one?” 

“ There ’s something in that.” 

Three days later, Atice met her new 
recruit motoring home, her face radiant 
with triumph, and the back of the car 
adorned with a huge bill—-* Vote for 
Ramsey and Free Trade.” 

“Fancy, Auice!” she cried, exult-| 
ingly. “I’ve canvassed a whole street. | 
No end of people promised to vote for 
me. Isn’t it grand!” 





servatives, aren't we?” 





“But, Irene! How could you! 





want to argue with me, you know ; and | 


all right again. 


'You’ye been canvassing for the wrong 
‘man! Ramsey is the Liberal !” 

| “No, Auice! He isn’t, really, is he? 
Are you quite sure?” 

Auice nodded grimly. 

“However could you make such a 
terrible mistake ?”’ 

“Oh, don’t ask me! J don’t know! 
I really haven’t an idea how I came to 
do such a silly thing. I made sure our 
man’s name began with a W.” 

“So it does. But Ramsey begins with 
an R.” 

Irene’s face lightened. 
“There!” she exclaimed. ‘“ Then it 
'wasn’t my fault, after all! You know 

Dr. Tanner? The man who will pro- 
nounce his R’s like W’s.” 

“Yes, I know him. He’s the most 
dreadful Radical in the whole town.” 

“Is he? Well, it’s all his fault. I 
met him just as I was starting out; and 

I told him I was going canvassing. 
When he asked me for which side, I 
found I'd lost the paper out of my purse 
with our man’s name on it. What was 
[to do, Atice? I couldn’t go on can- 
vassing without knowing who for. So 
[ told Dr. Tayyer that, if he would tell 
me what the names were, I would tell 
him which was the right one. Then he 
said, ‘Was it Wamsey?’ I knew that 
it began with a W; so, of course, I said 
it was Wamsey, and asked him to lend 
me a pencil to write it down. Then he 
said he had something that would do 
much better; and he went into his 
house, and fetched out a lot of little 
cards with ‘ Vote for Ramsey’ on them.” 

“Well, you saw then that Ramsey 
wasn’t spelt with a W?” 

“No, I didn’t. You see, I was so 
excited. And Dr. TANNER was most nice. 
He helped to fasten that big placard 
on the back of the car, and hung two 
little ones on the side. Then I went 
canvassing. I was enormously success- 
ful.” 

“You've made a nice muddle of it.” 

A complacent smile crept into the 
corners of Irene’s mouth. 

“I do hope you’ll be able to put it 
Because I really think 
I made rather an impression. Every 
man I saw I got to promise to vote for 
Ramsey. One man said that, if all the 
Royal Family were to come and argue 
with him for an hour, he wouldn't go 
back on his word. He was quite earnest 
about it.” 

“Tt seems rather a pity you went 
canvassing at all, doesn’t it?” 

“Well, you made me. We were talk- 
ing sensibly about hats at the time, and 
I told you I didn’t understand canvassing. 
Whereas, hats, now——” 

“That reminds me. 
the most delicious new design in—— 

[Left handling a topic they really do 


understand. 


I’ve just seen 


” 
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YOUNG PARLIAMENTARY 
HAND-BOOK, 


So many of the legislators who have 
been returned to the Parliament which 
is just opening are young or inexperi- 
enced that Mr. Punch, always paternal 
and philanthropic, has spent considerable 
time in collecting for their guidance a 
number of hints and cautions. Only 
by properly understanding these can 
success at St. Stephen's be assured. 


THE 


Dress. 


There is no hard and fast line to be 
drawn here. In the House, as in the 
street or the home, dress is largely a 
matter of personal taste. None the less 


Members in the “Birmingham zone,’ 
moleskin coats are the badge of the 
Labour Party, while waistcoats of 
chameleon skin are worn by Balfourites. 


Foop. 


Food is provided in the House. Nose- 
bags are not forbidden, but it would be 
idle to pretend that they are encouraged. 

|The food provided in the House, no 
matter to what Party you belong, is 
taxed. In other words, you have to pay 
|for it. No tea is served anywhere but 
‘on the Terrace, wet or fine. Hence, 
when the weather is very bad, tea is 
lrarely drunk, even by the Chinese 
'Labour Party. It is against the rules 
to have meals brought to you during 





it is customary in the House 
to retain one’s coat even on 
hot nights, and when wear- 
ing spats, to have them of the 
same colour on each foot. At 
the Local Government Board 
the blue serge of a strenuous 
life is de rigueur, and suits 
of this material may be ob 
tained at low rates of the 
Mayor of Battersea. Under 
an artificial light, blue be- 
comes black, thus bringing 
the wearer into line with even- 
ing decorum. In the deg- 
days white duck trousers may 
be worn with impunity as a 
tribute to the memory of Mr. 
Bow.es. In regard to hats 
the example of Mr. Kem 
Harpig makes it clear that to 
wear a deer-stalker does not 
involve the stigma of owning 
a deer forest. 

The larger Tories are ad- 
dicted to frock-coats. It is 
understood that a number of 
these excellent garments, all | 
in good condition, from the | 
wardrobe of Mr. Cuapiin (who 
no longer has any use for 
them), will be on sale shortly | 


| gS 
a7 


THOUGHTS FOR NON-THINKERS. 


CREDIT NOT HIM WHOSE TONGUE SPEAKETH WONDERS. 


which is kept in an Aerated Bread Garage 
on the Clock Tower. Mr. Wryston 
CHURCHILL comes on the back of his Vul- 
ture, but this is somewhat frowned at. 
Mr. Jesse Coruincs rides a cow. Mr. 
Joun Burns is landed at the Terrace 
steps by a private Thames Steamer, of 
which he both admiral and crew. 
Others use four-wheelers. The Labour 
Members are having a motor ‘bus built 
for them, of which i¢ is untrue io say 
that Sir Cartes Duke will be the 
driver. Odd how these rumours get 
about ! 


18 


JOURNALISM. 


Members are not allowed to be visited 
at intervals in their places in the House 
by printers’ devils. Journalist M.P.’s 

— will have to despatch their 
copy from the outer doors. 

It has never been considered 
good form to review a book 
during the progress of a 
debate; but anything may 
happen in the new Parliament, 


Forms oF ADDRESS. 


The Premier should be 
addressed as Sir Henry, or, 
when terms of intimacy are 
established, as BANNERMAN. 
There is no need to say 
Camppeli-BANNERMAN every 
time. Do not say C.-B. 

Mr. Broprick is not likely 
to be in Parliament just yet ; 
but when he comes do not 
call him Bropper. 

Mr. Axers-Dovuatas 
known to his intimates 
“ Bos,” and among the theat- 
rical profession as “Old 
Axers,” but while he is official 
Leader of the Opposition 
undue familiarity is to be 
deprecated. 

Before speaking to Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN bow almost to 
the ground, and apologise for 
existing. This will make the 
interview easier, and, for Mr. 


is 


as 





in the Lobby. Tariff re-' 
formers add an orchid, but this is not 
compulsory. Indeed nothing is com- 
pulsory : the House, like the country, is 
free. 

The Lorp CHAamper.arn is said to be 
contemplating a general order making 
his own very high collars the rule ; but 
until that happens Members may wear 
what they like. The fold-over is at 
present first favourite. By turning this 
pattern inside out it may be made 
serviceable for a second day. A bureau 
for the sale of collars and handkerchiefs 
has been opened just behind theSpgaker’s 
chair. Before leaving this subject it 
may be as well to remind new Members 
that special furs are associated with 
different Parliamentary groups. Thus, 
while astrachan is invariably affected by 


debates. If you are very hungry you 
must etch the Speaker’s eye and ask 
leave to retire for refreshment ; or pair 
with an equally hungry Tory. 


LocomorION. 


it s not the thing for any Member 
to walk to the House; but it is abso- 
lutely forbidden to London Members, 
in all of whose constituencies are many 
honest hard-working cabmen. Here 
‘again personal taste dictates. One 


/Member will comé in his brougham, | 
‘another in his motor car, a third in a} 


hansom, a fourth on motor skates. The 
Priwe Mrxister is always drawn by a 


| pair of high-steppers, harnessed together | 


|with a hyphen. The Member for the 
|Ayr Burghs descends in an aeroplane, 


CHAMBERLAIN, more home-like. 
A Few Generar Hints. 


| Be careful to distinguish between Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN and the Lorp CHAMBeRrLAty, 
who are really different persons. 

Do not refer to Mr. Batrour (on his 
return) either as a Chamberlainite or a 
Balfourite. He is more subtle than that. 

If you see a friend in the Strangers’ 
Gallery, do not attempt to converse with 
him from the floor of the House while 
Mr. Wryston Cuurcuitt is speaking. 

It is not considered good form to 
|remove your boots during the course of 
ian all-night sitting. 








| New Reaprves or Ovp Lixes.—“ Jour- 
'neys end in mothers’ meetings.” 
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OUR THEATRICALS. 


Tue first thing, of course, was a Com- 
mittee Meeting. We met at Mrs. Somer- 
vitte’s, the lady who organises Exten- 
sion Lectures, and knows all the 
really brainy people for miles round. | 
SMITHERS was there, naturally ; he comes 
of a theatrical family, having a cousin in 
a musical comedy somewhere on tour in 
Wales. Then there was Brrrayyi, Hoxtoy, | 
who gives Wild West recitations to the 
poor of the parish, after they have been 
fed and lectured on sanitation by Mrs. | 
SoMERVILLE ; and young TurNHAM GREEN, | 
who, having been born with the artistic | 
temperament, as he frequently explains, 
is incapacitated for any remunerative 
employment; and last, but least in 
one sense only, little Miss Gipsy Hut, 
who possesses twenty-seven entirely | 
different photographs of Mr. Fores 
Ropertson. Why Gerorce had been 
invited to take part I could not explain : | 
certainly his qualifications for the stage | 
were not so obvious as those of the| 
others. But there he was, in his usual 
disgustingly high spirits, talking thirteen 
to the dozen to Gipsy, until Mrs. Somer- 
VILLE, somewhat tardily as I thought, | 
called him to order. Mrs. Somervitte, | 
in her composite capacity of hostess, | My a 
business-manager, chaperon, censor, ad- 
vertising agent, and, as a rule, leading 
lady, did all the calling to order, though 
BartnoLomew, the curate, was nominally 
in the chair. He had been installed in 
that position, not because he invariably 

| 


YOU Yy 


/ 
/ 








SS. en 
‘ 


WSS 


went to see Mr. Benson’s Shakspearean 
Company whenever it visited the neigh- 
bourhood, but because he represented 
the Good Object. And the Good Object 


was important. 


Keen Motorist. “ Reatty! WHat KINI 
Smart Girl. “Ou, A LOVELY 8AGE GRE 


Smart Girl (to keen Motoriat). “My SISTER HAS BOUGHT A BEAUTIFUL MOTOR CAR.” 


9% 
»? 


EN, TO GO WITH HER FROCKS.” 








We were a talented company (excepting | 
Georce), yet we could not trust the) Mrs. Somervitie, sinking for the nonce 
neighbourhood to turn up in any force! the manager in the hostess, seated her- 
to see us act, without the Good Object. | self at the tea-table. Amidst the hubbub 
So little diffused, I regret to say, is the of small talk that followed I just caught 
love of Art for Art’s sake. a whisper that Mrs. Somerviie had 

Well, Barrnoromew, having been for-| added to her other functions that of 
mally requested by Mrs. Somervitte to | authoress, and was about to read to the 
say a few words, remarked that we were | company a play specially written for the 
all gathered together in the sacred cause | occasion. Somebody said quite loudly, 
of charity, and that charity covered a| ‘How awfully clever of you!” And 
multitude of sins. Thereupon Grorar,| then Grorce and Gipsy, who were sitting 
with that lack of reverence that dis-| together in a remote corner (listening 
tinguishes him, gave vent to an entirely |to Grorce’s verbosity) and could not 
pointless guffaw, and Mrs. Somervitie,! possibly have had any notion of what 
rising in the awkward silence that} was meant, turned round and echoed 
ensued, with a large manuscript in her | “ How awfully clever of you!” 
hands, began by saying that, having | The thought that Grorce was leading 


but we all knew him and appreciated | able to pay but little attention to the 
the pure formality of this opening—she | play when, after tea, Mrs. Somervitte did 
had arrived at the conclusion that, jread it. 


ought not to be unduly frivolous. At| lengthy that I was much relieved to find | 
this moment a maid entered the room| that she had allotted to me only the task | 
with tea. (Hear, hear!) of prompting. I was also pleased, for! 





the moment, when I heard that she had 
cast Gvorce, of all people, for the hero. 
Mrs. Somervitse’s weight is somewhat 
excessive for heroines, and the fellow 
who has to make love to her always 
looks a good deal of an ass. I pictured 
myself seated in the wing on the night, 
prompt-book on knee, chatting to Gipsy, 
and pointing out to her—what by that 
time, however, I trusted would be suffi- 
ciently self-evident—namely, how ridi- 
_culous a person Groroe really was. 
But from this delightful dream I was 
quickly awakened. Mrs. Somervitie, 
presently handing out to everyone their 


in unison. | parts, said sweetly to Gipsy, “1 am going 


to retire in your favour, dear. I shall 


talked the matter over with her husband | that sweet young girl into disingenuous | have quite enough to do without playing 
dear old SoMErvitte was not present, | paths distressed me so much that I was| juvenile lead—and you know Gronox 


quite well already, don’t you?” What 
could have induced Mrs. Somervitie to 


But it was certainly not| make such a departure from established 
having regard to the Good Object, we| frivolous. The speeches in it were so| precedent I could not imagine. Only 


the Good Object prevented my resigning 
my mee ~ * on the spot. 
(T’o be continued.) 
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| one of the most fascinating chapters in the political history 


| the records of The Fourth Party (Swrra, Exvper) Mr. Haroip 


| to what Mr. Harotp Gorst describes as “the surrender” 


| high praise, but not too high. 


| describe and trace to its causes the growth of the over- 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tue birth and the achievements of the Fourth Party form 
of England during the last twenty-five years. Mr. Wixston 
Cuvrewi. in his Life of his father has illumined the —- 

Shortly on his footsteps treads the 
In preparing 


with commanding art. 
, . oan hi c= Piste 
son of another member of the historic Party. 


Ciorst has had the assistance of his father, who states in a 
brief preface that he has placed at the disposal of the 
author his recollections of the past, and such documents 
as remain in his possession. Sir Henry Wore, reading and 
revising the proofs, contributes a letter in which he demurs 
to 
Lord Savissury when the defeat of Mr. Giapstoye, in 1885, 
opened the way for what Mr. Caamper.ais irreverently 
described as the Stopgap Government. Mr. Gorst’s account 
of the turn of events which brought Lord Raypo.prt into the 
Cabinet points to its having been conceived and carried out 
behind the back of Sir Jomy Gorst, in violation of an under- 
standing that upon matters of such moment the Party as a 
they were not embarrassingly numerous—should be 
consulted. Sir Hexry Wourr objects alike to the use of the 
word “surrender” and to the inference that Lord Ranpoupn 
played for his own hand without consulting his colleagues. 
The reader will form his own judgment on a case he will 
find plainly stated. It is unquestioned that at this epoch 
there arose a state of tension between Lord Raypo.rn and 
Sir Jonn Gorst which was never fully eased. My Baronite 
finds in the book a side-light on an interesting episode. 


whole 


Those weary souls of generous intent who have set out to 





buy a present for dear So-and-So, and who stand surfeited 
and bewildered in that Aladdin's cave the book-shop, may 
possibly be saved much mental tension and distress by | 
enquiring out-of-hand for a production of Messrs. A. anp C. | 
Biack, not undeservedly named The Beautiful Birthday Book. 
\mong birthday books, and they are legion, this claims high 
rank —a veritable aristocrat. 

Carefully chosen extracts from great writers face the open- 
ing of each month, and the colour-printed illustrations by 
Miss Gerrrupe Demars-HamMonp, scattered through the book, 
have irresistible freshness and charm. Messrs. Biack did 
well for their venture when they called in the aid of an| 
illustrator of so much freedom and good taste. She has put 
of her best into the work, and, in view of her record since 
she carried off the Gold Medal at the Royal Academy, this is 
The binding, minor decora- 
tion, and general setting of the book are excellent. 


In a modest Foreword Mr. ArciipaLp CoLqunoun sets forth 
the purpose he had in view in writing The Africander Land 
(Joun Murray). It was to present a picture, brought up to 
date by personal observation, of the actual conditions pre- 
vailing in South Africa, showing the inter-relations of each 
section of political or social life, of each difficult problem, 
and their place in the current of Imperial affairs. The task 
has been accomplished with a measure of success that places 
the treatise in the front rank of studies of this important 
subject. To its accomplishment Mr. Cotquaouy has brought 
the essential equipment of an impartial mind. Industriously, 
doggedly, going down to the root of the matter, he is able to 


spreading tree. At home just now the question of Chinese 
labour absorbs public attention when it is turned towards 
South Africa. Mr. Cotgunoun, from personal observation, 
shows that the lot of the yellow immigrant is not nearly so 
black as it is painted by politicians in the heat of a General 
Election. The labour trouble began before the Chinaman 





arrived, and will prevail after he has departed. South Africa 
is not a white man’s country m the sense that he can there 
earn a living by the work of his hands. That premised, 
Mr. Cotquuoun states the whole case in one of his luminous 
passages. ‘There are, he says, three great labour markets: 
the mines, agriculture, and domestic service. It is impossible 
accurately to estimate the demand for domestic service. But 
between them the mines require the daily labour of 782,000 
men, whilst the total number of South African natives, ready 
and (moderately) willing to work is 474,472, leaving a 
shortage of 507,528. There is the crux of the South ‘African 
question. Desperate effort has been made to meet it. It 
has failed. A suggestion is not yet forthcoming of a sub- 
stitute. ‘This is only one of the Africander problems touched 
with enlightening hand by Mr. Cotqunouy. My Baronite 
respectfuliy recommends the work to the study of the new 
Colonial Minister and his brilliant Under Secretary. When 
they have read it they will have a fuller and juster appre- 
ciation of the most complex of the important problems by 
which their Department is confronted. 


The Choice of Imelia, by Avevixe Serceant (Jomy Lona), 
is a novel of varied character and strong dramatic incident. 
At its very commencement the personality of the heroine 
arrests the attention of the reader, who will anxiously follow 
her fortunes throughout her chequered career. The striking 
melodramatic scenes of the story are the logical outcome of 
the evil agencies at work in 
characters that will not appear 
the least over-charged when 
judged by the standard of ex- 
perience in criminal cases. The 
style of writing is simple and 
emphatic, the narration lucid ; 
and though the dénowement is 
somewhat sudden, being in the 
nature of a surprise, yet is the 
leading up to it so artistically 
managed that we welcome the 
end as the only legitimate and 
satisfactory finish to an absorb- 
ing story. 





THE 











‘*The Envy of ‘the Gods.’” 


Wuen a Roman General took his triumph, it was considered 
a healthy corrective to remind him that he was mortal. A 
Socialist gentleman, writing in The Clarion, goes a step 
further and seizes the occasion of the overwhelming triumph 
of the Liberal Party to inform the world that “ Liberalism is 
dead.” The news comes asa great disappointment to C.-B. 
Tory M.P.’s, on the other hand, do not attempt to conceal 
their satisfaction, and are preparing obsequies upon a generous 
and even Neroic scale, and will themselves provide ene 
mourner to every two and a-half corpses. 





Humours of the Polls. 


Voter (addressing the two polling clerks). Dang me if I 
knows which on ’ee to vote for. Y’ see, I never clapped eyes 
on either on ‘ee afore ! 


Polling Clerk (handing voting paper to cannie Northumber- 
land Pitman). Now just make a cross after the name of the 
man you want to get in. 

Cannie Pitman. Dee what? Dee ye think a canna write? 
Crosses an’ sich like are aa reeght for them as has never 
been to school; but a have, an’ a’s gaan to write ma name, 
an’ shew a’s not afeerd to let em see a’m on the reeght side. 

[Does so and spoils voting paper. 
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BOOKS OF THE MINUTE. 
Foods We are Fed up With, is the 





issued by the well-known international | grapes. 


(not too Chili), and stir. up strongly | striking 
with a curry-comb. Serve in a dark| shoulders, and 


room. 
title of a very appetising little brochure! A tasty little dish for light lunchers, and lanoline, Moisten with half a tot 
from the joint stylos of Mr. Evsrace| equal in nutritive value to quite three | of King’s Peg (see below). a9 
Swacks and Dr. Brazia Nutriexp, just |times its weight of curried hot-house 


over right and left 
; ding from time to 
times pinches of tourmaline, formaline 





As a substitute for the obviously in- 
}admissible sausage-skin, we have found 


firm of LAcmAIsE, 


a disused tennis - 





Sow anp Brooxwoop. 
Its object is to! 
revolutionise the | 
dietary of the grow- | 
ing manhood of the | 
nation. Our grossly | 
carnivorous ideas of | 
feeding — our im- 
mutable bacon, our 
sanguinary rump-| 
steaks and cuts! 
from the joint, our | 
unspeakable “cold | 
’am or cold beef, | 
Sir,”— are un-| 
doubtedly relics of | 
an abandoned (or 
about to be aban- 
doned) past. For) 
them is to be sub- | 
stituted a meal -| 
scheme which to 
the casual inquirer, 
it is true, may seem 
somewhat — some- 
what autochtho- 
nous, but it’s not! 
Not by a long 
choke.  Invidious 
as it is to choose 
amongst such a 
galaxy of alluring 
dishes, nevertheless 
the attempt must 
be made. 


BreaKFAST. 
Pea-nut Porridge. 
—Shell one im- 
perial girkin of pea- 
nuts, and smite 
them _ thoroughly 
with a boomerang 
until they reach the 
consistency of over- 
ripe medlars. (This 


makes an excellent 








cise.) Stiffen with | 





| 


|with a gouge and 
‘then pass them 
'through a barrel 
lorgan. (Grind to 
‘the tune of “J 


ball to answer ad- 
mirably, the mix- 
ture being intro- 
duced through a 
hole in one end, 
which is afterwards 
vulcanised. Masti- 
cate slowly. 
| King’s Peg.—To 
| a basinful of barley- 
| water add spoonfuls 
of cod-liver oil, 
candied peel and 
ketchup. (Be sure 
_ that the mushrooms 
were grown in 
tunnels with good 
ventilation.) Let 
the mixture come 
quickly to the sim- 
mer-and-jack, and 
grate into it small 
quantities of spek- 
boom, disselboom, 
and any other boom 
that may be in 
fashion at the 
moment. 

N.B.—It is not 
of any use for brown 
boots. 

Or substitute the 
entrancing 

Terebinth Treacle. 
—Take three young 
terebinths, prepare 
them thoroughly 

















wants yer, ma 
honey, yus I do.”’) 
Stew the grindings 


early-morni Brown. “THis 1S RATHER A PRETTY FIGURE. 
y Ng €Xer- | cyeee—THEN——” (Bump.) 


Little Girl (unmoved). “Ou, THAT’S WHY IT'S CALLED A Drop THREE, Mr. Brown!” 


IN THE SWISS HIGHLANDS, 


You sTART ON THE LEFT FOOT, CUT A DROP ; 
. jof half a pint of 


‘in their own juice 
| with the addition 


|Seccotine (or Stick 
'phast, according to 





a few cornflowers 
and boil at a temperature of 913° F. 
Serve up hot. 

Loyxon 


Should be a light meal, e.g. :— 

Curried Raisins. — Take as many 
raisins as you can buy wholesale for 
2id., noting especially that they are 
plump and pleasant-looking. Stew in 
a-pot (either pint or quart, or better, 
half-and-half) with plenty of well-puffed 
rice,-a few pine-nuts, a noggin of French 
mustard and a soupcon of Chili saltpetre 





DINNER 
| Should be eaten directly after vigoro, 
| but before table-tennis. 

Horse-chestnut Sausages. — Take as 
many horse-chestnuts as you ean knock 
down with a fives-ball in half-an-hour, 
and annoy them with a fret-saw until 
‘they get “that worried look.” (If the 
| chestnuts show any signs of mange, this 
should first be removed with a manger- 
cloth.) Then proceed to wallop them 


conscientiously with a physical exerciser, 








taste) until the general appearance 
resembles that of a bran-mash, then add 
quite a lot of bulls-eyes to give proper 
texture and taste. Spread thickly but 
firmly over moderately yellow slices of 
brimstone. This dish has been called 
“ A foretaste of Paradise.” 





Quarrelling Already ? 
“Mr. Asquith spoke at Morley last 





night.”—Daily Paper of Feb. 3. 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 


Il, 

“Have you seen your Spectator?” I asked of Prennensr, 
on my second visit. 

“ Have I had my morning bath?” he replied. 

“ Very well,” I continued ; “then you have seen its state- 
ment that ‘the victory was in every sense a Free-Trade 
victory—the men who really wanted Protection but who 
voted for Free Trade because of Chinese labour are a myth.’ 
What have you to say to that?” 

“Mr. Srracuey, of the Spectator,” said Prexpersy, “is no 
ordinary man, though his modesty will not permit him to 
recognise this glaring fact. He is possessed by a first-class 
dgwemon, in the Socratic sense; or, if the thought is too pagan, 
I will say that he is inspired by the breath of the patron 
saint whose name he bears—the adorable, the imperishable 
Sr. Loz. He hears voices in the air which prompt him, when 
composing paragraphs on Tariff Reform, to regard his own 
state of profound and intelligent conviction as the common 
possession of his fellow men. Allowing for differences of 
age and weight, he reminds me a little of Pelleas—not 
Melisande’s Pelleas, but him of Texxyson’s idyll, the lover 
of the shallow-souled Ettarre. 

‘ For as the base man, judging of the good, 
Puts his own baseness in him by default 
Of will and nature, so did Pelleas lend 
All the young beauty of his own soul to hers, 
Believing her.’ 

“ Now Mr. Sr. Loe Srracuey (who honours us both with his 
friendship) is a Free Trader by sacred conviction, derived 
from a close and assiduous study of economics. And when 
he says that ‘the men who really wanted Protection but 
who voted for Free Trade because of Chinese labour are a 
myth,’ he simply means that no extraneous appeal, set forth 
never so alluringly on coloured ters, could have seduced 
him (Sr. Loe) to a denial of his faith on the fiscal question 
(witness the bogey of Home Rule, which left his Unionist 
marrow Dealt. unchilled). He does not stop to ask how 
many of the electorate were in a position to lay their hands on 
their hearts and say that they ‘wanted’ either Protection or 
Free Trade in the sense in which you want a thing because 
you are convinced of its desirability. But out of that sheer 
Lhinees of spirit which attributes its own virtues to the race 
at large he has overlooked the probability that, of the voting 
community which has returned a Free Trade Government 
with so overwhelming a majority, the numbers that have 
actually had the time or mental ability to give a day’s intelli- 
gent consideration to the subject do not exceed some 5% all 
told. This is, I dare say, a gross exaggeration, and the figure 
should be far lower still; but we will stretch a point and 
place it as high as 5%. 

“For me, not having been able for the last eighteen 
months to devote more than two hours per diem to 
weighing of arguments for and against Free Trade, I do not 
regard myself as a fit person to pronounce a decision on the 
question. My inclination, at present, is towards that Con- 
servative principle which enjoins us to leave well, even fairly 
well, alone. But the vast majority of my countrymen, the 
95% who have been at the mercy of statistics compiled to 
taste, or of counter-catchwords, such as ‘ Your raw food will 
cost you more,’ or, ‘ Work for the unemployed,’ have escaped 
that reticence of judgment which should be the prerogative 
of the cautious student, and have apparently given their 
verdict without hesitation, strong in the courage of other 
people's opinions. I say ‘apparently,’ since we have no 
means of determining what has been the dominating issue at 
this Election. The thought that my fellow-workers, as 
distinct from the unemployed, whom, I am glad to know, 
they far outnumber, might selfishly prefer cheap food to an 





increase of labour, would seem to furnish a sufficient reason 
for the country’s decision in favour of Free Trade. But 
I am too well assured that the heart of the workin, 

is located in the right spot to believe that he wae 
constrained by any motive but that of the purest altruism. 
What actually must have happened to the simple voter 
in a countless number of cases is this: finding himself 
unequal to the task of forming an independent judgment 
on the abstruse niceties of the fiscal question, he has 
looked elsewhere for some comprehensible indication of the 
right way in which to exercise his privilege of a free and 
enlightened elector, and just such an indication has been 
abundantly afforded by the Chinese ‘Slavery’ poster. A 
child could take it in. 

“Speaking impartially, as a Cross-bencher, I must say 
that if the new Government acquires the sobriquet of ‘the 
Slavery Government,’ it has itself to blame for importing this 
alien appeal into an issue which it stoutly alleged to be a 
Free Trade issue, one and single.” 

“ But you see,” I said, “ that Mr. Birrett, Comptroller of the 
Liberal Publication Department, repudiates all responsibility 
for this poster.” 

“ Yes,” said Prenpersy solemnly, “ but not till it had done 
its deadly work. A number of irregulars, without authority 
from Colonel Birreit of the Commissariat, had poisoned the 
enemy's wells, and it was only after the fiscal battle, when 
he came upon the dead lying there, untouched by the bullet, 
“unsmote by the sword” (see Byron on Sennacherib), that he 
protested his innocence in regard to this sad breach of 
military etiquette. 

“If I did not know well that Mr. Binrex is the proud and 
happy possessor of a Nonconformist Conscience, 1 must have 
suspected him of adherence to certain so-called Jesuitical 
principles ; to a belief, for instance, that the means, especially 
if employed irresponsibly, justifies the end. As it is, I fear 
the memory of this ‘Slavery’ poster may cause him pain 
when he reflects that the majority which is to enable him to 

ass his Bill for the Better Training of Children in the 
aths of Truth has been, in part at least, secured by the 
brilliant success of a Palpable Lie. 

“And yet I am not sure. I fancy that some of us have 
misjudged the Nonconformist Conscience. It may have in 
it a stronger element of elasticity and resilience than we 
supposed.” 

“Mr. Birrewt,” I said, “who honours us both with his 
friendship” (I ought to say that with me, and even with 
Prenversy, this consideration is allowed to weigh in a man’s 
favour), “has stated that his Education Bill is to be the Bill 
of the Session.” 

“The Rt. Hon. Mr. Birrety,” replied Prenpersy, “ who, like 
Mr. Srracuey, is named after a patron saint—in this case the 
great Churchman Sr. Aucustise—is a man ofhumour. To find 
humour allied with a Nonconformist conscience is to find a 
rare and almost invincible coalition. They exist together im 
the person of that great master of militant anti-sacer- 
dotalism, Mr. Lioyp-Grorce, but here in a more boisterous 
form. His conscience lacks the sweet reasonableness, his 
humour the lettered subtlety, of his colleague. Yet in him 
Mr. Birrewt will find an assessor who at least reflects his own 

ifts. And just as Mr. Havpaye, in his task of reforming the 
British Army, will have the advantage of being spurred 
on by the spontaneous intervention of General Trravcai, 
Japanese Minister of War, so for the work of supplying to 
the nation’s children those forms of religion on which their 
parents are popularly credited with insisting, the Cymric 
a may be trusted to volunteer all, if not more than 

, the assistance that the actual Minister of Education may 
require. 


“Meanwhile the position of the Child itself, the Unconsulted 











Object, bandied about like a cricket-ball between opposing 
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Swagger Yeomanry Oficer. “ Brina OUT MY CHARGER.” 
Job-master’s Foreman. “ Very sorry, Siz, But '£’s Just Gorn TO a Funeran!” 








teams, can hardly fail to appeal alike to Mr. Birre.t’s humour 
and to the memory of his own exploits (as you and I have 
been privileged to watch them) on the tented field.” 

“Let’s hope that he will not be too good a Minister,” I 
said, “not too much in earnest. For this new Parliament, 
we want all the humour that’s available in the House.” 

“And out of it,” added Prenpersy. “I sometimes wonder 
what is going to happen with certain partisan wits of the 
Liberal Press, who for the last ten years have steadfastly 
refused to find any source of laughter in the performances 
of their own Party in Opposition. Will they still confine 
their shafts to Tory butts, now almost too broken up to 
support their impact? Think what chances they have lost 


in all these years, because they would sacrifice their art to | 


their politics. We want more humorists with enough of 
jealous pride in their art to admit no rival passion ; to insist 
on seizing the bright occasion as it serves, without respect 
of party or person!” 

agreed. Yet I could not but regret that this ideal of 
humour detached from party passion did not seem somehow to 
have secured a very apt exponent in the person of PrenpErsy. 
Still, he was improving; he had partially thrown off the 
baneful effects of the flowing tide. And on this reassuring 
thought I rose to go. O. 8. 


More Lese Majesté? 

“ We must be armed,” said the President of the Reichstag, 
“so that we can knock on the head any one who attempts 
to disturb the peace.” Could he have been alluding to the 
Kaiser himself ? 





‘Here we are again!” or, The Acrobatic C.-B. 
| “THere was a crowd of people on Slough Station to greet 
Sir Henry as he passed through the window of the railway 
‘carriage with a number of enthusiastic Liberals.’’—Sunday 
|Times. Was this a new way of evading the difficulties which 
| the closed door opposes to our exports ? 





Society Gossip. 

Trrmarsn Redivivus, in describing a recent social function, 
says that Mr. Cuampertain was looking remarkably well, with 
‘the usual orchid in his button-hole, and in his necktie a 
Whole Hog-garty diamond. 


Lost by a Length indeed ! 
“Tost, on the 24th, Lady’s Dark Brown Fox Fur, deep - 
and long ends, from Loughborough Road to top of Arkwright 
| Street.” —Nottingham Evening Post. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue following extract is from an 
article entitled “‘ Reorganisation at the 
Zoo” in last week's Field :—* The lemurs 
have been removed to the old sloths’ 
house... . Before long the monkeys 
will also be removed, and it has been 
arranged that the old cages shall be 
replaced by new ones. The whole house 
will be stripped, cleaned and disinfected 
by a special method under the super- 
vision of Dr. Gorvoy, the expert who 
has been in charge of the sanitation of 
the House of Commons.” 


We quote the above passage without 
comment, except to say that it does not 
seem to be in the best possible taste: 
and to add that some of our new Peers 
may be interested to know that, as a 
Labour Member informs us, among the 
animals at the Zoo the old sloths’ house 
is always referred to as “ Another Place.” 


Among the Members of the United 
Liberal Party we are pleased to notice 
the names of Sir Witrrip Lawson and 
Mr. Dewar. Bi 

It is rumoured that the Conservative 
Party is making arrangements for hold- 
ing a great Memorial Service. 


Towards the end, King ALFonso’s 
courtship was allowed to proceed in 
comparative privacy. On several occa- 
sions he has been seen about with 
Princess Ena accompanied only by a 
lady-in-waiting, and 50 reporters. 

The resources of the present King of 
Servis are said to be about to Peter out. 


There would appear to be no more 
prudish city in the world than New 
York. A short time ago it distinguished 
itself by a crusade against undraped 
statuary. Now a bill has been intro- 
duced into the New York Legislature to 
compel owners of cats to provide their 
pets with collars. 

Which reminds us that the Editor of 
Town Topics has lost his suit. 


Captain Mrxxetsen, who is starting 
for the Arctic regions, says that the forty 
dogs which will accompany him will be 


used as food. Meanwhile, the dogs are 
still under the impression that they are 
being taken because they are such dear 
little fellows. ws 

The report that Canon Lyrretton has 
devised a means by which the Eton 
boys will get more sleep has led to a 
rumour that the hours of instruction are 
to be extended. 





The scheme for introducing butterflies 


into the London parks has been revived. 
The objection that they would all soon 
be caught by mischievous youngsters 
would, it is said, be got over if each 
butterfly were to be accompanied by a 
police-constable. 

There would seem to be no end to the 
hidden dangers of the streets. A gentle- 
man who sends a letter to The Pall Mall 
Gazette describes himself as “A Nitrate 
of Ammonia Explosive Manufacturer.” 
And to think that one might accidentally 
knock up against him in a crowd ! 

Once more we slow Britishers have 
been left hopelessly behind. One| 
thousand and thirty-three persons were 
killed, and sixteen thousand three hun- 
dred and eighty-six were injured in two 
thousand five hundred and ninety-five 
collisions in the United States during 
the third quarter of 1905. 

It is rumoured that, as a pendant to 
the introduction of the Empire dress 
for young women, whereby their waists 
are raised to their armpits, young men 
are to take to the Kate Greenaway style 

—which means, it will be remembered, 
that their trousers will have to be 
buttoned round their necks. 

The fact that a girl of fifteen is pub- 
lishing a book of poems is mentioned as 
a remarkable event by a contemporary. 
Yet most of the books of minor poetry 
that we have read give internal evidence 
of having been composed by persons of 
a still more tender age. 


Details of a regrettable incident at a 
clearance sale reach us. In the crush 
a lady’s valuable ostrich-feather boa 
became detached from her neck, and 
was sold as a remnant before the matter 
could be explained. 

A Bill abolishing capital punishment 
for murder, except in the case of a 
second offence, has been passed by the 
Ohio State Senate, and numbers of 
natives with homicidal tendencies are 
said to be now choosing victims for) 
their “ first bite.” 

Mr. J. C. Smuts, formerly State Attor- 
ney in the Transvaal, has now declared 
that he is visiting London on private 
business, and not for political purposes. 
Dare we hope that this means that he 
has failed ? 


Dundee has been wondering why so 
many members of the dental profession 
have honoured her with a visit during 
the past week. It is due to a statement 
in the Amateur Photographer. In re- 





viewing the exhibition of the Scottish 


Photographic Salon now being held in 
that town, our contemporary draws 
attention to the fact that “the President, 


_G. D. Macnoucatp, is exhibiting some of 


his delightful gums, distinguished by 
that grace and beauty that caused such 
a furore when he exhibited at the last 
Salon.” 








STRONG MORNING AIRS. 


[When Mr. Ayprew Canneaie resides in 


|New York, says The New York Herald, in 


alluding to the Pittsburg millionaire’s recent 
stay in this city, he is awakened every morning 
by music. . . When living in his castle at Skibo, 
Scotland, says the same journal, he is awakened 
fifteen minutes earlier each day by music, but 
not by the organ, for three musicians with the 
bagpipes stand under his window and skirl 
ballads that he likes to hear. At eight o’clock 
they depart with a native air, which the 
organist takes up and works into the hymns of 
which Mr. Create is so passionately fond. } 
Mr. Batrour has long been an ardent 
admirer of the pibroch. Each morning 
he is now restored to consciousness by 
the chastened air of “There’s nae luck 
aboot the hoose, When our gudeman’s 
awa,” and on the news of his brother 
GeraLp’s failure, and the fall of Mr. 
Broprick and Mr. Lyrrertoy, Pipe- 
Major MacNass, a man of much sensi- 
bility, though of herculean girth, played 
with great feeling ‘The Flowers of the 
Forest are a’ wede away.” Mr. Batrovr 
last Wednesday week asked MacNasp if 
he could play a popular, he might 
almost say a very popular, melody called 
““No more Joe.” MacNass replied that 
“there was sich an improbabeelity aboot 
the air that it wasna worth the wind to 
blaw it.” Mr. Batrovur’s only answer 


| was “Tut, tut.” 


It should be added that since the un- 
toward result of the Manchester election 
Mr. Bartrovur has been awakened fifty 
minutes later every day, with the result 
that, in theexpressive languageof the poet, 


|“ He frequently breakfasts at five o’clock 
| tea, And dines on the following day.” 


Mr. Hatpaye, the well-known Military 
Expert, is invariably waked by a gramo- 
phone (placed at his bedside) which emits 
the less familiar bugle-calls. He is 
called exactly an hour earlier every day. 
As this method, if carried out consis- 
tently, would by now have involved his 


| being awakened at 6 A.M. on the previous 


day, it is as well to explain that every 
week he makes a fresh start, and when 
his sleep has been reduced to a minimum 
of three hours, begins again at 7 A.M. 
Mr. Jonn Morey, whose devotion to 
St. Cecilia has long been attested by his 
regular attendance at classical concerts, 
is also to be reckoned amongst those 
who begin their daily round with a 
musical reveillé. Precisely as the clock 
strikes 7.15 the first bars of the “ Get- 
out-of-Bedouin’s Love Song” are intoned 
on a superb Burmese gong by Mr. 
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Mortzy’s favourite Indian attendant. 
Whether Mr. Mortey wakes immediately = 




















when the first notes are sounded, or y {lt ¥ | 

is gradually roused from slumber, his ! 
proverbial honesty prevents him from | |! Wy 
stating with absolute confidence. When ne 


living at his keep at Montrose, Mr. ‘| 
Mortey, a firm believer in local colour, 
exchanges oriental instruments of per- || | 
cussion for the plaintive pipes of the || 
North, and is awakened by three stal- ~_ 

wart Highlanders who stand outside > 
his windows, and blow the wild strains Le —— 
which render sleep impossible except in \! qT) 
patients suffering from chronic coma. | 
At first they stood only ten paces from | ' ty 
his window, but as Mr. Morey is a dead eer F) 
shot with a shooting boot, or a lump of | - 
coal, they move ten paces further off | i 
every morning until they can only be | 

reached by a rook rifle. 

We may note in conclusion that Miss | \ 
Marie Core. has been so fascinated by 
the possibilities underlying this method 
that she intends to make it the motive 
of her next romance, with the stimu- 
lating title of “The Awakening of| ’ 
AnprEW CARNEGIE.” 

Implacable as ever, the gifted satirist 
expresses her intention in the following 
lines after Mr. Kip.ine :— 

I’m Marie Core, 

I'll roast his reveillé, 

From Dublin to Delhi, 
From Cork to Cawnpore. 








REGULATIONS FOR CAMERA-FIENDS. 


(“The law takes cognisance of what are 
termed technical assaults, for which the perpe- 
trators may be fined or imprisoned. Is it not \ 
possible to extend this principle and make it 
an assault to photograph a person without his 
consent? If this could be done it might have 
some effect in checking a practice which has | 

own to be one of the chief terrors of private | 
ife.’"—Extract from an Irate Correspondent’s | 
letter to “The Daily Telegraph” of Feb. 1,| 
& propos of the mobbing of Miss Roosevelt by UT nays ueetiails) iT | 
American Snap-shotters. } wT 


1. ALL possessors of hand-cameras | 


and other photographic apparatus shall Giles. “ Wet, Sir, 1T’8 A HYPERCRITERLY 8¢ 
in future take out a yearly Game Licence, | arn’t THERE, aN’ WHEN I TOUCHES WHERE IT's Go 








Doctor. “Now, GILes, CAN YOU TELL ME EXACTLY WHERE YOU FEEL THE PAIN ? 
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RT OF PAIN. I PUTS ME FINGER ON IT AXD IT 
NE TO, IT’S IN THE OLD PLACE ALL THE Time!” 











obtainable at Scotland Yard on passing | 00am 
an examination of proficiency in the| 5. Infants under the age of twenty-one, 
practice of snap-shotting. | free-lance journalists, certified lunatics, 
2. The aforesaid Game Licence may American tourists and Smart Set hangers- 
also, in exceptional circumstances, be | on, shall in no case be permitted to take 
awarded to sportsmen of proved incom- | photographs. 
petency, such that they invariably mis-| 6. All other snap-shotters at large or 
fire or aim wide of their object. |on ticket-of-leave shall report themselves 
3. There shall be a close time in/|at stated intervals to the Censors in 
London during the Society pairing | camerd, on pain of having their licences 
season, i.e., from the Opening of Parlia- | endorsed. 
ment to the end of Goodwood, and at| 7. It shall be held a felony, and 
other fashionable resorts as prescribed | punishable without the option of a fine, 
by the local authorities. | to obtain, purvey, reproduce or cause to 
4. No person carrying a photographic | be reproduced, any blurred and surrep- 
weapon shall discharge the same within | titious presentment of a celebrated lady- 
fifty yards of a public highway or place, | novelist (stepping, for instance, out of 
unless with the consent of the victim or|a cab) who has hitherto set her face| 
victims, in writing and duly attested. against such publicity and outrage. 








8. Biograph operators who attack a 
large assemblage of persons with a wide- 
angle lens in broad daylight shall be 
guilty of constructive assault and battery, 
and shall be liable to three years’ im 
prisonment in a dark room. 

9. Every individual shall have the 
copyright in his own face for his life- 
time and seven years, or for forty-two 
years, whichever period shall be the 
longer. Zia-Zaa. 





Defeated Conservative Candidate (ad- 
dressing supporters). There is a saying, 
“Give a man enough rope and he will 
hang himself.” This the Radical Party 
will do; and then it will be our turn! 
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A JOURNALISTIC ENIGMA. | 


Me. Puxcu, Sir,—Has it ever struck 
you how unfairly Fate discriminates | 
between the male and the female journal- | 
ist? While I and mes confréres—l’m 
sorry, but I couldn’t help it; I’ve been 
reading The Ladies’ Pleasaunce—are| 
drinking the bitter beer of life in Fleet | 
Street, Feicta, aptly named, who does) 
the “Park Lane Pars” in the above-| 
mentioned journal, and is, I imagine, 
typical of her class, is going it like this | 
(I cull at random from her own account 
of her expensively complex life) :— 

“ Le grand luxe is as the very breath 
of life to us jaded moderns, in this rush- 
ing, gushing, unblushing age. We 
must have our electric landaulettes for 
town,”-—I made an absurd mistake the 
other day; I thought I saw her on an | 
L.C.C. electric tram, —‘‘and our 1000 h.-p. | 
Blowhards for fin de semaine jaunts to| 
our petites maisons ornées in the sylvan 
solitudes of "—I've lost the place—“ of | 
Shepherd's Bush ?’—-no—* of Surrey. | 
Another indispensable toy, the motor- | 
boat, has come to stay, and, of course, we | 
cannot do without our trim 2000-ton 
yacht, upon which to give nos intimes a 
taste of invigorating mal-de-mer annually 
at Cowes.” 

Again: “We flit feverishly,”—poor 
soul !—“‘as the mood takes us, from our 
chélet in the Highlands,”’—she can’t by 
any chance mean Swiss Cottage, hard by 
the Highlands of ’Appy ’Ampstead ?— 
‘ perhaps to a snug pied-d-terre ’’—stop ! 
is or is it not a kind of potato?—“ in 
Paris,’—it can't be a potato then, of 
course, 

“Our” minor habits are also expen- 
sive. “ The visits of the manicurist are 
as much a matter of course as those of 
the modiste, and where our grandfathers | 
and grandmothers were content with a| 
petit déjeuner of herbs, we toy delicately 
with a coulis de dindonneau a la Savo- | 
cecil at the latest smart restaurant,” 
do we? J lunched to-day on Saucisse 
& la Que Sais-je?—“and this although | 
we have a French chef de cuisine idly 
awaiting our pleasure chez nous”—i 
Feiicta wants to give work to the un- 
employed, why not ask me to dinner ? 

“Our dress must be, of course, le 
dernier cri”’-—well, there I can for once 
ery quits with her; my hat is quite 
le dernier ert in my street, and I am 
repeatedly asked for information as to 
where I effected its purchase. 

But assez (enough!) It would not be| 
kind to you to continue; since you, no 
more than myself, contribute to The! 
Ladies’ Pleasaunce. But I want to 
know why Fexicia should be paid, as 1} 
assume she must be to keep ahead of | 








I should be seriously obliged if you 
would lend me half-a-crown till Saturday. 
Yours respectfully, 
Jack INKQUILL. 





THE RAT AND THE DORMOUSE, 


A Rat, who owned (as he would boast) 
A ducal Mayfair mansion, 

Once to a Dormouse acted host 
To give his mind expansion. 

He’d met him on a walking tour, 





And thought him, for his station, 


Clever, though somewhat of a boor, | 


And needing education. 


The footsore Dormouse seemed half-dead 
Upon his first arrival : 

The Rat prepared a sumptuous spread, 
Which soon produced revival. 

On Stilton cheese and almond cake 
And finest cooking sherry 

The Dormouse grew quite wide-awake, 
In fact a little merry. 


Daily the Rat strained every nerve 
To fill his guest with wonder ; 

In halls and ies he'd serve 
Choicest of kitchen plunder ; 

But still the Dormouse seemed unmoved | 
For all the court he paid him, 

Which, thought the Rat, should be re- 


proved, 
And thus did he upbraid him: 


“My gems of art I’d hoped to set 
Before a willing learner— 

Rusens, Muriwzo, Trvtorer, 
Canova, Cosway, TuRNER. 

We've feasted where the rare Beauvais 
Shows Warrior, Saint, and Cupid, 

And yet you yawn, Sir! Let me say 
You seem a trifle stupid.” 


The Dormouse, with unwonted fire, 
Promptly replied as follows : 

“Think not, dear Rat, I don’t admire 
Madonnas and Apollos ; 

Nor fancy that I underrate 
Your larder’s costly treasures ; 

I merely feel the irksome weight 





That marks excess of pleasures. 
“Your palace is a dream of wealth, 
Lucullan is your table ; 
But through it all I feel that health 
May soon become a fable. 
In boundless luxury I pine, 
I yearn for plainer diet ; 
Forgive these rustic tastes of mine, 
My life has been so quiet. 


‘And then, though very welcome are | 

To one so truly rural, 
These Martyrs, lean and singular, 

These Cupids, plump and plural ; | 

These frames, A needle vies with | 

brush 

The Scripture tales to garble, | 


“T misajthe hedgerow and the bank 
Whereon I love to scramble, 

The Hemlock and the Dock-leaves rank, 
The Dog-rose and the Bramble, 

My tiny Ivy-mantled run 
Where seldom daylight passes, 

The nests, completed or begun, 
Of interwoven grasses. 


“ Peace and the Simple Life for me, 
With honesty to link ’em! 

My one and only care shall be 
To live within my income. 

Goodbye! And should you have to 

dodge 

Your debts or indigestion 

[’ll welcome you at Dormouse Lodge, 
And ask no tactless question.” 





CABINET CREATIONS. 


Nowuere is the popularity of the new 
Ministry more apparent than in the 
modes of the moment, and fair politicians 
of all parties have no choice but to bow 
to the decree of fashion and seek en- 
listment in the ranks of the majority. 
Starting at the head and forefront of 
the matter, what woman can refuse the 
added fascination to her coiffure of the 
C.-B. curl, that bewitching little tendril 
which droops elegantly over either ear, 
and may be obtained at all high-class 
hairdressers ? 

A tremendous vogue is in store for 
the Burns bolero, an exquisite confec- 
tion in gold gauze and battersequins, 
which, though originally intended for 
the budding débutante, will also find 
universal favour with the hardly-notice- 
ably passée. 

The Asquith accordion pleating bids 
fair to outrival all other nets, tissues, 
and transparencies for ball or Bridge 
gowns, and should be worn over a slip 


‘of Gladstone glacé with a detachable 


Fowler frill. 

The Crewe coat is quite the cosiest 
and smartest garment imaginable for 
motoring, while in view of the stormy 


‘and changeable weather in front of us 
\the Winston wideawake worn in con- 


junction with Lloyd-George gauntlets 
and a Morley mackintosh will be found 
invaluable. 

Quite quaint and dainty too are the 


new Labour skirts for morning wear, in 


corduroy or coarse hop-sack, while the 
silk neckerchief which forms a charac- 
teristic feature of the garment can be 
either knotted loosely round the throat 
or tied in a Buxton bow. 

To turn to more intimate, though 
equally important, details of the toilette, 
we predict an enormous demand for the 
Haldane Hair Restorer, and the Birrell 


her expenses,—I have said nothing of |These Nymphs, whose charms might | Balsamic Soap Substitute will probably 


Bridge debts and a racing establishment, 
—a salary of £90,000 per annum, while 


cause to blush 
Their own immodest marble— 


be the greatest achievement of the forth- 


coming season. 
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THE SCHOLASTIC SNARK. 


Scnoo novels continue toarrive. The 
latest is The Bending of a Twig, in which 
Mr. Desmonp Coxe has written a story 
(and a very good story tco!) of life at 
Shrewsbury, illustrated with photographs 
of the scenes described. Jealousy 
amongst those foundations that have not 
yet been similarly immortalised is said 
to be growing acute. Before long we 
may doubtless expectsomesuch announce- 
ments as the following :— 

Eton.—Sound middle-class education 
for the sons of Peers. Competent and 
experienced literary staff. The Usherton 


Letters, the success of 1905 and still | 
selling, were written from here. It is| 


| 


computed that at least three fourths of 


the heroes of popular fiction “look back | 
at Eton and Oxford | 
College.” Vide “The Family Herald,” | 


upon a boyh 


passim. 

Harrow.—The Hill-top School. Our 
note, “Athleticism and Sentiment.” 
This ig well brought out in The Hill, 
one of the most successful school stories 
of recent years. Read it before making 
a decision. Conversation a spécialité. 
See also Brothers (by the same author), 


and the early poems of the late Lord | 


Byron. 
Send your boy to King’s College, 


1.0.M. The Roslyn of Erie, or Little | 
by Little, a book which has been de- | 
scribed as “the most successful school | 


story of the century.” Romantic situa- 
tions. Appropriate scenery. 

Wellington.— Have you read Hugh 
Rendal, the most successful school story 
of this generation? With the exception 
of the bullying (which is greatly over- 
drawn), it gives an excellent picture of 
life at this famous institution. After 
reading it you can judge for yourself. 
We expect your verdict. 

United Service College.—Manly inde- 
pendence. Huge vocabulary. Unfet- 
tered humour. Mr. Rupyarp Kuipuine, 
anthor of Stalky & Co., probably the 
most successful school story ever pub- 
lished, writes :— 

“What I call ‘The College’ in my 
novel is the United Service, and no 
other.” 

Rugby.—The birth-place of the school 
novel. More literary association to the 
square inch than any similar establish- 
ment. Your son can make toast at the 
same fire before which Flashman toasted 
Tom Brown. Only bread now used. 

Scholarships.—Now offered in many 
first-class public schools to boys of 
literary ability. Free tuition. Hand- 
some retaining fee on leaving. Candi- 
dates must show promise of becoming 
successful novelists, and will be expected 
to publish at least one school-story a 








year. Particulars from all agents. 
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THE DIPLOMAT. 


Alan (to his sister, who is worrying him to be allowed to play horses). “No, Fro. Bur I’. 
TELL YOU WHAT—YOU STAY WHERE YOU ARE, AND BB THB Horsp iw THe Srasce!” 








COLOUR-SCHEMES. 


Tue success achieved by a London 
drapery firm with their “ All-White” 
Sale has led to some novel extensions of 
the idea in other quarters. 

We hear that Mr. Beernonm Tree has 
ear-marked one evening this month for 
an All-Red performance of Nero, into 
which several new and thrilling murders 
will be introduced as special turns. In 
the dress parts of the house gentlemen 
will be expected to appear in golf-jackets. 

For the night of the Boat-Race an 
elaborate All-Blue programme is being 
arranged by the genial manager of the 
Alcazar, and everything possible will be 
done to render the items in harmony with 


the idea. It was suggested at first that 
special invitations should be extended 
to defeated members of the late Govern- 
ment, but it was afterwards seen that 
this would be a little too pointed. The 
question of accommodation had also to 
be considered. 

Sir Hewry Camppert-Baxverman’s pro- 
| posal for an All-Shades dinner, we are 
sorry to hear, is being received in a 
|somewhat chilly spirit. 





Trade Honesty. 
A suspursaN draper announces : 
OUR GENUINE SALE NOW ON 
Q. What was the last one like ? 
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THINGS ONE WOULD RATHER HAVE EXPRESSED DIFFERENTLY. 


Our Curate (who is going to describe tous his little holiday in Lovely Lucerne). “My DEAR 


FRIENDS—I WILL NOT CALL you ‘ LapIgS AND GENTLEMEN,’ SINCE I KNOW YOU TOO WELL——’ 








THE CARE OF THE BABY. 


(From Answers to a Housewifery Examination 
Paper.) 


Tae baby must have nothing at all 
only milk up to the age of eight months, 
it must be steriolised or boiled, as this 
will kill its girms and make it more 
digestible. 

The effect of the baby drinking tainted 
milk is that{the milkman might have a 
disease, and when a baby drinks tainted 





miik it will not be digested, and when it 
lives we want it to be healthy or else it 
will be ill. 

The baby must be washed every day, 
as its skin is made of very fine little 
holes called pours, and if dirt gets into 
them it dies. 

The chief causes of the high class 
death rate among little children in B—— 
is ple leaving them in the house 
without a fireguard or matches, and they 
get scalded by leaving the pan or kettle 
on the fire with their children in. 


THE NEW RAIMENT. 
(By a Liberal M.P.) 

[Can there not be found men and women 
possessing the requisite gifts who will gladly 
devote to the — of ethical clothing 
something of the time, the energy, and the 
thoughtful deliberation so freely lavished upon 
other national objects ?”—Lady Portsmouth in 
“The Tribune,” Tn 27.) 


WHEN in my salad days I ran 
To pay a visit to my tailor, 

I thought no more of Ethics than 
The bosun of a North Sea whaler. 


By birth and breeding disinclined 
To emulate the ways of slatterns, 

I used my taste but not my mind 
In choosing fashionable patterns. 


Unto the ordeal of the tape 
I unconcernedly submitted, 
Content if my corporeal shape 
Alone was adequately fitted. 


I took, of course, some interest 

In colours, textures, and in tissues, 
But never in my folly guessed 

That dress was fraught with nobler 
issues. 





| But now I see that, on the whole, 
The path of life becomes less festive, 
[ tune my clothing to my soul, 
| And make my very spats suggestive. 


Thus, when I don my Harris tweeds 
| It is because my heart is softer 
And metaphorically bleeds 

With fellow feeling for the crofter. 


Or if I muse on Ireland’s wrongs 
And = the feuds that have convulsed 
er. 
My grief is not expressed in songs, 
But in my heaviest frieze Ulster. 


No longer lavishly attired 
I lend a lustre to the Lobby ; 
My raiment now is ail inspired 
By Hersert Srencer—not by “ Boppy.” 


There’s toleration in my ties, 
My waistcoats all are altruistic, 
My aquascutum signifies 
An inclination to the mystic. 


Self-help ’s the keynote of my hose, 
Humility my shirt-front teaches, 
Content my dressing-gowns disclose, 

And piety my collar preaches. 


And O my sisters, unto you 

Let me address one word of warning : 
Bid Fashion’s giddy modes adieu, 

Let Ethics govern your adorning. 


Take, in regard to hats and shoes, 
Marce.La as your guide, not Becky ; 

And study, ere your frocks you choose, 
The works of Benraam, Mu, and 





Lecky. 











——- 
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WILL HE TUCK IT INP 


A. B. “TUCK IN YOUR TWOPENNY, JOE, I’M COMING!” 
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A POSER. 


Nell. “Surrostrc, Uncie Septimus, THAT YOU KNEW TWO NICE YOUNG MEN. ONE HAS LOVELY CURLY HAIR AND A STRAIGHT NOSE, AND 
THE OTHER LOOKS SIMPLY ADORABLE IN HIS UNIFORM. SUPPOSING THAT THEY BOTH WANTED TO MARRY YOU, WHICH WOULD You CHOOSE?” 














THE LEADER. For this you marched and with your soldiers fell ; 


Ou, flouted by The Standard and The Post, And he who rashiy bated you to yout aret 


; ; Has now your sword, and means to use it well ; 
And half rejected by the raging Globe, Lo, the survivors hail him as their chief, 


Leader, lay down your ancient pride and boast, And all their song is of heroic Joz, 
Lay all your chaplets down, and in your robe Who fought, while Arrnur feared to face the foe. 
Veil, meekly veil, your once renownéd face, 
And sink for ever from your pride of place! You shall return, but, ah, how changed will be 
What boots it to have led and to desire The scene where once you gloried and were great ! 
To lead your dwindling armies to the fray ? Behold upon the Speaker's right you ‘ll see 
How shall it profit you to set on fire C.-B. and those who did not fear their fate ; 
The twice-polled City and to win the day, And on the left J. C..—once hight Jack Canz, 
If in the House you droop, unwept, unsung, Undaunted by the ruin he has made. 


Before the clamour of a brazen tongue ? 





They will not own you—this is all their cry— 


Lead, if you will, but them you may not lead, Tue following advertisement, placed in The Bazaar under 





Who scorn the hand that ruled them, and defy the decep pe heading of “Pigeon Loft,” seems to point to a 
Their shattered darling in his utmost need. rin ering rach OTe ea - = 
F’en the suave grace that once was their delight “ Nuns.— Two fine healthy pairs o nuns. Exchange one really 
Is mocked by those who have survived the fight. good pair of bronse archangels, or sell 10s. the lot. 
And yet you did your best: you did not say 
t white was white, or black was truly black ; “Waar we want in Parliament is men who will look after 
Your eagle eye discerned them both as grey, the welfare of their country, and not men who, when J uly 
And grey you proved them with your wonted knack, | comes round, go off shooting the partridge and the deer.” 
Still waving, ’mid the turmoil’s dust and vapour, (From speech of Welsh Radical Candidate, subsequently 





Your scorned half-sheet of unconvincing paper. returned at head of poll.) 
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AROUND THE WORLD. 
(With apologies to “ The Tribune.”) 
Sarto Resartvs. 
M. Carotus Duray, the well-known 
French painter and director of the Villa 
Medici, will, as he stated at the last 
reception at the French school of painting 
in Rome, shortly commence a portrait 
the Pore, of whom no good portrait as 
yet exists. M. Carorus Duran intends 
to paint Pivs X., no matter what he may 
actually be wearing, in a white tunic, a 
cream-silk robe, with a moiré belt, 
“tinted with bluish shades,” and the 
hands “of a diaphanous blue.” Such 
were the exact terms which the French 
master used when giving me this infor- 
mation, except, of course, that he spoke 
French, which I have translated, I 
trust accurately, for the benefit of readers 
of the Radical press. I believe that this 
is the first instance of a sitter with 
blue hands since Lear painted the 
“ Jumblies.” 
Birrer Iroxy ry BrussE1s. 

I heard to-day a most interesting piece 
of secret information concerning the 
Committee of the Sugar Conference now 
sitting in this city. Every member of 
this Committee, without exception, is 
forced by doctor’s orders to use no 
sweetening matter but saccharine, which 
they all carry in neat pocket bottles. 


Pouitics at Prrcairy. 

The greatest excitement prevails in 
Pitcairn Island over the results of the 
English elections, which are brought 
every evening by special shark postal 
service, an invention of the Prince of 
Monaco, the great pelagic expert. The 
sharks are trained very much in the 
manner of carrier pigeons, and are all 
numbered and registered. As the news 
comes in by cable at Auckland, the 
nearest point to Pitcairn, it is written 
out on waterproof sheeting and tied to 
the shark’s dorsal fin. The fish is then 
dismissed with a blessing, and he makes 
for Pitcairn like an Arrow. As he 
reaches the harbour the pier-master, 
who has seen him coming, owing to the 
disturbance of the surface of the water 
by his powerful 100-porpoise power 
strokes, leans over the pier, and with an 
instrument known as a “snatcher” 
deftly seizes the message as the fish 
darts by and commences its homeward 
journey. The whole island was illumi- 
nated in honour of the defeat of Mr. 
Broprick—why, I have no notion. 


Tue Penatties OF PEace. 

The members of the Amsterdam Society 
of Architects, “ Architectura et Amicitia,” 
disapprove of the regulations drawn up 
for the prize competition for the erection 


of | Street railway arch. The Czar is said 


posal to the International Congress of 
Architects in London that the general 
rules for such competitions should in 
future be fixed by that body. The 
reason deciding them to ask the assist- 
ance of England is understood to be a 
frenzied admiration of some of London’s 
architectural gems, particularly Cannon 


to have severely criticised the original 
plan of a Peace Palace on the ground 
that it contained no armoury; he says 
that all the best Hague Conventions are 


in favour of such an inclusion. 





THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
QUESTION. 

[“ Golfers were much in evidence the other 

day at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall, 

when Mr. Martin Sutton, of the well-known 

Reading firm, delivered an address regarding 

putting greens and how to improve them. He 

pointed out that on up-to-date greens a perfect 
surface is demanded, and said that the eradica- 
tion of the worm is now an absolute necessity.” 

—Daily Paper.) 

Wednesday, January 31.—The usual 
fortnightly meeting of the Amalgamated 
Society of British Worms (Sunningdale 
Branch) was held on the ninth green, 
at 6.30 a.m. The Minutes of the last 
Meeting having been read and con- 
firmed, the Chairman said :— 

“T rancy, gentlemen, that you 
Need no reminder or assurance 

That modern golfers, as a crew, 

Are getting quite beyond endurance, 

But sorne of you may not have heard 


What is, I think, their latest word. 


“*Tf true perfection you would reach, 
You must have level greens to putt on.’ 

I’m quoting from a recent speech 
Attributed to Mr. Sutton, 

In which, in most emphatic terms, 

He jumped upon the race of worms. 


“ A velvet surface might, he said, 
In course of time be cultivated, 
Provided that we worms were dead, 

Or totally eradicated ! 
Then and then only would be seen 
The true, ideal putting green. 


“Some subtle means we must contrive 
To teach this fellow not to spurn 
Our absolute prerogative, 
Our undisputed right to turn! 
Necessity demands that we 
Should rise to this emergency. 


“To know precisely what is best 
To do, requires consideration, 
~~ course I would myself suggest 

[At this point, owing to the sudden 
arrival of one or two early birds, 
the Chairman’s speech was abruptly 
terminated, and the Meeting broke 





CULLED FROM THE COURTS. 


Seamy-sipE Srorigs PITHILY NARRATED. 


(With acknowledgments to ‘The Evening News.”’) 


TEMPUS FUGIT. 
Ir is unfortunately the province of the 


law to interfere to a certain extent with 
the liberty of the subject, and the 
experience of SamveL Jonnson, a Brixton 
gentleman, is only a case in point. 


Samuet (who, by the way, is no rela- 


tion to the great lexicographer) had 
apparently mistaken a gold watch in a 
jeweller’s window for his own, and so 
certain was he that the timepiece in 


question was his own property that he 
had gone the length of~ breaking the 
window to get it. Samuet will “have 
leisure now to reflect that you cannot 
“take” time without “doing” it. Three 
months. 


A SvuccessruL OPERATION, 

As Detective-Inspector SHERLOCK was 
strolling down Norfolk Street yesterday 
afternoon, his pity was aroused by the 
appearance of a poor hump-backed man. 
The soft-hearted inspector performed an 
operation on the spot and removed the 
hump, which turned out to be one of 
those ingenious automatic machines 
which keep a certain hospital for one 
minute, the proper place for which was 
Charing Cross (Underground) Station. 
To-day the patient is reported to be 
doing well, but will not be out and 


| about for at least six months, 


A Booties; Quest. 

The poet who sang “ Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind, thou art not so unkind as 
man’s ingratitude,” has probably voiced 
the sentiments of Rosert Bareson better 
than he could himself. It appears that 
a gentleman who lives in Cromwell Road 
found Rosert in his hall at the witching 
hour of night, with his boots in his 
hands. Rosert avers that, having been 
unemployed for some time, he was 
looking for a job, and that it was 
entirely out of consideration for the 
household that he took his boots off, as 
he knew only too well what it was to 
lose his night’s sleep; and as for the 
spoons, &c., found in his pockets, why 
someone must have put them there on 
purpose—that was all! The magistrate 
thought that this was a reasonable view 
to take of the case, and dismissed 
Rosert—in charge of two kind but firm- 
looking men, who will see that he is 
not exposed to such indignities for the 
next few months at any rate. 








Teaching the Old Idea. 
RESTON GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL.—Ap- 








of a “ Peace Palace” at the Hague. They 
have therefore decided to submit a pro- 








up in disorder. 





plications are invited for the of head 
mistress of the above school... . £250 
@ year, with a a fee of £1 per head 
on all pupils over 50. or. 
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LOVE’S ASSURANCE. 


Jack had promised to come. 

In spite of the opposition of her 
father, of his threats, his cruel an 
heartless words, Jack had promised to 
come and see her. She crushed the 
little note between her fingers as she 
sat awaiting him in the dimly lighted 
drawing-room. He might be here at 
any moment now. e note said 
nine o'clock. The big chiming-clock on 
the mantelpiece was on the point of 
striking. How brave he was, how fear- 
less! Her father had dared him to call 
again, had even threatened him with 
violence, and Jack had laughed in his 
face. And when her father in his 
sternest tones had asked him how he 


dared to pay his addresses to her, quite | 
in the old-fashioned conventional manner, | 


Jack had replied, with perfect self- 
control, that love dares anything, even 
the stentorian threats of a Director of 
the Iniquitable Accident Assurance Com- 
pany. And in answer to her father’s 
brutal allusions to his poverty and total 
unfitness for business, he had wagered 
he could make a thousand pounds any 
day of the week. How proud she was 
of him! 

Hark! What was that ? 

Surely the front door had been opened 
and closed. Could it be he? 

She rose from the sofa and listened. 
Yes, here were his footsteps. The 
drawing-room door was opened eagerly. 

“ Jack!” 

But it was not’ Jack who stood before 
her, it was her father. 

He was breathing heavily, his evening 
tie was loose, his hair disordered, his 
fingers still warm and red from a recent 
conflict. 

“ Father!” “What does 
this mean?” 

“Tt means,” replied he, rather scant 
of breath, “that I have kept my word. 
I warned him not to come.” 

“Oh, father, you have not hurt Jack ? 
You have not dared 3 

“Yes—-I have dared. I said I would, 
if he called here again, and I am a man 
of my word.” 

The girl swayed unsteadily, and 
dropped on to the couch. 

Her father came towards her, gesticu- 
lating wildly. 

“You ought to know me by this 
time,” he said, “and that what I say I 
will do—I will do. This will be a 
lesson to both of you, and show you that 
obedience — implicit obedience, where 
my wishes are concerned, is the best 
policy.” He did not mean to talk shop. 

“ Where is Jack ?” asked the girl tear- 
fully. “ What have you done to him?” 

The man became grim. 

“T caught him coming through the 
door, and immediately forbade him to 


she cried. 


enter the hall. He refused, and the door 
closed behind him. I warned him not to 
provoke me by his insolent disobedience 
—that I would thrash him to within an 


d| inch of his life. Helaughed. My blood 


boiled within me, and I’struck him.” 

“ Ah!” came from the girl. 

“One blow led to another. He dared 
me a second time, and I believe I broke 
one of his ribs.” 

* Well,” asked she—“ and then?” 

“In trying to evade a lunge, he 
caught his foot on the corner of the 
organ stool, and sprained his ankle.” 








ie 7: 
THOUGHTS FOR NON-THINKERS. 


| BE SURE YOU RAISE NO MORE SPIRITS THAN YOU 





CAN CONJURE DOWN. 








| “Go on,” said the girl, rising, pale, 
resolute. ‘‘ Tell me all—all!” 


“He scrambled about, groaning fear- | 


fully, uttering your name at intervals, 
/and then made a sudden lurch as if to 
close with me.” 

The man paused. Then he said, still 
without a touch of remorse, “I did not 
know I was sostrong. I broke his arm.” 

“Oh, Jaox, Jack,” cried the girl. 
“ All for my sake. Where is he?” 

“ Briaas has taken him to the hospital 
in a four-wheeler.” 

“And when he comes out we will be 
married,” 

“What!” yelled the man. “Do you 
defy me, too, you ?—-—” 

“Yes. When you pay him the thousand 

ounds——” 

“What thousand pounds?” 

“Or five thousand pounds to hush the 
matter up,” continued the girl. 





“What do you mean?” roared her 
father. 
| “That Jaox, knowing your violent 
temperament, insured himself in your 
|Company thismorning. Read his note.” 
| Her father read and spluttered. 
| “What would the other _ directors 
think,” she asked, “of this conspiracy 
to defraud ?” 
| “Tsh-ssh,.” 
| “A cheque for £5,000 would do a 
great deal to mitigate the pain Jack must 
be suffering now,” urged the girl. 
| It did. 





|THE COMPLETE PARAGRAPHIST. 


| A REPRESENTATIVE of the Echo de Paris, 
calling on M. Paperewskx1 at Lausanne to 
question the truth of the rumour that 
he had retired permanently into private 
life, was denied admittance to the 
virtuoso’s villa, and any information, but 
ascertained none the less that M. Papr- 
REWSKI may be expected to make his 
public reappearance shortly, leads a 
hermit’s life, practises the piano ten or 
twelve hours a day, has almost finished 
the score of an opera, has composed 
several pianoforte pieces, has a picture 
gallery of royal photographs every one 
signed, grows wonderful grapes which 
find ready sale on the Paris boulevards, 
and has several prize sheep of the 
Sandringham breed, presented to him 
| by King Epwarp. 

| The question is, what more would 
| the journalist have learned if he had not 
| been kept at bay ? 

| Fired by this example of success, a 
representative of Mr. Punch hurried to 
| Whittinghame to inquire into the report 
| that Mr. Batrour’s intention was not to 
re-enter Parliament at any price. 
| Arrived at his destination our myrmidon 
lost no time in being ejected by the 
lodge-keeper. His report, however, is 
\that Mr. Batrour is happy although 
harried, eats well, sleeps well, drives 
with his old freedom and success, putts 
‘accurately, wishes he was in Mexico with 
ALEXANDER Herp, plays Chopin every 
evening, is writing a book on the shifting 
foundations of the Conservative Party, 
tends the flowers in his hothouses, care- 
fully abstains from growing orchids, lies 
on the rack regularly for an hour before 
retiring to bed in the hope of increasing 
the length of his legs, being persuaded 
that had they only been longer, his 
Party would have won by great strides. 





The Painful Path of Duty. 

OST !—Blue Enamelled Locket. The finder 
| will be rewarded by bringing it to Rose 
| Hill Cottage, Queenstown. 

Virtue is here rather less than its own 
reward, for Rose Hill, we are informed 
by a Queenstown correspondent, is quite 
| steep, and the cottage is near the top. 
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OUR THEATRICALS. 
IL. 

My duties as prompter were very light 
at rehearsals; not that the members of 
the company were any of them word- 
perfect, but because they unanimously 
resolved that any attempt on my part to 
call attention to their short-comings was 
absurdly premature. Mrs. SomERviLiz, 
as the author, would occasionally protest 
when somebody skipped half a page of 
one of her beautiful soliloquies—she 
had made the play nearly all soliloquy 
in order to avoid overcrowding our 
small stage—but she was always met 
by the assurance that it would be all 
right on the night. I have since learnt 
that this is the orthodox formula on 
these occasions, and is considered to be 
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horribly, and I was beginning to derive 
much enjoyment from my duties, especi- 
ally as, when the date of the performance 
drew near, the company became more 
tolerant of my endeavours to confine them 
to a fairly free paraphrase of the text. 
Well, the most striking scene in the 
play was where Georce, who was su 
posed to have been killed, suddenly 
burst in upon the heroine, very much 
alive. Personally, I think the scene 
was a mistake. I am unable to see the 
necessity for reviving Grorce, of whom 
the audience must have had more than 
enough. But Mrs. SomervitteE had or- 
dained otherwise, and according to her 
stage-direction — after soliloquies, the 
piece consisted largely of stage-directions 
—Gursy, who was alone upon the stage 
(soliloquising) was to start violently as 





highly humorous. At any rate, its 


the hero re-appeared. 





book in hand. I am not in the least 
like Grorce~ (thank , ess!) and I 
was in evening dress. “ Alonzo!,” said 
Gipsy, obedient to my signal to finish 
the scene at any cost—but the rest of 
the line was drowned in the tumultuous 
applause of the audience. I took her 
in my arms, as Georce had to do. I 
wanted the tableau to be as effective as, 
under the trying circumstances, it could 
be. “Ring down, somebody,” I shouted 
over her shoulder—and the curtain came 
down in its customary instalments. 

And yet neither she nor Grorcr were 
a bit grateful tome. At the supper at 
the Somervittes afterwards, to which 
the whole company and a few others 
were invited, the hero and the heroine, 
seated together as usual, practically 
ignored me. BarTHoLOMEW the curate 
was casting up the receipts. “I am 





continual repetition 
rendered my office 
very much of a sine- 
cure. Under these 
circumstances, I 
need hardly have 
been so constant in 
my attendance, but 
the SoMERVILLEs, at 
whose house the re- 
hearsals took place, 
did us all remark- 
ably well every 
evening, and of 
course GIPSY was 
always there. The 
whole crowd, as 
Smituers called us— 
Smiruers, as I think 
I mentioned, had a 
cousin on toursome- 
where at the Back 
of Beyond, and 
therefore affected 
the slang of the 





AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


“Tousours La Poitesse.” 


happy to be able to 
announce,” he said, 
“that the Good 
Object——” 
“What was the 
Object ?” inquired 
one of the guests. 
Mrs. SoMERVILLE 
smiled a mysterious 
smile, and looked 
down the table at 
Grorce. I followed 
her glance. Both he 
and Gipsy blushed. 
“T have another 
announcement to 
make,” said Mrs. 
SoMERVILLE. 


An Irish resident 
at Bangor, whose 
hand . LLoyp- 
Grorce shook, has 
made a vow not to 








profession— was 
always invited to dinner before every 
re , and the Somervites’ dinne 
are excellent. Of course I should 
have enjoyed mine more if Mrs. Somer- 
viLLE hadn’t made that fool GrorcE 
take Gipsy down every night, just be- 
cause they had some rubbishy love-scenes 
together in the piece. Old Somervitie 
usually kept the port circulating for a 
long time before we joined the ladies in 
the drawing-room—on the stage, I mean 
—and then the furniture had to be 
moved, and lists of properties drawn up, 
and important questions discussed: such 
as whether Gipsy ought to wear a Panama 
or what she called a plain sailor—so that 
it was usually rather late before we got 
under weigh. SoMERVILLE, being functus 
officio, was by that time fast asleep 
amongst the heap of chairs and tables in 
the corner, punctuating the love-makin 
of Georce and Gipsy with rh i 


We had arrived at this point on the 
night of the performance—and Gipsy 
did start violently. Unfortunately there 
was no Georce. I gave her the words, 
in a loud voice meant to be reassuring— 
“Alonzo! Alive! Oh!” The house 
roared. Of course she was not intended 
to say these touching words in quite the 
same tone of voice as I used in giving 
them to her from the book. But as 
there was no Alonzo she did not say 
them at all. She went back to the cue 
for Alonzo's entrance, and started again 
—started violently, I mean. Still no 
Georce. Though growing hot all over, 
I was not displeased. This at least, I 
thought, will disillusion her. GrorcE 
has forgotten his entrance. It was true. 
Someone rushed up to me, and hoarsely 
whispered, “GrorcE not dressed—can’t 


come.” I rose to the occasion. Gipsy, 





snores. This always put Grorce off 


poor girl, was already starting violently 
for the third time. I walked on, prompt- 





wash that hand for 
a month. We understand that a depu- 
tation of soap-boilers will wait upon the 
President of the Board of Trade to ask 
him to use his influence to dissuade his 
admirer from the full performance of 
his vow, as they fear that this form of 
hero-worship may be catching. 





Aiding and Abetting. 
(“Through his horse being frightened by a 
panes motor-car Mr. —— was thrown out of 
is trap and severely injured, the motorist render- 
ing every assistance.”— Motoring IUustrated.] 
Ir is this kind of superfluous brutality 
that makes the motorist so unpopular a 


figure. 





From a provincial paper we cull the 
ae tragedy :—‘‘ Some toys that 
squeaked when extended with the breath 
amused the pygmies very much, until 
one burst with a bang.” 
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THE EDUCATIONALIST. 


Wao doubts my wisdom? Dares to call me blind 
In things relating to the youthful mind ? . 
Who says there’s aught pertaining to the urchin 
I have not made elaborate research in ? 

Who thinks to question my superiority ? 

I am an educational authority. 


Blue books, white papers, annual reports, 
Official documents of endless sorts : 
Weigh down my over-crowded shelves, revealing 
Their master’s one pursuit from floor to ceiling ; 
While education journals, quite unable to 

Find other haven, litter floor and table too. 


The complicated rites are known to me 
Whereby you register in Column B 

I can express a BSc. (Otago) 

In terms of Tokio, Jena or Chicago, 

Or tell the value of a London Bachelor 

Who’s done her training at the Mary Datchelor. 


know the County Council schemes in Herts 
or teaching people pedagogic arts ; 
The value at the scholarships and prizes 
They offer Pupil-Teachers in Devizes ; 
The income from the penny-rate in Cumberland, 
And how to be a P.-T. in Northumberland. 


I’ve studied every section of the rules 

Prescribed for building secondary schools ; 

I know the minimum of ventilation 

That satisfies the Board of Education ; 

How many cubic feet a dining brat must get, 

And, if we have a kitchen, how myeh that must get. 


My words are greeted with prolonged applause 
When I discuss the ial, ks op 

Men mark with deference my yiews on state-aid, 
The whisky money, tenure, grantg and rate-aid— 
Indeed, I have become so dominant 3 swell 

I could give points to Birre. and Morant as well. 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Tus General Election being over, any crying need for the 
knowledge of the elements of self-defence is over too; and 
yet there are occasions when some one, in Mr. Weller’s 
phrase, has got to “be whopped for this ’ere,” and there is 
no better modern substitute for the old-fashioned whopping 
than Ju-jitsu, the principles of which are described by a 
plurality of authors (four in all) with singular charm in The 
Game of Ju-jitsu (Hazett & Co.), with many pictures to add 
to the exposition’s usefulness. One cannot look with any- 
thing but respect upon even civilian methods of aggression 
and defence in the nation which has caused the Russian 
Bear so frequently to make upon the mats the two knocks of 
submission. 


Rose at Honeypot (MerHueN) runs somewhat short of the 
average plese 2 of the six-shilling novel, which is a 
pity, since the quality is excellent. My Baronite is least 
attracted by the heroine, who, bolting from the ascetic house- 
hold of her husband’s maiden sisters, goes in search of nature 
in a quiet country hamlet. At Honeypot she finds a good 
deal of it, of sorts, mostly sordid. A drunken, dissolute 
husband, a slatternly wife, two exceedingly undesirable 
children, and a group of malevolent — gossips, are 

form the background 





among her daily companions. These 
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to the finely-conceived character of Lorry, the keeper, 
@ fellow-lodger in the cottage ‘i Rose fond ieved 
she would be “close to the heart of nature.” In the absence 
of her sailor-husband, conveniently at a foreign station, Rose, ' 
being young, pretty, piquante, and ruthlessly selfish, enslaves 
. Ata certain stage of the acquaintance a less clever 
artist than Mistress Mary Mayn would have drowned, shot, 
or otherwise disposed of the absent husband. She 
him to come home and carry off his versatile wife from the 
almost outstretched arms of the long-suffering Lorry. It is, 
after all, only a slight sketch. But it brings out in fine lines the 
figure of a gentleman, albeit arrayed in rough shooting suit. 








The Bracebridges, by Saran Tytizr (Jon Lona). This 
pleasantly written novel is free from anything like sensa- 
tionalism, unless the powerful description of a railway accident 
and its dramatic result—not altogether a surprise to the 
reader—may be so accounted. About the literary style of 
this clever authoress there clings, as it were, a kind of laid- 
up-in-lavender perfume that may recall to some experienced 
readers the charming old-fashioned Cranford, and the novels 
of Cuartotre Yonce and Jayne Austen. ‘In this story of The 
Bracebridges, the carefully-elaborated narrative is illustrated 
by familiar similes, and the authoress’s precise description of 
character obviates any necessity for incisive dialogue. Though 
the story of the three sisters, their loves, their disappointments, 
their and their rewards, is not much above the quiet 
commonplace incidents of ordinary. superior middle-class 
existence, yet is there, in the narration of them, a certain charm 
that attracts the reader, who comes at length to feel honoured 
at being admitted to the confidence of the somewhat conven- 
tional and typically homely Bracebridge family. 





The Baron has not a word to say against Mrs. Erricker’s 
ion (Atsjon Rivers), which Mr. Tsomas Copp has 
ably cleared from-all suspicion. The commencement of the 
story, where the situation occurs on which all subsequent 
mistakes and complications 
hang, may not, to many readers 
who within the last few years 
have patronised modern farcical 
comedy, seem absolutely new 
and original. Granting this, 
the gradual development of 
the slight plot by means of 
the characteristic action of the 
“personages in the drama” is 
most adroitly managed. It 
gives the Baron considerable 
pleasure to recommend this 
decidedly up-to-date novel. 








Prospective.—The great drama of Nero at His Majesty’s 
has been followed, according to the suggestion in our last 
week’s article on ‘“ Out-Heroding Herod,” by a highly suc- 
cessful play by P. Nero at the St. James’s Theatre, of which 
we trust to give an account “in our next.” It is entitled 
His House in Order, and as Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER is likely | 
to do good business with it for some time to come the title’ 
will not have to be changed to Orders in the House. 





“GRAND BARGAIN SALE. LAST WEEK.” 
AnotHEeR glorious opportunity missed. But why vainly 
recall the past? What we want are the sales of this week. 


More Trade Honesty. 
“ ALLow me to draw your attention to our Celebrated Yorkshire Polony, 
which for over 40 years has had more than a local reputation for 
delicious flavour and reliability.” 
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LADIES AT WORK. 


OnLy a mangled report of the recent 
conference on Domestic Training for 
Perfect Ladies has reached the press, 
but fortunately we happen to be able to 
supplement it. 

Among the unreported speakers was 
one who quite early in the proceedings 
congratulated the promotcrs on the good 
sense and tact which led them to substi- 
tute the words “Perfect. Ladies” for 
“Women.” The word “woman,” she 
held, should not be used at.all. “To be 

a woman,” she said, “is to be 
insulted. We are not women, we are 
ladies.” 

An elderly matron rising to oppose 
this view and to express her satisfaction 
with the word “ woman,” was shouted 
down. “We are all women whatever 
happens, through no efforts of our own,” 
she was heard to. say; “but it is our 
own affair whether we are ladies or not.” 
(Cries of “ Traitor!” and uproar). 

The friends of the “ Kid-gloved 
Guild of Household Dames” explained 
how it was that so odd a title had been 
chosen. “The word ‘servant’ is also 
objected to,” she said; “and it must 
be abandoned.” No lady could soil 
her reputation by seeking for work at 
a Registry Office for servants. New 
registry offices for household dames 
were therefore being opened, with a door- 
keeper whose business it was to refuse 
admission to ordinary servants or women, 
and forcibly throw them out if they 
were at all obstinate. “Service” also 
was to be a forbidden word. 

Asked if it was intended to substitute 
“damevice,” the speaker sat down in a 
ladylike huff 

To a question as to the fairness of 
this extremely genteel competition with 
ordinary servants no reply was given, 
except cries of “Shame!” 

To another question as to whether we 
were not all servants, from His Masesty 
downwards, no answer was given, except 
“Turn her out!” 

A lady cook then gave her experience 
of service. She was allowed, said, 
to come in at the front door, possess a 
latchkey, receive her friends, and take 
her meals with the family. It was true 
that this necessitated sitting down to 
tablein rather-a heated state, immediately 
after dishing up the joint, but she pre- 
-served her ladyhood none. the less, and 
that was everything. One must be a 


lady. 
A lady kitchen-maid also testified to 


the elegance with which she carried out) 


her duties. Her employers, she. said, 
were full of tact. Nothing was ever 
allowed to happen to remind her that 
she was degrading herself; as, of course, 
she was. 

A question was here asked as- to 





FLOW OF 
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His Partner. “T REALLY NEVER HEARD A }}ETCER SPEECH IN “MY LIFE! Sucn A WONDERFUL 


He. “Great Scorr! Tuat reins ME—I’ve LEFT THE BATH-ROOM TAP AT HOME FULL on!” 








whether the work by which one lived 
was degrading, but no direct reply was 
given. A subsequent speaker, however, 
gave an indirect reply when she said 
that the true vocation of ladies un- 
doubtedly was toread novels and play 
the piano, and anything that interrupted 
this destiny was derogatory to their 
dignity. (Cheers.) 

Speeches having been made by lady 
butlers, lady chauffeurs, and lady lady’s- 
maids, a resolution was adopted that 
whatever happened, and until the man 
arrived for whom they were to drudge 
willingly, nothing should ever induce 
Lady-Britons to be slaves. (Loud and 


prolonged cheering.) 





Bluebeard Out-classed. 


“Waipowep but a month ago, the 
estranged wife made a dramatic con- 
fession of her marriage to a crowd 
of New York reporters.” — Sunday 
Chroniele. 





“ Sir,” writes a correspondent to The 
Scotsman; ‘I frequently come to Edin- 
burgh by mid-day train, and invariably 
there are a few criminals in charge of 
policemen, who at once put them into 
the first cab waiting to drive them to 
Calton Jail. Ihave often wondered why 
the Edinburgh public allow such a 
practice, seeing that these criminals can- 
not be clean, and who can tell the next 
lady or gentleman who may engage the 
same cab without being cleaned?” 


} 


It does indeed seem very ‘hard to 


“tell” ; and tle ouly possible solution that 


we can think of should be made of one | 


-of those ‘soaps which are equally service- 


able for upholstery and the human-body. 
This sounds a better proposition than 


the one offered by the above correspon- 
dent, who continues.as follows: “I think 
the public should insist that the police 
van always comes to the midday train,and 
that any criminals who arrive by this 
eninahaiihd walk to Calton, for: all the 
distance. Iam, &c., Ixpignanr.” 
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TO A LOST BACHELOR. 


Tuomas, my boy, we live in stirring times ; 
Fresh crises happen every other day ; 
The latest scheme that prompts our previous rhymes, 
Before their ink is dry, “ gangs aft agley.” 
The breach that rives the Tory ranks in twain 


To-night is glued, to-morrow splits asunder ; 


And, as for leaders, none can tell us plain 
Which is the upper dog and which the under. 


But, for the moment, I have ceased to care 


Whether the Party’s wound should gape or heal ; 


That topic shows too trivial by compare 
With what concerns my more immediate weal ; 

For I have learned but now—and oh! the shock 
Has made ny faith in humankind miscarry— 

That you, on whom I rested like a rock, 
Tuomas, that you—that you intend to marry ! 


Had any other told this sorry tale 
I would have thrust the libel down his throat, 

Saying, “ His spots the leopard cannot pale, 
Nor yet the Aithiop shed his native coat!” 

But you yourself conveyed the damning news, 


And, though you wore an air of wild elation, 


Babbling a jargon such as infants use, 
"Twas clear you spoke from first-class information. 


Others, I own, had daslied my faith ere now, 
But such were slackers, groggy at the knee, 
Not built to brave the mountain’s arduous brow 

With stalwart veterans like you and me; .- 
A dwindling band, we've been and watched them wed, 

And in the festal pew I still can see you 
Wearing funereal garb, with shaking head 

And lips that groaned (in Latin) “ Lheu! Eheu!!” 


You had a heart, I hoped, of sterner bent ; 
Gifts of imagination kept you right ; 
You would not take the primrose path’s descent, 

So facile and so desperately trite ; 
And now “la belle dame” holds you too in thrall, 
You too in turn have loosely drifted from me ; 
This is the most disloyal lapse of all, 


And warrants my remarking “ Lt tu, Tommy 


Don’t tell me how our ties will just extend, 


Not break, through such achange—I ve thought of that ;— 


‘Bad 


That wives adopt their husband's dearest friend, 
Much like a fixture when you take a flat ; 
Contrariwise I’m certain she will cast 
A jealous eye on me; it must upset her 
To know I know so much about your past 
From those nomadic days before you met her. 


Therefore, my Thomas, since we two must part, 


I post you, privily, these farewell lines, 
Where pity more than anger moves my heart 
On this ill-omened Eve—St. Valentine’s ; 

Pity me, too, left lonely on the shore 
Here where the tide below my stranded keel ebbs, 
The same that lifts your prow which lately bore 


In deathless paint (you said) the sign of Cates. 


“ Tuew the Kino and Princesses Exa and Brartrice started on foot for 





The Conscientious Correspondent. 


a walk in Biarritz.”—Lancashire Post. 


Tue C.-B. Anatocy acars.—Suggested name for a Liberal 
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South London fruiterer :—’ Enery CamBERWELL- BANANAMAN, 





ALEXANDER’S FEAST. 


His House in Order, if not, as I am inclined to pronounce 
it, the best play, is certainly to be reckoned one of the very 
best plays that, up to this present time, Mr. Prvero has 
written. And, since Mr. Pryero is our principal dramatist, 
to say so much is to affirm without fear of contradiction 
that this comedy of his in four Acts, played as it is, is 
the best specimen of genuine high comedy that has been 
seen in-London for many years. I emphasise the condition 
“played as it is,” for were not its rendering by Mr. Gzorcr 
ALEXANDER’s company well nigh perfect I doubt whether any 
audience, representative of the general public, could tolerate 
speeches of such inordinate length, nor would they allow 
that the giving of an Ibsenitish lecture, apparently 4 8 
de bottes, by one guest in a country house to his fellow- 
guests, ladies and gentlemen, was quite natural or in the 
least degree probable. Yet so powerful is the interest created 
in the problem of the play, that the audience, in rapt atten- 
tion, listens to every word of this lecture given by Mr. Hilary 
Jesson (Mr. Grorcr ALEXANDER), a guest in his brother’s house, 
to the Ridgeley family, who are his brother’s connections 
by marriage, and temporarily his fellow-guests. The host 
is himself present, as are also, if I remember right, a 
secretary, and the Mayor of the town. Greater tribute 
to the power of the author and to the talent of the actors, 
specially of the actor Mr. Grorce ALEXANDER, who has 
to perform this exhausting solo, could not be afforded 
than by the intense interest of the absorbed audience which 
hangs on every word, just as at the most critical moment of 
the play it eagerly watches the silent action of Miss Inexg 
VanprucH as Nina (the heroine), while at the same time 
noting the effect of a strongly impassioned appeal to her 
better self as it is urged upon her by Hilary Jesson. 

I doubt if Mr. Grorce ALExanpER has ever had such a 
chance as this character gives him. It comes to him at the 
right moment. Years ago he could not have played it as he 
does now ; nay more, he would not have dared to attempt it, 
nor would Mr. Pryero have written it. But years agono dra- 
matic author would have sacrificed action to dialogue. Old 
stagers would have pointed out its impracticability ; mais, 
“‘on a changé tout cela.” By the way the French governess, 
Mlle. Thomé, in this piece is capitally played by Mlle. Marce.tr 
CHEVALIER, as is also the most important part of her little pupil 
Derek Jesson, son of Filmer Jesson, M.P., represented b 
Miss Iris Hawkins. This little Derek is a delightful child, 
sharp as needles, with a facility for catching at such long 
words as he hears from his precise Aunt Geraldine (Miss 
Beryi Faser), and, but for the awe with which the little chap, 
who is very fond of his governess, is compelled to regard her, 
he would certainly have rejoiced in addressing Mlle. Thomé 
as “Tommy.” Little Miss Iris “ ira loin.” 

Miss Irene Vansrucu as the heroine is simply perfect ;. she 
shows us exactly what Mr. Pinero means; her timidity excites 
our sympathy, her position in the family our pity ; her impe- 
tuosity takes away our breath; and, in her irrepressible 
passion, she is a very whirlwind of ungovernable fury. Her 
whole performance is magnificent ; not a flaw anywhere. 

Mr. Hersert Warte has a most difficult réle as the weak 
and almost colourless husband; but he triumphs where Mr. 
Pixero intended him to triumph, at the finish. His acting, 
notable for its artistic restraint, in the last scene of all, 
where the treachery of his deceased wife is revealed to him, 
is impressively powerful in its thorough naturalness. In 
this scene there is no exaggerated expression of feeling ; 
not one false note. 

The stage management is admirable, with one noticeable 
exception, and that is where Hilary Jesson is suggesting to 
Nina in a lengthy dialogue, sotto voce, a course of action, 
while the other characters, her husband and the Ridgeley 
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family, are within easy earshot in the same room, evidently only 
awaiting their “cues” to take their in the scene. This 
is the sole error in the otherwise perfect stage management. 

Mr. Lyra, Swere as the pous, oily, Sir Daniel, is 
delicious ; we know that old humbug—who doesn’t? : 

Miss Betta Paremay, as the acidulated, narrow-minded, 
and mundanely pious person Lady Ridgeley, and Miss Berry. 
Faser as the strait- “prunes and prisms” spinster 
Geraldine, are both admirable. Herein is just a reminiscence, 


| to the -) am of The Serious Family. 


Mr. C. M.4dsowne has never had.such an opportunity afforded 


| him as this of Pryce Ridgeley, the typical good young man of 
‘| the upper bourgeois class, self-sufficrent, msufferable. He is 


| excellent. 


In the very difficult part of Major Maurewarde Mr. Dawson | 


MILWarD wins our reluctant sympathy by his tenderness for 
the child who is nominally the son of the man whom ‘he has 
so cruelly wronged. It is, in its lime, a very ‘fine part. 

Mr. Nice. Piayram, assuming am air of familiarity proper 
to the popular dignitary of a small town, whose heart is 
in the right place, and whose manners are tempered by his 
social position as a general medical~practitioner, gives a 
telling sketch of , 

Mr. Rosert Horron is Handing, the Member of Parliament's 
confidential secretary, and menders his part with praiseworthy 
tact, as also does Mr. Viwsax Reynouns as Forshaw, the repre- 
sentative of a provincial newspaper, who, as an ordinary type 
of “ interviewer,” might have so easily been made ridiculous. 

The scenery, by Mr. Josera Harker, from designs by Mr. 
Percy Macquom, R.L, forms an artistic setting to the picture. 

From first to last Mr. Prxero must unstintedly be con- 
gratulated on the play, amd Mr. Grorce ALEXaNpeR on its 
production with a company, whose performance is so 
exceptionally good, and especially that of Miss Trenr V ansrvcH 
as the heroine, that # can ‘be seen many times, and dhways 
with increasing pleasure. Tt is im fora long run. 





HORTICULTURE UP TO DATE. 


Srimu.atep by the recent achievements of a horticulturist, 
who is about to place on the market the “pomsito,” a blend 
of the apple and tomato, and the “plumcot,” a mixture of 
plum and apricot, Mr. Punch hopes seon to be able to 
announce the successful rearing of the following novelties :— 


long gooseberry or a very short cucumber, according to fancy. 
When fully ripe the skim is thin and the contents 
Unripe it is like a cobble, and may be used as such. J 
Punch is disposed to think that the over-tipe cumbecry will 
be very popular at Elections, especially when eggs are scarce. 
——- variety looks like a fat catenpillar, amd makes very 
good grub. 

The Mistletato, » happy combination of the romantic and 
the domestic. This frust, which thas a very piquant flavour, 
has been grown in 2 smaalll patch of soil, , like King 
CuarLes, among the branches of an oak. Hence it is not 
surprising that the Mistletato should combine the nourishing 
qualities-of the. homely tuber with the sentimental associa- 
tions of that plant which was revered by dur Druid ancestors 
and is-beloved by modern maidens. It should be a popular 
dish at wedding breakfasts. 

The Pumpkonion promises well and seems likely to com- 
bine the amplitude of the pumpkin with the pungency of 
the onion. Mr. Punch is of opinion that a machine will have 
to be invented for dealing with this vegetable, as to handle 
it —— be too severe a tax upon the cook’s lachrymal 
glands. 

The Turniparrot and the Parsniparagus are not yet suf- 
ciently developed to be described with any confidence. Many 





others are only in an incipient state at present, but Mr. Punch 
hopes to be able before long to announce that he has brought 
several to maturity, including the Collage-and the Cabby- 
flower. 





LADY, A SHEEP-DOG. 


Lapy, since first we met the years have sped 

In three full cycles o’er your good grey head. 
Your age I know not, yet my trembling tongue 
Owns, though I love you, that you are not young. 
Still, though ’twere flattery to call you slim, 
Your heart beats high, your vision is not dim. 
The far-flung ball that’s swiftly lost to view 

Still with unerring speed you can pursue, 
Patient to find and always sure to bring 

The trophy back and beg another fling. 


Your fathers drove their flocks, but you abide 

in proud submission by your master’s side. 

You grant, what love and death alone control, 

To him the untutored worship of your soul, 

Glad to obey, nor ever seek to prove, 

The word that checks, the wish that makes you move. 
Oft has he seen you, as, with head laid low 
Between your paws, you watched him come and go; 
Waiting his pleasure and intent you lay 

While the slow minutes dragged their length away, 
‘Till at the last, your inmost being stirred, 

You sprang to life obedient to his word. 

And he has known you urge on his repose 

The moist intrusion of a nudging nose, 

Or, bolder still, to seek his knee and press 

With pleading paw to win a slight caress. 


Nature, who made you rough and grey and meek, 
Reft you of dogdom’s silent power to speak ; 

Cut off your tmbal customary flag, 

And left you nothing you could wave or wag. 
Yet, still unfair herself, she made you fair, 

A bob-tailed beauty im a mat of hair, 

With two brown eyes, on which her mind she spent 
‘To make them tender, wise and eloquent. 

In part repentant, but im part unkind, 

Wath shaggy tuits she failed to make you blind, 
And left, while taking of your tail her toil, 

‘These curtained outlets for your anxious soul, 


Wimter, dear Lady, when the world is chill 
With vain and mud, becomes you very ill. 
Roused from your slumbers at the early dawn 
For ten wild mimutes on the swampy lawn, 
Clean—for mo dog is better groomed than you— 
You issue forth and hunt the garden through ; 
Shake off the night, and wantonly employ 

In zealous rellings your arrears of joy. 
Blameless in heart, bat draggled, you return 
And roam the rooms, in swift disgrace to learn 
How mud and moisture all your virtues clog, 
And men prefer their carpets to their dog. 


Yet, though your coat be muddy, I confess, 
Dear tail-less one, I cannot love you less. 

Here in my den the fire burns bright and high: 
Lie you before it, Lady, and get dry. 

Here shall no housemaid with an angry face 
Rate you for dirt and bid you from the place; 
No careful mistress with imperious call 

Send you to exile in a straw-laid stall. 

Lady, take courage, for behind my door 

Peace shall be yours and leisure to restore 

Your tangled toilet, till with mind serene 

I pass your coat as moderately clean. R. C. L. 
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WRONGLY ADDRESSED. 
(At a meet of the Meynell Hounds.) 
You DO LOOK SMART IN THAT RED Coat! 


Fair American. “ My! 


Sportsman. ‘‘ No, I pipn’r. 


Way po You THINK so?” 


Bur say, I RECKON you BorroweD IT?” 


F. A. “ Wett, I auess 17’s cot ‘ M. H.’ on THE BUTTONS, AND THAT AIN’T YOUR INITIALS, ANYWAY.” 








EXPERT EVIDENCE. 


[In a dramatie criticism The Shoe and Leather Record complains that 
The Heroic: Stubbs shows ignorance of tanning, and in the trying-on 
room the stock of chairs is too small. ] 

WE learn from The Insurance Review thatethesburning of 
Rome in Nero—without apparently any steps having been 
taken to insure the metropolis—is stilted and unnatural. 

Criticisms are freely made by The Beekeeper and Fur and 
Feather on the various pantomimes. Conversations between 
the lower creation in idiomatic. English are stigmatized as a 
gross violation of natural history, and as stultifying the usual 
terms “dumb animals.” The cat in Dick Whittington betrays 
an impossible knowledge of municipal politics. The horse, 
again, is incapable of waltzing, and—in its wild state—never 
does conjuring tricks. 

Various fashionable weeklies take exception to the manners 
in so-called “Society” dramas. Peers and peeresses, we 
learn, eat and drink, in actual life, almost precisely like 
commoners; @ gentleman paying a call does not wait 
till he is in the drawing-room to remove his hat, nor 
necessarily keep it off in the open air while addressing a 
Duchess. The Exchange and Mart points out that the 
terms arranged on the stage between American heiresses and 
bankrupt peers are frequently unbusinesslike. The Stationery 
Trades Journal asserts that the writing of a letter of four 





pages legibly in seven seconds, and-the reading of a.lengthy 
will at a single glance, conflict with its critic’s.experience. 


Objections are made in The Architectural Review to certain ( 


Park Lane scenes. The fact that a solid brick wall. waves 
freely about when a footman stumbles against. it, and a 
massive oak door vibrates in every gust of air, pre- 
suppose jerry-building--.an explanation improbable m a 
millionaire’s house in Mayfair. 

Other criticisms passed by The Antiquary on. the chorus 
ladies in Italian opera, and by The Baker and Confectioner on 
the impossible rate of eating attained in dinner seenes, must 
be held over for want of space. 





Another Infant Prodigy. 
From “ Answer to Correspondents” in The University 
Correspondent :-— aah 
“H. A. E.G.—Having been born on June 15th, 1900, you will not be 
able to enter for Matriculation until September, 1906.” 
We don’t know who H. A. E. G. is; but it looks as if he 
had mistaken the Matriculation at London! University for the 
‘‘ Previous” Examination at Cambridge. | .: 





A Remarkaste Ciam.— Crowds flockedto see the ‘new’ 
Turners at the Tate Gallery. An artist declares them to 
be his finest work.”-—Daily Express. 9 - +. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


A oreat access of strength to the 
nation is re . Mr. Evcene Sannow 
has become a British subject. We 
understand that the Japanese Govern- 
ment was at orice notified, and that their 
War Minister is appeased. 

It is now almost certain that the 
manufacture of the new short rifle will 
be discontinued. Although the autho- 
rities still maintain that it will be of 
great advantage in time of war, the 
discovery has been made that, owing to 
its formation, it militates against the 
smart appearance of the Guards at drill. 

Dr. Emu Retom is about to lecture to 
a fashionable audience on Ptato, about 
whom, although he is frequently men- 
tioned in the Divorce Court, there is an 
astonishing amount of ignorance among 


| the Smart Set. 


A propos, though we have heard much 
recently about changes in naval uni- 
form, we are glad to say that the naval 
divorce suit of which we read last week 
is something of a novelty. 





The question of the effect of food on 
the complexion is now being considered. 
A table-spoonful of mustard is. still 
held to be without a rival for producing 
rosy cheeks. 


It is rumoured that, in view of the 
largely increased number of Labour 
Members in the new House of Commons, 
the old division bell is to be superseded 
by a “ hooter.” oe 

It is proposed to keep permanent 
exhibitions of paintings on the great 
American liners. Once more we are to 
try the effect of oils on troubled waters. 

The number of ladies of noble birth 
who write novels is said to be increasing. 
The demand, we suppose, calls forth the 
supply; meanwhile the difficulty of 
finding satisfactory titles for the books 
themselves grows greater every day. 





The Moorish delegates at the Alge- 
ciras Conference have proved themselves 
more far-sighted than their confréres. 
Realising how tedious the proceedings 
would be, they came clothed in blankets, 
so that they could roll themselves up 
and go to sleep whenever they desired. 





Two more motor-omnibuses caught 
fire last week, and it is felt that, if this 
continues to happen, it may detract 
from the comfort of passengers in less 
seasonable weather. 


During a riot at the Belfast Palace of 








Varieties a man was thrown from the 
gallery into the auditorium. “He 
escaped with only slight injuries,” says 
the report. This surely must have been 
the historic Irishman who had the good 
fortune to fall on his head. 





We were aware that Mr. Seymour 
Hicks is a talented actor, but it has 
remained for a contemporary to acquaint 
us with the fact that he is also a clever 
contortionist. From an account of a 
recent trial we learn that he occupied 
a chair near the solicitors’ table “in a 
characteristic Seymour Hicks attitude— 
his legs crossed, his arms flung care- 
lessly over the back of the chair, and 
his chin sunk in his hands.”’ 

“Tan Mactaren” has expressed him- 
self as of the opinion that a sense of 
humour is a hindrance to practical 
success in life. This insinuation that 
our most successful humorists lack a 
sense of humour has caused considerable 
pain in some quarters. 





Sentences of deportation have been 
assed on a number of alien criminals. 
ative talent hopes to fill the gaps. 





Mr. Burws has been to Buckingham 
Palace to see the Kixnc. Feeling that 
such an occasion demanded some slight 
change of costume, the President of the 
Local Government Board wore, we are 
informed, a bowler suit and a serge 
hat. tet BD 

Four hundred camels, it is announced, 
are to be employed by the Kaiser’s 
troops in South-west Africa in putting 
down the rebellion. We are not fond of 
blowing our own trumpet, but we would 
draw attention to the fact that, though 
we might and could compose a jeu 
desprit about the Germans having the 
hump, we forego that privilege. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 
Wowen. 


WoweN are born, not made. 

There is only one kind of women, 
namely, women. 

Against the eternal feminine the daily 
male has no chance at all. 

Scnorennaver did not approve of 
women. Women did not approve of 
ScHoreNHAUER. 

The chief topics of conversation in 
female society are husbands and servants. 
The distinction seems arbitrary, and 
doubtless is seldom drawn. 

Those whom the gods love (i.e. ladies 
of the chorus) dye young. 

The popular idea that women have 
no sense of humour is quite mistaken. 


They marry us. 


“CORN-BIF”; 
Or, The Paris County Councillors Day by Day. 


Monday, Feb. 5. 8.55 am.— The 
County Councillors, eighty strong, headed 
by Sir Epwry Cornwatt, leave London 
for Paris, all wearing white tall hats 
with green puggarees, projecting teeth, 
side whiskers and loud check suits. 
Each Councillor has a Bible under his 
arm, and smokes a large briar pipe. 
General regret expressed at the absence 
of Mr. Jonn Burns; rumoured that he 
is following in a Thames steamer. 
Deputation bringing good wishes for 
bon voyage from Soho arrives five minutes 
after the train has gone. Charters special 
train and catches the other at Chisle- 
hurst. Leader of deputation recites 
speech from the engine of his train to 
the guard of the other, who passes it 
on to the County Councillors. A suit- 
\able reply having been made, the Soho 
| deputation reverses its train and returns 
| to London satisfied. Sir Epwim Cory- 
| watt full of jokes and fun. ‘“ Why am 
I like a fish out of water?” he asks at 
Tonbridge. All give it up. “ Because 
I’m Cornwatt in Kent.” Shrieks of 
laughter. 

11 aw.—At Dover. The Councillors 
embark for Calais, eighty strong. 

11.30.—In the Chops of the Channel. 
Very rough. Whois the Jonah? Can 
it be J. Witttams Bexyn? Perish the 
thought ! 

12.30.—The Councillors arrive at 
Calais, eighty weak. No sign of Mr. 
Borys in his Thames steamer. Rumour 
that he is going all the way by water. 
Sir Epwis Cornwatt, by remarking, 
“Then he must be in Seine,” is antici- 
pating fifty-one other Councillors, in 
spite of their qualms. Profound sadness 
and gloom. 

12.45.—Lunch ready. No takers. 

1.15.—Departure by train for Paris. 
Mayor and Corporation of Calais with 
address of welcome, waiting at the 
| wrong station, are not heard. “Never 
|mind” (n’importe), says the Mayor, “ it 
'will do, with a little alteration (un peu 
| d'altération) when they come back.” 
| 4.45.—Arrival at the Gare du Nord 
|(Station of the North). Reception by 
| M. Brousse, the Members of the Bureau 
|of the Hotel de Ville (Town Hall), and 
the Republican Guard. Councillors 
instantly identified through wearing the 
national costume, and cheered. Sir 
| Epwrx Cornwatt embraced by M. Brousse. 
|“Embroussed,” he calls it, amid loud 
| laughter. 
| 6.0.—Arrival at Grand Hotel, after 
| triumphant progress through the streets 








in open carriages. All Paris (tout Paris) 
on the pavements (trottoirs), crying 
“ Rosbif!” “Earear!” “Ip ip!” “Vive 


| Sir Cornwati!” 
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6.30.—Sir Epwim Cornwait leaves 
cards on the Preswwext and the British 


Ambassador. ‘Finds a reporter under 
each seat of the carriage and two on the 
roof. Grants interview. On regaining 
his hotel is crushed by a-rush of inter- 
viewers. ‘‘ The power of the press,” he 
exclaims, as he vanishes up the stairs. 
Great laughter (rire), as all the reporters 
settle down to articles on the witty Lord 
CornwatL. No sign of Mr. Burns. 

8.0.—Banquet in the Hétel de Ville. 
“Lucky Jonn Burns is not here,” says 
Sir Epwry Cornwatt; “he doesn’t like 
veal.” ‘Terrific exclamations. Coun- 
cillors go very gingerly with the rich 
dishes. Chops of the Channel still too 
recent. Great speech by M. Brousse. 
Great speech by Sir Epwix Cornwatt. 
Unfolds his plan of a congress of capitals 
and continental visits of L.C.C. to Vienna 
and Madrid, Constantinople and Bagh- 
dad, Berlin and St. Petersburg, Sofia 
and Berne, Antananarivo and New York. 
Return visits of representatives of all 
these capitals to London. No work any 
more—only ententes. Vive l’Entente ! 
(Long live the present cordial under- 
standing with Cheers and 
enthusiasm. 

Tuesday, Feb. 6.—All the Paris papers 
come out with columns of Sir Epwiy 
CornwaLt’s jokes (bons mots). 

10 a.m.—Visit of the Councillors to 
the Halles. Sir Enwix Cornwat kisses 
the Queen of the Market on both cheeks. 
Full description telegraphed to London. 
The Councillors in open carriages make 
a tour of Paris. Crowds line the pave- 
ments (trottoirs again), cryifig the new 
portmanteau word coined in the night 
by M. Awnatote France, assisted by 
Witty, to sum up the national and 
municipal character of the visit—‘‘ Corn- 
bif!” “Corn-bif!” Sir Epwr acknow- 
ledges the compliment as a man should. 

12.30.—Lunch at Dovat’s principal 
Etablissement (establishment). Sir Epwix 
kisses the head waitress and brings down 
the house by asking if CLaubE is present. 
“No.” “Then where the Duvat is he?” 
he adds. (Cannonades of merriment.) 

3 p.m.—The Councillors take a drive 
in the Bois (wood). They’ meet M. 
Louset driving a phaeton. Sir Epwim 
CornwaLL kisses him on both cheeks. 
Consternation of M. Lounet, whose horses 
take fright and bolt. 

6 p.m.—Return of search party which 
had gone to find Mr. Burns. Thames 
steamer found, bottom upwards, near 
Rouen. No sign of Mr. Burns. “Just 
the place for him to avoid,” says Sir 
Epwin: “is it not there that Joay 
burns?” (Laughter.) 

8 p.m.—Dinner at the Elysée. Sir 
Epwin Cornwa tt repeats his great speech, 
adding several capitals he omitted the 
night before, principally places which 
the members of the London County 
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DETECTED. 


Clerical Tourist (visiting Cathedral). ‘“ ALWAYS OPEN, EH? AND DO YOU FIND THAT PEOPLE 
COME HERE ON WEEK-DAYS FOR REST AND MEDITATION?” 


Verger. “ AY, THAT THEY DO, ODD TIMES. 
Toospay !” 


Wuy, I cCATCHED SOME OF ’EM AT IT ONLY LAST 











Council wished to visit. He saw, he 
said, a great opening for an immediate | 
entente cordiale with Monaco, and his 
party were proposing to go on to Monte 
Carlo directly the hospitality of Paris 
began to show signs of wear. For his 
part he believed that a County Councillor 
would never serve his constituents so 
usefully as when he was abroad. Long 
live France! 

Wednesday, 10 am.—Telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. Jonn Burns, saying that 
owing to the necessity of being fitted 
for his new Windsor uniform he has 
been unavoidably prevented from cross- 
ing the Channel. Former messages, 
stating that he had been detained in the 








Pool of, London, had been mis-read. 
Really a reference to his tailor. 





” 





“T KNOW A BANK 
[The great tenor, Caruso, going to a New 
York Bank to draw out money, was obliged to 
sing in order to prove his identity.] 
Tey would not hand him out the pelf, 
Until he proved himself himself ; 
Until he sang, their doubts to stay, 
In that superb Carvuso-way 
On which the public doats :— 
The story in the Press runs so ; 
It’s hardly worth the telling, though, 
For ’tis a thing of course, you see, 
That in a Bank, where’er it be, 
They ‘ll give you gold for notes ! 
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YOUR RIGHTS HERE.” 


Labourer. ‘‘Wuat | wants TO KNAW BE THIS: 


Labourer: “I’M PUFFICKLY SATISFIED.” 




















Witt THIS ’ERE ELECTION ‘AVE ANY EFFECT ON OUR RIGHTS IN THIS Parisn?” 
Candidate (think:ng he las at last come upon a Village Hampden). “I cANNOT CONCEIVE THAT THE ELECTION CAN IN ANY WAY AFFECT 
Chairman (to Candidate). ‘‘He meant Rares!” 








AN UNDOUBTED FACT. 


{Now saponin is a glucoside.” —“ The 
Lancet,” quoted in “ The. Daily Mail.” 
Srirrep profoundly by this remark 
I closed my Mail at St. James's Park ; 
And-turned to the stranger next to me, 
And tapped him gently upon the knee : 
“ Are you aware,” I said with pride, 
“That saponin is a glucoside ?” 


He dropped his Times right hastily : 

“ What do you think of it all?” said he, 
“What do you think of Arraur B.— 
Shall he be leader, or Josep C.? 

How can the ‘ opposite wings’ agree ? 
It’s all a puzzle,” he said, “* to me. 


What do you think of it all?” said he. 


“ How can you doubt it?” I replied, 
‘Since saponin is a glucoside.” 
So 


I left him then, and I gave a tap 

To one who was swaying upon a strap: 
“ Are you aware,” I said with pride, 
“That saponin is a glucoside?” 


He dropped his paper, and glared at me, 

“ There ’s something rotten abroad,” said 
he, 

“ Our army ’s not what it owght to be ; 








Our fleet isn’t fit to put to sea ; 

We haven't a trade that’s really Free ; 

It doesn't seem right,” he said, “ to me, 

There ’s something rotten abroad,” said 
he. 


I said: “It will scarcely be denied 
That saponin is a glucoside ?” 


I rose with a bow, and went from there 
To a man who stood with a wearied air 
Quite apart from the thronging crowd. 
“Ts it,” I thought, “ because he ’s proud ? 
Or is he sick of their silly chatter— 
That, I expect, is what ’s the matter: 
Then here is one who will understand.” 
I took him lovingly by the hand : 
“Brother, are you aware,” I cried, 
“That saponin is a glucoside?” 


He listened to me, and he raised his 
head, 

And these were the noble words he 
said : 

“Westminister Station—where yer for ?— 

Abbey ? out by the other door— 

Plenty o’ room in the smoking-car— 

Hurry up, lady, ’ere you are— 

Right for the Mansion House, 0’ course— 

Pass along-—Nezt is Charing Crorss.” 





“There’s much in your argument,” I 


replied, 

“ Still—saponin is a glucoside.” 
o e & & % 

Yet sometimes now when it blows a 
gale, 

And the winter winds in the chimneys 
wail, 

When, whirling and eddying round and 
round, 

The snow falls fast on the frozen 
ground, 

And, taking care of the streets for the 
night, 


Wraps them up in a cloth of white: 


It suddenly occurs to me 

To wonder if the fellow lied 
Who stated so explicitly : 

“Now saponin ’s a glucoside.” 





‘* Distance lends Enchantment to the 
View-halloo.” 

“Tue Duchess,” says The Daily Mail, 
‘has also another residence, the Upper 
Hall at Ledbury, and from here she 
hunts a good deal in Arran.” Rather 
a long business getting to the meet ? 
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Paddy. ‘‘ Were witt I catcu THE Express ror DusLin?” 








GVNNINT KING 


Station-Master. “ YE’LL CATCH IT ALL OVER YE IF YE DON’T GET OFF THE LINE MIGHTY QUICK!” 








Winkle back in his old home after long 
ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. sleep. I am fain to cry out with him, 


ExTracTeD FroM THE Diary or Tony, M.P. | Where's Nicolas Vedder? Where’s Bron 


House of Commons, Tuesday, Feb. 13. Dusicher ? Where® s Van Bummel the 
—The first Parliament elected in Epwarp | S¢hoolmaster ? 
que SevENTH’s reign met to-day for its |... /hey are gone, the old familiar faces. 
opening session. Lobby crowded with | | The front Opposition Bench, transferred 
unfamiliar figures, presumably new | '. the occupancy of His Masesty’s late 
Messhbern. . Sinan we teat mask cataclysm Ministers, isa wilderness. Prrvce Arraur’s 
has befallen. The Parliamentary scene absence only temporary. But Brother 
is in all times shifting. Every General GeratD has gone, is shut out from the 
Election is a Hohenlinden. Only the| pleasing prospect he promised himself 





foentiter line te Gee | AS the final of * ‘amusement” in watching the em- 
barrassment of C.-B.’s Government, 
prorogation we sigh and say buttressed by inadequate majority. 


Few, few, shall meet where many part ! | | Aurrep LytreLton has been pigtailed 

In General Election this year old | out of his seat. Sr. Jony Broprick has 
Members went down, not in files but! gone in quest of the vanished six batta- 
in battalions. Of Members who sign/ lions of men in buckram. Lord Sranx.ey’s 
the Roll of Parliament, one in every| cheery presence is withdrawn from the 
four is a new comér. To be precise,|scene. Bonar Law, one of the ablest of 
the Speaker and Chairman of Committees | Prrvce Arraur’s young men, found his 
will have to make themselves acquainted | high Parliamentary reputation no Pro- 
with 177 new faces. tection against the Retaliation of trium- 

The Member ror Sark, master of his| phant Free Traders. Bromiey-Davenport 
constituency though Cabinet Ministers/has retired into private life just when 
fall, moves through the bustling scene} he was beginning to understand ARNoLD- 
with much less than usual of his cock-| Forster's latest scheme of Army Reform. 
sureness. The Admiralty will not have the advan- 
“T feel,” he said, “like Rip Van' tage of Captain Prerrman’s pretty ways 














with it in Opposition. AtLwyn FELLowss, 
of late planted out at the Board of 
Agriculture, has been plucked up like a 
weed and cast on the roadside. Savitz 
CrosstEyY will have leisure to reflect 
upon the paradox whereby, of all men 
in the Ministry, the Paymaster-General 
is himself unpaid. The ex-Arrorvey 
GENERAL condoles with the ex-Lorp 
ApvocatE in the common misfortune 
that bars against them the doors of the 
House of Commons. 

Not for seventy-four years has there 
been, amid the decimation of rank and 
file, such unhorsing of the captains. 

Saddest fate of all, most generally 
lamented, is that of Harry Cuxapriy. 
Through a long, honourable, useful 
public life he, single-handed, has borne 
aloft the tattered flag of Protection. For 
thirty-four years his voice was as one 
crying in the wilderness. Suddenly, 
miraculously it seemed, response sounded 
from unexpected quarter. His ancient 
adversary, the bitterest scorner of other 
days, came over to his side. The new 
century saw nothing more pleasing than 
Cuapiin’s face as during the last three 
Sessions of the dead Parliament he sat 
below the Gangway shoulder to shoulder 
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with Don José A brand-new iron-| missed by former colleagues, survivors 
clad of modern equipment moored/from the last Parliament of Queen 
alongside the Victory of ancient renown. | Victoria. 

The Ironclad, powerful, alert, has| And here comes the Memner ror Sark, 
weathered the storm. The old Victory) still gazing round the crowded Lobby 
has gone down at her moorings amid | and murmuring to himself: 
the regret of men ofall creeds and | gpostlike I 
sections of party. Harry Caapiin has childhood, 
been in the political arena a fighter these | Earth seem'd a desert I was bound to traverse, 
more than forty years. He never hit | Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 
below the belt, nor swerved from a! Business done——Lowruer (J. W.) re- 
suavity of manner, a high-toned courtesy, | elected Speaker. A high tribute this 
not common to a later generation. to personal qualities. A party over- 

Another old Parliamentary hand that|whelming in numbers, with all the 
has vanished is Hart Dyke. Forty gifts of office in their hands, bestow 
years save one he served in Parliament, | one of the most prized upon a political 
and, though a strong party man, he| opponent, whom for some months they 
enjoyed in equal measure the esteem of | have narrowly watched in the exercise 
both sides. The craft of Car’ex Tommy) of the delicate functions of the Chair. 
Bow es, smartly built, well found, ably | Mr. Lowtner is bracketed with Mr. 
commanded, ran on a sunken reef and | GuLty in this testimony to one of the 
is laid up for repairs. The Capr’en| | pleasantest variations of Party strife at 
suspects who arranged the little episode | Westminster. 
of the reef, knowledge that adds nothing | 
to his contentment. Outside the House | r , 

—s : FEBRUARY IN TOWN. 
the Car’en is known as the possessor of | ; 
a sharp tongue, always ready to be (With acknowledgments to E. K. 2.) 
thrust into Don Jost, or to wag in| A montn of weeks and days and hours | 
speech as disrespectful to Prisce Arraur|—sometimes fast, sometimes slow, very 
as if he were the Equator. Lookers-on | slow—as slow as the letting of Aldwych 
from the inside track recognised Tommy | sites — February isa month that we 
Bow es as one of the ablest debaters on | cannot pass over if we have wasted our | 
the floor of the House, one of the most | money on tear-off calendars, - 
useful Members on Committees up-| As the month goes by, the leaves of | 
stairs, one of the highest authorities on the calendars flutter down, and the 
constitutional law and Parliamentary housemaid who has to pick them up 
usage. | sighs as she does so. 

A brilliant swordsman retired from’ Many young birds are assembling 


round the haunts of my 








the lists is Jony o’ Gorst, time-honoured | under the eaves of Westminster. How | 


they got there they do not quite know, 


educationalist, champion of the unfed | 
but there they are, ready to fly in the} 


poor children, insisting that they should | 
live as well as learn. 








Gone, too, are Sir Trout Barttey, an a little longer, till the little wings are | 


honest man, apt to say what he thought) stronger!” says the Speaker-bird, but 
without fear of the Party Whip; Sir | no, the young birds want to try their 
James Ferousson, who fifty years ago! wings at once. 
came from the stricken field cof the| Everyone is busy in February, for 
Crimea to fight at Westminster; Tomirn-| there is much to be done. The shop- 
son of Preston, rare specimen of the| keepers have cleared out their rubbish 
antique Tory who, save for objection to| heaps during January, and they are 
quarrelling, would like to argue with | | engaged i in getting their windows ready 
you the question whether, after all, the | for the spring. Those who have carried 
world moves; Hayes Fisner, victim a! away the rubbish are busy too—hiding 
year or twoago of unmerited misfortune! away the rubbish. “We will be wiser 
gallantly faced ; Atsert Rowit, who} next time,” they moan, but the shop- 
never quite reached the position in the| keepers know better, and so they smile 
House deserved by his high capacity | gladly as they peep out at the world— 
and debating power; Yersurcn, whose|at the dear grey world—from their 
knowledge of affairs at home and abroad | doors and windows. 
and whose clear speech will be missed | All young things are busy too, for has 
in the new Parliament; Cvtupert| not The Saturday Westminster offered a 
Quitter, who always knew what would | | prize of One Guinea for a Roundel which 
happen to the Unionists if the Kitchen | is to serve as a Valentine? 
Committee would not have Pure Beer; And so the young things go about 
on tap in the Dining Room; and Extiort! the streets, knocking up against the 
Lees, who has ridden in the first flight pillar-boxes, trying to find a rhyme to 
at many a point-to-point race, disastrously | ‘‘ Valentine.” And their hearts are very 
to fall on the Grand National Course of | glad. 
the General Election. The bookworms are busy too, curled 
These are only a few who will be!up so snugly in the British Museum. 





ythingand everyone. ‘ Wait | 


They are always there, but they know 
that with the approach of spring comes 
what is called “spring-cleaning,” and 
then they will have to leave the Museum 
and wander about the streets, till the 
storm is over and they can return. So 
they are very very busy while they 
may. 

All the world is busy, for it is 
February, and February comes after 
January and before March. 





THE NEW FREE “BOARD.” 
(But not for weaker vessels.) 


[An evening paper says, “ Wood may be 
used as a source of food, and we may add to 
the menu our shirts and collars, and perhaps 
other articles of apparel.’’] 

“ Ulmea coena”—JUVENAL. 
“ Heus! etiam mensas consumimue.”— Vira. ZEN. 


I prReEAMED that Britain’s martial drum 
From ocean rolled to ocean ; 

No wheatships moored within her ports, 

| Panic and wild commotion 

| Invaded every breast, for what 

To eat they had no notion. 


Tight’ning my belt, I called on Brown, 
a scientific party ; 
I found him gaily munching at 
A dusty-looking tart, he 
| Had all the air of being stout, 
Rubicund, sleek and. hearty. 





“Sit down,” he cried, “‘and taste our 
fare, 
It’s up-to-date arboreal ; 
Those chips you see so nicely fried 
Are from the immemorial 
| Elm’s old, old block (let not your nose 
Be too inquisitorial). 
“A leg of chair, done to a turn, 
Oak chops, with ivy garnish ; 
(My cook’s a prime top-sawyer, nought 
Her ‘ cordon blew’ can tarnish :) 
A barbecued mahogany 
With crackling made of varnish. 


“ For sweets, a modest, plain ‘biled rag,’ 
With shredded collars blended ; 

Cabinet pudding, sawdust sauce, 
Highly to be commended ; 

Pine for dessert—take out the knots,— 
With sifted sugar, splendid ! 


“ Sometimes we ’ve paté-de-bois-gras, 
Entrée of devilled splinters, 

Or curried ash. Our menus are 
Of joint, or joist, no stinters : 

Game, spatchcocked Dado: for hors- 


d wuvre, 
Boned brolly, aged three winters.” 
& S e ® 


“0 dura messorum ilia!” 
Thus Horace might deride us. 
But still triumphantly we cry, 
Though famine sore has tried us, 
Our wooden walls have saved the State 
Once more —this time, inside us. 
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THE VALENTINE. 


A story in four parts; with acknowledgments 
to Measra. W. W Jacoba, Maurice Hewlett, 
Bart Kenne dy and Joseph Conrad.) 


Parr L.—(W. W. J.). 


“ Vatentines,” said the night watch- 
man, a little wearily, “is a new subjec’ 
for me. I’ve dealt with most, and some- 
times I think I might ‘ave a rest. But 
there, [’m not one to grumble. It was 
grumblin’ as led to the only valentine 
ever I ’ad a ‘and 


lay it on the skipper’s pillow. Sam 
‘ided the boy with a rope till ’e accepted 
the honour of doin’ the job.” 


Parr I.—(M. H.) 


The tale of this amulet (for, as it 
seems to me, a thing of flaming scarlet 
flannel bearing a maiden’s love-whisper 
and contrived to kiss against a lad’s 
warm flesh partaketh more of the nature 
of amulet than of valentine) comes to 
me (remember) through the pen of 
another, and by yet another’s pen will 





in, and it was a 
lesson to me 

“TI was on th 
Now-on-Sail at the 
time, and the ski; 
per was the worse 
grumbler that ever 
| served under 
Nothing never satis 
fied thatman. ‘The 


used to go 


way ’e 

on about ‘is meals 
was somethin’ 
awful. I remember 


im grumblin’ one 
day when the cook 
gave ‘im a dinner 
the Kiva would ‘ave 
been surprised at 
‘It’s not the food,’ 
‘e says, when the 
cook, almost = in 
tears, asked "1m 
what was wrong. 
‘It's your face,’ he 
says, ‘that wearies 
me.’ 

“Tt was a cruel 
thing to say, be 
cause, as Bit said 
to the cook sympa 
thetically when ’e 
’eard of it, ‘’e only 
sees it now an’ then, 
cook,’ ’e 
‘whereas I’ve lived 
an’ slep’ with it 
three weeks now 
and never even put 
a ’ard name to it.’ 


says, 





ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


“ LovE, THEY SAY, IS GROWING OLD.” 





—_ amulet 


was, and rather short, with a large soft’ 
mouth, black eyes, a little close-set 
perhaps, round arms, small bosom, and 
a high, clear voice. To her nose almost 
curled her hair about her forehead ; 
purple was the skirt that hung from her 
balanced hips; and on the Sabbath her 
skin was white. Though many stories 
are told of her adventurings in love 
which I do not choose to believe), against 
her virtue no word may-be said. In- 
deed, we have for testimony the very 
act whence sprung her bestowal of the 
upon the 





boy. 

He, his eyes misty 
beneath her starry 
beauty, was fain 
to kiss her. 

~“Desist, O my 
love,” said _ she, 
striking him; and 
“That will I,” he 
replied. 

Thereafter, soft- 
ening, from her 
small purse of green 
cardboard took she 
four brown pence, 
purchased, and 


gave him the 
token. 
“ Jy . 

Oo sanctu- 
ary against thy 
heart,’ murmured 
she. 


He turned a red 
and misty face 
towards her. Be- 
tween her wine-red 
lips he pressed a 
sweetmeat, white as 
driven snow, deli- 
cately spiced, fra- 
grant with pepper- 
mint. 

“Till my return 
I burn for thee, 
my Queen,” he 


cried. 
“T can taste fire 
of thee in my 


mouth, dear love,” 
she panted. 





“*There aint no ‘ard names for my|pass to its conclusion. So that I am| [Does the boy decide to take the chest- 


face,’ says the cook ’eatedly, an’ Bit 
admitted that there wasn’t, they ’adn’t 
been invented. 

“But about the skipper’s grumblin’. 
It got so bad that when Sam suggested 
that the followin’ day being Valentine’s 
Day we should give ‘im a valentine to 
soften ’is ‘eart, the idea was received 
with a chorus of approval. 

“We agreed it should take the form 
of a flannel chest-protector with ‘ Think 
of Me’ worked on it what Bux had 


pinched from the boy, ‘oo ’ad it off his| 
: ; 
girl. And we agreed that one of us| woman, not sixteen yet, worker in a 


should creep in in the middle watch an’ 


(by no caprice of my own) but a finger- | 


post pointing the adventure for a few | 
score . That does not dismay me. | 

Well. this lad, then (if I have the| 
\true conception of him) stood amuck | 
'with fear at the task to which his 
| companions with beastly words and 
| the threat of hard knocks had impelled 
jhim. The amulet lay warmly on his 
palm, and, as he watched it, his mind 
ran to the maid from whom he had 
first received it. 

Now this was Marts, a beautiful young 





| pickle factory in Soho. Thinnish she 


protector in to the skipper ?—Ep. 

I have yet to show this.—M. H. 

Agreed. Next.—Ep.] 

Part 11.—(B. K.) 

It was dark in the cabin. Black dark- 
ness. Dark. From one corner came 
the sound of snoring. Loud snoring. 

The boy tightened his grip on the 
chest-protector. 

He gripped it close. Close. He 
stepped forward. Stepped. Forward. 

[You ’ve said that before. Please get to the 
point.—Eb. 

The point is that he stepped forward.—B. K.] 

His eyes grew accustomed to the 
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darkness. He discerned shapes. Ob- 
jects sprang into view. Things. A box. 
A book. A bunk. A glass. 

Objects. 

He shuddered. 

In the bunk lay the skipper asleep. 
Sleeping. One knotted hand lay upon 
the blanket, a second was thrust be- 
neath his cheek. 

Knotted. 

Heavens ! 

Lightly as a snowflake falls in the) 
Klondyke or elsewhere, the boy laid the 
garish gift upon the pillow. He turned. 
And. Filed. | 

Part IV.—(J. C.) | 

The pale yellow of the lamp flame, | 
equable and luminous, 

[The last man said it was dark.—Ep.]} 
threw into relief the message worked on 
the chest-protector. The skipper regarded | 
it with eyes which, baffled and alarmed, | 
spoke to the sombre and torpid mind | 


| 











BEFORE. 


Tuis LapY PERSUADED HER Houspanp 10 Go | 


generations of dull-witted and unrecep-| wortu oF TaPE FOR FOURPENCE. 
tive ancestors. The immensity of the) 
warning took him by the throat and 
held him immobile. The question was | 
pertinent and enormous. 
“ Think of Me.” Of whom? Clearly | 
of one person, segregated and domina- 
ting. His ponderous brain toiled pain- 
fully through the roll, varied and incon- 
gruous, of his acquaintances, in labo- 
rious pursuit of one who could have 
been the instigator of this startling 
request. That it was either a man or 
&@ woman, an hour’s introspection, un- 
sparing and profound, convinced him. 
The lapping kiss of a wave, feline and 
seductive, against the vessel's side, 
reminded him acutely of the impossibility 
of its being a woman. None had been | 
on board when he came below; it was 
beyond the habitual usage of things— 
as he knew them--that one had arrived | 





AFTER. 
, , : : SHE SUCCEEDED. 
during his period of unconsciousness. | 





He felt, then, that it wasaman. He knew 
that somewhere beyond the confines, 
narrow and begrimed, of his cabin, a 
human soul was demanding recognition : Rane mong cc 
. : , : . perience undertakes to arrange CHancino the 
from him. He felt this to be a solution, above in proper form and according to law at 
partial and unsatisfying, of the gigantic a very moderate fee, to include all legal and 
problem. His mind was to be—— other expenses. All matters can be effected 
[This story must now cease.—Ep.] through the post if desired.—Daily Paper. 


NEW NAMES FOR OLD. 
BJECTIONABLE, Unpleasant, or Incon- 
venient Surnames.—A gentleman of ex- 


A TREMENDOUs run on the advertiser 
" ‘set in, we understand, on the very morn- 
_ WE regret to learn from an adver- ing that his tempting offer appeared. 
tisement inserted by Arston Rivers, Ltd.,| The difficulty experienced in this busi- 
in The Daily Mail, that “the first iM-! ness is, however, not in finding clients 
pression of Mr. Cops’s new novel is) who wish to change their names, but in 
nearly exhausted ;” we sincerely trust| finding names to suit those clients. 
that subsequent impressions will prove Plenty of people are tired of their names. 
to be more lasting. It is rumoured that among the fifst 
|applicants at the office of this public 

At tHe Tip or One’s Toncue.— The | benefactor was Mr. Arnoip-Forster, who, 
names of CaraTHxoport, CaNnTacuzenvs, | beyond insisting on retaining his hyphen, | 
Mavroyent, Mavrocorpato, and Musvrvs| presented a perfectly blank mind as to| 
will occur to the reader.” — Daily News. | his new style. All that he could suggest | 








was that the Westminster Gazette should 
make a literary competition of it. Mr. 
Broprick also appearing among the 
clients, it was proposed that he and Mr. 
Arso_p-Forster should oblige each other 


and simplify the task by merely ex 


changing names; but both gentlemen 
were horrified at the notion, and rushed 
into the street simultaneously, to the no 
small disturbance of traffic. 

On Messrs. Borromuey and Marks 
‘arriving shortly afterwards, a similar 
exchange was suggested, but with 


equally ineffectual results. We under 


stand, however, that the Member for 
Thanet has altered his designation to 
| Mr. Goop Marks, as a convenient mode of 
distinguishing himself from clansmen 


(if any) of less established probity. 


| Many of the applications have been 
made, not personally, but by letter 
_ Amongst these was a peremptory demand 


from the President of the Local Govern 


. : ment Board to be released from a 
which had come down to him through | ro Syeveren’s Baroais Sate To cet sixrenny-| Surname which exposed him to the 
recriminations of Scotsmen and Socialists 


alike. The names of Wituiam Worns 


wortu, MastermMan Reapy, Dante, Deronna 


and Simon pe Montrort have been sub 


mitted to Mr. Burns, who consulted the 
Kiya on the occasion of his visit to 
Buckingham Palace last week, and will 


shortly announce his decision. Mean 


time we learn that Sir Otiver Lonoe } 
contemplates fresh journalistic exploits 
under the style of Sir Rotaxp Beonie, | 
while Mr. Barr Keyxepy will in future 


sign as Sir Harotp Kownopy, Bart. Mr 


Atrred Austin will in future submit to 


the divine affatus as Mr. Dayre Minton 


Homer Pye, and Miss Mane Cores as 
Miss Sappno Tartint. 





THE CONFESSIONS OF AN AMATEUR. 


[In a recent case a witness was called as an | 


expert on beauty.) 


Pryius, though my ardent zeal 
Proffers still its humble duty, 

There are moments when I feel 
Not too certain of your beauty. 


Though I vow, when others win 
Beauty's prize, that you excel them, 
If they question me wherein, 
To my shame I could not tell them. 


Should your hair (I do not know) 
Rightly be more bright or duller ? 
Is your figure comme il faut ? 
Have your eyes the proper colour ? 


Nay, what have I to reply 

Am no expert, as you know, Puyy, 
When they venture to decry 

Your defects of nose or profile? 


Yet, if there is aught amiss 

In your features or complexion, 
All that I can say is this: 

That to me you seem perfection. 








I 


_—_ 











Loli 








a 





+ the 
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| - 
CONVERSATIONALISTS TO ORDER. | OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


[‘‘ Before Denise could reply Aypré was seen standing on the threshold. 


In search of a cure for conversational inanity, a representative of A. cold air ceemed at once to blow ows the Soom, Me one cllwede 


The Daily Mirror has visited a well-known universal provider's and | word of greeting ... Then his spurs rang out on the polished floor. 
found him quite ready to supply professional conversationalists for | 1, was hurrying to the stables... Just as the company were break- 
dinner parties, ete. “We have the names and addresses of several ing up, a sweating horse dashed into the stables of the palace. Aspré 
gentlemen in every way fitted for this sort of thing,” he was told; flung himself from the saddle . . . his spurs were red."| 


“ well-read men, with a fund of anecdote and wit.” 


4 


Turse are extracts from two pages of No. 101 (Brack- 
woop). If they don’t make the reader's flesh creep it is of 
quality less mobile than my Baronite’s: A score of years 
ago we heard much in home politics of “ Number One,” a 
mysterious leader in the Fenian conspiracy. In accordance 
with Cocker, Mr. Wyswoyp Carey's No. 101 is a hundred times 
(and one over) more mysterious, more successful in plotting 
against the powers that were. “Number One” was a man. 
Number 101 is a woman, which accounts for her increased 
intensity. She lurked in the Court of Louis Tae Firreentn, 
and kept the hated English Government informed of the secret 
plots of the French King and his Government. From the 


Ir you give a little dinner of a rather swagger kind, 
With a show of all your plate, 
And a butler in to wait, 
In spite of all your efforts you will very often find 
The evening isn’t going quite according to your mind. 
A silence seems to settle on each group 
With the soup, 
And the frost becomes each minute more severe, 
Till you wish that the fish 
Could be made the final dish, 
And that all your silly guests would disappear. 


But if a little contretemps like this you would avoid, fiery furnace of Mr. Carey’s narrative the bearings do not 
Send a post-card off to me, always come out with prosaic intelligibility. That only adds 
And success I'll guarantee ; to the blood-curdling effect. Novels frequently contain pictures 
For with one of our artistic talking gentlemen employed of episodes in history at a penny plain, twopence coloured. 
You ‘ll find your little dinner most enormously enjoyed. No. 101 is worth the full price. 
I keep them ready waiting always dressed et te 
vs In their best ; Lady Noggs (Fisner Unwry) is delightful. Mr. Epaar 
lhey are bound to make the dullest dinner go — Jepson indifferently alludes to her as Felicia Lady Grandison 
Fair and tall, dark and small, and Lady Felicia Grandison, styles which indicate two quite 
Most attractive, one and all, | different positions in life. As it is incidentally mentioned 
And equipped with jeux d'esprit and witty mots. that she is a Peeress in her own right, the former would be 
I've a very large assortment, fit for any kind of gaps; her proper title. This, however, is a small matter, as she 
Artists who can tell you lots | insists upon being known as the Lady Noggs. She lives in, 
About Rapaaé. or Watts, 'and ruffles, the highe st rank of society. Her uncle is Prime 
And I’ve got some very handsome rather military chaps, Minister, his associates Marquises, Dukes and a’ that. To 
Who might have once been Colonels in the Grenadiers perhaps; tell the truth they are merely labelled puppets, but the labels 
I have poets who are willing to recite make the fresher and more effective the vagaries of the un- 
What they write, tameable child. Having acquired personal knowledge of the 
Which will lend your board a very cultured air ; lot of children in the slums, she burst in upon an informal 
And you'll find that the mind | Cabinet Council, plumping down on the Prime Minister, the 
Of the suburbs is inclined | Secretary for War, and the Home Secretary the question, 
To the worship of their long poetic hair. “What are you going to do about these children? Lots of 


little children belonging to poor people are always being 
beaten and knocked about. They often don’t have enough 
to eat. They are cold even in bed, becauge they haven’t any 
blankets. It ought to be stopped at once. And as you 
| didn’t know anything about it I thought I’d better come 
and tell you, and then you'd stop it.” The Cabinet Ministers 
being occupied with higher matters pooh-poohed the inter- 
rupter, who, nevertheless, went about seeking her own way 
° and generally found it. My Baronite recommends the 


All that you have to do : ; ‘ 
Tay yp daca? TY acquaintance of Lady Noggs to whosoever has not yet 
Lrg ty = ty made it. 


And your triumph as a host is guaranteed. Be Se LN. 


I’ve gossips who are up in every scandal and intrigue ; 
They know who married who, 
And why it didn’t do; 

I’ve music people also who can talk without fatigue 

About Mozart and Hanpet, and compare them both with Grige. | 
I've brilliant raconteurs of every sort, ; 

And in short 
I can send you any kind of guest you need ; 








To all who favour a touch 
Political Intelligence. of melodrama in the novels 

A propos of the report, now denied, of a triple candidature | they set themselves to peruse, 
for the Leadership of the Unionist Party, it was pointed out on|and to all who seek refresh- 
behalf of the late Chief Secretary for Ireland that, while Mr.|ment from ordinary labours 
Batrour would belong to one section and Mr. CHAMBERLALN to| in the recreation of following 
another, the late Chief Secretary would be Lone to both. lout a carefully contrived and 
- artistically elaborated plot, the 
Ir is difficult to say which is the more admirable, the| Baron recommends La Delle 
modesty, or the candour, of this advertisement in The| Dame, by Avice Metatey (Jonn 














British Medical Journal : | Lona), and in doing so he feels 
“ Dersysuiee.—A very old-established sound general Practice ...|that he has already earned 
Applicants need not be well qualified.” the gratitude of his numerous 
What follows has rather a sinister note : followers. 
“But should be Nonconformists and take an interest in chapel matters. : Sn 
Any one so constituted would probably double the receipts.” Premstoric Instivctr.—The Labour Member is already 
le it suggested that they should take round the bag ? clamouring for his Club. 
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ARITHMETIC PRIZES. 


Tuedaily papers have been informing 
us that the postman at Wembley, who 
recently retired after 40 years’ service, 
in which he had walked no fewer than 
280,000 miles, has been presented by 
his colleagues with an arm-chair. It is| 
pleasant to know, on the authority of | 
exclusive information communicated to | 
Mr. Punch, that this is no isolated case | 
of grateful recognition, but that it can | 
be paralleled by the action taken or| 
about to be taken in half-a-dozen other | 
callings. 

Thus Sir Henry Howorrtn, whose 500th | 
column-and-a-half letter in small print | 
recently appeared in the pages of The | 





Times, has been presented by some}! 
admirers in the Carlton Club with a 
sumptuously upholstered Mongolian 
divan lavishly equipped with bop pillows. 


On the total number of his definite 
statements on the subject of Free Trade 
and Protection being brought up to the 
figure 1 by his letter to Mr. Cuampertaty 
on February 14, Mr. Batrour was pre- 
sented by the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce with a new silver-plated golf 
caddie. 





Mr. Aurrep Austin, whose aggregate | 
linear output has now reached the 
superb total of 1,234,659, has just 
been made the recipient of a most 
gratifying testimonial from the Helicon 
Club of Rome. It takes the form of a| 
memorial in the Latin language which 
culminates in the memorable words 
Quocunque modo, Laureatus Britannicus 
sufflaminandus est. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN having just brought | 
into active service his 1800th eyeglass, | 
a deputation of Midland opticians will | 
wait upon him in the principal glass- 
house at Eyebury next Sunday to present 
him with a beautifully bound copy of 
The Egoist. 

Mr. Anprew Carnecie recently endowed 
and opened his 5000th Free Library. | 
To commemorate this auspicious event a | 
Stratford-on-Avon admirer is organising | 
a subscription with a view to presenting 
the famous Pittsburg millionaire with a 
lovely little lethal chamber furnished 
with a complete set of the works of| 
CoreLui, Mr. Carnecir’s favourite com- | 
poser. 


Mr. Monerry Bewt, during his recent 
visit to Egypt, succeeded in inducing the 
Mad Mullah to join The Times Book 
Club. On learning the colossal number 
of subscribers to this world-renowned | 
institution, the insane potentate was so 
deeply affected that he promptly invited 
Mr. Bett to accompany him on a lion- 
hunting expedition in Somaliland—an 
invitation which Mr. Bett, to his infinite 
regret, was obliged to decline out of 
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THE DRAMA. 


“'Ere, I say, "Liza, WE'VE SEEN THIS "ERE PLAY BEFORE!” 


“No, WE Atn’T.” 


[Wordy arqument 


“Why, DON’T YOU REMEMBER, SAME TIME AS BILL TOOK Us TO THE ‘Pic ay’ Wuierss 


’sD STEWED EELS FoR surrEeR?”’ 


“On cor! Yes, THAT TAKES ME BACK TO IT 








deference to the feelings of Messrs. Leo Greek version of Nero and Nero-\\ 


Maxse, Leo Trevor, and the great Pro- 
tectionist nightingale, Leo Stormont. 
Mr. A. B. Warkiey, by his reference 
to ArtsrorLe in his last 7'imes article, 
having now mentioned the Stagirite 
19,000 times in five years, a band of his 
admirers have subscribed a sufficient 
sum to present the distinguished neo- 
Hellene and dramatic critic with a modern 


bound tastefully in tree-calf. 

Mr. Barr Kewnepy, the famous pe 
trian littérateur, who last week compl 
his 300,000th mile on foot, is held 
such veneration by his colleagues on 1 
staff of The Daily Mail that they prope 
to present him with a green bathi-c! 

a graceful tribute to his services in 
terpreting the riddle of the Emerald Is! 
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THE INNOCENT OBJECT. 


With affectionate remonatrancea to the Minister of Education, who is 
of course, the person direetly addressed in the following lines.} 


not, 


Ixrant in whose pathetic eyes, 
Conning your measures, square and cubic, 
An elemental candour lies, 
So unsuspecting, so cherubic ; 
What have you done that every moral crank 
Should take and make of you a party plank ? 


(When little Mary went to school, 
Her woolly playmate walking with her, 
And openly infringed the rule 
Forbidding beasts the entrée thither, - 
Did they, for that astounding breach of tact, 
Give her another Education Act ?) 


I blush to think your lowly tasks 
Are made the theme of public patter, 
While not a man among us asks 
What are your wishes in the matter, 
Whether you might not reasonably choose 
Doctrines consistent with your private views. 


I blush to hear by all report 
That you must play the part of pigeon, 
‘Trapped to provide a session's sport 
For connoisseurs of State Religion, 
And oceupy the corner which is warmest 
tetween the Cleric and the Nonconformist. 


Innocent as the unfledged snipe, 
More plastic than the half-brushed squ:rrel, 
You are as putty in the gripe 
Of experts such as Mr. Birre.t, 
Hardened philanthropists that mould your lot, 
Whether you wish to be improved or not. 


Stretched on the operating throne 
Amid a rout of rival factions, 
They ‘ll vivisect you, flesh from bone, 
And tear your tiny soul in fractions ; 
Yea, deep into your very vitals dig, 
Carving you like a paltry guinea-pig. 


That fate—thank Heaven—you don't foreknow ; 
You missed, by some divine evasion, 
The verse I penned long years ago 
Upon a similar oceasion ; 
Whenever Bills like this invite to rhyme, 
| make the same reflections, every time). 


And now, if my advice may serve, 
You will omit to read this column, 
Lest you mislay your little nerve, 
And, growing prematurely solemn, 
Die, like the dreadful babe in Gitpert’s line, 


A drivelling dotard at the age of 9. O.8. 








Methuselah Hard Pressed. 
The Leicester Daily Post has discovered a very unusual 
fact about a deceased artist. He was, says that journal, “a 
life-long friend of Dante, Gabriel, and Rossetti.” 


“Tue Rev. delivered a lecture at the Atheneum, 
Limerick, on “ Glimpses of the Irish Brigade,” to an audience 
filled to overflowing.”—Trish Daily Independent. 


Surely, for an audience in this deplorable condition, the | 
need of a Temperance discourse was strongly indicated. 





THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


At an extraordinary general meeting of the Amalgamated 
Flower-sellers’ and Stallwomen’s Association last night, recent 
incidents reported from the French capital were discussed with 
a certain amount of resentment, not to say pique. It was 
unanimously resolved that a deputation of carefully-selected 
delegates from both societies should wait upon Sir Epwin 
CoryWwALt at an early date to protest against the undue prefer- 
ence recently shown by the London County Council for certain 
French types, and to call his attention to the superiority of 
the home-grown article, which he has hitherto apparently over- 
looked. Amid scenes of great excitement, and a certain amount 
of disorder, resulting from the fact that no fewer than a hundred 
and thirty-two candidates offered themselves for the post, Miss 
Hawkixs, a buxom vendor of violets, whose presence daily 
jadorns a well-known West-end kerb, and the petite but 
|muscular Miss O’Grapy, who presides so successfully over the 
'shell-fish further East, were chosen as leaders of the deputa- 
ition. Applications from the Laundresses’ Friendly and the 
Factory Girls’ United Associations to be represented among 
the delegates were refused amid loud applause. 

The deputation, after stating its grievances in a few well- 
chosen words, is prepared to meet Sir Epwiy Cornwai and 
party half-way, and is furthermore authorised by the Associa- 
tions to invite the whole of the London County Council toa large 
al fresco gathering at Hampstead Heath on Easter Monday. 

In consequence of the above resolution, an indignation 
meeting of the Amalgamated Covent Garden and Billingsgate 
Porters Society was held after midnight amid scenes of great 
disorder, and a Committee formed to accompany the deputa- 
tion and keep a watchful eye on its proceedings on behalf of 
the members of the before-mentioned Society. Though opposed 
in other respects, both meetings closed with the unanimous 
resolution to provide Sir Epwrn Cornwa.i and his companions 
with a remedy for the ennui and reaction which is naturally 
associated with their return from the gay city. 











REASONS FOR DEFEAT. 


[While the issue of the Orkney and Shetland poll still hung in the 
balance, Mr. Punch hesitated to publish the following statements, for 
fear that they might affect the result. ] 

Our confidential correspondents in the constituencies send 
us the following reports, which are as reliable as some others :— 

The workpeople employed in the Dartford Paper Mills much 
resented the enthusiasm of Sir Witutam Harr Dyke for the 
“ half-sheet-of-paper” policy, thinking that he wished to cut 
down the output of their industry by fifty per cent. 

Many farmers in the Sleaford division took with bad grace 
Mr. Cuapiiy’s proposal of a two-shilling duty on corn. They 
thought their old friend was playing with them. ‘They said 
it was like offering a nut to a rhinoceros. 

In Warwick and Leamington the voters, misled by Radical 
cartoons, feared that Mr. Lytrettoy’s continued association 
with Chinese labour was causing him to resemble a Celestial 
himself in an increasing degree, and they determined to put 
a stop to this deterioration in the personal appearance of a 
handsome English athlete. 

Mr. Broprick's failure to hold the Guildford division is by 
many ascribed to the fact that the voters thought he paid too 
much attention in Parliament to India, where he had not been 
born and bred, to the neglect of Surrey, where he had. The 
omission to don, in the streets of Guildford, the uniform in 
which he appeared at the German Emperor's review, is under- 
stood to have lost him the support of several keen workers 
in the Dress Reform League. 

A number of staunch Conservatives at King’s Lynn did not 
take the trouble to vote for Mr. Bow es, as they felt sure he 
would get in “ by hook or by crook.” Such are the effects of Mr. 
Punch’s pictures, for which he tenders the Cap’en an apology. 
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THE BIRRELLIGIOUS TRAVELLER. 


Mosster or Epucatiox. “THANK YOU; BUT I’M GOING MY OWN WAY.” 
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“AS OTHERS SEE US.” 


Obliging Motorist. “ Suai.1 stor THe Enaixe ?” 


Groom, “ NEVER MIND THAT, Sie. 
THE ’ORSES THINK IT’S A MENAGERY Comty’.”’ 


s0T IF YoU 


GENTS WOELDN’T MIND JUST GETTIN’ OUT 













9 L AGYees 


AND 'IDIN’ BEHIND THR CAR FOR A MINUTR, 











NATURE NOTES FOR FEBRUARY. it again, and I shall be spared the embar- | 


By a Week-END Urpan Exprorer. 


Wirtu the first faint ery of the catkin 
comes the glad knowledge that Spring is 
at the threshold of the garden, waiting 
to trail her skirts in our rose alleys, and 
to shape, with loving fingers, her subtly 
odoriferous onions into marketable bulbs. 
But there is still a frosty sting in the air 
o nights, and a dead vole lies on the 
garden walk 
a six-and-a-quarter glove that |has been 
worried by the terrier. Worms begin to 
wriggle on the lawn, for they have already 
consumed their winter store of nuts and 
acorns—or am I thinking of squirrels ? 

~and they must now begin to teach 
young Master Worm to go a-foraging, 
and to make his own tee on the putting- 
green. 

As we pass through the garden gate, 
and squelch into the mud of the lane, a 
—er—an interesting specimen of the 
indigenous fauna of this country flashes 
across our path, too quickly for identifi- 
cation, and vanishes into the hedge, 
O.P. Hush! If we go very hurriedly 
past its lair, and look fixedly at the elm- 
tree tops, perhaps we shall avoid seeing 





|rassment of having to put a name to it. 


Away beyond the fallows HopcE is 
driving a hideously complicated machine 
(it looks like the portentous progeny 
of a windmill and a large tooth-comb 
on the long, ione track that winds over 
the uplands. Full well the farmer 
knows its use (in which, I confess, he 
has the advantage of me). On those 


| same uplands in summer the poppied 
. , | ‘7 
no, 1’m sorry; it’s only 


corn will wave in shimmering splendour, 

the golden, unprofitable grain that 
will enjoy (such is the grudging man- 
date of the Polls) only as much Protec- 


tion as can be afforded it by a small | 


boy with a raucous voice, and an old 
but sonorous tea-tray. 

An early bee, tempted out by a decep- 
tive and disorderly burst of energy on 
the part of the wan February sun, is 
looking inanely for its honeysuckle. Do 
you remember what View says of the 
early honey-bee? If so, perhaps you 
will kindly fill the lacuna; for | don’t. 
Ah! now he has stung me, and I can 
say all that is necessary about the early 
honey-bee myself. 

And now if you will put your head 
far into the holly bush, you may espy 






















a small bird. That is the Avis Ricardus, i 
and he looks damp and mopy, as if he if 
wishes he could have afforded Biarritz 
like the swallows and the King of Spar 
The fragments of Harris tweed that 
you have so profusely left on the holly 
spines will be useful to him in nesting | ; 
time, | 
Striding bravely on we turn a bend | 
in the long lane at last, and lo! right t 
by the way we must take, there is one 
of the noblest of all the fauna of Merrie 
England. (There is a shrewd sting in 
the air, now that the sun has gone ; 
again. You notice it; and Hopagr, a 
Mittet-like figure in earth-toned gar 
ments, who has providentially escaped 
alive from his mincing-machine on the 
hill, notices it too.) As we draw nearer, 
he and I, to the fir clump at the cross- | 
roads, we can spy, in the dull light of | 
the leaden day, a patch of glowing red 
J 








Stand a little this way, and vou will see | 
a strange sight,—an animal rampant 
regardant, with a sunny smile on his 
roseate face, and a merry twirl in his 





tail. I, too, this bitter day of February ; 
Fill-dyke, am for this same “ Red Lion”’ : 
and a beaded cup of nut-brown old : 
October. 
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TO F. C. BURNAND. 
Husnep is the voice of jesting, and dim each friendly eye, 
For, lo, we come, your soldiers, to bid you our goodbye, 
To you who loved to lead us and whom we loved to boast 
The chieftain of our revels, the Captain of our host. 


Dear Fraxk, our fellow-fighter, how noble was your praise, 

How kindly rang your welcome on those delightful days 

When, gathered in your presence, we cheered each piercing 
hit, 

And crowned with joy and laughter the rapier of your wit! 


And if our words grew bitter, and wigs, that should have been 
Our heads’ serene adornment, were all but on the green, 
How oft your sunny humour has shone upon the fray, 

And fused our fiery tempers, and laughed our strife away. 


In many a gay adventure, in many a joyous raid 

You led us and we followed, alert and undismayed ; 
Or if the onset slackened, your cheery call came plain 
To nerve our drooping courage and hearten us again. 


And now you doff your armour, dear comrade, and you go; 
Your rest we cannot grudge you, since you would have it so; 
Yet hear us as we pledge you, and take as you depart 

The fond and faithful homage of every loyal heart. 


Our part shall be to cherish the lustre of your name, 

To guard in pride and honour the record of your fame ; 

And, fired by your example, to wield a flashing sword 

For Punch to whom you bound us, our master and our lord. 
R. C. L. 


VARIATIONS ON AN OLD AIR. 


The following exercise has been received from an eminent composer, 





who thinks that ‘the conventions of musical composition might well be 
applied to literature The state of his mind is being inquired into. } 
I. 


* Faruer’s pants will soon fit Wii.” —Folk Song. 
iI 

Wituie will shortly be able to wear the trousers which papa 

purchased originally for his own use. 
Hi. 

The work of adapting for the use of Witte the pantaloons 
which father no longer requires is about to cease. The time 
is rapidly approaching when he will be able to wear them 
without alteration. 

IV. 


It is confidently anticipated that at no very distant date the | 
diminutive Wit1aM will be of a size to adopt for his own use | 
and ornament the integuments that have hitherto shrouded 


the nether limbs of his progenitor. 


v. 

By taking into account the normal rate of growth in the 
average adolescent, and relying upon young WILLIAM not to 
depart to any serious extent from the standard thus set up, it 
has been possible to calculate that, within a period which is 
not at present stated with actuarial exactitude, but may 
certainly be said to be coming to an end within a measurable 
distance of time, the young gentleman in question will attain | 
to the stature at which, without undergoing any inconvenience | 
whatever, either physical or moral, he will find it possible, 
supposing the other party to the arrangement to be willing 
to put it to the test, to endue himself and continue to be 
arrayed, not only in the privacy of his own chamber as a 
matter of experiment, but openly as if he were wearing those 
constructed by the art of the tailor for himself, the garments, 
commonly known as pants or trousers, which up to the 








present time have been set aside for the sole use of his male 
parent. 
vi. 
The child in Rags and Tatters gallivants, 
But rolling Time Accommodation grants ; 
I heard a voice say: They are giving out, 
But Wire soon will wear his Father’s pants. 
vil. 

Aw Acreement made this first day of February one thousand 
/nine hundred and six Berween Wituiam Sutra of 73 Acacia 
Road Brixton in the County of London Wharfingers Manager 
hereinafter referred to as Father of the one part and WILLIAM 
| BeaconsrieLp Sir of the same address hereinafter referred 
|to as Wiig of the other part and their executors adminis- 
| trators heirs and assigns Whereas Father owns uses and is 
in possession of one habiliment to wit a pair of pants trousers 
breeches pantaloons overalls fillibegs or inexpressibles and 
Wuereas the said habiliment is no longer in the state and 
condition in which Father can properly be seen wearing it 
}and Waereas Wi. is not so particular Now Tms INpeNTURE 
| Wirvesseru that it is agreed and declared that when WILLIE 
| shall have arrived at a fit age height width girth and ampli- 
tude Father shall peaceably and quietly yield and deliver 
up for the sole use and enjoyment of Wiur the aforesaid 
habiliment to be by Witte possessed held occupied and 
enjoyed in perpetuity fair wear and tear and damage by fire 
only excepted Ix witness whereof the said parties to these 
presents have hereunto set their hands and seals. 








| 





Vill. 


Yir trous for mony weary weeks 
Were patched ahint, afore ; 

But, Weir, sune ye ‘ll wear the breeks 
That syne yir faither wore. 


1X. 
MEMORANDUM. 
From Isaac Moss & Co., To Wiwutim Ssirn, Eso., 
Military Tailors and 73, Acacia Road, 
Accoutrement Makers, Brixton. 


Mile End Road, E. 


Jan. 31, 1906. 
Dear Sir,—On referring to our books we find that on 
Jan. 1, 1902 we had the honour of supplying you with a 
pair of striped Angola wool trousers. As we usually have 
the pleasure of altering your trousers for the use of your son 
after four years’ wear, we trust that we shall soon be receiving 
this order from you. Yours respectfully, 
I. Moss & Co. 





To Messrs. I. Moss & Co. 73, Acacia Road, 
Brixton, Feb. 1, 1906. 
Dear Sirs,—Yours of 31st ult. to hand and contents noted. 
I have the pleasure to inform you that my son will soon be 
big enough to wear my discarded trousers without alteration. 
[ regret, therefore, that I shall not be able to entrust any 
further work of this description to your firm. I hope, how- 
ever, in a few months’ time to be placing another order with 
you on my own account. Yours truly, 
Wa. Sirs. 
XI. 
These are the pants that Dad wore. 
This is the boy who’s growing so fast 
That the time will soon be over and past 
When the alteration made was vast 
In the size of the pants that Dad wore. 
XII, 


He's getting a big boy now. 
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heart,” 








jected, and 
solution of the difficulty. ] 


* , ” 
“ Fiancée 


And “my 


THE 


“ Fiancé 


“my future” 


To deal us all the aces, 


MISSING WORD. 


[A lady’s journal has complained of the lack 
of a satisfactory term to express the relations | 
of engaged couples. ” and “ sweet- | 
upon different grounds, are al ke re- | 
is suggested as *) 


Tue God of Luck was ever loth 


And even lovers’ plighted troth 


Had stupid commonplaces ; 


There was no reasonable phrase 


(Nor one with any rhyme in) 


‘To mark the amatory phase 
Just previous to Hymen. 


No Social Guide had hit upon 


A word that suited Puy.us, 


When introducing Corypon 


At tea to AMARYLLIS ; 


While C. consulted Chatty Snips, 


Or bought a Mecum Vade, 


To designate the lady. 


(Nor even Anglo-Saxon) 


But found no title on his lips 


was too harsh and cold 


For girls with hair resembling gold, 


And features pink and waxen ; 


While Pyrrna of the native charms 
(Abetted by discreet art) 
Would sooner leave Amynras’ arms 


Than hear him call her “sweetheart.” 


‘To mention her 


accurate, 


, She too, conversely, found it grate 
“ intended,” 
young man,” 


though | 


Could hardly be commended ; 


MIKEs, 


But where is the analogy 
Between such persons and the likes 


Of Lycipas and La.ace ? 


Such forms might do for Mouis and | 


Then has our Press indeed produced 


An answer to the riddle ? 


Or cut the social knot that used 


Adoring pairs to diddle ? 


Oh, shall we call them “ 


, Ingenious lexicographer ! 








j Yet. 


You beg the vital question ! 
Too often through a latent worm 


His “ 


When Epwtn craves an early date 
For matrimonial sutures, 


And Ayce.ixa whispers “ Wait,” 


futures?” 


It sounds a bright suggestion ; 
pardon if we still demur 


The flower of love has wilted, 


And facts would stultify your term, 


Suppose the swain were jilted. 


Mutabile nam semper— 


rt ’ 
Through semeone’s 


future ’’—’tis a daring word, 


Might be for evermore deferred 
horrid temper; | killed Cock Robin. Mr. 
And queer reflections would be cast 


On both the classic peasants, 


lf Srrepuon found his future past 


Before the wedding presents ! 








| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 





“"Anps ur! 
"AVING A NICE QUIET SMOKE ON DUTY, WAS YER?” 
"ERE COMES THE 


an 
Bill Sikes (suddenly dropping on policeman having a quiet amoke 


|’em, on I rire! Wuar! 
| , rr ‘ ’ 

PC. XYZ. “Su! Dow’? TALK 80 LouD, YER Foot! 
GET US BOTH INTO TROUBLE!” 


Inepecron. You'. 





: cei a cae | clusively dbent the claims to that 
OUR NEW DETECTIVES. le vil eminence advanced on behalf of the 
Exoovuracep by the noble example of | Man in the Iron Mask, Simple Simon 
Professor Cuurton Coins, who, we\and King Cole, while at the same time 
understand, has just been appointed |showing that gross negligence attaches 
Mysteriographer Royal to the new Sim-j|to Scotland Yard for their conduct of 
plon Tunnel, quite a number of dis-| the case in its preliminary stages. 
tinguished authors and publicists are} Sir Lewis Mornis, whose recent state 




















Born ov | 








devoting their attention to the subject | ment that most of the Mpic of Hades was | 


written on the Underground will be 


of criminal investigation. 
Mr. Percy Firzceraip, having satis- 
factorily cleared up the Mystery of Edwin | accepted the arduous post of Chief 
Drood, has now been engaged by the | Inspector of Police on the Welsh coal 
| Folk-Lore Society to ascertain once and | fields. The office carries with it the 
| for all the identity of the malefactor who | , honorary title of Miner Poet of the Deep 
Frrzceraw’s | Levels, a réle for which Sir Lewis's pro 
| researches will shortly be published in| fundity of thought, and complete master 

a handsome folio, and without discount-| of the art of sinking, render him pecu- 
ing the interest attaching to their perusal | liarly suitable. 

we may say that he has finally and con- Professor Sir James Dewan, famous for 


fresh in the minds of our readers, has | 
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his 


temperatures, has 


epoch-making researches in 


Saffron Hill with a view to ascertaining 
the cause which renders the retailers of 
ice Creams 80 peculiarly prone to the use 
of the knife. Sir James Dewar will 
he accompanied in his perilous investi- 
gations by Sir James Caiciton-Browye, 
vhose command of the Bianca Cappella 
dialect is notorious, and who will adopt a 
disguise rendering him practically indis 
tinguishable from Sir Epwarp CLarke. 








CHARIVARIA. 

Presipent Roosevert’s daughter is now 
married, and reports from all over the 
United States state that the country is 
gradually settling down. 


The Irish are so confident of getting 
in independent Parliament that they 
have already begun rehearsing. At 
meeting of the Council of the Cork Cor 
poration last week, Councillor Mitierp, 
we learn from the Press, rushed at 
Councillor Doyovan and struck him; 
Councillor Desmoxp rushed to Councillor 
Donovan's assistance, and an Alderman 
ran to attack Councillor Desmonp; then 
Councillor Miterp seized a chair. The 
proceedings subsequently became riotous. 


al 


Mr. Atrrep Lyrrexroy, it is announced, 
will not resume his ordinary practice at 
the Bar, but will be available as an 
arbitrator. Mr, Banrour and Mr. Cuam 
BERLAIN are said to have been among the 
first to secure his services. 

In connection with the new show of 
Turver pictures at the Tate Gallery, we 
are asked by a member of the Chelsea 
Art Club to that there are many 
more hidden treasures in this country in 
artists’ studios. They are only awaiting 
discovery. 


Bay 


A book has just appeared on this side 
of the Channel entitled “ How to take a 
House.” M. LEPINE is said now to be 
preparing a treatise on the subject of 
* How to take a Church.” 


\ hiteh at a wedding is always 
unpleasant. In Italy, the other day, a 
lady whom the bridegroom was not 


marrying killed him. 


“Par” Crowe, who was charged with 
abducting the son of Mr. Enwarp Cupany, 
the millionaire pork-packer, related, at 
his trial, how he nearly succeeded in 
kidnapping the eldest son of Mr. Jon 
D. Rockeretter: and many millionaires’ 
children are now having poison labels 
attached to them bearing the words 
“ Not to be taken.” 





low | 
been commissioned 
by The Daily Mail to conduct a series 
of investigations in the high latitudes of | and glass eyes. 


Professor Hospay, of 
states that dogs can now be fitted with 


| false teeth, wooden legs, artificial paws, 


The flower-shops pro 
| vide imitation bark. 

| The flow of English humorists into 
America has received a set-back. A 
| London gentleman who joked witli tle 
immigration officials at New York was 
detained for examination into his mental 
condition. - 

| Only one case of drunkenness was 
'recorded last year in Southwold. Thi 
is one of the East Coast towns which are 
| petitioning Parliament on account of tl 
ls made by the water. 


inroad 


More L.C.A }, extravagance ! It has 
been decided that the Council’s steam 
boats are to be painted black, although 
this was done only the other day by The 
Daily Mail. 


} 


Successful trials have been made in 
Paris of an armoured 
is shell-proof, trave 
miles an hour, and fires 
minute. This, we Suppose, 
scorcher’s retort to the police-trap. 


motor-car, which 
twenty ight 


600 shots 


Is at 


Is the 


We hear that three m 
omnibus companies are about to invade 
the London streets, and that thei 
vehicles are to be christened, after the 

revailing fashi “The Se Bott! 
prevailing fashion, 1e Scent-Dottl 
“ The Stove,” and “ The Rattle.” 


re motor 


A gentleman writes to The Expre 
suggesting that, with a view to facili 
tating the sorting of the private and 
business communications which 
receives, all the latter should be marked 
on the envelope “B.C.” An American 
correspondent points out that 
initials would admirably symbolise our 
business methods. 


one 


these 


A book entitled Turning for Beginner 
has made its appearance. Some 
evidently of the opinion that many of 
the new M.P.’s will soon be desirous of 
leaving the Liberal benches with the idea 
of obtaining more comfort elsewhere. 


me 1s 


In a paper which he read at the Baptist 
Conference at Chiswick, the local minister 
complained that too much giggling and 
open laughter went on in the choir. We 
must say we like moderation in all things 


Our old beliefs continue to be shat- 
tered. A bull residing at Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch entered a china shop, walked 
round the premises, and withdrew with- 
out doing more than a shillingsworth of 
damage. 


Certain lyrists who write “ numbers ”’ 





Kennington, 


of the yught. 


references. 


able references” is the obvious difficulty 
of getting at the facts. 


ior musical comedies are complaining 
that their names are often omitted from 
programmes. We certainly think 


the responsibility ought to be fixed. 


the 








BALLADE AN EX-M.P. 
No more I dread the Sreaker’s frown, 
Or tremble at the Party whip, 
Or moon about the dingy town, 
My heart upon a foreizn trip. 
The iron hand has loosed its grip ; 
The captive from his chain is free ; 
And like a child I dance and skip, 
A happy ex-M.P.! 
No more can any Saitu or Brown 
At public meetings jeer and quip, 
While I, who yearn to slay the clown, 
Endure it with a smiling lip. 
[ have the villains by the hip 
To whom of old I bowed the knee. 
What joy to give them all the slip 
A happy ex-M.P.! 
No more my desk is weighted down 
With begging-letters, that would strip 
My pockets of the last half-crown, 
And leave me like an arid chip. 
Within my rival’s purse may dip 
The hands that once applauded me. 
The wine of leisure now I sip, 
A happy ex-M.P.! 
Envoy. 
Prince! Though St. Stephen’s spells 
renown 
Or may do, if the Fates decree), 
[ follow Freedom’s flying gown, 
A happy ex-M.P.! 


OF 


‘Lapy, experienced, OFFERS SERVICES 
free toa London parish. Would take 
entire charge.’—Church Times. 

Mr. J. W. Yorke Scaruetr, according 
to The Morning Post, has expressed his 
intention of resigning the Mastership of 
the l'edworth owing to the increase of 
wire and difficulties of shooting tenants. 
But surely a little practice should put 
this right. Why not join a Rifle Club ? 


J 


We can quite understand how it is 
that the lady is at present out of an 
engagement, but she should have no 
difficulty in finding work with a cannibal 
household. A new piquancy would be 
iven to her cuisine by the reflection 
that its victims belonged to a rival school 


7) XPERIENCED Lapy Housekeeper seeks 
4 Can cook vegetarian.” 
Chureh Times. 


re-engagement. 


give 


ASONIC Brother (25) Desires Position as 
Timber Clerk or other ; unapproachable 
North Eastern Daily Gazette. 


\ 


The worst thing about “ unapproach- 
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THE ETON SLOUCH. 


[The following letters dealing with this 
momentous topic have failed to reach the Head 
Master of Eton, for whom they were evidently 
intended, and are published herewith. } 


My pear Canon Lytrettoy,—I cannot | 
help thinking that your boys walk too | 
much. It is a most injurious habit. | 
Make them cover the distances between | 
class-rooms, up and down town, to and 
from games, and so forth, at a brisk, | 
regular trot, and the growing canker | 
will soon be nipped in the bud. Then | 
there is the question of food. Boys are 
over-fed. Without being a faddist, I 
should like to recommend the following 
dietary, as being not only sufficient but 
salubrious for a normal growing lad: | 

Breakfast: —A plateful of porridge 
(hot oat or cold plum) and one cup of 
luke-warm Vigoro. 

Dinner :—A few Brazil nuts (only the 
kernels should be consumed) and half a 
push-ball. 

Tea :—One bean (biled). 

Supper may be omitted. 

I am, Yours faithfully, 
Eustace Mu. 





or 


Caxon!—The Battle of Waterloo (as 
the Iron Duke observed) was won on 
the playing-fields of Eton. Will the 
contests of the future be decided upon 
Agar’s Plough? Not if this kind of 
thing continues to goon. There is too 
much tucking-in at the grub-shop, or 
grubbing-in at the tuck-shop—I forget 
which, but my point is the same. 
Things were very different when 1 was 
a boy. Verb. sap. Yours in haste, 

ONE OF THE OLD ScHoot. 


REVEREND AND VENERABLE Sir,—What 
your young gentlemen require, if we | 
may suggest it, is our new Robusto- 
Radium Belt at 30s. It is invaluable} 
for dissipating that fatigued feeling so| 
natural after a long romp in the play-| 
ground, or hard spell at the books. We) 
should be happy to undertake contract | 
to supply same, and send instructions 
for self-measurement. 

Very respectfully yours, 


' | PA Power & Co. 


P.S.—We could do a special line in 
| colours, if required for the Eton Society, | 
from 50s. 

Dear Mr. Lytrectoy,—How can you 
expect to keep your boys well set-up in | 
the damp unhealthy climate of the 
Thames Valley? Why not remove the 
site of the school to Highgate Hill, Hamp- | 
stead Heath, or some other congenial | 
suburb ? Yours without bias, 


Op Harroviay. 


Sir,—So this is what comes of hunting 
the tame hare to death with dogs, and 
turning out little loafers instead of 

















Scene—The River Dart. 


Visitor. “How DEEP DO YOU THINK THAT POOL 18?” 
Native. “Can’T ZAY ZACTLY HOW DEEP HER BE; BUT I DO MIND PUTTING DOWN A POLE 


| VIVTEEN VOOT LONG, AND HER WAS JUST VOUR VOOT DEEPER. I CAN TELL "EE THAT FUR 6URE.” 





x = 





gentlemen. Blue blood, indeed! And 
what is worse, the teachers allow it. 
Quis custodiet custodies? as the grand 
old Mantuan sang. I shall transfer the 
hero of my imminent novel to some other 
school. 

Yours more in sorrow than in anger, 

The Swannery, M. C, 

Stratford. 





More Home Nursery Hints. 
(From Our Examiner in Houseifery.) 
Lixszep Poultices are used for deep- 
seated information. Mustard or terps 
put in them will get at any information 
and can be used for poisons. 





Almost a Handbag. 


Our attention has been called to a 
very fine sporting offer in The Field. 
An Agency advertises the following 
shoot : 

“6 Rabbits, 4 pheasants (1905 bag); nice 
Lodge. Inclusive rent, Aug. 1 to Sept. 30, 
£300.” 

Reckoning the nice Lodge as thrown 
in, and allowing for the fact that the 
period named stops just short of the 
opening of the pheasant season, we work 
out the prospective cost at £50 per head 
(all rabbits), which is of course} vastly 
above the average market price for this 
viand. 
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A FIRST NIGHT. 


ght (to leading actor, behind the seenes), “ Conxrounp IT, MAN, You'VE ABSOLUTELY MURDERED THE PIECE 


'” 


Pinpon me, pot | THINK THE FOUL PLAY Is yours!” 











JUST A FEW WORDS AT PARTING. 


\rrer forty-three years spent in Mr. Punch’s service, first 
is the youngest of his Staff, then, for over a quarter of a 
century, his Editor, I resign my funetions as President of his 
Council, Primus inter pares, and hand Ver its great respon- 
sibilities, its absorbing work, with it8, to a certain extent, 
| compensating advantages, to my ily appointed, younger, 
and well qualified successor. 

In February, 1863, under Mark Lemon’s wise and genial 
rule, and introduced with a memorably hearty welcome from 
Witttim Makepeace Trackeray, [ made my first appearance 
among the members of the Staff of that period assembled 
round Mr. Puneh’s Council Board. In February, 1906, ] 
bow to the present representatives of Mr. Puneh’s Council, 
rasp hands, bid farewell, and- make ny exit. Bonsoir, la 
(‘ompagnie ! 

| readily avail myself of the opportunity graciously afforded 
me by Mr. Puneh’s Proprietors of thanking, ex integro corde, 
all the Knights of Pen and Pencil at this Table Round for 
the loyal support they have given me, and for the courtesy 
they have invariably shown me during these past twenty-five 
years and a half of Editorship. Of their friendship and 
loyalty I am, and always shall be, justly proud. Wherever | 
surrender of principle has not been involved, private or party 
opinions have been either modified, or, in the best interests 
of Mr. Punch, have not been unduly pressed. 

The aim of any Punch-appointed “ Director of our Mirth” 
should be, and, if Mr. Punch is to hold securely the eminent 
position he has achieved, must be, to provide relaxation for 
all, fun for all, without a spice of malice or a suspicion of 
vulgarity, humour without a flavour of bitterness, satire | 





without reckless severity, and nonsense so laughter-com-| 


pelling as to be absolutely irresistible from its very 
absurdity. 

In old days the best examples of pictorial art allied with 
humour, whether intensely comic or deeply pathetic, are to 
be found in the work of Dicky Doyie, Jonny Leecu, and Sir 
JouN Tensie_; and, on the literary side, Mr. Punch, for all 
time, will be proud of the great gifts of Tuackeray, the genius 
of Hoop who sang The Song of the Shirt, and will quote with 
pleasure the delightfully light rhymes and the sparkling 
prose of Suiriey Brooks; while, in later years, he will grate- 
fully recall the pathetic Cry of the City Clerk, written by 
Cement Scorr, who was never on the Staff, and will once 
again chuckle over Musiken’s ’Arry and ’Arriet verses, 
which, with the same author's Childe Chappie, may be 
reckoned among the most popular papers that have ever 
appeared in Punch. 

One thing it would be but false modesty on my part not 
to record, and that is the inexpressible pleasure | feel in 
acknowledging the evidence, affectionately pressed upon me, 
from all quarters, of the widely and ‘firmly established popu- 
larity of “ Happy Thoughts.” 

I have spoken my epilogue. Shall I add, “‘ Happy Thought 

Retire!” Why, certainly, for it is with the ‘“‘ Happiest 
Thoughts” that I do retire. 

From Mr. Punch’s stage, and appearing, for the last time, 
as his Editor, | wave my adieux to my good “ friends in 
front!” Au revoir, frequently I hope, elsewhere. Then 
turning to salute affectiouately the members of the United 
Company of Mirth Makers over which it has been for so long 
a period my greatest privilege to preside, and speaking in all 
earnestness, I adapt, to this occasion, the familiar valediction 
of tender-hearted Rip Van Winkle and say, “May you all 


live long and brosber !’ F. C. Bomwaip. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrractep rrom THe Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Tuesday night, | 


"eb. 13.—Prevailing note at opening of 
Session to-day one of hilarity. Since 
House last met earthquake has engulfed 
matiy cherished companions. Still 670 
Members yo to make a House, and most 
of them are here. Over the thin ranks 
of Unionists a cloud of bereavement lies 
low, tempered by feeling of satisfaction 
in breasts of survivors that each knows 
one who has been saved. Akers DovG.as, 
again locum tenens for absent Leader, 
thinks sadly of times that are no more. 


Remembers how, when he last filled the | 


position in temporary absence of Prixce 
Artuur, down with influenza, an ob- 
server taking note of the youth of recent 


additions to reconstructed Government | 


spoke of occupants of Treasury Bench 
as “ Young Men and old Axers.” The 
young men, alack! have been swept 
away in the flood that whelmed their 
Leader. Only some half-dozen « 
Ministers hold the dismantled fort. 

Among them are Watrer Lona, blush 
ing for faithless friends in South Bristol ; | 
GrorGE WynpHAM, radiant with smiles, | 
looks round the benches where Ulster | 
Members ought to sit, and cannot dis- | 
cover his friend Witttam Moore. 

“*Tochaber no more,’ they used to| 
sing in mournful melody,” he remarked 
to Acianp-Hoop seated near him. ‘ Now 
it’s North Antrim no Moore.” 


>" 





“The Pink ’Un turned and anxiously re- 
garded tke ex-Chief Secretary.” 
(Sir Al-x-nd-r Acl-nd H-d.) 


\In serried row of jubilant Ministers 
|a gap kept opposite brass-bound box on| 


ET 


EGO 


‘My dear Arthur, nothing would ever induce me to leave you or to enter into any 


competition 


The Pixk ’Un turned and anxiously 
regarded the ex-Chief Secretary. Had | 
much MacDonnelling made him mad ? | 
Did not pursue enquiry; preferred to 
return to contemplation of the good 
time coming when he, no longer Minis 
terial Whip, might linger at the dinner 
table past nine o'clock, unmindful of 
plots for snap divisions. 

Victor Cavenpisn sat upright, immo- 
bile, expressionless, facing futurity with 
stony stare. 

“What a splendid figure-head he'd 
make for a ship!” said the Memper ror 
Sark, regarding him admiringly. “If 
it went down behind him with all hands 
aboard, he wouldn’t wink an eyelid.” 

Treasury Bencli thronged that 
Winston, characteristically refraining 
from pushing early into place, was fain 


to seat himself on steps of empty Chair. | 


| 
| 


BO 


table that marks bearings of Leader of | 
the House. Presently C.-B. entered | 
from behind the SpeaKer’s Chair, hailed | 
with lusty cheer unknown in House | 





DUX 




















































a 


MEUS., 


sort of 
with you.” 
from Liberal throats these ten years 
hack. Enthusiastic Members below 


Gangway showed signs of inclination to 
rise to their feet; compromised by lift 
ing their hats in salute. Quite a new 
thing this, small in its way, but indi 
cating birth of greater ones. 

C.L., seating himself between Asquirn 
and JOHN Morey, started on observing 
to right of former a figure top-hatted. | 
Something familiar about the grey frock- | 
coat suit first seen in the House when, | : 
twenty-six years ago, Knpwarp CLarke, a 
rising young man in Common Law Courts | 
and Surrey Sessions, came in from South 
wark. Yes, it was the ex-Solicitor 
General of Sauispuny day Kleeted for 
the City, he, in accordance with ancient 
privilege, claimed place on 
Bench on this, the opening day of ti 
new Parliament. Aban Gines, his fellow 
Member, sat by him, bareheaded. Th 
legal mind declined finally to commit 
itself. Desiring to make known to | 
whom it might concern that in seating | 
himself in the midst of the enemy's 
camp the action was taken “ without | 





—E 


‘Treasur j 
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prejudice,’ CLarke put 
portionately tall hat. His the only head 
covered on the Treasury Bench. 

House summoned to meet at 2 o'clock. 
Twenty minutes past, and nothing yet 
happened. Higher grew the buzz of 
conversation, broader the smile that 
beamed the full length and breadth of 
the Ministerial Benches. Never was 
seen or heard a more joyous throng. 
Suddenly the cry of “ Black Rod!” 
above the din. It was the door-keeper 
who, having made his way through the 
throng blocking the Bur, stood by the 
chair of the Serjeant-at-Arms and pro- 
claimed the messenger from the House 
of Lords. 

Deep silence fell over the jubilant 
crowd. It obviously unnerved Black 
Rod. If they had gone on laughing 
and chatting all would have been 
well. This silence had uncomfortable 
resemblance to experience on entering a 
vault; added to it was consciousness of 
five hundred pairs of eyes closely examin- 
ing his full Admiral’s uniform. 

Advancing towards the Table, Black 
Rod showed disposition to tack. After 
getting his bearings, bore a straight 
course for the Table. The blood curdling 
silence continued. Black Rod starec 
straight before him over the heads of 
the clerks at the empty Chair. He wet 
his lips and opened them; no sound 
issued. Was he going to break down 
as did his gallant predecessor, tempo- 
rarily paralysed as he stood in the same 
place? Holding himself perfect after 
many rehearsals, he had _ evidently 
intended to recite his message. But 
this ghastly silence, these double walls 
of piercing eyes, too much. The awful 
solitude, the gripping chilliness of the 
Arctic regions, familiar thirty years ago, 
nothing to this ordeal. 

Happily the Admiral had a card up 
his sleeve or, to be precise, a piece of 
paper in his shirt-cuff. Not served in the 
Crimea for nothing, nor taken a share in 
stamping out Indian Mutiny without 
learning a thing or two. From within 
the cuff round his left wrist he produced 
what Prixce Arruur, had he been present, 
would have recognised as half a sheet of 
notepaper. Spreading it out, he read 
his message, bidding ‘this honourable 
House" repair to the House of Lords. 

There followed another fearsome pause. 
Black Rod had fulfilled his mission ; 
how was he to clear out? Not back- 
ward this time, thank heaven. He stood 
a pace on one side and wistfully looked 


rose 


on a dispro- | 


r 


“Tue Fry ww Amber.’ 
Mr. Asquith espies a (political) stranger on 

the Treasury Bench. 

(Sir Edw-rd Cl-rke.) 


Leader of the House and the Deputy 
Leader of the Opposition. 


Business done.—J. W. Lowruer 
elected Speaker by acclamation. 

Thursday night—Our Army swore 
terribly in Flanders. So it is said. 
Nothing to what the House of Commons 


re 


at the Pisx ‘Ux, who rather enjoyed | 


seeing another man in difficulties. Sir 
Courrenay Itpert, Clerk of the House, 
director of its proceedings in its inchoate 
state, came to the rescue. 
chair at the Table, he joined Black Rod, 
and the two walked forth, followed by a 
train of Members, at their head the 


Leaving his) 


Patuetic Scene Ovutsipe THe RaiLives oF 
Patace Yarp. 


(Mr. Gerald Balfour said, during the Election, 
| that he looked forward to much pleasurable 
amusement watching across the Table of the 
House the efforts of the New Ministry to hold 
together and to satisfy their supporters. Alas! 
he is no longer a member of the House !) 


has done on threshold of Session. Began 


| yesterday, occupied this afternoon. 


| like anythink. 


Quite a business-like performance. 
Tables hospitably spread. Wigged and 
gowned clerks in attendance. Batches 
of five Members swear in chorus. 
March on in single file to sign roll of 
Parliarent. Thereafter led by untiring 
Clerk of House, who introduced them 
by nome to Speaker. Some he had 
known before. Many unfamiliar facer. 
With equally grave urbanity skook 
hands with all. 

Mr. Lowtner lacks unique experience 
that befel Lord Peet when he was in the 
Chair. Amongst Members brought up 
for formal introduction was a Member 
he thought he had seen before. Search- 
ingly scanned right arm above the elbow. 
Certain he saw gleam beneath the cloth 
the pale flame of a strawberry mark. 

** My long-lost Brother?” he whisper ed 
under his breath. 

“Yes, Arraur, dear boy,” responded 
the new Member. 

All this sotto voce. Would never have 
done for Speaker of House of Commons 
on such occasion to vary demeanour in 
recognition of family ties, however closely 
drawn. 

“Sir Rosert Peet, Member for Hunting- 
don,” announced the Clerk. 

The Speaker offered his hand with dis- 
tant dignity, and Sir Ropert, not quite 
successfully repressing a wink, passed 
on. 

Nothing so good as that in dreary 
ceremony now drawing to conclusion. 

Business done.— Members swearin’ 





CAPABLE CADDIES. 
Rumour has it that a movement is on 
foot amongst a certain section of the 


| golfing public to ensure that for the 


future all caddies on English links shall 
be compelled to furnish satisfactory 
proof that they are physically and 
morally qualified for the porterage and 


‘cleaning of clubs, and acquainted with 


the more rudimentary principles of the 
game. ‘To this end, it is reported, an 
entrance examination paper 1s In course 
of preparation, in which individuals 
aspiring to official recognition as caddies 
will be required to obtain a percentage 
of at least 80 marks. The following 
questions are said to have been already 
drafted : 

1. Write your name, legibly if pos- 
sible, in the top right-hand corner of 
the sheet. 

(Do not trouble to insert your 
nickname, as it is a matter of 
indifference to the examiners 
whether you are locally known 
as “ Tiger,” “ Ginger,” or “ Bill 
Builey.”’) 


State your age. If this is less 
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than six, or more than seventy-five years, 
you may omit the remaining questions 
and retire at once from the examination. 

3. Are you married or single? Give 
reasons for your answer. 

4. Illustrate the finer points of dis- 
tinction between 

(a) a niblick and a gutty ; 
(b) a bye and a bulger. 

5. Are you a Protectionist or a Total 
Abstainer ? 

6. Rewrite the following passage, 
correcting anything that may strike you | 
as an error or an incongruity :—“ In an | 
18-hole match, X., a scratch player with 
a handicap of 20, stood dormy 12 at the 
17th hole, but while half-way through 
the final green was unfortunate enough 
to get badly bunkered behind the tee- 
box. Being required to play ‘two 
more’ to his opponent Y., who had 
laid himself dead in 6, he only played 
one of them, thus holing out in 5, and 
securing a victory by the narrow margin 
of 4 up and 7 to play.” 

7. Given that the regulation charge | 
for a round is a shilling, would you 
consider yourself justified in attempting 
to exact an extra half-crown for club- 
cleaning from a player in spectacles, 
with a handicap of 27 and a wistful 
expression ? (Candidates are advised to 
say “ No” to this question.) 











THE DECLINE OF ENGLAND. 


[It has been stated that the late visit of the 
New Zealand Football Fifteen to this country 
ranks as the most important event in the 
history of the British Empire since the Dia- 
mond Jubilee. It is suggested that this renders 
even more remarkable the recent Election 
Returns by which the dream of closer relations 
with the Colonies is temporarily dissipated.) 
Ixrrepip Islanders, whose fame 

Has rung through Ocean’s furthest 

channels 
Since you were asked to cross the same 
And bring along your football flannels, 





Bus-driver. ‘‘ Aut niont, Lapies! You're quite sare, THEY'RE WERRY PARTIKLER 


WOT THEY Eats!” 








People have missed the serious side 
Of that victorious endeavour, 

And coming decades as they glide 
Will grow more decadent than ever. 


We had not hoped, indeed, for fruit 
From Mr. Kiptixa’s favourite fancies, 

Dealing with men who ride and shoot 
On large Imperial expanses, 

Nor yet the Boer War; we plead , . y : 
No case for those forgotten lessons; But no! They've put the Liberals in, 
Why should we hug the past, or heed And goodness (not the writer) knows if 

A mere external effervescence ? They ever purpose to repin 
pe » | Their faith upon the creed of Josern ; 
But when your troupe of “ Total Blacks,” | yet how shall English Sport regain 


Cubs of the Motherland (or scions), The niche it recently vacated, 
Made rings about our Rugby backs, | With Empire on the steady wane, 

And crumpled up their parent lions,—| And Tory bonds depreciated ? 
That was a point, we thought, had . 

pricked We looked ahead in rosier dreams, 

Notskinalone, but fleshand blood-deep.| Pulling the ties of kinship tauter, 
The muddied oafs themselves were licked | To building up our broken teams 

Upon their own maternal mud-heap. From younger blood across the water; 


England, we said, will surely heal 
Her wounded heart, and find a solace 
In wrapping up the island’s weal 
With that of GaLtacner and WALLACE ; 
The ancient breed who turned to bay 
At Agincourt and other places 
Will note the error of their way, 
And fawn upon the junior races. 


You might have helped some hour of 
A County trial or a Cup-tie,-— [need 
But fate has otherwise Boned 
The nexiis that we knit are rupti. 


The Colonies may drift apart 

And justify the gloomy Sibyl, 
Who tells us we shall lose the art 

Of scientific dodge and dribble ; 
Evolving new formations yet 

They may erase the Mother's image, 
While English footballers forget 

The proper way to pack a scrimmage 


And yet, sublimely unconcerned, 
And quite incompetent to master 
The lessons that he might have learned 
From International Disaster, 
It pleased the vagrant voter’s mood 
0 concentrate his mental tissue 
| Upon the chance of cheaper food, 
And hang the whole athletic issue ! 
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THE NEW RENDEZVOUS. 
Tue Tribune's spirited policy of attach- 
ig to its offices a comfortable meeting 


| 
| 
| 


to take in, and the best circulating 
library to join, The Times Rendezvous 
will quickly and clearly answer. Any 
queries, however, as to the authorship of 


may read and 
write and receive re plies to their questions 


place where inquirers articles in the paper will be discouraged. 
Tea will be provided for those who join 
the paper’s library, and a champagne 
lunch for all purchasers of the Eneyclo 
pedia Britannica. This is a step in 


The Tribune's enterprise, 




















































on political and other matters has already 
heen adopted by other editors, and in 
1 very short time there will be no news 
paper office of any importance but has 
its Information Bureau or Rendezvous 


advance of 


which takes no count of bodily emptiness 
The Rendezvous which The Standard 
and The Outfook have combined to open 


as it is called 
Ieven at The Tribune not every visitor 


to the Rendezvous 
| will be answered 
All wild-looking 
ge ntlemen for ex 


ample, with a glare 
the e and a 
horsewhip or revol 


ih ve 


in their hands 


who ask to be 
hown the way t 
the Editor's room 
will be firmly ejec 
ted: nor 18 any 


encouragement to 
be extended to in 
quirers to to 
morrow 's weather 
or. the probable 


as 


results of next 
week's race, or to 
any one in need of 


temporary financial 
relief. <A line, it is 
felt, even by The 


Tribune, must he 





| drawn somewhere 
| Short of this, how 
ever the Rendez 


yous should be very 


and useful, 
it will 


much ple asure fron 


| active 
and give us 
our windows oppo 
site to the 
tellectually hung 


and thirstv enter 


see ill 


its doors in 


Ing 


despair and emerg 


-< = e # 
ing the picture ol SNe er len, Sewn 
| mental repletion = . 
| Bouverie Street is 


Uyly Coster. “’OO ARE YER STARIN’ aT?” 
The Other. “I ats’? Goop at Natura ‘“Istory 


becoming a new 





place. re yor ne . ; 
Among the other papers which are’ will be purely political. Questions upon 


busily organising Rendezvous of their, the real meaning of Free Trade and 


own are The Time and The Spectator, Protection, Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S genius, 
The War Cry, The Tailor and Cutter,| Mr. Bavrour’s powers of delicate ana- 


The Standard and The Outlook lvsis, and cognate subjects, will be 

The Times prop to limit the answered instantly by the Editor of The 
nature of information which it imparts Outlook, who will throw in spicy pro- 
for reasons of itsown. Rather will it phecies of the probable course of events 
impart the secret of where such informa-|in the new Parliament. Such has been 
tion, together with much other, from A.| his recent success in the vaticinatory 
to Z., may be completely and expedi-| line that a continual crowd of inquirers 
tiously obtained, at a not too high figure, may be expected. Incidentally, infor- 
payable on the instalment system. . Any mation will be given by the Editor of 
questions also as to the best daily paper The Standard on circulating libraries. 


se8 




















The Spectator’s Rendezvous is to be 
fitted with every facility for the care and 
maintenance of pets, and its proceedings 
will take the form of a series of séances 
for the exploitation of gifted fauna, 
such as cats and dogs and clean-minded 


parrots. The rural clergy are also ex- 
pected to congregate here in some 
numbers on their visits to the metro- 
polis. 


Livelier fare is offered by The War 
its Shelters—-we should say, 
Arrangements have been 
made with Mr. Ber- 
NARD SHAW to attend 
every evening to 
answer questions 
with regard to the 
working of the Sal- 
vation Army and 
the merits of the 
big drum. Mr. 
CHESTERTON will also 
attend every after- 
noon to discourse 
on brass bands; 
lwhile The Tailor 
land Cutter will 
give a daily con- 
versazione to which 
all Members of 
| Parliament of what- 
jever party are in- 
vited,-when the 
Editor will point out 
the defects in their 
‘clothing, and _per- 
| haps assist them to 
| change their coats. 
| From the above 
| 


Cry in 
Rendezvous. 








statements it will 
ibe seen that the 
Rendezvous _ habit 


spreading, and 
will spread, for 
there is little doubt 
that in a short time 
many of the other 
leading organs will 
come into line too. 
Meanwhile we have 
been asked by 
licensed victuallers, 
both in Fleet Street 
and the Strand, to 
———— point out that the 
newspaper Rendezvous is no new thing. 


Is 











Sin Epwiy Corxwatt, in response to 
many requests, has consented to give a 
lecture on ‘“ Municipal Osculation” in 
the statuary salon of the South Ken- 
sington Museum on February 30, when 
he will not only tell his hearers how to 
be popular in Paris, but show them how 
he imprinted a kiss on each cheek of the 
Venus of Milo in the Louvre, remarking 
as he did so, “ There is no danger; the 
lady is quite armless.” 
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AUNT AGATHA’S ADVICE. 


(With apologies to all omniacient aunts of the 
feminine press. N.B.—No paper patterns 
are given away with this number.) 

Aunt AGATHA is most earnestly desirous 
of making it known that she is the best 
friend and stand-by of the lovelorn. 
No matter whether you are engaged 
three-deep, or are getting perilously near 


the shelf, pour your gushing confidences | 


into her ear, and she will have an 


ther lady. 
breach of promise. 
how to do it?” 





gentleman. 


but he has never given me a ring, and | post-paid to Auyr Acatua, who might 
yesterday I saw him walking with ano-| be able to dispose of it to an uncle of 
I want to have him up for| her acquaintance. 
Can you advise me|be given to a very deserving object, 
Yes, Aunt Acatua has | namely, to Aunr Acatna’s Salt Air Fund 
been there. But you will need a shark | (Week-ends at Brighton Branch), which 
of a lawyer to convince the Judge, if} is in need of fresh subscriptions. 

you have no written promise from the 
Fortunately, however, the| Before paying your addresses to a lady 


Sang Azur (Ball’s Pond Road). 


verdict really rests with the jury, who} you should obtain an introduction to her, 


require no evidence in cases of this 
| kind, and will always find for the plain- 


‘and make sure that they are acceptable 


'Her brother was, after all, only obeying 


answer pat to suit the occasion. Whence | tiff if she has been properly coached in|the prescribed code of etiquette, and 


she derived her vast and awful know- 
ledge of the human heart need not be 
touched upon here; but you can safely 
trust Aunr Acatna. If you are not love- 
lorn yourself, perhaps you know some 
lady or gentleman who is. 
so, do not leave this paper 
in the train, but pass it on. 
When an answer by post is 
desired, twelve penny stamps 
(unused) should be enclosed, 
—not necessarily for return, 
but as a guarantee of good 
faith. Aunt Acatua prefers 
to answer communications 
through the post. 

But to business :— 

Lapy Exctva (Brixton) 
writes: —‘‘I have a lover and 
I love him very dearly, but 
he has never spoken to me, 
but I meet him every morn- 
ing when I go to the tram. 
What must Ido? Would he 
think me forward if I broke 
the ice, and asked him to tell 
me the time ?’’—Considering 
the probable superabundance 
of clocks at Brixton this might 
seem a little pointed. If you 
can get no mutual friend to 
accord you an introduction, 
Aunt AcGaTHaA does not see| + 
that you could do_ better 
than follow the example of 


jher part. Wear a picture-hat in court, 
jand make play, but with discretion, 
with a handkerchief (lace preferred), 
| and let your mother sob at intervals in 
ithe well of the court. Remember: 





weal Se ' 








“THOU SHOULDST HAVE BETTER PLEASED ME WITH THIS DEED, 
HapsT THOU DESCENDED FROM ANOTHER HOUSE.” 
As You Like It, Act I., Se. 2. 


|Aunr Acataa thinks you were wrong in 
calling him “a bald-faced baboon.”’ She 
hopes your eye is better. 

Jaunty Jane (Peckham Rye), writes: 
| “I have a gentleman friend who teazes 

——— me by saying that you are not 
an Aunt at all, but a thin- 
haired man with spectacles. 
He has bet me two pairs of 
gloves on the subject, so will 
you please tell me the truth ?”’ 

Aust Acatua would advise 
|you to have nothing more to 
‘do with such a “ friend” 
‘(except to take the gloves 
| from him), for he cannot be 
at all a nice sort of person. 
|Aunr AcaTua showed your 
letter to the Aunt belonging 
|to another paper when we 
|were playing billiards — that 
\is to say, bézique— together, 
‘and your friend may be sorry 
|to know that we both cried 
very bitterly at such evidence 
‘of hardened male scepticism, 
and had to have recourse to 
an effervescing tonic. Your 
friend has lost his bet, and 
Aunt Acatua thinks she ought 
to stand in with you in the 
matter of the gloves. Her size 
is seven-and -three-quarters 
Not an Aunt indeed ! 

(T’'o be continued.) 
[Not in our colamns.—-Ep.] 











the heroine of our grand 
serial, “ From the Scullery to the Smart 
Set” (see Chap. mocixxxut.), and seem 
(you need not carry imitation too far) 
to sprain your ankle at an opportune 
moment. Choose a dry day, and practise 
your fall in advance. An undignified 
flop might prejudice your chances, while 
to be caught in the cow-catcher of the 
tram would ruin all. If he is a real 
gentleman he would be bound to hasten 
to your assistance, and although he 
might not, like Rex Vavasour, carry 
you two miles “in his strong, manly 
arms ”—this would scarcely be necessary 
at Brixton—the introduction would 
thus. come about naturally and easily. 
Auyt Acatua will be pleased to hear if 
your little ruse succeeds. 

Ctyremvestra Brown (Kensal Rise) 
writes :——“‘ A gentleman has been paying 
me attentions at dances for seven years, 


Silent tears from you: gurgling sobs 
from your mother. If you really have 
a weak case she might try the effect of 
stretching out her hands to you—they 
should be neatly gloved in black—as 
you stand down from the witness-box. 
The fact of your having been engaged 
to another gentleman for the past year 
is irrelevant, and need not be disclosed. 

Sart Ser (Tooting).—As you say you 
do a milk round, it was very wrong of 
you to inform the lady whom you met 
at Margate that you were the Earl of 
Broapstatrs, and had a rich uncle living 
at Clapham. You have brought the 
trouble upon yourself, and Aunt AGATHA 
cannot advise. She will never counte- 
nance deception in any shape or form. 
If the lady has returned the ring, and 
you do not care to keep such a reminder 








of your present humiliation, send it 





—_—_— 


Tue Clerk to the Montgomeryshire 
|Education Authority advertises for a 
|Head Mistress for Llanwrin National 
School, in the following repellent 
terms : : 

“Wanted, Head Mistress, Old Article 50 
Welsh essential.” 

The Montgomeryshire 
Authority, being an Authority, must 
know what it is talking about: but we 
van well understand that Welsh should 
be an essential. How else could a can 
didate translate the advertisement ? 


A well 





A Case vor tHe §.P.C.C. 


at their sales, of “ Royal Worcester kid 
fitting corsets.” Why can’t people let 
the children alone?” Is this part of 
Mr. Birre..’s scheme ? 














The proceeds would 


known firm has made a ee feature, | 








Education | 





| 












— 
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TO ALL THAT GRUMBLE. 
You that only appear contented 
When you are grumbling about your lot, 


Mainly because of a much lamented 
Absence of all that you haven't got, 
Listen to me, for I bring you healing : 
if you would seatter those moods away, 
If you would conquer that injured feeling, 
Listen to me, | Say. 
Years ago, for a certain season, 


[ was a pessimist (strange but true), 
And, as a matter of fact, with reason, 
Not for the fun of the thing, like you; 

\ll that I merited, looked for, built on, 
Neemed to be doomed to a fatal slump ; 
Mine was the mental complaint which Mittos 

Happily termed the Hump. 
Came a night —and of all Decembers 
Chat was the vilest—I sat alone, 
Bitterly smoking before the embers, 


H igging my grievance, and making moun 5 
Out in the open a biting blizzard, 

Whirling the gravel about like snow, 
Froze the marrow, and turned the gizzard 


Inside out, at a blow. 


Then I said, this is something hellish 
Vhich was a fact), and I crossed the room, 

lung up the blind, and with sour disrelish 

Gazed for awhile on the roaring gloom ; 
Till, on a sudden, my awe-struck glances 

Fell on a sentinel’s heav’n-sent form, 
Driven, by pressure of circumstances, 

Out in that beastly storm. 


High on a magazine, bleak and lonely, 
Nobly he paced his appointed beat 
Rather like Casaptanca, only 
| hat little horror ct mnplained of heat te 
Daring an enemy's foot to trench on his 
Windy preserves, he was hurled about, 
Getting his spine well iced, not to mention his 
CGizzard blown inside out. 
Long I gazed on the gusty fellow : 
Gazed, till mine uglier moods were spent 
Gazed, till my whole soul seemed to mellow 
Into a chastened and bland content : 
And, as I blessed him, and drew the curtain, 
Leaving him up on his wind-swept mound, 
Life, | remarked, though a bit uncertain, 
Wasn't so bad, all round. 


Grumbler, such is the Grand Idea: 

Surely the moral is plain to see ; 
When you're in need of a panacea, 

Think of the sentinel—think of me! 
Turn to Philosophy’s consolation ; 

Doubtless the gods may have used you ill; 
But—by a Merciful Dispensation 

Others are worse off still! 
Dumu-Dum. 








Tue Bourne Rural District Council, in advertising for an | success. 


Assistant Sutveyor of Highways, states that “ Preference will 
. . | 
be given to a young man (cyclist) who has been used to the 


management of a steam-roller.” This points to a very | be allowed such a long start in their ‘ campaign of lies.’ 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
My Baronite, reading The Sea-Maid (METHUEN), is conscious 
of a reminiscence of one of Mr. Barriz’s comedies which had a 


| great success a couple of years ago. But the Little Minister has 


not the monopoly of islands set in summer seas, whose desola- 
tion is broken in upon by the arrival of castaways. Mr. Rowatp 
MacponaLp has discovered one on his own account, and makes 
mirth-compelling use of it. The idea of the Dean of Beck- 
minster, Mrs. Prowdeflesche, and their delightful daughter, 
the Sea-maid, being for nearly twenty years sole denizens of 
the island, is realised with much humour. The Dean’s wife, 
not forgetful of her former estate, insists, up to one o'clock 
in the day, on preserving the stateliness of manner due to the 
dignity of the deanery. In the afternoon, led by the Dean, 
joyously followed by the daughter, relapse is permitted. A 
stirring story of piracy on board a ship believed to carry 
gold among her cargo leads up to the discovery of the Dean 
and his family, and to their subsequent return to civilisation. 


The Bishop’ s pron as exhibited to us by Mr. SoMERSET 
Mavcuam, at Messrs. Cuapman anp Hat's, is choke - full 
of good things, and is in itself a real work of art. The 
Baron feels himself absolutely safe from all possible con- 
tradiction in asserting that, for satirical humour and 
quizzical observati mn. this novel takes a double first. As 
a clerical story nothing better has been written since 
Anruoxy Trowiore’s delightful Barchester Torers, which will 
always hold first rank on account of the inimitable Mrs. 
Proudie. The claimant for the episcopal apron is Theodore 
Spratte, Vicar of St. Gregory’s, South Kensington, and 
Canon of Tercanbury (beautifully twisted name this), an 
“all things to all men,” and women, ecclesiastic, who yearns 
for the apron and the gaiters, and regards the episcopal 
turned-up-at-the-brim topper as a kind of halo in hats. The 
portrait of this character is delicious, and so true to the life 
that every reader will from time to time lay down the book 
for a while, as smilingly he confides to himself, “I know that 
man, he comes from ” whatever place his experience 


imay suggest. ‘There should be a sequel to this novel, to be 


remarkable development of the “ Trailer.” 


named The Bishop's Wife's Apron. The basis for this 
suggestion will be found in the Twentieth Chapter, the last, 
and one of the sharpest hits in the book. But what a tribute 
to Anrnoyy TroLtore’s popularity (in this particular line) is 
paid by Mr. Mavenam’s selection of Barchester as being the 
Episcopal See above all others in which everyone will be at 
once interested! The name Barchester immediately puts 
middle-aged readers on familiar terms with the Canon “ in 
waiting.” What pluck on the part of the author and what 
wisdom is shown, in his selection of this title. No one would 
dare to speak of Barchester unless he had something excep- 
tionally good to tell. Every sketch of character in this 
story is admirable, from the 
pompous butler up to the 
heavy-eyed premier; while the 
portraits of the rising socialist, 
with his objectionable family 
surroundings, the Canon’s gen- 
tle and impressionable daughter, 
the various members of the 
Spratte family, past and present, 
and the captivating worldly 
widow, are all highly finished 
and thoroughly representative. 
The novel should have a marked 











More Poxurricar. Hosesty.—‘‘ Never again must the Radic; 
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Suffolk and Essex Free Pr 
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CHARIVARIA. 


fallen into desuetude has been revived 
with startling suddenness. Two actresses 
have been led to the altar by Peers of 
the realm. 





Plucky little Grays, the Essex town most touching example of the trusting 
near the mouth of the Thames, has spirit yet known. 
A prerry custom which had almost decided to supply itself with an artificial 


| beach, and there seems little reason to 
| doubt that one day we shall see Rother- 
| hithe and Bermondsey blossom out into 
| flourishing seaside resorts. 


Mr. Jouyx Burns’ popularity is steadily | The Government intends to give Ire- 


increasing. We hear that since the 
arrival of his gold-lace uniform he has 
been invited to an enormous number of 





land Home Rule by instalments, and, 
in the same way, although the franchise 
is not to be granted to women at once, 


Music is now declared to be an aid 
to health. It certainly seems to make 


the hair grow. Se 


Slight concessions to the people con- 
tinue to be made in Russia. At Riga, 
last week, the Governor-General allowed 
four revolutionaries to be shot instead 
of being hanged. 





Fancy Dress Balls 
in Battersea. | 

Sir Henry Camp- 
BELL-BANNERMAN has 
stated that he did 
not, during the 
General Election, 
come across any of 
the Chinese Slavery 
Cartoons of which 
complaint has been 


made. Our former 
Premier did not 
read papers; our 
present one does 
not even see 
posters. 


Though a_past- 
master in oratory, 
Mr. Ba.rour, with 
the modesty of 
true greatness, is 
not above taking 
lessons from others. 
Before starting his 
City election cam- 
paign he paid a 
visit to Billings-| 
gate to study the 
short, telling 
speeches which) 
have made that’! 
district so famous. 

Action, we hear, 
is to be taken by 
the Labour Party 
in regard to the 
Kixe's statement 
that he often works 
twelve hours a day. 
It is not at all 
impossible that His Masesty may be 
humbly invited to join the Eight Hours’ 
Movement. 






»“” 


Many antique works of art are to be 
carefully removed from the old War 
Office to the new building. Say what 
one may against the War Office, it has 
always shown reverence for antiquity. 

We have our own theory about the 
land-slide in Wales. As the people will 
not go back to the land, the mountain is 
making advances in their direction. 


SS. 

RC ERD 106 
Firat Clubman. “I say 
Second (. “ 'T-£-M-P-0-R-A-R-Y, AND THE NEXT WORD HAS TWO R'S, E-M-B-A-R-R-A-8-S-M— 
Firat C. “ Taanxs!” 





” 


HOW DO YOU SPELL ‘TEMPORARY’? 


there is already talk of removing the 
oa 3 4% 

grille in the ladies’ gallery in the House 

of Commons, and replacing it, as at the 

Savoy, by a Café Parisien. 


Six hundred Bristol girls have resolved 
ito have nothing to do with boys who 
ismoke. We agree that it is getting to 
be an effeminate habit. 


“loaning” umbrellas to subscribers in 
large cities. This will surely be the 











j 


THE LONDON 

MENAGERIE. 

| TheSundayTimes 
has lately taken to 
printing Society 
movements and 
idoings and the 
arrivals at the Zoo, 
‘on the same page. 
| But why not frankly 
combine the two ? 

The Countess of 
CUMMERBUND is now 
lone of our most 
| constant devotees of 
| patinage sur vraie 
glace. She is each 
| morning to be found 
\at Prince's, when 
jshe often... . in 
imaking a sharp 
{curve in the air, 
comes suddenly to 
the ground, After 
| wards this beautiful 
‘ergature struts up 
}and down the enclo 
sure, all ungon- 
sciously slowing 
its exquisite shape 
and gorgeouscolour- 
ing to the best 
advantage. 

The Lady Diana 
DELAMODE is quite 
exhausted with her 
long round of bar- 
gain sales. She is 
never #80 happy as 
when... seated in 
a corner, slowly 
pulling to pieces a 
feather from a child’s hat. The others 
watch but make no movement, since the 
feather-fluffer is thoroughly capable of 
taking careof itsown,and something more 

The Hon. Tomas Noppy is passing 
through town on his way to Monte Carlo 
for a prolonged rest. Last evening, when 
seen at the Criterion restaurant, he... 
was leaping from bar to bar with extra- 
ordinary agility, taking anything that 


Mr. Joux W. Gates is said to have| was put before him, and all the time 
organised a Trust for the purpose of grinning and chattering in a most incom- 


prehensible manner, to the vast amuse- 
ment of the spectators. 
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mollifying force over the wildest spirits. The almost sacred 
THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. traditions of the place discourage the ebullitions of profanity. 
It. | We have all felt the same thing in the Salle du Jeu at Monte 
“Are you feeling a little more certain of yourself on the | Carlo. : : 
Fiseal question?” I asked of Prenpersy; but not in very| “No, I have no apprehension lest the coming of the Labour 
sanguine tones, for the weather was all against settled con-| Party should debase the manners of Parliament below the 
victions, and to-day he looked almost astral in his detachment. | high standard recognised by the Irish Nationalists. If I have 
“ My instinctive horror of formulas is, I hope, notorious,” |any fear of Mr. Keir Harpte’s followers, it is the fear that 
replied Prexperpy, “and, in that sense, I might, a few weeks | they will neglect the interests of the People. To judge by 
ago, have described myself a Balfourite. But now that | their programme they are no better than landlords, or motor- 
Mr. Barrovr has taken to wearing orchids in his buttonhole, | ists, or brewers, in their passion for class-legislation. There 
and himself ceased to be a Bualfourite; now that he has|is a note of tyranny in their motto ‘ L’état, c’est nous.’ They 
proved disloyal to his cherished unbelief, and adopted an | have yet to appreciate that under the category of the ‘ Working- 
actual creed. I feel as if I had lost confidence in my own | classes’ we must include those who labour with the head nct 
doubts. Who knows but one day I shall merge my identity | less than those who labour with the hand, and that the term 
in a party faction?” I, People’ embraces even that section of the community which 
“ You might join the Unionist Free Traders,” I suggested, | by the cruel chance of birth or fortune is rich enough to be 
“and still retain a fairly recognisable individuality. It could | idle. I suspect that our Popular Educators have given 
scarce be obliterated by the mere force of their numbers.” inadequate prominence to the old Roman fable of the Belly 
“One might do worse,” said Prexpersy. “I have a|and the Members.” 1 
suspicion that the future of England lies with the Unionist “T am confident, my dear Prenpersy,” said I, “that if a 
Free Trade Party; that with a leg in each camp it will one | proper publicity is given to your views, they will go far to 
day bestride the world likea Colossus. Have you noticed the | correct what is crude in the ambitions of the Labour Party.” 
report that Lord Rosesery has been seen to call upon the| “I am like Lord Hvcn,” he replied, with a rare modesty. 
Duke of Devorsmie? Now Lord Rosesery is a man who | “I am an idealist; and the Millennium is not yet.” 
knows his Duke, and would have better tact than to intrude| By the air of finality which he imparted to these 
upon his repose, especially in the hibernating season, unless | words, accompanied as they were by a very gracious glance 
for some grave cause. What if these two should combine to | towards the clock, he seemed to indicate the application of 
form a Liberal - Unionist - Free - Trade - Imperial - Primrose- | the closure. 

League? Its name alone should be an attraction.” I waived my right of pressing it to a division; and so 
“I hope it would have sound views on the Yellow Labour | withdrew. O. 8. 
question,” I said, “and be able to solve the riddle, ‘ When is | 

« Chinese slave not a Chinese slave ?’” 
* The status of the Chinese slave,” said Preypersy, “appears | 

















THE CHORAL CURE. 











riddle was partially achieved by Lord Riroy, when (after the 
return of his party to power) he hazarded the guess that 
the Chinese slave was only half a slave. Half a lie is of 
course better than no truth ; but now we have the startling 
statement of the Under-Secretary for the Colonies (who ought 


This must have come as a rude shock to honest men like 


unwittingly given their support to the dissemination of 
what is now officially admitted to be a lie, whole and com- 


It is to be called the Post-Polar Expedition.” 

“If it goes on a warship,” I said, “ there will be no flogging 
on board.” I like to draw Prexpersy on from theme to theme 
with some show of logical sequence. 

“No,” rejoined Prexpersy; “I fear the good old times 
have had their day. I notice asa significant coincidence that 
the abolition of corporal punishment in the Navy synchronises 
with the proposal to lengthen the short Eton jacket. But 
there are consolations. His triumph may modify the impor- 
tunities of Mr. Swirr MacNews. It may even stave off Home 
Rule for a time.” 

“Talking of long and short coats,” I said, “what is 
pot view of the reefer jacket as affected by the Labour 
arty?” 

“To me,” said Prenperey sententiously, “it typifies the | 
happy mean ; it is a symbol of the moderation, the ewppootvn, | 
that characterises the New Party. The public seemed to| 
imagine that the Labour Members would want to make a/| 
bear-garden of the House. It forgot, or underrated, the 
civilizing influence of Lady Warwick. And, in any case, 
{ one always had to reckon with the atmosphere of the House, 
which, even since the advance in ventilation, has still a 








to know) that the Chinese slave has no existence at all. | 


Messrs. Joux Burns, Lioyp-Grorce, and Loven, who had | 


plete. I understand, further, that an Exploration Party | 
is about to sail to South Africa in order to find out if there 
was any basis for the allegations advanced before the Polls. | 
ithat his friends missed him. He was last seen walking 


| selves, I am, 


to have changed since the Election. The solution of your; Dear Mr. Puxcs,—Noticing that Dr. Caytur, in_ last 
Thursday's Daily Mail, advises his patients to join a Choral 


Society as a remedy for indigestion, adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils, pneumonia and consumption, I invite you to give 
publicity to the following facts, which should serve as a 
warning to all who propose to practise this cure. 

A year ago, in obedience to his physician, a sufferer 
from chronic bronchial catarrh joined the choral society with 
which I was then connected. He had a grating voice and 
no sort of ear, and went through an energetic course of lung 
exercise on Tuesday and Friday evenings. Having paid the 
fees he was entitled not only to attend the practices but to 
sing in a concert, for which we were actively rehearsing 
Moses in Egypt. It was subsequent to the final rehearsal 


between two basses, chatting pleasantly. The solo tenor 
and the hon. secretary brought up the rear. 

A dyspeptic lady of middle age joined the ranks of our 
sopranos some months later, when rehearsals for The May 
Queen were in progress. She had been advised that the 
movements entailed by voice production “gently massaged 
the digestive organs.” She was an energetic vocalist, but 
had no appreciation of time, was rather deaf and too short- 
sighted to see the baton. She was asked to drink a cup of 
tea one afternoon with her sister sopranos, and did not 
attend the subsequent practices, nor have we since had news 
of her. ‘Trusting that these incidents will speak for them- 
Yours truly, Ato Pporoxvo. 





Our Extraordinary Allies, 


“HM. Cruiser Diadem, with Prince Anraur or Coxnavont 
on board, arrived this morning at Yokohama, and afterwards 
left by special train for Tokio.”—Glasgow Evening Times, 

Once more the Swiss Navy must look to its laurels. 
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THINGS NOT ALWAYS WHAT THEY 


Sportaman (feeling slightly mixed, but holding manfully to what he supposes to be his horse). 


“Sreapy, Mane! Sreapy, orp cin! WHoal” 








THE PRAMOTOR. 

[“ Even baby may now play at motoring, 
under realistic conditions, in the ‘ Pramotor,’ 
a new vehicle which is a combination of the 
old-fashioned perambulator and the up-to-date 
motor-car.”"—The Daily Mirror.) 

Ix Kensington Gardens I wandered 

Far, far from the roar of E.C. 

I heard a toot-tooting, 
And by me went shooting 

A goggled young bantling of three ; 
And while on the vision I pondered 

Another flew past like a squib 

A twenty horse-power 
At x miles an hour, 
And steered by a babe in a bib. 


I sank on a seat in amazement, 
And turned with a wondering look 
To a nurse who was sitting 
Alone with her knitting, 
Immersed in a yellow-backed book. 
She quite understood what my gaze meant, 
And promptly proceeded to talk 
Of Tommy and Teppy, 
Whose prams were already 
Mere specks in the narrowing walk. 


“ Master Tommy,” she said, “ is a wonder : 
Before he was many days born 


| 


| 





He turned from the bottle 
And cried for the throttle, 
And tooted all day on the horn. 


“And Terpvpy looks blacker than thunder 


At Gollywogs, toffy or jam ; 
He savagely quarrels 
With rattles and corals, 
And shrieks for his motoring pram.” 


‘ But aren’t you afraid,” I suggested, 
“To let them go driving like that ? 
It seems a bit risky 
Suppose they get frisky, 
As sometimes occurs with a brat; 
Has their skill been sufficiently tested ? 
They drive in so daring a way! 
Is it not a bit rash, nurse ? 
There might be a smash, nurse 


D’ you think they are really au fait?” 


. mn | i ‘ 
As I spoke little Towmykins dashed up: |out of the question in my case. 


“ Nurse, we ll get our licences now ! 
We've run down two collies, 
A pram full of dollies, 

A poodle, a pug, and a chow. 

And down by the Palace we smashed up 

A keeper, and then took to flight.” 
Such record proved plainly 
L’d vexed myself vainly ; 

These chauffeurs were competent— 

quite. 


| WHY 


DON’T WE RUN? 
[Being some letters apparently provoked by 
the “ Daily Mail” discussion on this subject. | 


’ 


“Company Promoter” writes: “ Run 
ning a mistake in my opinion. Difficult 
to reach the coast before being caught 
Better see the liquidation out like a 
gentleman, and get away quietly after 
wards to America,” 

Mr. W. Sikes writes in similar vein 
| Running too suspicious, excites the 
police and asobably rouses the dog. 
My own system, stroll away whistling 
with swag in coat-tails, and ask police- 
man to callacab, Running never done 


| 


|in exclusive burglary circles.” 


“ Tetecrara Boy” tells us: “Running 
Heart 
not at all strong, and slight paralysis 
in left leg. Besides-—why should | 
run?” 


Mr. P. F. Wanwer cables: “ Inability 
to run due to excellent local bowling.” 
“Remwep Boormaxer” 


“Why not, indeed? This craze for 
motoring absurd. Will support any 


complains : 





scheme for promoting pedestrianism.’’ 
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WILL POWER; OR GETTING 
THE NEEDLE. 

He was a pale enthusiastic young man 
of the name of Simms; and he held forth | 
to us at great length about his latest | 
hobby. | 

“Now I'll just show you a little ex-| 
periment,” he wound up; “one that I 
have never known to fail. First of all 
[ want you to hide a needle somewhere, 
while [am out of the room. You must 
stick it where it can be seen—on a chair 

or on the floor if you like. Then ] 
shall come back blindfolded and find it.” 

“Oh, Mr. Simus!” we all said. 

Now, which one of you has the 
strongest will ? 

We pushed Jack forward. Jack is 
at any rate a big man. 

‘Very well. I shall want you to take 
my hand when I come in, and look! 
steadily at the needle—concentrate all 
your thoughts on it. I, on the other | 
hand, shall make my mind a perfect} 
blank. Then your thoughts will gradu- 
ally pass into my brain, and I shall feel 
myself as it were dragged in the direction | 
of the needle.” 

“And I shall feel myself as it were| 
dragged after you?” said Jack. 

“ Yes; you mustn't put any strain on | 
my arm at all. Let me go just where I | 
like, only will me to go in the right 
direction. Now then.’ 

He took out his handkerchief, put it 
hastily back, and said’: “ First I shall 
want to borrow a handkerchief or some- 
thing.” 

Well, we blindfolded him, and led him 
out of the room. Then Murien got a 
needle, which, after some discussion, | 
was stuck into the back of the Chester 
field. Sts returned, and took Jack’s 
left hand. 

They stood there together, Jack frown 
ing earnestly at the needle, and Stwms 
swaying uncertainly at the knees. Sud- 
denly his knees went in altogether, and 
he made a little zig-zag dash across the 
room, as though he were taking cover. 
Jack lumbered after him, instinctively 
bending his head, too. They were 
brought up by the piano, which Sis 
struck with great force. Weall laughed, 
and Jack apologized. 

‘You told me to let you go where you 
liked, you know,” he said. 

Yes, yes,” said Sims rather peevishly, | 
“but you should have willed me not to} 
hit the piano.” 

As he spoke he tripped over a small | 
stoel, and, flinging out an arm to save 
himself, swept two photograph frames 
off an occasional table. 

“By Jove,” said Jack, “that’s jolly | 
good. I saw you were going to do that, 
and I willed that the flower vase should 
he spared. Good for me!” 

“] think you had better start from 


| 


| 


the door again,” I suggested. “Then 
you can get a clear run.” 

They took up their original positions. 

“You must think hard, please,” said 
Simms again. “My mind is a perfect 
blank, and yet I can feel nothing 
coming.” 

Jack made terrible faces at the needle. 
Then, without warning, Stums flopped 
on to the floor at full length, pulling 
Jack after him. 

“You mustn’t mind if I do that,” he 
said, getting up slowly. 

“No,” said Jack, dusting himself. 

“TI felt irresistibly compelled to go 
down,” said Simms. 

“So did I,” said Jack. 

“The needle is very often hidden in 
the floor, you see. You are sure you 
are looking at it?” 

They were in a corner with their back 
to it; and Jack, after trying in vain to 
get it over his right shoulder or his left, 
bent down and focussed it between his 
legs. This must have connected the 
current; for Simms turned right round 
and marched up to the needle. 

“There!” he said triumphantly, 


‘taking off the bandage. 


We all clapped, while Jack poured 


himself out a whisky. Sis turned to | 


him. 

“You have a very strong will indeed,” 
he said, “one of the strongest I have 
met. Now, would one of the ladies like 
to try ?”’ 

“Oh, I’m sure I couldn't,” said all 
the ladies. 

“T should like to do it again,” said 
Simms modestly. “ Perhaps you, Sir?” 

“ All right, L’ll try,” I said. 

When Stas was outside I told them 
my idea, 

“I'll hold the needle in my other 
hand,” I said, “and then I can always 
look at it easily, and it will always be 


in a different place, which ought to 


muddle him.” 


We fetched him in, and he took my 


left hand. . . 

“No, it’s no good,” he said at last, 
“T don’t seem to get it. Let me try the 
other hand.” 

[ had no time to warn him. He 
clasped the other hand firmly ; and from 
the shriek that followed it seemed—] 


say it seemed—that he got it. There | 


ensued the “ perfect blank” that he had 
insisted on all the evening. Then he 
pulled off the bandage, and showed a 
very angry face. 

Well, we explained how accidental it 
was, and begged him to try again. He 


| refused rather sulkily. 


Suddenly Jack said: “I believe / 
could do it blindfold. Miss Muriet, will 
you look at the needle, and see if you 
can will me?” 

Simms bucked up a bit, and seemed 
keen on the idea. So Jack was blind- 


| folded, the needle hid, and Morten took 
his hand. 

“Now, is your mind a perfect blank?” 
said Stas To Jack. 

“Tt always is,” said Jack. 

“ Very well, then. You ought soon to 
feel in a dreamy state, as though you 
were in another world. Miss Muriet, 
you must think only of the needle.” 

Jack held her hand tight, and looked 
most idiotically peaceful. After three 
minutes Simms spoke again. 

“Well?” he said, eagerly. 

“T’ve got the dreamy, other-world 
state perfectly,” said Jack, and then he 
gave at the knees just for the look of 
the thing. 

“This is silly,’ said Murtet, trying 
to get her hand away. 

Jack staggered violently, and gripped 
her hand again. 

“ Please, Miss Murte.,” implored Sims, 
“T feel sure he is just going to do it.” 

Jack staggered again, sawed the air 
with his disengaged hand, and then 
turned right round and marched for the 
door, dragging Muriet. behind him. 
The door slammed after them. ... 


vy & Pot oa 


There is a little trick of sitting ona 
chair and picking a pin out with the 
‘teeth. I started Sums—who was all 
eagerness to follow the pair, and find 
out the mysterious force that was draw- 
ing them—upon this trick, for Jack is 
one of my best friends. When Jack 
and Murtet came back from the billiard- 
jroom and announced that they were 
engaged, Stws was on his back on the 
| floor with the chair on the top of him— 
lexplaining, for the fourth time, that if 
‘the thing had not overbalanced at the 
critical moment he would have secured 
the object. There is much to be said 
for this view. 








Nature-Study. 
Respoxpixae to the toast of “The 
| Houses of Parliament” the Member for 
| Peterborough said of M.P.’s: 
It seemed there were three processes they 
|ad to go through: there was first the larva 
|stage of the candidate, then there was the 
chrysalis stage, in which he was at present, 
and then there came the third stage, when he 
hoped to evolve as the perfect insect. 
| A correspondent asks what caused 
| the omission of all reference to Eaas. 
| Surely this reticence was natural. 


Two gentlemen were recently requested 
to leave the Palm Room of the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel for not being in evening 
dress. The Paris New York Herald 
says, ‘‘ They threaten to bring suits.” 

But why “threaten?” 


Scuoot Girt’s Latiy.—‘ Do ut des.” — 
Do as you would be done by. 
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WIT MADE WITTIER. 

Mr. Arcuer, in his notice of the 
Waldorf revival of She Stoops to Conquer, 
which is now transformed by modern 
methods into a really amusing play, 
protests against Tony Lumpkin’s gags 
in his scenes with his mother. For 
instance, when she says, “I that have 
rocked you in your cradle,” Tony inter- 
jects, “What did you want to rock me 
in? <A butter-boat?” And when she 
proceeds, “ And fed that pretty mouth 
with a spoon,” he puts in, “ You wouldn't 
have fed it with the fire-shovel ?” 

These gags are so much to the taste 
of the audience, and do so much to make 
poor GorpswiTH go down to-day, in 
competition with Messrs. Paut Rupexs 
and Grorce GrossmiTH Junr. and other 
successful dramatists of the moment, 





that Mr. Oscar Ascue, who is just now 
playing another classic of comedy, A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, is thinking | 
of taking the hint and also getting his | 
comic scenes into line with London 
humour. Thus in Act IIL, in the} 
rehearsal of Pyramus and Thisbe, many 
of the audience, he is convinced, would 
feel more at home if they could be 
regaled with a few repartees in the 
Lumpkinian manner, as follows : 


Bottom. Are we all met ? 

Quince. Are we all wet? I’m not at 
any rate. I’m only half wet. Two or 
three more Scotches would do me a fair 
treat. 

Bottom. I said, are we all met? 

Quince. O! Pat, pat, and here's a 
marvellous convenient place for our | 
rehearsal. This green plot shall be our 
stage; this hawthorn brake our tiring | 
house; and we’ll do it in action——-_—>f 

Bottom. Of course we'll do it in action. | 
What did you think we should do it in? | 
A motor bus ? 

Quince. What say’st thou, Bully 
Bottom ? 

Bottom. There are things in this} 
comedy of Pyramus and Phisbe that | 
will never please. 

Quince. You’ve caught some fleas? | 

Bottom (shouting). There are things 
in this comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe 
that will never please. 

Quince. Ay, ay. As how? 

Bottom. First, Pyramus must draw his 
sword to kill himself, 

Starveling. Well, what would you 
have him draw it for? To open a tin 
of sardines ? 

Bottom. Which the ladies can never 
abide. 

Starveling. If they don’t like it they | 
can lump it. 

And so forth. Mr. Ascue, however, | 
intends for the present to stick to| 
SHAKSPEARE. 

None the less it will, perhaps, come to | 








Tramp. “Catt mim ovr, Mister! Catt nim ore!” 











be the custom to attach a cockney writer 
to every theatre where old comedy is to 
be revived. Weare convinced that in 
London no old play, however witty and 
well written in its original form, could 
be a failure in revival if a sufficient! 


|number of characters said, “Go and eat 


coke” a sufficient number of times. 








A Dewicate Matrer.—The Louth Uni-! 
versity Extension Society announces “ A 
Course of Six Lectures on The Age of 
Elizabeth.” Surely the question could 
be settled in one. 


| 
The Realistic School of Fiction. | 
“ Reaching the courtyard of the station she 
unostentatiously hailed a hansom, and having 
given her new address to the cabman, took | 
her seat.” The Gambler. 
Tur author, at any rate, leaves nothing | 
to chance. 





“These goods, made of pure wool, are 
specially adapted for gentlemen wintering 
abroad in consequence of their valuable 
absorbent properties.”"—Adot.in “ T'he Morning 
Post,” 

Tus is letting the embezzler down 
pretty gently. 
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ADAPTED FOR AMATEURS. 


Dear Mer. Peycs,—I am a dramatic 
author to whom an untoward combina- 
tion of circumstances has so far denied 
a West-End appearance. Not that I 
am one of the great unacted ; far from it. 
Amateurs ery for me! As, however, I 
have found from experience that the 
conditions of amateur productions seldom 
admit of a perfect interpretation of the 
writer's meaning, | am preparing a 
version of my work in which all such 
contingencies shall be foreseen. I append 
a brief example of my method. It will 
be observed that it contains nothing 
which even the most amateur company 
cannot present im exact accord with the 
instructions of the author. It is, in 
short, a play that nobody can spoil. 

Yours faithfally, 
Arruur Pixgro Rostysoy. 


Trre (which ean be changed to any- 
thing else in order to avoid payment of 
royalties 

SUITED AT LAST! 

The interest of the piece commences, 
before the rising of the curtain, with a 
sustained pianoforte recital, comprising 
the Overture to Zampa, Three Dances 
from Henry VILI., and The Eton Boat 
Song (twice repeated). Through the 
music a confused hammering should be 
heard at intervals. Finally the curtain 
rises quite suddenly in the middle of a 
bar, and reveals 


The Great Hall of Bilton Castle. The 


room measures 13. feet by 9, and is 
furnished with a table c. and chairs rR. 
and 1. At one side is a door opening 


into a narrow On the opposite 


passage. 


passage. 
side another door into the same 
it back a window, with view of distant 
mountains. The Lic pht is that of four oil 
foot lamps, one 


NTU A; ing. 


Enter ANGELINA, a beautiful young girl 
u ith a pronounced complexion. She 
trips over the eross-har at the foot of 
the door 

Lnge lina ‘s nau libly for five 
minutes, then louder And if he did but 
suspect his true intentions, I tremble for 
the result. (N.B. About half-way through 
this soliloquy the lights in the auditorium, 
should be lowered 


murme 


pre viously full on, 
abruptly.) But hark! Who comes here ? 
Listening at door.) Yes, it is the 
Duke's footstep. Confusion ! 

A pause. Then enter x. the Duke of 
Bitton, with 
flowing white-upon-black hair. He 
trips over the cross-bar. 

Duke. Yes, ANGELINA, your ear has 
not deceived you, albeit the acoustic 
properties of the castle led you to expect 
me by a door opposite to that by which 
I actually entered. But stay! 
that to speak which brooks no delay ! 

Angelina (seating herself). Can it be | 


an elderly aristocrat 


| the mystery of my birth! 


I have | 


I am all 
attention. 

Duke. Then hearken! Never shall I 
cease to remember—(A significant pause, 
they look at one another anxiously)—| 
say, never shall I forget—{ Another pause). 
But hold ! (Produeing small buff-coloured 


volume) Iwill recite the fatal particulars | 


as printed. 
edition of the play 
FREeXcH AND Co.) 
remains but to sign our contract. 
you pens and ink ? 

Angelina. No. 

Duke. Paper ? 

Angelina. No. 

Duke. A pencil ? 

Angelina, Alas, no! All the hand 
properties have been forgotten. 

e. No matter! I[ will write it 
with my forefinger on the tablecloth. 
(Does so.) Come! Your signature! 

Angelina. Never ! 
Duke. Perdition ! 
revenged ! 
[ Haut R. He trips over the cross-bar. 
Angelina. What can I do? I am 
deserted by all. 


ished by Sam 
Nothing therefore 


But I 


Enter Epwiy, L. He comes in gaily, 
tripping over the eross-bar. 

Edwin. ot so. Ll amhere. At last, 

dearest, we are alone! But wait, I have 


left the door open. 

Angelina. Heed it not, beloved. The 
Mysterious Hand will close it. (The door 
shuts.) Said I not so? 

Edwin. At last, dearest, we are 

if ‘roasing R. 
Enchanting prospec t! 

CU rossing I 
You are mine. (Placing two 


Mine, body and 


alone. 
Angelina. 


Edwin. 
fingers on her waist.) 
soul! 

Angelina(apprehensively). 
is Heaven ! 

Edwin (slightly inclining head towards 
her). My heaven is on your lips! 

Angelina (averting hers by an equal 
distance). I faint with rapture ! 

Edwin (with obvious relief, 
briskly L.). But a truce to such happiness, 
[ have a secret to reveal. 

a What is that ? 

Edwin. Er | He hesitates. 

Angelina. Why do you not speak? 
(He is silent.) Ah! I see it all. You 
no longer love me! Is that your secret ? 

[He is still silent ; she stands wateh- 
ing him, her lips moving con- 
vulsively. 

Edwin. Icannot say. I feel as though 
someone at the left-hand bottom corner 
of the stage, were trying to suggest 
something to me. 

Angelina. Ah! Do not reject it. 
the Mysterious Voice ! 

Edwin. I am _ not rejecting it. 
too faint. (Half turning 1.) 
What do you say? 


The thought 


crossing 


It is 
What ? 


(Proceeds to do so -from the | 





Have | 


| 


| 


will be| 


| 


It is | 


louder. Louder yet! I am not able to 
hear what you say ! 

(N.B. This is a truly Maeterlinekian 
touch, the convenience of which will 
be obvious to every amateur. 

Angelina (at the conclusion of 

lengthy dialogue). It cannot be. 1 am 
betrothed to the Duke. 

Edwin. Betrothed ! 

hope ? 


Angelina. 


Then there is no 


None. Hark! (She starts 
violently.) What noise was that? 
Edwin. It sounded like a shot. 
Angelina. Something has happened. 
[A paper bag is heard to explode, off. 
Edwin (repeating himself). It sounded 
| like a shot. 


Enter an aged retainer. He trips over 
the eross-bar. 
Aged Retainer (amusedly). Alas! My 
master is no more! 
Edwin. No more! AncGe.ina, then you 
are free to become my bride. 
He takes her hand, at the same time 
nodding towards the corner of stage. 
Angelina. Yes, Epwiy. We are 
“ Suited at Last!” 
[Tentative embrace by Epwty. 
leau. 
Edwin (in a hoarse whisper). Curtain ! 
|The curtain descends about two feet 
and then sticks. 
Angelina (same tone). ( ‘urtain !! 
Aged Ret. Curtain!!! 
The Mys ste rious Voice. 
For heaven's sake play something ! 
National Anthem heard. Exeunt E DWIN, 
Ancetina, and Aged Retainer hur- 
riedly. The stage is empty. The 
curtain falls. 


Tab- 


ee 





“MAMMON WEEK BY WEEK.” 
TuroGmorton LounGer.) 
Feb. 27, 1906. 

(rilt-edged Securities. Consolsdzooped 
on a rumour that Mr. Joun Burys is 
refusing to pay Income Tax, and closed 
; down. L.C.C. stock, however, was 
buoyant on enthusiastic support from 
Paris, and Water Boards rose ~ on the 
last snow-storm. 

Colonial and Foreign Stocks. New 
Zealand Three and a-half per cents shed 
a full point when the report reached 
the “House” that Mr. Seppon is about 
to publish a complete set of his speeches, 
to be sold on the hire-purchase system ; 
but a market rumour that The Times 
is preparing a new edition of the Eney- 
clopedia induced a brisk gamble in 


NoTES BY OUR 


Morocco Fours and an even livelier 
demand for Levantine stocks. 
Yankee Railroads——Now that Miss 


RooseVELT’s wedding is over, the inevit- 


| able reaction is following on Wall Street's 


frantic gamble of last week. Mr. W. 
Lawsoy, it will be remembered, pre- 


You must speak | dicted that the wedding presents and 
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The Professor (to pupil). “I NEED HARDLY IMPRESS UPON You, Sin, THE NECESSITY 


MORE JIU-JITSU. 


OF CAREFULLY WATCHING EVERnyTUING I Do! 








trousseau would travel over the Balti-! 
more and Ohio line, and his determined | 
“bull” raid on B. and O.’s raised the | 
stock four dollars above the highest price | 
touched during the coon-song boom of | 
1901. ¥ 
Industrials.—The chief feature has 
been a persistent selling of omnibus 
stock, doubtless due to the growing 
popularity of motor-bus honeymoons, 
Society's latest fad. “ Snap-shot ” shares 
made a sharp rise on the rumour of 
another Royal engagement. 

Mining Markets._-In the Kaffir circus 
things have been very jumpy this week, 
but the Jungle was torpid, and even 
the news that a large consignment of 
snakes had just been exported to Ham- 
burg failed to rouse it from its lethargy. 
The outstanding feature of the miscella- 
neous market has been a heavy slump 
in copper, following on the recent very 
favourable balance-sheets of “ penny-in- 
the-slot’”’ companies. The market has 
been staggering under the last load | 
emptied upon it. 

Money.— Business at the Bank of 
England has been very congested lately, 
and we hear from an authoritative inside 
source that grave apprehension is being | 








felt that the Bank Rate will be raised 


to 2} milesan hour. The usual Saturday 


withdrawal of threepenny-bits, for in 


stance, was exceptionally heavy last week. 








THE PEOPLE'S POETS. 

fOn reading through a Monster Album of the 
Most Celebrated Comic Songs of the Day 
Broruer bards, whose words are printed 

In this Monster Album, would 
You be angry if I hinted 

They are not so very good ? 
Would you show some irritation 

If you found out that I had, 
Without further reservation, 

Summed them up as very bad ? 


For, to put the matter plainly 
(Candour is a fault of mine), 

I have searched the volume vainly 
For a single decent line. 

Surely all those verbal terrors 
Cannot possibly be due 

To a plague of printer's errors : 
Some must owe themselves to you! 


Yet these lines I do not care for 
Have been sung with great success 

In the music-halls and, therefore, 
Must have merit, more or less. 





Though they may not be a model 
For their kind, they cannot be 
Such abominable twaddle 
As they, somehow, seem to me, 


Do I lack the analytic 
Quality that should belong 
To the favourable critic 
Of a modern comic song ? 
Tell me what it is amuses 
Crowded audiences while 
It persistently refuses 
Me the solace of a smile. 


Can it be your trick of making 
Rhymes that are not rhymes at all 
Sets the countless waistcoats shaking, 

Nightly, in a music-hall ? 

Can your favourite employment 
Of a line that will not sean 
Cause such streperous enjoyment 

In the ordinary man ? 


Can you, merely by ignoring 
Lisptey Murray's famous laws, 
Set the many-headed roaring 
Its tumultuous applause ? 
This hypothesis engages 
Me as, thoughtfully, I turn 
These exasperating pages, 
Which I am about to burn. 
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Our Only Subaltern (by way of enlivening the evening). “Come on, Boys! 
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Imacine I'm THE RED!” 











THE SOCIAL SEMINARY. 


To know the imitation thing 
From otaia (the essence) ! 


\ lady has pronounced the first of Dr. Evi. | Can woman change her mental range, 


Remwn's 


lectures upon PLato to be tréa chic. | 


So Greek is not condemned to die: 
From Ruapamantuus’ clutches 

A trifle has been taken by 
Persuasion of a Duchess ; 

Hellas shall not go all to pot, 
Nor down the darkling way fare ; 

Her noblest sage is now the rage 
With denizens of Mayfair. 


In no sequestered Academe 
Nor turreted quadrangle, 
They con the strange Utopian dream, 
The dialectic Ww rangle ; 
Superbly dressed St. George’s (W.) 
Attends the course in carriages, 
lhe flow of soul is fixed to roll 
~ 45 at Claridge’s. 


In time for lunch the ladies come : 
Their cutlets and potato 

Precede « mingled pabulum 
Of Dr. Reson and Puato ; 

He sets the brains of chatelaines 
In quite a pleasant flutter, 

He fills the hearts of wives of Barts 
With views too deep to utter! 


Yet we can hardly hope he'll bring 





Park Lane, by easy lessons, 


Tuned to a wholly new key, 
From idle chats on frills and hats 
To ethics and the puxn ? 


Not she! But now, when tempests rise, 
And feuds are hourly ripened 

Against a tongue whose sad demise 
Will dock the tutor’s stipend, 

We gladly learn of fees to earn 
From fashionable maidens, 

When once our fairs in gilded squares 
Have caught the Hellene cadence. 


We ‘ll see —as soon as fancy’s fire 
Touches the ready tinder 

That admirably coiffured choir 
Elucidating Pindar ; 

The really smart shall learn by heart 
The Chian poet's fable, 

And keep the glib but trusty crib 
On every boudoir table. 


Hopes lie upon the Olympians’ knees : 
If they will kindly nod at us, 

There is a chance for Homer Teas, 
And Evenings with Heroporvs ; 

When Public Schools have lost their 

Rules 

| Of Accidence, oh! what'll 

Be quite so chic as Attic Greek, 

| So twee as ArisToTLe ? 


THE NEW MAGNANIMITY. 

‘We are very glad to see that Mr. Jouy 
Burns appeared at the Prime Miyister’s dinner 
on Saturday night in the customary dress of a 
Privy Councillor. In doing so he showed both 
good sense and good taste, and we can assure 
him that none of his political opponents who 
are worth any consideration whatever will so 
far deviate from these qualities as to make this 
very proper act of respect to the Kine the occa- 
sion for sarcasin or animadversion.”— Globe. | 

Mr. Burns must be greatly relieved by 
the good taste and generosity of this 
paragraph. No more will his clothes 
be made the occasion of sarcasm or 
animadversion. He may rest at ease. 
Henceforward it is his statesmanship 
only that will concern his critics—or 
those of them that can rise above party- 
feeling to the study of that science. 
But what a picture—the staff of our 
pink contemporary, with their hands 
on their well-bred hearts and their faces 
shining with honest self-approval, decid- 
ing in solemn conclave that Mr. Burxs, 
having done the correct thing in the 
matter of costume, is to be encouraged, 
commended, and spared further gibes! 
What would the author of Sartor Resartus 
have tosay? And where are our historical 
| painters, that this scene in the evolution 
| of journalistic manners and magnanimity 





| is not put on record ? 
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THE RETURN OF ARTHUR. | 


: “THERE CAME A BARK THAT, BLOWING FORWARD, BORE | 
KING ARTHUR, LIKE A MODERN GENTLEMAN | 
OF STATELIEST PORT; AND ALL THE PEOPLE CRIED, 
‘ARTHUR IS COME AGAIN, HE CANNOT DIE.’”—Texwysow, Morte d’ Arthur. | 
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WATCHING YOUR FURNITURE BEING MOVED IN. 


ANYTHING AT ALL LIKE THEM!!” 


House of Commons, Monday night, 
February 19.—* Talk about the sucking 
dove,” said the Member ror Sark, look- 
ing across at the desolated Front Opposi- 
tion Bench; “when it comes to cooing 
you gently it isn’t in it with Dow Jost.” 

General Election has wrought many 
changes: no metamorphosis so complete 
as that of the ex-Corontan Secretary on 
this his first appearance in the thronged 
assembly of new Parliament. Doubtless 
only temporary. Better make note of it 
whilst it is dominant. 

Some of us remember the familiar, 
recurrent, scene that marked his inter- 
position in debate in the shattered 
Parliament Prisce Artaur led. When 
he rose, alert, aggressive, men on the 





That Pushing Young Person from over the way (who has come to call at her old home 
LEAST! YOU KNOW WE'RE RIGHT OPPOSITE, SO IT DOESN'T SEEM STRANGE AT ALL REALLY.—Yot 
COURSE, WE DON’T WANT NEARLY 80 MUcH room.—Oun! I’M sURE YOU WON'T MIND MY TELLING YOU, WILL You? We HAVE 80 ENJOYED 


ONE'S BELONGINGS UP WHEN ONE HAS TO BRING THEM OUT INTO THE DAYLIGHT; 
DO TELL ME, WHERE DID YOU GET ALL THOSE QUZER CHINESE PICTURES, AND WHAT DO THEY REPRESENT? WE CAN'T THINK; WE NEVER BAW 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P 


2 
“ 


my oF 





RATHER A TRYING VISITOR. 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


“Ou, NO; YOU MUSTN'T WORRY ABOUT US IN THE 


SEE WE'RE SUCH A 8MALL PARTY NOW, #0, OF 


WHAT A LOT OF QUAINT, OLD-FAsHIONED Coppen THINGS You HAavE!!—BuT now IT DORs sHOW 


crowded Benches around him drew 
themselves together in pleased anticipa- 
tion of sport. They fired his blood with 
strenuous cheer. This afternoon when 
he rose to open debate on Address from 
Opposition side the few score Members 
behind him, flotsam and jetsam from 
wreck of long-triumphant Party, valiantly 
cheered. Howarp Viscext contributed 
fully one-half of the sound. Even so it 
was chillingly feeble. 

Situation on Front Bench is made the 
more embarrassing by incursion of 
Nationalists and Labour Members on 
Benches below Gangway. That a part 
of the House which nominally belongs 
to the re-united Unionist Opposition. 
Alack! there are not sufficient good men 


THEY DO LOOK 80 DIFFERENT, Don’T THEY!? Yee! On! anv 


and true to fillit. So undesirable aliens 
swarming over, have taken possession o! 
the land. 

This creates situation unknown to 
oldest Member. At worst of times, even 
with Liberals in 1886 and again in 1896 
there were suflicient in measure to 
go round -Benches above and below 
Gangway. When a cheer rose from one 
quarter it was echoed from the other 
giving semblance of full Party muster 
lined up in face of foe. To-day the mas 
of hostile insurgents below Gangway 
throws a pall of gloomy silence over a 
full half of the Opposition side. Effect 
indescribably ghastly; depressing even 
to the dauntless soul of Dow José. Par 
‘ticularly notable in his voice. No more 
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Roprox’s Guost. 
The Solicitor-General. “1 say, you know, it’s really absolutely ghastly having one’s own 
ghost always about the place! Upon my word I wish Chaplin had beaten him!” 
(Mr. Arn-ld L-pt-n, Member for Sleaford, and Sir W-ll-m R-bs-n.) 


rang forth the clarion cry with which, {in catching the concluding words. De- 
seven short months ago, he was wontto| jected in appearance, apologetic in 
fall upon Free-Fooders clustered near | manner, hesitating in phrase, he achieved 
him or upon Free-Traders seated oppo-| the feeblest speech the perplexed Mace 
site. More than once his voiee, strangely | has heard from him these thirty years. 
hesitating, fell so low there was difficulty; C.-B. and his friends will make a 
mistake if they regard the change as 
permanent. It was due to the first 
acute realisation of the change in the 
Parliamentary situation, possibly accen- 
tuated by fleeting indisposition. Don 
José is at his best with his back to the 
wall fighting against overwhelming 
odds. That is an attitude he may be 
expected to resume when familiarity has 
|melted the chilling influences prevalent 
| to-night. 
| Business done. — Address moved. 
Actaxp in seconding it delivered speech 
far above average attained at this stale, 
| unprofitable performance ; well deserved 
|the applause it evoked and the compli- 
|ments lavished by Leaders on both sides. 
| Tuesday night.—In one of those 
‘flashes of genius which sometimes illu- 
imine Parliamentary debate Howarp 
| Vincext this afternoon hit upon an idea 
| that promises to give picturesque touch 
|to our proceedings. Referring to a new 
|German Tariff hostile to this country 
coming into force next week, he trium- 

Tue Cozpex Cis phantly asked, “ Whatare the Government | 
In Mr. Chamberlain's old seat. | soing to do about that ?” 

(Mr. H-r-ld C-x.) From a seat below Gangway on Minis- 








terial side came a voice promptly, 
decisively, answering “ Nothing.” 

Turning in the direction whence the 
interruption came, his eagle eye fell 
full upon a pink necktie of dispropor- 
tionate size. Dazzled by the sight, and 
recognising in the wearer the ex-Secretary 
of the Cobden Club, he scornfully dis- 
puted the impartiality of his judg- 
ment. But it was not Harotp Cox after 
all. 

“T said it,” confessed a new Member 
seated further back. 

Shading his eyes from the glare of 
the necktie and fixing them upon the 
reckless interrupter, Howarp VINcENT 
severely remarked, “Oh, you said it. 
But perhaps the hon. Member has no 
special knowledge of the question.” 

Up rose the new Member and proudly 
proclaimed, “I am an employer who 
imports foreign iron and so gives employ- 
ment to English Labour.” 

This certainly awkward for the Shef- 
field Knight's argument. The blow 
driven home by hilarious cheers from 
the crowded Ministerial Benches. Then 
it was he diverted attention by a clever 
move. Immemorial custom of Members 
to allude to each other in debate as 
“the hon. Member,” “the right hon. 
Member,” or “the noble Lord,” as the 
case may be. Howarp Vrvcent, not 
knowing the gentleman’s name or the 
constituency for which he sat, proceeded 
thenceforth with note of subtle, but 
none the less effective, scorn to allude to 
his interlocutor as “The hon. Manufac- 
turer.” 

There is, of course, nothing criminal 
or even despicable in being a manu- 
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In ALL His GLORY. 
(A surreptitious sketch in Downing Street.) 
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facturer. If he does not belong to one 
of the trades that is “ going” or “ gone,” 
a manufacturer is frequently a person 
in comfortable circumstances. But if 
you want to know to what depths human 
frailty might drag a man, making him 
repellant to the higher instinct of 
cultured humanity, you should have 
heard the inflection in Howarp Vixcent’s 
voice when he referred throughout the 
remainder of his speech to the anony- 
mous Member as “The hon. Manu- 
facturer.” 

Apart from scathing rebuke intended 
to be conveyed, this method of indicat- 
ing a Member obviously has advantages. 
There are twenty-nine hon. manu- 
facturers in the present House. Also 
tere are eleven provision dealers, four 
drapers, one mineral water manufac- 
turer, one druggist, and an auctioneer. 
Now example has been set in influential 
quarter, we may expect the intervention 
of any of these gentlemen in debate to 
bring references to “the hon. provision 
dealer who sits opposite,” “the hon. 
draper who has just sat down,” or “ the 
hon. mineral water manufacturer who 
made so admirable a speech on the 
subject of explosives illustrated by the 
repressive action of wire when deftly 
bound round corks and attached to the 
necks of bottles.” 

Business done.—Many speeches on 
divers subjects. 

Friday night.— Everyone delighted to 
note how C.-B. celebrates his triumphant 
promotion by new departure in manner 
of speech. Whilst Leader of the Oppo- 
sition, the duty falling to him of taking 
prominent part in set debate, he was 
wont to come down loaded with manu- 
script which he ineffectively read to a 
bored audience. He was supported by 
the example of the ever-lamented Squire 
or Mawoop, whose impromptus, born in 
the glades of the New Forest or by the 
study fire in his town house, were read | 
with commanding gusto to an unappre- 
ciative House. 

Effect in both cases identical. The 
House would rather listen to a halting 
speech stumbled through with honest 
intent for a painful ten minutes than 
to a finished oration fairly written 
out and unfalteringly read for half-an- 
hour. The pity of it is, alike with C.-B. 
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GEN NT= FIN TA 


“WELL, LITTLE ONE, HOW MANY Brotners anp Sisters wave you Gor?” 


“Oxe BrorTuer aNd ONE SISTER. 
“I’M BETTER OFF THAN YOU. 


How MANY HAVE You Gor? 
I'VE GoT FOUR OF EacH.” 


“On, THEN YOUR MOTHER HAVE GOT EIGHT TO WasH.” 











In his speech at opening of debate on| From The Sporting Life.—‘ Will Mr 
Address he was assisted by notes in| Cuamper.atn forward his address to Perer 





and the Squire, there was no necessity 
for inflicting the penance. C.-B. is a) 
trained and able debater, quick to see 
the weakness in the enemy’s argument, | 
ready to answer him in clear phrase, 
here and there illumined with the 
precious light of humour. 

It was only of late years, doubtless 
depressed by the circumstances attendant 
on a Liberal Opposition before it was 
vivified by Don Jos#’s agency, that he 
fell into bad habit. Since new Parliament 
met he has reverted to a better style. 





stating the Ministerial position with 
regard to Foreign Affairs and Home 
Legislation. That proper enough. 
for most part, necessarily when replying 


to Don José, he spoke on spur of moment, 


and drove it home too. In seconding 
the motion for the election of SreaKeEr, a 
ceremonially ordered business in which a 
written address was possible and might 
have been excused, he delivered a perfect 
little speech without the aid of notes, 
Business done. — Still harping on 


Address. 





Gotz, care of The Sporting Life Office, at 
once?” We hope Mr. Cuampercaw will 
I 


But | stand out for the Jiu-Jitsu style. 


Half a Honeymoon. 

Berore his wedding, we are told, Mr 
Lonaworta attended the House of Repre 
sentatives, and then “ paired for a fort 
night.” 

From a contemporary we learn that Mr 
Loxeowortn’s house is only “two stories 
(sic) high.” But then American stories 
are often rather tall. 
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ALL-TRUEISM. 


“Tyere are marked signs of the re- 
vival of romance,” says “ Ambrosia”’ in 


The World, and we are inclined to agree | 


with her. Indeed, we had noticed lately 


on our own account that an Age of! 


Quixotism was impend- 
ing, and that the Ro- 
mantic Spirit was 
ready abroad m our 
newspapers and on our 
hoardings. Amongst 
other encouraging evi 
dences of the New 
Chivalry we are de 
lighted to learn the fol 
lowing 

The Chinese coolies 
will no longer be boiled 
in oil, put to death by 
tie Thousand Slices, 
vw otherwise imconve - 
nicneed for trifling in 
fractions of their con 
tract with the Transvaal 
slave drivers; on the 
other hand, the resident 
Randlords will wear the 
“ cangue ” to make sport 
for the next holiday of 
the virtuous’ British 
working-man elector 

The proseriptions, 
dragonades, noyades, 
ind Sicilian Vespers 
which have decimated, 
desolated, and made a 
howling wilderness of 
the Distressful Island 
luring the past twenty 
“resolute 
government ” shall now 
come to an end, Every 
English child shall be 


compulsorily 


years of 


taught 
write, for 
instance, Dublin as 
“Baile Ath-Cliath,’ 
Cole as “* Mact ‘umhaill,’ 
* Seumas,”’ 
and his own name in the 
most improbable Irish 
spelling possible. The 
Nationalist M.P.’s, who 
have hitherto been 
gagged in the House of 
Commons, shall now be 
allowed to champion 
the woes of Ireland in 
Erse (that is, if they - 
can manage it : 

The national scandal known as “ Tea 
on the Terrace” shall be forthwith 
abolished, but whelks and fried fish 
may be served to Labour Members by 
attendant Countesses, who, however, are 
not to demand or expect gratuities. 

The Gibson girls who have not yet 
captured Peers shall be allowed to 


Gaelic, and 


Jame s as 


Fen “Bac vee 





consider this year as Leap Year. 
Any girl, unmarried and between the 
ages of seventeen and seventy, may, pro 
hde vice, entitle herself a ‘‘ Gibson girl.” 
Any Peer may thereupon give his vote, 
in case of emergency, as “ Not Content. 


Z1G-ZG. 


——~, 


Gilded Johnny. “ How Loxa WILL IT TAKE YOUR BALLY Can To Get TO VictoRIA? 
Cabby. “On, JUST ABOUT THE SAME TIME AS AN ORDINARY Kes, Sie.” 


Euthanasia. 


“T am very glad to tell you that your 
herbs are doing my face good —it is 
dying away lovely.”—Adrt. in “The 
South Wales Evening Echo.” 

We console ourselves with the thought 
that at any rate its last hours were 


beautiful. 










THE “HOUSE” IN BEING. 
Items of interest not generally known.) 

Tue opening of Parliament by the 
Kyo is an event of such recent occurrence 
that a few details about the “ House” 
which might eseape the ordinary ob- 
server) cannot fail to 
be of interest to our 
readers. 

Situated —as it un- 
doubtedly is—on the 
banks of the river 
(Thames), the “* House ” 
enjoys a unique prospect 
| of St. Thomas's Hospital, 
possessed probably by 
(no other building of its 
kind, at any rate in 
| London. 

Standing on the Ter- 
race and gazing towards 
the farther shore, we 
observe the graceful 
outlines of Westminster 
Bridge on our left, but 
on turning round and 
facing the House again 
we find (as no doubt 
many an M.P. has done 
before us) that the same 
bridge is now on our 
right ! 


The Clock Tower, a 
itower of no inconsider- 
lable height, derives its 
name from the fact that 
it contains a time-piece 
(near the top), the hands 
of which are said to be 
considerably longer than 
those of even a good- 
sized kitchen clock. 


The Library is a fair- 
sized room in which 
Members can write their 
letters without paying 
for the note-paper and 
ready - gummed = enve- 
lopes, enjoying also 
the free use of excellent 
blotting paper, which 
is frequently renewed as 
occasion demands. 





The Dining Room, 
'when full of Members, 
» |presents quite an ani- 
|mated appearance, with 
its snowy table-cloths, 
sparkling glass and cutlery. Deft-handed 
waiters flit hither and thither, taking up 
a plate here and putting down a glass 
there —very much, in fact, as they do in 
a good-class restaurant. For the benefit 
of teetotalers it should be added that 
water may be had for the asking. 
Space forbids 
[It does, indeed ! —Ep.] 
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LUCRETIUS AT LOCKHART'S. 


Encouracep by the resounding success 
of the lectures on Piato at Claridge’s 
(whose praises are sung in verse in 
another column), a committee of ladies | ( 
have arranged with the proprietors of 
Lockhart’s for the delivery of a supple- 
mental series on the Roman philosophers 
by the renowned encyclopedist Dr. 
ScoLemit Srreicu. 

The subject of the first lecture, held 
last Friday afternoon, was Lwvcretivs, 
and the great hall of the central cocoa 
rooms in Hertford Street, Mayfair, was 
packed to repletion when Professor 


Bantu tribes, but Gumperrz had dis- 
covered in the rock sepulchres of Anatolia 
unmistakable glyptic evidence that a 
game closely resembling hockey was 
played by the odalisques of Angora. 
At this point there was a pause for 
ar thea By pots of splash aid door- 
steps being the favourite pabulum, and 
while the audience discussed these the 
Professor warbled La donna é mobile.) 
Resuming the thread of his lecture, 
Dr. Streicu pointed out that the theory 
which ascribed the death of Lucretivs 
to a love potion had been generally 
rejec ‘ted by the hierophants of the Higher 





Criticism. This, in his view, furnished 


was the great pioneer in the high art of 
geopolitical gastronomy, which they wer 
assembled that day to promote by ever) 
means in their power. She was probably | 
of Basque origin, of the authentic | 
Escualdun type, and had emigrated to 
Egypt with a troupe of Celto-lberian 
snake-charmers. 

Professor Srreicu entreated his hearers 
whatever their politics might be, to culti 
vate their personality. Character wit! 
out personality ceased to be cephalic, and 
degenerated into an anzemic palimpesecst 
Puuratons, the Etruscan Bacchus, Api 





—— 


| 





‘and Lampertus HerrzreLpensis, were 


mitkt of Tyre, Admiral Javrécumerny 
all 
of them more 








Srreicu, tastefully 
gowned in the lati- 


less concrete exam 





clave of a Roman 
senator, assumed a 
recumbent position 
at thetriclintumand 
at once launched 
into his subject. 
All the critics, from 
IamBLicuus to VAN 
VioTeN, observed 
Dr.Srreicu, had pro- 
ceeded on the radi- 
cally false assump- 
tion that Lucretius 
was a serious philo- 
sopher and a miso- 
gynist. There 
could not be a 
more colossal mis- 
take. He was in 
reality the Martinus 
Scristerus of later 
Republican Rome, 
and, as TESCHEMA- 
cHer had conclu- 
sively proved, a 
strong advocate of 
marriage with the 
deceased wife’s sis- 
ter. Dismissing 
these arid pedantries 
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gens, 





ples of the failure 
to develop person 
ality, and even those 
who had never 
heard of them be 
fore might well 
take warning by 
their fate. For him 
self he had always 


been a confirmed 
Quinologist, and 
attributed his lite 
rary success chiefly 
to the enunciation 
of disputable pro 
positions in sesqui 
pedalian phrase 
ology profusely 
sprinkled with the 
names of unfamiliar 
authors, and in the 
company of a suffi 
cient number of 
adulatory neophytes 
of the impression 
able gender. 

The quest of the 
simple life was hope 
less and unsatisfy 
ing. Rather should 
their aim be to 
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in his lucid exor- 
dium the lecturer 
then embarked upon 
an interesting 
digression on the melodie system of! 
Croatian folk tunes, several of which he 
cantillated in an _ exquisite falsetto, 
accompanying himself on a ezimbalom 
which had been presented to him (with 


A Gorr Case was 





a course of lessons thrown in) by the late | 


hereditary Hospodar of WALLACHIA. 
Woman, resumed Dr. Srreicn, after a 
brilliant cadenza, was necessarily a 
negligible factor in the geopolitics of 
the Fescennine phalansteries. Yet even 
here she exercised an influence none the 
less cephalic for being indirect. (Sen- 
sation.) Even in these unpropitious 
surroundings she had already realised 
the necessity of Nierzscue’s profound 
dictum, il faut méditerraniser la musique. 
Skirt dancing was a loat art amongst the 
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RECENTLY BEFORZ 


strong presumptive evidence of its in- 


trinsic credibility. Kuyxo PLINckHAUsEN, 
however, had pointed out, with the 
raffiné subtlety which marked the etymo- 
logical quidnunes of Upsala, that it was 
probably not a philtre but a filter of the 
pre-Pasteurian epoch which was the cause 
of the Roman poet’s regrettable decease. 
Butsuch bacteriological speculations must 
always be looked upon with suspicion. 
Much more plausible was the conjecture 
of Scuyorr von Carorsrecp, the famous 
populariser of Oryxrruoparcus’ theory of 
invertible counterpoint, that Lucrerivs’ 
poem was a translation of the libretto of a 
Coptie oratorio in which Cieopatra had 
sustained a leading réle. Now CieopaTra, 
whatever Wixkter and Birr might say, 





emotionalise reason 
to de-simplify the 
_ obvious, and to sub | 
stitute » for 0 sterile Monism the voluptuous | 
régime of polysyllabic thaumaturgy 
The Professor, in conclusion, translated | 

the lines beginning suave mari magno | 
into Telugu, Toltec, Algonquin, Swahili, | 
and Mwso-Gothic, and gave a wonderfully 
realistic imitation of a symposium | 
| 

| 
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between Canon Cueyne, Dr. Hanwack, 
Lord Hauirax, and M. Poseponosrzerr. 





“ Rats,” says The Scotsman, “ has been 
in the ascendant in this district since 
quite an early hour.” One is certainly 
a little tired of the commonplace expres 
sion, “Isn't the rain coming down?” 
and The Scoteman does well to strike out 
a new line. 
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TO AN INFANT APE. 


A baby monkey, the only one ever born in the menagerie, has 
recently made its appearance at the Zoological Gardens. } 
Younc WituaMm, when a week or two ago 
Your infant lips pronounced their primal crow ; 
When, carefully washed and brought outside to dry, 
The precincts loomed on your expectant eye, 
Just at the moment, enterprising elf, 
No one was more astonished than yourself. 
No spicy nut grove sighing in the breeze, 
No playmates pendant from adjoining trees, 
No maiden aunts in whose exiguous fur 
Fleet parasites should properly occur, 
No cocoanuts were there, no ripe banana 
Wherewith to pound your fellow quadrumana, 
No Amazonian glade whose fastness woos 
The spider monkey's pensive-eyed papoose, 
The while his parents pulverize the rash 
Intruder with the well-timed calabash ; 
No ruined temple where the hungry 
kaa 
Swallows 
papa 
Nought (though a vague uncertainty 
anent 
The species you propose to represent 
Compels this careful pen tointroduce 
A background broad but just a trifle 
loose) 
Nought— to conclude the phrase 
could you detect 
Such asa new-laid monkey 
expect ; 
Instead a view incomparably triste, a 
Momentous dulness occupied the 
vista. 
Yonder across the intervening space 
A languid stork exploits his amorous 
grace, 
While close at hand unsavoury pens 
confine 
The prickly but innocuous porcu- 
pine. 
About thy cage the vulgar human 
tribe 
Pronounce the wheeze and urge the 
ill-bred gibe, 
Turn up their noses if thy ways displease, 
Or smile at thy adhesive properties, 
Or criticise thy looks, while one small creature 
Says, “ Lor, Exiza, ain't it just like teacher!” 


the baby Bandar-log’s | 





} 


might | 


Well mayst thou view with ill-concealed disgust 
The casual refuse charitably thrust 

Under thy nose; the unromantic rusk, 

The orange’s unappetising husk ; 

Well may it irk when youths with shiny faces 
Prod thee with walking-sticks in tender places. 
Yet are there compensations to thy lot, 

Evils that men endure and monkeys not, 
Recurring troubles which the captive ape 

Is fortunately able to escape. 

No anxious crowd of fashion’s hierophants 
Await from thee the dernier crt in pants ; 

You will not suffer apprehension lest 

The art cravat should mar the fancy vest ; 

At thy devoted head no matron hurls 

Her seven charming (and unmarried) girls ; 
On thee no Bridge-distracted female rounds 


ee 


“ WITH THEE CONVERSING I FORGET ALL TIME.” 


For going “ hearts” on insufficient grounds ; 

No motor bus from which you strive in vain, 
Once having mounted, to descend again, 

Shatters your nerves, nor will you be annoyed 
By the existence of the unemployed. 

Here will you sit with calm abstracted mien, 
Your face well nourished and your mind serene, 
Nor stir at all save haply to ensnare 

Some passing toque, or dubious tuft of hair; 
Here you will live admired of every eye, 

And they will duly stuff you when you die. 
Really, I think (there, there, my son, don’t baw), 
You haven't done so badly after all. ALGOL. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Like all writers who have early made their mark, the 
author of John Chilcote, M.P., putting forth fresh effert,. is 
confronted by the rivalry of. herself. Is The Gambler 
(Hvtcursson) as good as Mrs. Tuurston’s last book or her 
——_—first? One who was, if not actually the 
\first, in the first flight of those who 
irecognised the genius of the currently 
unknown writer of The Cirele, confi- 
dently answers in the affirmative. As 
a piece of literary workmanship it is the 
best thing she has done. The most 
delightful chapters are the earlier and 
the later ones dealing with Ireland and 
Irish people. Neither Lover nor Lever 
could have been more successful in 
bringing out those peculiarities of Lrish 
character which are presented in Denis 
Asshlin, successor to an ancient name and 
an inheritance whose ruin his reckless 
management completes. His daughter 
Clodagh, round whom the story is spun, is 
amore charming study. The old servant 
| Hannah,Tim Burke,stableman and butler 
in turns—the present critic, hospitably 
entertained in the south of Ireland, over 
the waste of twenty years still scents the 
odour of the stable wafted from the person 
of the ancient liveried butler hovering 
round the dinner table—not forgetting 
the dog Mick, are all sketched with sym- 
pathetic hand. The fashionable English 
folk with whom Clodagh comes into 
| connection are more conventional, but they serve their turn as 
|chorus, helping to make up an excellent performance. One 
defect that mars the pleasure of the reader is incessant 
| asseveration that somebody smiled and someone else laughed. 
|Here, from a single page (298), is an example. “ Mrs. 
| Bathhurst turned to her with her pretty languid smile... . . 
| Nanee smiled shyly. . . Lady Diana returned the smile. 
|. . . « She drew back and laughed a little She laughed 
once more. . . . . He smiled a little.” In preparing a second 
jedition let Mrs. Taurston take up the book, run her pen 
through the several separate lines devoted on nearly every 
| page to this banality, and she will be surprised to find not 
jonly how much valuable space is saved, but how the style is 
strengthened. 











Paradise Lost. 








Mr. Lioyp-Grorce, replying to a deputation of straphangers, 
promised that “ there would be legislation ; but on what lines 
he was not prepared to say.” Why not on the District for a 
start? He also said that “the question was certainly ripe for 
a forward step.” As a matter of fact the “forward step” is 
being rather overdone. Every time the train stops a number 
of over-ripe gentlemen drop from their strap and take it. 
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Aw Earty Morn 


ING SNAPSHOT IN THE Susurss. Mr. Bompvus DRESSES HIS WINDOW. 














PALATABLE ALIASES. 


[‘‘ Members of the Cornwall County Council 
and of various other Cornish local authorities 
attended a dinner at Truro yesterday with a 
view to popularising dogfish as an article of 
food. A meeting of the Sea Fisheries Com- 
mittee earlier in the day had approved of the 
change of the name from dogfish to flake, and 
after the dinner the company unanimously 
affirmed that flake was a most excellent, 
nourishing, and agreeable form of food.” —Daily 
Paper. |} 

Tue good example of the Cornish 
Fisheries Committee has, we understand, 
not been without its effect, and the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers 
has appointed a Special Committee to 
frame and submit attractive aliases for 
those denizens of the briny deep who 
have hitherto been handicapped by for- 
bidding designations—the case of the 
smelt, shark, and conger eel in particular 
calling for preferential treatment. 

The movement, moreover, has made 
itself felt in extra-piscine circles. Thus, 
at the annual banquet of the Amalgam- 
ated Society of British and Polonial 
Sausage Manufacturers, held on Saturday 


| evening last, a telegram was despatched | test. If County Councils once began 
to the Cornish Sea Fisheries Committee | tampering with the names of fish, they 
congratulating them on their sensible! would never rest content until they had 
action, and inviting suggestions as to| rechristened the entire flora and fauna 
the best and most reassuring method of | of the British isles, 


renaming the various substitutes for | 
| 


ork. ns Ty ‘Dp? ‘ y ny 

POAgain, a meeting of the Mayfair| THE MANAGER'S COMPLAINT. 
Matrons’ Domestic League was held last | Sue danced among the unfinished ways] 
Friday with a view to popularising | That merge into the Strand, 
rabbit as an article of food in the Ser-| A maid whom none could fail to praise, 
vants’ Halls of that neighbourhood.| And very few withstand. 

On the motion of Lady Gwenpo.en| 4 sylph, accepted for the run, 

Vavasour it was unanimously resolved! Not at a weekly wage ; 

that in future the name “rabbit” should | Pair ag a star when only one 

be Faas 3 to “ bunnison,” on the | Is shining on the stage. 

analogy OL venison. 

7 stk approbation, however, is|She met a lord, and all men know 

more than could be expected. We regret|__ How soon she ’d done with me ; 
to learn that the Committee of the Ladies’ Now she is in Debrett, and, oh, 
Kennel Club met on Thursday last to| ‘That’s where they all would be 
protest against the arbitrary action of oe 
the Cornish Sea Fisheries Committee in Hara-kiri in the Fatherland. 
changing the name of dogfish to flake. As| “THe recent history of English sausage 
Lady JutiaGnirron pertinently remarked, | making does not lead one to hope that 
‘this was a case of the thin end of the| English makers will throw themselve 
' wedge, which they could not be expected | into sausages as vigorously as thi 
'to sit down under without vigorous pro-' Germans do.”— Daily News. 
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OF TAME LIONS. 
(Verses composed on the Kalends of March.) 


Mowra of the Winds that, like the royal beast 
When on his prey he pounces to annex it, 
Should strictly enter raging from the East 
And having finished make a lamb-like exit ;— 


Why have you not arrived in rampant mood, 

As Afric’s monarch hurtles through the jungle ? 
Can there have been some inexactitude, 

Some silly meteorologic bungle ? 


We were to hide our heads from your attack, 

But these are dulcet airs that softly stroke us,— 
Zephyrs, not mentioned in the almanack, 

Nor contemplated by the crescent crocus. 


That harbinger of Spring, by lawn and glade, 
That looked to see you in your Lion’s habit, 
Laughs in your face and feels much less afraid 
‘Than had you been a small domestic rabbit ! 


What have you done to lose your strength and speed ? 
Have the rheumatics made your tawny flank ache ? 
('r was it Shrovetide’s undigested feed 
That left you torpid from excess of pancake ? 


I do suspect this last. And here I find 
Another Lion has in you a symbol 

Of its own self—I mean the British kind, 
Once so superbly muscular and nimble. 


Whether he swills his beer at public bars 
Or bolts his private beef and boiled potato, 
Or else at Claridge’s, among the stars, 
Corrects a heavy lunch with pills of PLato— 


He, too, has overstrained his powers inside, 
And to the stomach’s wants so weakly pandered 
That, while elsewhere the nations filch his pride, 
None comes, in cost of living, near his standard ! 


And still we raise new gastronomic shrines, 
Making a rude embarrassment of Ritzes, 

Till the dull beast, outworn with meats and wines, 
Loses at last what poor remaining wit’s his. 


(‘ome then, O March, put on your Martial show, 
Lest we, who have our sinews soft and flabby, 
Forget how Lions look, before they grow 
Sleek as their lower type, the pampered tabby. 


Month of the Winds, let loose their healthy roar ! 
Call up your tonic gales from out their cavern ! 
Sting us to see that life is something more 
Than just a round of restaurant and tavern! 


O. 8. 





An All-Round Man. 


Tue Oxford Ccrrespondent of the Star writes to his paper : 
“ Rugger, too, is well represented by Mr. W. J. Curwen, of 
ae ay who plays Lucio.” 

We must confess that we see nothing very remarkable in 
this. It is the commonest thing in the world to find an 
athlete sitting down to a quiet game of Halma, Lucio, or 
Chess, after some desperate contest upon the field in the 
afternoon. It is not as though any mention were made of 
Mr. Curwen’s excelling at Lucio; he is merely reported as 
playing it. 

By the way, for the honour of the sister University, we feel 
bound to state that there is at least one football blue at 
Cambridge who puts up a good game of Unlimited Lucio. 





A BUMP ON THE ALABASTER. 

Ir is impossible not to sympathise with Captain Marsa.’s 
desire to be taken seriously, for this is a passion with every 
professional humorist. At the Comedy Theatre, in the 
character of his Prime Minister, he has had the courage to 
maintain a high earnestness, unrelieved by cynicism; to be 
always au grand, never au petit, sérieur. But there is this 
fatal flaw in his scheme, that it depends for its initiation on 
a farcical episode. The bump which the Premier sustains 
on the back of his head, when he slips on his very expensive 
Alabaster Staircase, is a device of pantomime. It reconstructs 
his brain on an advanced Radical basis, but it might equally 
well have rendered him an object for the consideration of 
the Commissioners in Lunacy; which is, indeed, his own 
physician's view of the actual result. No personality but that 
of Mr. Hane, and perhaps of one other living actor, could hope 
in these trying conditions to impose itself upon the outraged 
intelligence of the audience. 

This intelligence received a further shock in the Cabinet 
scene. In the absence of all dramatic effects—since we 
knew quite well what was going to happen,—great pains 


‘had been taken to reproduce faithfully the details of the 
| Council Chamber; but very little would seem to have been 


| expended over the actors themselves. 


| 





We may form what 
views we like of the mental calibre of an average Tory 
Ministry ; but that nearly every member of the Cabinet should 
have the obvious air of being a super is unimaginable. 

If the play lives it must be on the strength of what was 
designed to be its weaker part, namely, its light comedy. 
Miss Lorrie Vewye and Mr. Marrnews were simply admirable. 
Of the many good things assigned to these two, the best was 
the Duchess of Ranelagh’s comment on the Premier's flowered 
language: “I never care for figures of speech, they are so 
unreliable!” 

Miss Sypit Car.iste, always natural and unaffected, has 
seldom been better suited than in this character of a high- 
spirited girl whose affections are not too deeply engaged. 
Never called upon to show an intensity of feeling to which 
she does not pretend, she played her light part with charm- 
ing tact and discretion. She even succeeded—no easy 
thing—in making the audience embarrassed by her assumed 
nervousness when this quality was required by the situation. 

Miss Granvitte played the réle of the Prime Minister's wife 
with her accustomed ease and distinction of manner; and Mr. 
Lesuie Faser, as Pickford, M.P., acted with becoming fervour. 
But it would have been a happier chance for him, and for 
the play too, if some of the author's seriousness could have 
been spared for the development of character through the 
emotions ; if, in fact, the Radical Member had been allowed 
to win over this girl from her Tory environment, instead of 
finding her sympathetic to his views from the outset. 

But it is parlous work dictating to a chartered humorist what 
form his clemiiiiies should take. Free-Seater. 

P.S.—A correspondent sends me the following reflections 
evoked by The Alabaster Staircase :— 


NEMO REPENTE FUIT.... 


If there is any foundation of truth in the theory advanced 
by Captain Marssa.y that a bump on the head is sufficient to 
roduce a sudden and complete change of views in the 
— we may expect shortly to read the following items of 
intelligence :— 


“The Right Hon. J-my B-rys, whilst steering a Thames 
steamboat, was so startled at seeing three people come on 
board at once, that he incautiously let go of the spokes, and 
was struck rather smartly on the side of the head. The next 
day the hon. gentleman was seen wearing an orchid and an 
eyeglass. He is understood to be preparing a Bill for the 
imposition of a 20s. duty on corn, and another for the 
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AN AWKWARD * APPROACH.” 


C-upp-1-B-xw-ru-w (caddie, to Joux Buus). “YOU OUGHT TO CARRY IT IN ONE, SIR.” 
M-ty-R (ex-professional to the South African Golf Club). “IF YOU TAKE MY ADVICE, SIR, YOU 
WON’T TRY IT. YOU MIGHT GET INTO TROUBLE. BETTER PLAY SHORT.” 
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TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN THE ARMY. 


Officer (examining a Mounted Infantry Claas). ‘‘ Wet, I THINK YOU UNDERSTAND ABOUT THE HOOF AND WHAT THE FROG I8, Now, Jus? 
TELL ME WHERE YOU WOULD EXPECT TO FIND CoRNS?” 
Mounted Infantry Reeruit (suspecting a catch), “In THe Manoer, Sir.” 








transference of all Money Bills to the Lords for their sole A Papal Bull. 
consideration. f : ? “We gather from this declaration by the Roman Catholic 

“The Archbishop of C-yr-re-ry, while reaching after a Metropolitan that the heads of that Church have put their 
dusty tome on a high shelf in his library, was struck on the feet down as regards their own schools and their treatment 
head by the fall of a very heavy volume of Patristic Theology. We hope the heads of the Church of England will not be 
The eminent prelate was seen next day walking down Regent less decisive and resolute.”—Neweastle Daily Journal. 

Street arm-in-arm with Dr. Ciirrorp and Mr. Brrret.” 

“Mr. B-ur-r, during his City campaign, was hit by a From: the Blue-Coat School 
missile (improperly discharged without the customary warn , 
ing of ‘Fore!’) upon the cranium. He is now understood to 
have two philosephical treatises in the Press, one On the 
improper use of the “ Driver” in Chinese Slavery ; the other 
in favour of Home Rule, entitled Putting on the Green. 

“Colonel S-xp-rs-y, slipping upon a piece of orange peel, | ; 
was subsequently detected in possession of a moonlighter’s | ~ 
mask and a blunderbuss.” 

“ W-1H-Lm IT. had the misfortune to have a heavy portfolio, 
full of Press cuttings on the Morocco Conference, fall full 
upon his bump of self-esteem. Since this unlucky mishap he 
has delivered seventeen speeches from which the first personal ™ 
pronoun is conspicuously absent.” 


ot | 





History Class. 
Sussect—George II, and the Pelham Miniatry. 
Master. Who said and when: “ Now I shall have no more 
peace ?” 
Small Boy (after a long interval of thought). Please Sir! 
}£0ORGE THE ‘J’ 


From the “ Daily Express” : “ Large quantities of ammuni- 
tion have become obsolete for naval pu , and have either 
been disposed of or handed to the War Office Storage accom 
,0dation has thus become available for modern explosives.” 

The italics are ours, but the brutality of it is the Admiralty’s 








English as She is Wrote. From Advt. of Art Exhibition: 
“ Crem. Hix, the famous South Australian cricketer, who it WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS 


was announced some weeks ago had retired from the cricket One Steeplechase, after Hernia, 





inp on his death-bed. 





field, is incorrect.” —The Sun. Surely this is our old friend, the Drag. 
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THE AWAKENING OF ETON. 

Tue extraordinary success achieved by 
Mr. Arruvr Bourcuter’s lecture on the 
“Art of Plain Speaking” at Eton has 
led to a natural desire on the part of 
other distinguished old Etonians to 
place their services at the disposal of the 
Headmaster to supplement the instruc- 
tion imparted by the regular staff. On 
Saturday evening last no fewer than 
four addressed the school, the first being 
Dr. Harcer, the famous hygienic voice- 
producer, who was introduced by Canon 
LYTTELTON in a brief speech of welcome 
as the noblest vegetarian vocalist of his 
acquaintance. 

Dr. Harcer then mounted the rostrum, 
the subject of his address being “ Breath- 
ing with Brains.” Dr. Haecer began by 
pointing out that the articulate enuncia- 
tion so beautifully advocated by Mr. 
Arrnur Bovrcmer presupposed, as an 
indispensable antecedent, a complete 
mastery of the art of respiration. Breath- 
ing might be roughly defined as the 
inflation and deflation of the lungs, but 
here as in other matters everything 
depended upon the method. For 
instance, some authorities advocated 
clavicular and others diaphragmatic 
breathing, and each of these schools was 
divided into subsidiary ramifications. 
Two things, however, were certain: that 
breathing of some sort was absolutely 
indispensable, and that the man who 
breathed with brains would make his 
voice carry further, and therefore secure 
a better hearing, than the man who did 
not. (Loud applause.) The ideal of 
efficiency was to combine the character- 
istics of Mentor and Stentor. To achieve 
this end all compression of the larynx, 
pharynx, and thorax must sedulously be 


avoided. Linen collars must be absolutely | 


discarded (sensation), for all collar-work 
was distasteful, and ties must be taboo 
slight interruption). All clothing, 
whether upper or under, should be 
porous and elastic, so as to give the 
freest possible scope for the utterance of 
bright, resonant, and persuasive sounds 
In a word, let their motto be “Great 
ery and all wool.” (“ Hear! Hear!” 
from the Headmaster.) This was no 
new theory, but a reversion to the wise 
solicy enshrined in the epitaph on the 
toman matron—domi mansit lanam fecit 
(Cries of “Construe!"’). Sir A. Woots- 
Sawpson was one of the strong men in 
South Africa, and his name ought to 


inspire them to follow in his footsteps. | 


But in order to breathe intelligently 


and utter noble sounds it was not! 
enough to adopt a rational and ethical | 
dress. A hygienic diet was also indis-| 


pensable to add richness of timbre and 
emotional intensity. Paradoxical as it 
might sound, just as woollen clothing 
was the best cure for a woolly voice, 


so nuts were the best remedy for a| discourse, but before doing so thanked 


husky delivery. Before he became a 
vegetatian he could not sing for nuts, 
now he could not speak without them. 
(Cheers, and eries of “ Time !”’) 

The Headmaster, interposing, said that 
he was sure he was only expressing the 
unanimous feeling of the school in 
thanking Dr. Harcer for his beautiful 
and illuminating address. He now 
lealled on the Duke of Drvonsmire to 
address them on “Sleep as a factor in 
Public School Life.” 

The Duke of Devorsmre began by 
observing that it was not safe to 
generalise or lay down a hard and fast 
rule in this matter any more than in 
fiscal policy. There was an old proverb 
which said, “ Six hours for a man, seven 
for a woman, and eight for a fool.” 
He dissented from this view, on the 
ground that Napotgon for a great part 
of his life was content with only five 
hours’ sleep, and yet the battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields 
of Eton: Some animals, such as weasels, 
seemed to be able to dispense with 
sleep altogether, but their example was 
|not to be imitated, and it was hardly 
necessary to remind Etonians of the 
|moral contained in the song, Pop goes 
the Weasel. (Loud laughter.) Sleep, he 
lwent on, was a favourite theme with 
the poets. He himself had a nodding 
| acquaintance with Homer, and he would 
|never forget the painful impression 
‘created on him by the perusal of the 
‘line in Macbeth, * Methought I heard a 
voice cry ‘Sleep no more.’” A great 
deal had been said of the insufficient 
‘amount of sleep enjoyed by schoolboys, 
and he was glad to be able to announce 
that the Headmaster had kindly con- 
‘sented to his request to give the whole 
school an extra hour in bed the next 
day to commemorate his visit. (Loud 
and prolonged cheering.) 

Canon. Lyrretron, after thanking the 
Duke for his beautiful and suggestive 
discourse, then begged leave to introduce 
Mr. G. P. Huyriey, who was not only an 
old Etonian but an old Ippletonian. 
(freat applause and singing of * For he’s 
a jolly good fellow.’’) Mr. Huyttey, when 
at Eton, was distinguished by his modest 
bearing, his unfailing industry, his affec- 
tion for the masters, and his proficiency 
in the playing fields. While still at 
school he was the winner of the double 
firsts at Henley, and in the Eton and 
Harrow match he scored the finest dry 
blob of the day. (Intense enthusiasm.) 
Mr. Heytiey, with his wonted good 


ton at great expense to address them on 
“ Rabbit Shooting,” and he (the speaker) 


nature, had come all the way from Ipple-| 


the Headmaster for his encomiastic 
remarks, which were only too flattering. 
No, no.) Yes, they were. (No, no.) 
Fortifying himself with an apple, Mr. 
Huytiey then began. The pursuit and 
slaughter of the wily rabbit, he said, 
would be much more difficult than it 
is, were it not that the Chinese had 
invented gunpowder, and that Providence 
had endowed that active but toothsome 
quadruped with a white scut. Much 
more did he say to the same admirable 
effect, but as he munched an apple all 
the time none of his words reached 
his audience. He sat down, however, 
amidst the vociferous acclamations 
which have come to be second nature 
to him. 

Mr. Gerorce Graves, another old 
Etonian, and in his time champion wet 
bob at the wall game and the bosom 
friend of the Provost, then rose to dis- 
course upon “ Unnatural History,” with 
special reference to an animal of his own 
breeding and training which shall be 
nameless. His rising was the signal for 
a prolonged sensation, which lasted for 
fully ten minutes, during which the 
popular but unfortunate gentleman lost 
the left half of his moustache and a 
small and immaterial portion of one ear. 

Before he could begin his remarks the 
Headmaster begged for order that he 
might say a few words to introduce the 
speaker, as it seemed that the audience 
had mistaken him for a football referee. 
Mr. Graves, he said, was perhaps the 
most learned man since the great French 
naturalist, Burrooy. He knew the animal 
kingdom from the word Io. (Cheers.) 
There were no fauna that were floorers 
to him. (Renewed riot.) 

Mr. Graves, propped up in an arm- 
chair, then addressed the meeting. It 
was, he said, the proudest moment of 
his life to appear at Eton, where he 
understood the boys enjoyed not only 
sufficient sleep but the continuous 
presence of a Daily Mail reporter. For 
his own part, taking into consideration 
the warmth of his welcome and every- 
thing that had happened, he preferred 
Harrow. [Horrible scene. 





“Aut over the City,” says The Daily 
Chronicle on Ash Wednesday, “ between 
one and three thousand pancakes were 
eaten by City men whose digestions 
were good enough to wait upon their 
appetites.” The picture of hundreds 
of obliging digestions running about 
the room with napkins over their arms 


‘and saying, “Yes, Sir, coming in a 


minute, Sir,” is a pleasant one; though 


was corifident that they would be greatly | scarcely more credible than the high 
edified by what he said. He begged to! average of consumptive energy (amount- 


introduce Mr. Huntiey. (Cheers.) 


ing to several h.-p.) which the statistician 


Mr: Huytizy then entered upon his’ attributes to the City man. 
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THE EXHUMORISTS. | 


Tue “Smart Set” (says a contem-| 
porary) has got hold of another neat | 
expression. ‘ You must pull your socks | 
up” is the latest form of saying “ Never 
mind,” or “Pull yourself together.” 
The other day at a Bridge dinner, it 
was amusing (to our contemporary) and 
a sign of the times to hear a certain 
youthful eldest son recommend a Dow- 
ager Countess of seventy to “ pull her 
socks up.” 

The phrase is, perhaps, not much 
more than twenty years old, and so 
affords fresh evidence of the up-to-date- 
ness of the Smart Set. Other instances 
follow. 

As Colonel Newcome was leaving a 
Smart Set function early the other even- 
ing, Viscount A. ran up the steps. He 
looked at the Colonel intently, and then 
inquired, “ Who’s your hatter?” The| 
Colonel very courteously gave the in- 
formation. His questioner, instead of 
making a memorandum of it, burst out 
laughing, and clapping the Colonel on 
the shoulder explained that far from | 
him was any desire to purchase a similar | 
hat. Toask aman “ Who’s your hatter?” 
was, he explained, the very latest Smart 
Set way of hinting derision of the hat. 
The Colonel, when he had thoroughly | 
grasped the idea, professed himself | 
highly diverted. 

A certain Indian Judge was shivering 
down Pall Mall the other day when an | 
acquaintance crossed over from the other 
side of the road and, drawing the Judge | 
aside by means of his buttonhole, in- | 
quired, “Is this cold enough for you?” | 
The Judge replied that he found it much | 
too cold to stand still talking to idiots. | 
When his acquaintance had explained | 
that to ask shivering people whether it | 
was cold enough for them was one of the 
latest jocularities of the Smart Set, the 
Judge walked on in a pleasant glow of 
warmth. 

The other day the Duke of B was 
motoring, when he heard another car| 
pursuing him furiously, its driver shout-| 
ing something. ‘The words were lost in 
the smell of petrol, and the Duke slowed | 
down, thinking he might have run over 
someone without noticing it. When the 
other car came up he recognised the 
voice of a well-known member of the 
Smart Set, who was shouting, “Hi, 
Guv’nor, your wheel's going round!” 
Considerably alarmed, the Duke looked 
over the side of the car, and perceived 
that this was actually so. He was about 
to leap out when it occurred to him that 
after all it was only natural that the 
wheel should go round. He thanked 








his informant courteously, but could not 
refrain from expressing his surprise at 
the trouble the latter had taken to draw 
his attention to an obvious fact. 





It was 


“ Shades of the prison-house begin to close upon the growing Boy.” —Woxvswonrn. 


Lady. “Suow ME SOME BOOKS SUITABLE FOR 


| TRUTH, AND WITHOUT ABSURDLY FANCIFUL PICTURES.’ 


Bookseller (after thought). “Wett, Mapa 


Elements” )—“ MIGHT MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS.” 
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THIS CHILD, PLEASE. NO FICTION; BUT ABSOLUTI 


, I sHovep tTuwk tTHIs”—(showing “ Euclid's 








then explained to him that to call out 
“Hi, Guv’nor, your wheel ’s going round”’ 
was the latest piece of smart humour. 
He then laughed heartily, and catching 
sight of a cyclist in the distance set off 
in pursuit. As the cyclist subsequently 
got off his machine and hurled a large 
stone after the car, the Duke concluded 
that he (the cyclist) did not belong to 
the Smart Set. 

Strangely enough, as the Duke was 
driving through the East End only two 
days later, more than one street Arab 
called out to him, “Hi, Mister, yer 
wheel's a-going round!” ‘This is inter- 
esting, as showing how quickly a new 
witticism will run through all classes of 
Society, like measles through an infant 





school. It goes without saying that, as 
soon as any such phrase penetrates to the 
lower orders, it is at once discarded by 
the Smart Set. 








CITY OF LONDON ELECTION 


| 








Resv.t | 
MARRIAGE OF KAISER’S SECOND SON 
Daily Mail Poster, Feb. 28 


We wonder what the result would 
have been if Mr. Bowzes had got in 
The City of London cannot be too care 
ful; the Kaiser evidently has his eye | 
on it, and is prepared to reply effective); 

‘and at once to any move it may make 
In this case his motive is rather obscure, 
| but we feel sure it means something. 
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ON A GORGONZOLA CHEESE. 


© Tou whose presence, drawing nigh, 
So affably infects the breeze, 
That bring’st a kindling to the eye 
Of him that likes his victual high, 
To Thee I sing—I know not why— 
O Gorgonzola Cheese ! 


In truth, these odours, frankly blown, 
Retire the thoughts to that sters 
clime 
Not here, but ‘neath th’ estival zone 
Where rules the Crab :—’tis there alone 
That thy full poignancy is shown 
In all its charnel prime. 


wers to Thee belon 
ast gained a deathless 


For there such 
That Thou 
fame ; 
From blistered Ind to damp Hong Kong 
Men rank Thee (and they're not far 
wrong) 
Peer to the Elephant, so strong 
Thou art, and yet so tame. 


One I have known did so expand 
That, long before he came in reach, 
The guests, in ordered sequence, fanned 
A pained mechanical command 
“ Avaunt ! 
hand, 


Nor tarried in their speech. 


Take him for all in all, I hope 

[ may not meet his like again ; 
Yet was he balm, and scented soap, 
And ambergris, and heliotrope, 


We sold them—they would not be sold ; 
They loved each other; they were old ; 
The welcome they received was cold ; 

So they came back next day. 


Few were the homes that knew them not. 
We cast them out at every call ; 
But, when they reached the fatal spot, 
Back—like a pigeon to his cot— 
Back to their comrade, home they shot. 
We had no luck at all! 


At last a fiery Colonel swore 
(And all men shivered at the sound) 
To try and palm them off—once more :— 
"Twas done. Precisely as before, 
Dawn found them beating at the door ! 
@ @ 


o o @ 
The Colonel had them drowned. 
Dum-Dum. 





CHARIVARIA. 


Ove of Mr. Batrour’s most cherished 
ambitions has been attained. He is 
now a Member of Parliament. 
| “The only thing M._.'s resent,” says 
|Mr. Henry Norman in The World's 


” nor knew they waved the | Work, “is that if they die in harness 


no word of regret is officially spoken in 
the House.” We think that in certain 
cases the necessary encouragement should 
be offered. 








It is now officially stated that modern 


never shall be slaves; whereas the 
Chinese insist on returning to “slavery ” 
as soon as ever they are set free. 

Referring back to Venezuela, we learn 
from a confidential source that the 
reason for the bold attitude of that 
country is that she has received secret 
promises of support from the Princi- 
| pality of Monaco, which is justly cha- 
| grined at not being asked to send a repre- 
| sentative to the Algeciras Conference. 








Because Mr. Wittiam K. Vawpersitt’s 
motor-car knocked down a little girl 
near Pisa, that gentleman was subjected 
to a Battle of Vegetables. This should 
put the Riviera on its mettle at Mi- 
Caréme. —ceeae 

It is announced that the Prince of 
W4ALEs is sending the collection of Indian 
wild beasts presented to him by the 
Government of Nepal to the Zoological 
Gardens. ‘This disposes once and for all 
of the rumour that his Royal Highness 
intended to keep the animals at Marl- 
borough House, and to dispense with a 
house-dog. 


The tremendous infantile mortality 
which prevails among cats is now stated 
to be due, to a large extent, to their 
inability to swim. ° 


| Mr. Atrrep Austin’s new poem is 





guns are to be supplied to the Volunteers. | announced to be published “early in 


To one, whose début seemed to ope 


- - - |At the same time, we understand, a/| 
New vistas of a Drain. 


| letter is to be issued to Foreign Powers | 
He, through an Indian summer's height, | thanking them for their kindly con-| 


April.” The phrase has a suspicious 
air of euphemism. 





Had been mislaid ; when found at last |sideration in not invading our shores 


He looked “ an image of delight,” 

For Hermes’ art had sealed him tight ; 

Fragrant and fresh, that very night 
He honoured our repast. 


Sut lo! a wonder came to pass :— 
The ruler turned ; we saw him seize 
The scoop ; he pierced the scented mass ; 
There rose a whistling sound ; alas, 
He was but rind! ‘The rest was gas! 
Oh! Gorgonzola Cheese ! 
° a @ @ o 
Man that has well and deeply dined 
Regards thy flesh with high esteem; 
But little thinks that one may find 
Beneath that unattractive rind 
A heart to suffer, and a mind 
To ponder and to scheme. 


O hard of heart and beetle-eyed ! 
"T'were, as the Swan observes, “ clean 
kam ”’ 
To bid him look for aught inside ; 
Yet have | known—lI speak with pride— 
A Cheese that lived, and loved, and died, 
All with a Homing Ham. 


These twain, while years above them 
rolled, 
In the canteen were doomed to stay ; 


when we were unprepared. 

Small wonder if our Army has not 
been all that could be desired in recent 
| years. 
|for some time past, many officers have 
been shaving their upper lips contrary 
to regulation. i 

Our soldiers, under some new War 
| Office rules, are to be taught shorthand 
|—and someone writes to ask us whether 





ishort rifle. A very silly question. 


like France and Germany, whose very 
existence is threatened, should be 
wrangling instead of standing shoulder 
to shoulder. President Castro, we are 
told by Reuter, has now declared that 
he will clear the French out of Venezuela, 
and then begin cn the Americans, British, 
and Germans, who, the Presipent avers, 
are worse than the Chinese. 


| 





This, by the way, is not true as far 
as the British are concerned. They are 
superior to the Chinese. Britons never 





It has just been discovered that, | 


'this is to enable them to handle the new 


| This is scarcely a time when nations | 


A charitable gentleman has presented 
|gramophones to 300 asylums and other 
| Institutions, on condition that they are 
| played for half an hour every day. The 
‘inmates of the asylums are said to 
insist on an hour. 

| A man has been committed for trial 
on a charge of pocket-picking at Ken- 
'sington High Street Station, and it will 
| be more difficult now than ever to know 
| what to do during the long weary waits 


|on the Metropolitan Railway. 


| Dr. Et Reicu has propounded Pxato’s 
theory of the non-existence of matter 
to a fashionable audience at Claridge’s 
Hotel. Several well-fed ladies who were 
present coyly accused the deceased 
philosopher of being a sad flatterer. 

Annoyed at the inconvenience to 
which they were put by the recent cab 
strike in Berlin, many farea are now 
refusing to give the cabbies their 
customary pourboire. It is on occasions 
such as these that new oaths come into 
existence. 








A large number of “ strangling cages” 
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A PROSPECTIVE SLUMP IN CORNERS. 


Dicky. “Wes I’m a MAN I’LL MAKE ALL THE ROOMS IN MY HOUSE ROUND-—THEN YOU CAN'T PUT ME IX THE CORNER.” 
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are being made in Shanghai native city, 
so we learn from a local paper. Per- 
mission has now been given for such of 
the coolies in South Africa as wish to 
return home to do so. 

Poets all over the world have been 
annoyed by the publication of a para- 
graph reporting that a lady, who recently 
lost her reason at Providence, Rhode 
Island, has developed a remarkable 
facility in ‘writing verse. 





‘‘ Visiting the Sins of the Father.”’ 


“ Carswick— Board residence for a gentleman 
with homely people, 188. per week.””—Advt. in 
“ Evening News.” 

Surely this is going too far. A land- 
lady may have a certain right to insist 
that the lodger should be unmarried ; 
but she has no business to make stipu- 
lations as to the looks of his parents. 


Note by the Stage Carpenter. 
__ iy an account of a concert The Wilt- 
shire Chronicle says of one of the per- 
formers that “she had no difficulty in 
reaching high A at the conclusion of the 
beautiful solo, ‘O for the wings of a 
door!’” A misprint doubtless for “O 


for a door in the wings! 





l eps , ’ . 
| lak’ ony sphere tak’ Letters, Airt, 


KINGSKETTLE YET. The Kirk, the Cabinet, 


[“‘ Mr. Kerr Harpre possesses the one essential Ye aye will find the leadin’ pairt 


qualification for the headship of a modern| Played by a Scotaman yet. 
party—he is a Scotchman.”—The Outlook. | An’ what’s the cause? Jist Natur'’s 
A native of Kingskettle speaks : laws 


| Wha’s made a bonny nation 
Whaur ilka ane is blessed wi’ brain 
| As weel as eddication. 


Here ’s words o’ wisdom, Jock, an’ oh! 
They 're gouden words indeed , 
Ay, L’ll admit it even though 
They hail frae south the Tweed. |For, Jock, forbye thae gaudy blooms 
For I’ve that kind o’ open mind | That flaunt in Fame’s demesne, 
That’s no the gift o’ mony : There ’s mony a flo’er that Fortune dooms 
I'll gie in fu’ the deil his due | To blush awa’ unseen : 
Whenever he has ony. |Some mute C.-B. his weird maun dree 
Ne’er guessin’ his resources ; 
| Some Tommy Suaw, unlairnt in law, 
| Here hides his legal forces. 


'Tak’ Fife. There'll likely be a tale 
0’ micht-he leaders born 

Lk year in Dairsie, Cupar, Crail, 
Pitscottie or Kinghorn ; 

An’ weel we ken there's twa guid men 

| __O” intellec’ an’ mettle 

An’ noo I doot the word I’ve preached | We could withoot a shade o' doot 
Thro’ a’ the lang lang past Discover in Kingskettle. 

Wi’ sic an eident tongue, has reached 
To Lunnon toon at last ; 

An’ here's a strae to show which way, Making « Job of it. 
The wind ’s begun to blaw, man— “ Tue firemen continued their exertions 

Who’s Who, I’m tellt, will soon be| until after two o'clock, by which hour 

spelt all the damage that could be done was 


I’m prood—ay, mair than I can tell 
For noo, my man, I hear 

The gospel I hae preached mysel 
This five and twenty year. 

Ay, gin ye need a chief to lead 
That winna mak’ a botch, man 

I’ve kent it fine frae Auld Lang Syne 
Ye aye maun tak’ a Scotchman. 











The proper way, Wha’s Wha, man. |at an end.”—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 
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range? | SUPPOSE THERE'S NOT MUCH SOCIETY ABOUT HERE?” 
Barber. “Soctery! Way THERE AIN'T TWO SOUP AN’ FISH FAMILIES WITHIN 


4 RADIUS 
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0’ FIPTEEN MILE! 








MAN AND BANNERMAN. 


[ Being the firat portion ind quite enough too) of 
a report of a lecture on the Prime Viniater 
recently delivered by Mr George Bernard 
Shaw. | 

Toe Chair was taken by. Mr. H. G. 
Weis and Mr. A. B. Watktey, each 
occupying half of it. Mr. Wess first 
introduced Mr. Suaw to the audience as 
the most advanced thinker of the time 
bar one), and Mr. Watkuey followed by 
calling him the wittiest of dramatists. 

During these remarks, Mr. Saaw’s beard 

was observed to be wearing its permanent 

blush. 
The speaker then began his address : 


Lapies AND Genriemen (he said): I 
flatter you by coming here this evening 
laughter) to tell you the truth (laughter), 
and not only the truth but the truth 
about a very difficult subject (laughter) 

about your Prime Misister. (Roars of 
laughter.) You won't, of course, under- 
stand what I say (laughter), being totally 
unused to the truth (laughter), and 
having not the faintest idea what it is 
when you hear it. (Great laughter.) But 


if there is one man who can tell it, it is 
[. (Laughter.) My friend Weits thinks 
he can (laughter); but he can’t. (Shouts 
of laughter, in which Mr. Wetts joined. 
My friend WALKLEY, wittiest and wisest 
of dramatic critics, with one exception 
great laughter), since that over-rated 
wind-bag ArisToTLe (roars of laughter), 
thinks he can tell the truth (laughter) ; 
but he can't. (Renewed laughter, in 
which Mr. WaLKLEY joined.) 

At the beginning of this year, on 
January 1,1 so far forgot myself as to 
behave like an ordinary human being. 
(Laughter.) For a moment I became 
like that lowest of reptiles, a ratepayer 
(laughter), or a banker (laughter), or a 
school-girl. (Laughter.) I made a resolu- 
tion. (Great laughter.) I did not say “I will 
be good” (laughter), nothing so foolish 
(laughter), so impossible (great laughter 
as that. I did not say “I will not 
swindle any one in 1906” (laughter), 
because I knew I should. (Roars of 
laughter.) I could not help it. (Laughter. 
No one can. (Renewed laughter.) I did 


not say, “I will be modest” (great | 


laughter), because I had no intention 


not say, “I will look upon self-praise as 
no recommendation ” (laughter), because 
[ knew I could not keep to it. (Great 
laughter.) 

But what I did say was this. I said, 
“] will so arrange it that my ceaseless 
activity in all directions will make it 
necessary for my name to get into the 
leading papers every day in the coming 
year” (roars of laughter), and up to the 
present it has. (Increased laughter.) I 
have not missed a day. (Laughter.) 
Neither, you will say, has Sir Henry 
CamppeLt-BannermaNn. (Laughter.) True. 
(Laughter.) But can he keep it up? 
(Laughter.) Can he? (Laughter.) What 
about the recess? (Laughter.) He will 
have to drop out then. (Laughter.) But 
not me. (Laughter.) There will be no 
recess for me. I am not a Member 
of Parliament. (Laughter.) God forbid ! 
Roars of laughter.) Least of all Prime 
Minister. (Renewed laughter.) I need no 
holidays. When I need a change I do 
something else. (Laughter.) And that is 
why I shall keep my resolution, and that 
is why the Prime Mnuster, had he 
made a similar one, could not keep it. 
| (Laughter.) [Left talking. 








of being so. (Renewed laughter.) I did 
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IN ORDER. 


First Peer. “ ANOTHER NOTICE OF US IN THE PAPERS!” 


Secoxp Peer. 


“HA! WHAT DO THEY SAY?” 
First Peer (reading headlines). “ 


SPIRITED DEBATE IN 


THE LORDS.” “DULL 


NIGHT IN THE COMMONS.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT script of his latest poem, and read it 


aloud to his hapless neighbours. 
Exrractep rom THE Diary oF Topsy, MP. So to-night Lord Hargis delivered an 


House of Lords, Monday night, Feb. 26.\ inchoate speech an hour long to an 
—When for my sins I sit through a two | exceptionally crowded House gathered 
or three hours’ debate in the Lords, I| to hear Mityer’s maiden speech. In the 
Commons, so assailed, Members would, 
after first quarter of an hour or so, stroll 
‘forth. The higher humanity that peoples 
House of Lords scorns such weakness. 
Are there in discharge of public duty; 
will fulfil it at any personal cost. 

Situation aggravated by circumstances 
|creating it. It was Muyer’s show. He 
|had given formal notice of intention to 
raise the whole question of Ministerial 
policy in South Africa. Personal and 











THe CASSANDRA OF THE CapPE, 
—not much “Good Hope” about it! 
(Lord M-In-r.) 


think of the poet Dyer, of whom Cuaries 
Laws tells delightful stories. On a time 
Dyer was a patient at an earth-bath 
establishment. The proprietor had holes 
dug in the garden, tucked his patients 
comfortably up, and there left them for 
an ordered period. When all were 
interred Dyer brought forth the manu- 





o 


political interest combined to give House 
animated appearance. Whilst the red 
benches were filled, the side galleries were 
crowded with Peeresses and their kin. 
Prevalence of mourning gave something 
of sombreness to scene. In brightest 
times House of Lords is oppressed with 
|sense of funereal decorum. As the 
assembly gathered this afternoon there 
was a buzz of conversation. But it was 
carried on in undertone. Men (even 
women) spoke as if somewhere in the 
stately chamber there lay a Body await- 
ing burial. 

The influence extended to the Members 
of the other House penned in boxes 
“Minisrertat Poricy wx Sovra Arnica.” | | above the Bar. A reverent silence fell 

(Earl of Elg-n.) | upon the throng of Privy Councillors on 




















l the steps of the Throne. Lord Hatapury, 
lentering late, walked on tiptoe to the 
Front Opposition Bench, as if afraid of 
disturbing someone in a pulpit. On his 
way he, with averted gaze, passed the 
Woolsack, on which was seated in lonely 
dignity one whom it was five years ago 
the fashion in good society to regard as 
an arch Pro-Boer. And now ALrrep 
Mi.yer, home from his proconsulship in 
South Africa, was about to defend his 
repressive policy, attack that of the new 
Government, under the august presi 
dency of “ Bos” Rew. 

The whirligig of Time brings its 
revenges. Surely there has not often 





“ UNDER THE AUGUST PRE 


been one so dramatic as this. 





sipency oF ‘Bon’ Ret.” 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


The new Peer, making his maiden 
speech, painfully hesitated at opening of 
its delivery. “For greater accuracy,” 
as the Speaker says when about to read 
the King’s speech at the opening of 
Parliament, he had “ obtained a copy”’ 
of his remarks neatly typewritten. Over 
the manuscript he assiduously bent, 


with natural consequence that his voice | 


did not fill a chamber which under 
more favourable conditions is the 
sepulchre of speech. As he warmed to 


|his work, grew more familiar with the 


surroundings, he improved. He tried 
no e of oratory, no flight of rhetoric 
Had a plain statement to make, and 
delivered it in tone and manner appro 
priate to reading from a Blue Book. 











| 
| 
| 
| 
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HAMLET AND THE Guost. 


(With acknowledzments to Mr. Asquith.) 


Le Revenant. Unhousel'd, disappointed, 


unanel'd : 
No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head : 
O, Horrid-ge! ©, Horrid-ge! Most Horrid-ge ! 
. . . Hamlet, remember me. 


Then Lord Hargis leisurely strolled on 
to the bowling-end of the wicket. His 
appearance was imperfectly accounted for 
by notice on the paper inquiring whether 
Prime Mixtster was correctly reported as 
having alluded to “ the taint of slavery ” 
in connection with Chinese Labour. In 
the Commons the question, being printed, 
would in due course have been put, 
answered, and there an endon’t. Harais, 
fortified by voluminous notes, talked for 
an hour by Westminster clock. 

To be precise, proceeding savoured 
more of thinking aloud than ordered 
speech. It possessed corresponding 
quality of disconnectedness. There 
were pauses during which perturbed 
Peers furtively looked up to see if their 
noble friend had dropped asleep. No; 
he was only looking for a stray sheet of 
his notes. When found, he proceeded 
in the same provokingly leisurely fashion 
till fresh difficulty with the notes brought 
another spell of dead silence. Only 
once he woke up in approach to energy 
as he described the innocent shareholder 
in a Rand mine, his dividends threat- 


ened by policy of, the new Government. | Table of the House ? 


Hamlet. Remember thee ! 


Ay, thou poor ghost, while memory holds a 
Seat 

In this distracted globe. 
[Act I. Scene V.—* A more remote part 


of the platform.” 


That a mere flash in the pan. When it 
flickered out, he trundled on as before. 

“Harris seems to think it is a Board 
mecting he is addressing,” 1 whispered 
to the Memper ror Sark. 

“ So it is,” said he, looking round the 
galleries at the rows of fair women 
pluckily attempting to suppress a yawn 
“Very much so.” 

What an oddly inconsequential reply ! 

Business done.—In Commons, Address 
agreed to. 

House of Commons, Tuesday night. 
Out of the dulness of Committee of 


Supply suddenly evolved a profound | 


mystery. Advancing with timid step, 
it speedily bounded along like a motor- 
car crossing the Hog’s Back when 
no policemen are in sight. It was 
DatzieL who began it with inquiry for 
particulars relating to a vote of £1200 
for expenses of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by Brother Graton at 
the close of last Session to make prelimi- 
nary inquiries into bearings of Redis 
tribution Question. Where was the 
Report? When would it be laid on the 





Jons Burns, Brother Geraw’s suc- 
cessor at the Local Government Board, 
‘assumed air of embarrassed mystery. 
The Committee had concluded its labours, 
but he had not seen a Report; did not 
even know the scope and the direction 
of inquiry. True a confidential docu- 
ment had reached him, but without 
special permission he was not in a posi- 
tion to communicate its purport. 

Here was a nice mess of mystery! The 
Radicals pricked up their ears; they 
smelt a rat; some of the keener-sighted 
saw it moving in the air. ALPHEUS 
C.eoruas, back with us after long pained 
parting, naturally came to front. If 
there was no Report, where was the 
money ? The £1200asked for by the vote? 

“We are,” said ALpHevs CLEOPHAS, 
“entitled to know how every penny of 
the public money is spent.” 

From Labour Members, learning how 
to be happy though married on 50s. a 
week, there came deep-noted cheer. 

Joux Burns couldn’t say where the 
money was, who had got it, or who was 
expecting it. Subject apparently ignored 
in confidential document. Water Lona, 
appealed to as representative of late 
Government, equally ignorant. All he 
knew was that Officials at Local Govern- 
ment Board were honourable men. 

This, though indisputable, did not 
throw any light on the mystery of the 
£1200. 

At this moment, Committee seething 
with excitement, enter Sir Henry Kimper. 
Members on both sides sniffed at him 
suspiciously. He was the man chiefly 
instrumental in bringing question of 
Redistribution before the last Parlia- 
ment. Had been baroneted in recognition 
of his services. Had he further——? 

Members of acute sensibility could 
almost hear the £1200 jingling in his 








3LENHEIM CONSULTS BirMINGHAM. 


A pretty incident on the steps of the Throne. 
(The Duke of M-rlb-r-gh and Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n.) 
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Miss Wun Lung Wing, 
President of the Ladies’ 


Chopstick HockeyClub. 


Ah Miss It, the great 
Golf Champion 











O Kiki, the famous 


Double U Gee, the 
Halfee Backe e. 


Cricket Champion. 


{ China's awakening was shown a few weeks ago in the first great athletic 


San Dow, much See Mee Run, with sone 
strongee man, of his prizes. 


Daily Mail.] 


meeting in that country.” 





[“A new pha ‘ 





trousers pocket as, all unconscious of the 
nature of the storm, he unconcernedly 
walked up the floor. 

CLancy rushed in where others feared 
to tread. “ Does the hon. Member for 
Wanpswortn,” he sternly asked, “ know 
anything of the disposition of this 
£1200? Has it in bulk -or in part 
reached his private purse ?” 

Kimber tremblingly answered in the 
negative. He knew nothing either 
about the money or the Report of the 
Committee. All he knew was that Re- 
distribution was a very desirable thing. 
Were hon. Members aware that, whilst 
the Borough he lad the honour to re- 


present ? 
“Order! Order!” cried the Speaker 
sternly. Kiweer sat down without 


having the opportunity of offering a few 
observations interesting to new Members 
on the inequality of Parliamentary re- 
presentation. 

In the end it was decided to postpone 
the vote so as to give Prince Arruur, 
coming to his own again, opportunity of 
throwing light on the mystery. 

Business done.— In Committee of 
Supply. 

Friday._‘I beg to move that Mr. 
Catpwett do take the chair as Deputy 
Chairman of Ways and Means.” 

It was Henry Fow.er who spoke. By 
fortuitous circumstance, Mr. CALDWELL 
happened to be at hand. With agility 
pleasing in one of his long Parliamentary 
experience he hopped into the chair at 
the Table. If any meant to dispute with 
him the pride of place, they would find 
it appropriated. 

But there was no competition. An 
hilarious cheer, long sustained, came 
from both sides, as the new Deputy 





Cuairman stood erect. Even Irish 
Members, who regard a Chairman of 
Committees as something akin to a 
member of the Irish Royal Constabulary, 
cheered the statesman whom we really 
must not any longer allude to by the pet 
name “ Jimmy.” 

For a dozen years he has been a 
Parliamentary institution, just like the 
Mace, perhaps even more like the brass- 
bound box on the Table. Being after 
all only human he has his frailties. One 
is tendency to deliver in level voice 
speeches of prodigious length. Whilst 
suffering these (though not gladly) House 
has recognised his honest intention and 
sterling qualities. It has chaffed him, 
but it likes and esteems him. His 
appointment to the Chair is counted 
among the best the keen discernment, 
the unconventional tendencies, of C.-B. 
have brought about. 

“Thank you, Tony, dear boy, for your 
good wishes,” the Deputy CHamman said, 
as I shook his hand. “Only, when you 
see me in the Chair through a long 
afternoon, think kindly of my suffering, 
having to sit and hear speeches I could 
myself have made much better, with more 
pointed application of the ‘ Seventhly.’” 

Business done.—Debated proposal to 
include bread and cheese in the curri- 
culum of free elementary schools. 





ESPRIT DE CAR. 
Motor Bus Service Nores. 


[“‘ His uniform gives the motor bus conductor 
an almost military smartness and esprit de 
corps.” —Weekly paper. 

Lievt.-Conpuctor Tompxixs has been 
court-martialed and dismissed the Motor 


Bus Service for conduct unbecoming to 
a conductor and a gentleman. 

The Vanguards, Ist Batt. Union Jacks, 
2nd Batt. Arrows and the Kingsways 
will be brigaded for service between the 
Old Kent Road and Hampstead Heath 
on Easter Monday. 

An excellent day’s hunting was en- 
joyed with the Rearguards’ regimental 
pack on Tuesday. ‘The meet was at 
Oxford Cireus, where an old lady was 
immediately started and followed by the 
field at a sneezing pace down to 
Holborn. Here she doubled, and got 
away down Farringdon Street, where 
she weakened, but eventually ran to 
earth at Blackfriars Station. 

Mr. Wut Crooks, M.P., has been 
appointed honorary Colonel-in-Chief of 
the new County Council (Cornwall’s 
Own) Asphyxiators. 

Driver-General Bites, who retires to- 
day, entered the service as lamp-cleaner 
in 1846, was promoted for meritorious 
work against the pirate buses in 1865, 
and was subsequently mentioned in 
despatches in connection with the cheap 
expeditions to Wembley Park. He was 
transferred from the R.H.B.’s (Royal 
Horse Buses) to the Motor Service 
Corps in 1905, and served through the 
Twopenny Tube war of 1905-6. 

We understand that Mr. Hapaye is 
in favour of the abolition of the Motor 
Omnibus Army Corps introduced by 
Mr. Broprick, while retaining the terri- 

torial system under which buses are 
known as Kilburns, Cricklewoods, &c. 
The horse busery will be superseded 
as inefficient (except for commissariat 
purposes), but a number of the vehicles 
will be converted and modernised for 
use in the other arm. 
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|“ How lucky,” said Pupperoor. “I| “Ran over b 
THE STORY OF PUDDEFOOT. shall be able to help you choose it. I| Hiremume. ‘ 
_Pupperoot met Hrromnc at the Picca-| should think a pale green, with——-” | “Tut, tut!” 
dilly end of the nee Arcade,| “No, I must have a black one,” said 
and they walked up nd Street | Hrromuc. 
— Pupperoot’s first words were, 
“Hallo, Hitcmuixa, where are you off | mourning, I hope, Hrromuiyc ?” 
to?” As a matter of fact, Hircaiixc 


an omnibus,” said 


“In Bond Street,” added Hircniiea. 
A Victoria omnibus passed as he 
“Black?” said Pupperoor. “ Not| spoke, and with a slight jerk he had 
| Pupperoot off the curb. 

“Yes,” said Hircutina. | Now Hrreauine was, as will have been 


was trying to get to his Club in St.| ‘My poor dear old fellow,” said Pup-| gathered, a man of foresight; but in 
James’s Street, but as Pupperoor had | peroor, “ my very dear old fellow, I need | this case he had greatly under-estimated 


seized hold of his ————_— 
arm without wait- | 
ing for an answer 
to his question, and | 
turned him (as | 
say) into Bond! 
Street, it followed 
that Hircuiina’s 
destiny was for the 
moment in other 
hands than his 
own. 

Three times did 
PuppEFroorT and 
Hitcsuinec walk up 
and down Bond} 
Street . . . while J : 
Pupperoor talked. aT fi Vi \\\)\\\ Ki 
Passers- by might | 1 \\ 
have noticed that | i , * \ My i 
Hitcuursa looked | , 
worried and be-| iW | 
wildered, and that 
he made little timid | 
effurts to withdraw | 
his arm from the | 
grasp of PuppEroor. | 
But, as they passed | 
Conduit Street for | 
the seventh time, | 
it was noticeable | 
that Hircaiine’s | 
brow cleared. He) 
had the calm look | 
that a man wears 
who has come toa 
great determina- | 
tion. 

Pupperoor had 
just made a play) 
upon the name 
Bow es, the point 
of it deriving in no 
small degree from | 
the fact that the| 
word Bowls, spelt | 
so — without the 
“e,” connoted a pastime or recreation of; hardly say how sorry 
some standing ; and this he had followed | relation, I trust ?” 
up with some reference to “ termino- | 
logical inexactitude,” the which indeed | Hircuiine, as he paid for the tie. 
he spoke of as “the latest joke in| “Dear, dear!” said Pupperoor. “I and sighed deeply, 

















A GOOD START. 


New Maid Servant (just arrived). “May I narsk tf MY Youna Maw ‘as CALLep ver?” 











the City.” They were then approaching |had not heard— A contemporary of good, then, as to take back this black 
, tie, and give me a dark grey one in 


Renton’s the Hosier, and it so coincid | mine, too, I suppose? Tell me 

that here Pupperoot’s comments upon| “I hardly like to talk of it, Pupperoor, 
the matter came to anend. Said Puppe- | if you don’t mind.” 

root: “And where are you off to, old| “Quite so, quite so, my dear fellow. 


| exchange? I find 


| black one after all.” 


the effect of an 
‘omnibus upon Pup- 
'peroot. There was 
‘a collision, cer- 
tainly; but when 
the passengers had, 
on the advice of 
\the conductor, re- 
sumed their seats 
(all except one man 
| who said he was a 
| doctor), Puppreroot 
| was picked up, and 
discovered to be 
suffering from 
nothing more vital 
than a  contused 
|forehead and the 
| temporary loss of 
his senses. 

| All this was hap 
| pening outside Ren- 
| some the Hosier ; 
land as Hrrcuuiyxe 
‘turned away to 
hide a sigh he 
noticed an an 
|nouncement in the 
iwindow. After 
| reading it carefully, 
an idea occurred to 
| him, and he entered 
the shop again. 

“T see,” he said 
to the gentleman 
behind the count :r, 
“that you under 
take to exchange 
goods that do not 
meet with the ap 
proval of your cus 
tomers ?”’ 

“ Certainly, Sir,’’ 
replied the man; | 
and he went on to | 
explain this and | 


——other causes that | 
No near had helped to make Rewton’s, as he said, | 
the most famous hosier in the town. 
“An old _ school-fellow,” explained; “Quite so,” assented Hrrewuxc. He 
'drew a little package from his pocket, 


“Would you be so 


I shall not want the 





man ?” Your feelings do you credit. At least 
“T was just going into this place,” | I may hope his death was an easy 
said Hircuiixe, “ to buy a tie.” }one?” 


What he said. 
What he meant. 


Taint of slavery. 
"Tain’t slavery. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


From yet another of Mr. Punch’s young men—and the 
most illustrious of all—comes a new book ; and what can Mr. 
Punch do but stretch out the hand of welcome? Everyone 
knows Trrmarsa’s Paris Sketch Book, with its wonderful 
history of Cartouche and other delectable matters. Everyone 
knows his Irish Sketch Book ;—well, here is his New Sketch 
Book (courageous title!), never before published, but now 

thered together with inspired industry by Mr. R. S. Garwert 
ame the pages of the old and defunct Foreign Quarterly 
Review in 1842 and thereabouts, what time the great and 
genial giant was contributing to Punch “ Mrs. Tickletoby’s 
Lectures on English History” and other delightful pense 
The New Sketch Book, which is published by Atston Rivers, 
deals, in the unmistakable Thackerayan manner, with Evcexe 
See and A.exanpre tue Great, Huco and Baxzao, and other 
Continental authors of that day. Mr. Punch places it in his 


archives with reverence. 


The High Toby (Meruvey) has nothing to do with dog life 
personal to the companion of Mr. Punch or others. The name 
pertains to what were known in the good old times as Gentle- 
men of the Road or (in their temporary absence) as highway- | 
men. Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, Mr. Manriort | 
Watson's hero, is of the type glorified by an earlier novelist | 
in the person of Dick Turpin. He was not the man to rob | 
the poor or to raise his hoot against a woman except in 
kindness. Adventurous by nature, adventures came to him 
by night and day, were briskly faced and are brightly told. 
It is not the kind of record to read right through cover 
to cover, as there is necessarily something of sameness in 
the success of the hero in difficult circumstances. But to 
take up in a chance half-hour of leisure, it will be found 
most acceptable. 





It was a gentle lady and her name was Atice Browy, 

And she wrote a charming story of a small New England 
town ; 

Her publisher was Constase, that enterprising thing,— 

But it isn’t of her publisher 1’m going for to sing. 


‘We meet him, though, at a critical moment: when, if you 
‘will believe me, it is the nearest thing in the world whether 
he is or is not to be Baby Sarru’s godfather. Mr. Sura, too, 
himself is not without his adventure. He has a slight pain, 
and the doctor calls. The doctor feels his pulse and looks at 
his tongue. (I assure you I held my breath here.) “A trifle 
coated,” he says. “Now I want you,” he goes on, and I 
still held my breath quite tight, “I want you to unbutton 
your dressing-gown, and the coat of your pyjamas.” 

It is generally unfair to an author to quote extracts from 
his book; and I feel that I should be better employed 
quoting the stock phrases for any novel of Mr. Howarv’s— 
“delightful,” “full of charm,” “a delightful simplicity,” 
“beautiful,” “fragrant.” Mr. Howaro’s first book, Love 
and a Cottage, deserved all that. But he has now become 
aman with a mission, the founder of a school, the apostle of 
simplicity and naturalness .. . . and he is overdoing it. 

WorpsworTH— one cannot get away from the poets—Worps- 


|wortH should serve as a warning for Mr. Howarp. Worps- 


worTH also was an apostle of simplicity. One day he sat 
down and wrote :— 
“ And Berry's most especial charge 
Was : ‘ Jouyyy, Jouxyy, mind that you 
Come home at once, whate’er befall, 
Come home at once, nor stop at all ; 
My Jouwwy do, I pray you, do.’” 


In a preface to this poem he says, “I never wrote anything 


'with so much glee.” Mr. Howarp, on page 281, says, “It 


would be pleasant, at any rate for the writer”—to go on. 
He really must be careful! Only his sense of humour can 
save him now. 


The publishers of that indispensable companion, Who's 
Who, indulge in a touch of subtle humour by issuing in 
identical form the Medical Dictionary (A. axp C. Brack). In 
Who's Who we gloat over particulars of our friends and 
acquaintances, including hints at their favourite recreation. 
In the Medical Dictionary we find nearly 900 closely printed 
pages, giving fullest range to any moderate man or woman’s 
favourite frailty in the way of illness. All the ills that flesh 
is heir to are catalogued, traced to their origin, with sensible, 
lucid instructions for early treatment. It has been said 





She called her story Paradise, and told of simple folk 


(probably by a lawyer) that a man who in legal difficulties 


Who loved and smiled and suffered and bent to duty’s yoke, | conducts his own case has a fool for a client. The axiom 


Of Malory and Barbara (who in the end was Nick's) ; 
And books like these will cost you (net) exactly four-and-six. 
France in the Nineteenth Century (Hutcmusox) has no 
pretension to throw new light on the history of sixty eventful 
years. Mrs. Lariwer hints at access to private papers, but 
frankly admits that she has drawn her materials from con- 
tributions to magazines and newspapers by contemporary 
writers, French, Knglish, and American. The story is, 
indeed, a series of snapshots taken by chance passers-by. 
To Mrs. Latimer belongs the credit of arranging them with 


applies equally to a sick man who dispenses with the services 


of a doctor. But there frequently arise cases of urgency 
| where prompt elementary treatment might lead to the saving 


of life. Regarded in the light of first aid to the wounded, 


the Medical Dictionary will be found invaluable. Dr. Comrie, 


who edits it, avows desire that it should occupy a position 


/somewhere between that of a technical dictionary of medicine 


and one intended merely for the domestic treatment of 


‘commoner ailments. The scheme is admirably carried out. 








skill and dramatic effect. The volume dealing with facts has | pee Chass FACTORY of an artfully technical mass article is 


the charm of romance. Its interest is increased by a score | 


of photograph portraits taken from life. 


Mr. Kente Howarp, author of The Smiths of Surbiton 
(Cuarman ano Hatz), is, I feel sure, an admirer of Tennyson ; 
so he will, perhaps, have heard this story: The poet had 
been spending an afternoon with a novel by Miss Somebody 
or Other, and for two hours he had not said a word to his 
family. Suddenly he threw the book down, jumped to his 
feet, and cried excitedly: “Hooray! I see daylight at last ! 
Harry is going to be confirmed!” Now The Smiths of 
Surbiton is of course a much more interesting book than 
that. There is certainly a Harry in it, but he is grown up 
when we first meet him, and his confirmation days are over. 





seeking for a responsible, organize, capable Meronant, versed 
| with building trade, for acceptation of a toon office. Epoch-making 
| new proceeding of manufacturing. High profit provable—Adrt. in 
“ Daily Telegraph.” 


Esperanto again ? 


From Answers to Correspondents in Farm, Field, and 
Fireside._—‘ We should advise you to bathe the inflamed 
parts with a decoction of puppy heads twice daily.” The 
bark would, of course, be removed before application. 


Duriwe the absence of the “ Duke of Lancaster” abroad, 
we understand that Sir Henry Fow er is to be left in sole 
charge of the Duchy. 
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Mistress (after many remonstrances on unpunctuality), “ REALLY, MARY, YOU MUST TRY TO BE MORE PUNCTUAL ABOUT SERVING THE MEALS 
WHEN THEY ARE LATE, YouR MASTER BLAMES mz.” 
Mary. “ Au, weLt, Mom, or course I can Go, BUT You'RE A PRISONER FOR LIFE.” 








SOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


The Tribune invites its readers to 
write to the Editor telling how they 
fared at the hands of the advertisers in 
The Tribune columns. Mr. Punch has 
no doubts about those who advertise in 
his own pages, but he has been tempted 
to invite the Editors of other journals 
to put to proof the promises made in 
their advertisement columns, and for 
ward results. He suppresses names. 


“T used to suffer from weak eyes. In 
fact I could hardly keep them open, and 
I could not see beyond my own nose. 
On seeing Dr. Fiys.ister’s advertisement 
in your columns I wrote for his booklet 
and eye ointment (price 7s. 6d.), and as 
a result I got my eyes opened. So 
strong are they now that I can even see 
through certain people.” 

“T bought a ‘Fitwell’ suit (made to 
measure, 13e. 6d.) as advertised in your 
paper. I was disappointed with it at 


first, for it did not fit me well. You 
will be delighted to learn that in the 
second week I had it on I was caught in 
a shower of rain, and now it fits me like 
a glove.” 

“T used to have the most provoking 
habit of always blushing. Seldom could 
[ go to parties and dances, for when 
ever anybody spoke to me I| always 
blushed and was much confused. On 
seeing in your advertisement columns 
that a certain gentleman would cure 
blushing for a small fee, | corresponded 
with him, and what I learned from him 
convinces me that I shall never blush 
again.” 

“You will be pleased to hear that I 
have already made 10s. with the help 
of that book you advertise, A Million 
Ways to Make Money. ‘They say a penny 


saved is a penny earned, and so 1 have presented 


earned 10s. by not buying the book.” 
“T used to suffer very much from 
consumption. My four boys were eat- 





ing me out of my house and home. | 


‘bought a bottle of Dr. Bawriva’s Sure 


Cure and mixed a little of it with the 
boys’ food. The results have been wor 


iderful. There is little or no consumy 


tion in my house now.” 


“T had a rich aunt who was of 
ruddy complexion and had been aili: 
for a long time. 1 was her heir, so you 
can readily understand how very sorry 
I was to see her lying ill for such a tinx 
Doctors had given her up years ‘ag 
and yet the poor old lady Linge red and 
suffered. | was determined to put an 
end to her pain, yet I could not discove: 
the right means to do so, Just when 
I was giving way to despair | sav 


an advertisement in your paper stating 


that Dr. Rumpowr’s Porous Pills would 
do for Purple Patients. I immediately 

~ with a box, and before 
that box was finished all her sorrows 
and pains wereover. You cannot imagine 


how thankful I am.” 
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A NEW PROFESSION ; 
Or, Waat To po wirn our Sons ? 


My hopeless boy! when I compare 
(Claiming a father’s right to do so) 

Your hollow brain, your vacuous air, 

With all the time, and wealth, and care 
Lavished upon your mental trousseau ; 


Over my waistcoat’s ample pit 

This ravening grief holds constant session — 
That through a total lack of wit 
You are deplorably unfit 

To follow any known profession. 


No tutelary genius shone 

About your scalp in school or college ; 
Therefore you cannot be a Don, 
Or anything reposing on 

A fundamental plinth of knowledge. 


You never nursed the godlike spark 
That kindles men to serve the nation ; 

I trow that, as a Treasury clerk, 

You never could have made your mark 
Or even earned a decoration. 


The medical prelim. would mar 
Your hopes of making healthy men sick ; 
And, as for practice at the Bar, 
Your gifts—I don't know what they are, 
But know, at least, they ’re not forensic. 


You might, by steady cram, aspire 
To dodge the test of martial duty ; 

But you have shown no keen desire 

To face the pom-pom’s withering fire, 
And die for Hatpaye, Home and Beauty. 


Remains the Church, where you might seek 
A paltry income from the pew-rate ; 

Yet here, again, I find you weak 

In certain graces, such as Greek, 
That go to make the perfect curate. 


Still, there ’s the chauff— What's that I hear? 
You wish to say that, thanks to Heaven, you 
Have found a suitable career 
At some £300 a year 
Drawn from a grateful country’s revenue ? 


My credulous son! Your faith would break 
The records of the Middle Ages! 
Skilled work, and past your wits to fake, 
Needs must he do who means to make 
Six of the best in weekly wages ! 


What's that? The House intends to treat 
Its private self to public payment ? 
Eventually hopes to meet, 
By saving money on the Fleet, 
Its bills for bed and board and raiment ? 


Embrace me, boy! I felt afraid 

That you would never find your mission ; 
You knew no sort of craft or trade, 
But here's your métier ready-made ! 


You shall become a Politician ! 


My hopes for you, preposterous oaf, 

Were ashes; now to flame you fan 'em; 
No need to toil or spin or chauff 
When you can pone wad loaf, 

And touch £300 per annum. 


Embrace your father! You shall see 

How well the pros serves to stem his fear ; 
He ’ll stand his son the entrance fee, 
And you shall join, a paid M.P., 

The finest Club in either hemisphere. 0. 8. 





NATURE STUDIES. 


Tue Exvecraic Licut Meter. 


Tuere is nothing that so much brings home to a man the 
responsibilities involved in the tenancy of a flat as the 
possession of an Electric Light Meter and the necessity for 
“reading” it every now ool then. In the happy country 
district in which it is my privilege to spend a part of my time 
we proceed on an amiable system of mutual confidence. The 
producer of the light supplies me with all that I may require at 
a fixed sum for the year. He trusts me not to waste it in 
merely ostentatious illumination, and I return the compliment 
by hoping (often against hope) that his light will be adequate 
for all my nocturnal purposes. In London, however, so 
business-like are our methods and so rigid is our suspicion 
of one another, that we require a check, and thus it has come 
about that a meter has been fixed to the wall of the entrance 
passage which, in our domestic language, is somewhat boast- 
fully described as the Hall. 

Now to me, who know nothing about the internal economy 
of electric light, this meter is an object of mystery and terror. 
It is constructed mainly, I think, of metal, and possesses dials 
decorated with figures and made practical by hands. When 
I look at it my mind brings up by an irresistible association 
of ideas a man whose hands are black with oil, who wears a 
blue linen jacket, and whose conversation is of a highly 
technical quality to which my limitless ignorance yields an 
undeviating assent. I should no more dream of disputing the 
accuracy of his electric statements than I should question the 
|judgment of Professor Oxiver Lopes if he told me that my 
kitchen was a hotbed of psychic manifestations, or should 
impugn the veracity of Mr Grorce Berxarp Suaw if he 
a me that his own continued existence afforded the 
| best and, in fact, the only proof of the ar ent from design. 

It seems, however, that my Electric Sala use the 
pronoun not so much to imply that I possess the Company, 
as to show that the Company owns and exercises a right to 
demand my occasional aentiek —it seems, I say, that my 
Company is inspired by fairness, and that its dealings with 
me are to be based on the strictest rectitude. It has recently 
furnished me with a card of printed instructions entitled 
“How to Read the Meter,” and for some time past I have 
been laboriously occupied in endeavouring to master this 
new knowledge. “The Meter,” I am told, “is read in the 
same way as a gas meter, the right-hand dial showing units, 
‘the second tens, the third hundreds, and so on.” This 
statement is, no doubt, clear and illuminating (as all Electric 
Light statements ought to be), and I am quite prepared to 
admit that the language is plain almost to baldness. For me, 
however, it is useless, for I suffer from an incurable preliminary 
defect : I do not know how to read a Gas Meter. 

Then follows a phrase which in its intensity is dramatic: 
“The figure to be taken is the one that the hand has last 

assed which will be the lowest numerically of those it is 

tween.” I merely pause here to suggest that “lower” 
_would be more correct grammatically, and then I dash on 
breathlessly to learn that “there is no difficulty about this 
when the hand is clearly between two figures, but when it is 
| over or nearly over a figure it is sometimes doubtful whether 
| the figure has been passed or not.” How true that is! Life 
is like that, and death, and all the other things that hap 
to ordinary men and women in their passage through this 
vale—but it appears to my obscure intelli to have no 
special or direct application to Electric Light. After this 
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THE NEW CHAUFFEUR. 


Mrs. Brrraywta. “ NEARLY READY, HALDANE?” 
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Voice From unpeRNEATH THe Car. “ALL IN GOOD TIME, MUM. THISH ’ERE CAR TAKES A LOT 


O’ THINKIN’ OVER!” 























(“I am convinced that if I do anything in a hurry, I shall do it badly.”—From Mr. Haldane’s Speech in the House, Thursday,/March 8.) © 
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Sentimental Youth (to partner, shaken by a passing tremor). “On, 1 Hope You DON’T FEEL COLD?” 
She. “Not aT ALL, THANKS. ONLY ‘THE GREY GOOSE WALKING OVER MY GRAVE.’” 
Sentimental Youth (with effusion). “Harry Goose!” 








I became involved in a maze. [ failed entirely “to ob- of friends at her semi-detached villa in the Brixton Road, 
tain the number of units used,” for the diagrams and Miss Evizapern Spiyks was interrupted by loud raps on the 
numerals had on my brain the numbing effect produced by | division wall, and in consequence completely broke down at 
illustrations of figure-skating. It was no comfort to learn | the eighth bar (“ Oh, aa gently whisper”). Miss Srivxs 
that “ representatives of the Corporation are supplied either has since removed to Balham, and she n sell to go near her 
with business cards or badges,” and, finally, when I went former residence. 

out to inspect the actaal Meter I realised that it had been When fulfilling a Bridge engagement a few nights ago, a 
fixed to the wall at an altitude of ten feet, and that without gentleman of moderate means, uring the course of the game 
a step ladder (which I do not possess ) it would be useless heard mysterious raps, apparently coming from = the 
for me to endeavour to read it at all. table, and slightly anterior to his opponent's declaration 
The gentleman came away completely broke by his experi 
ences. He refuses to go near the house now. 


“MESSAGES FROM THE SPIRIT WORLD.” 
Tue case of the young man called Craze, who recently What we are coming to. 
fled from his cottage at Abertridwr because he heard raps on From a Weekly Parliamentary Report in the near future 


the wall, and is “ completely broken down by his experiences ” | . Last Monday Mr. Brown, the new Member for Blankborough, 
and refuses to go near the cottage again—is not so rare as took the oath, his seat, and the first quarter in advance. He 
— people seem to think. has not been seen since.” 

Joxes Tertius, happening, one day last week, to stand for I - 
a few moments in the passage outside the door of the Head's Asking an Impossibility. 
study, on the other side of which Tompkins minor was engaged 
in a discussion with the Doctor on the propriety of appearing W 
in afternoon school wearing an imitation high collar manu- 
factured out of cardboard, heard a succession of resounding Ay Amefican paper ascribes to Mr. J. M. Barnix the com- 
raps. In a subsequent conversation Tomrkis minor (who | plaint that it is the English actor's desire to “ get everything : 
appeared broken by his experiences) said he hoped he might possible out of a line—to squeeze it dry.” Our complaint is 
never visit the room again. not, of course, of Mr. Barri’s own plays) that most lines 


When rendering “ Dear heart, I only love thee” to a party | require so little squeezing. 








ANTED, party to take forty gallons milk, more or less, twice i 
daily.—Seoteman. 
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P.S.—It has just occurred to me that Ix. 
LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. |... may have been waiting at the| Miss Meta Bland to Mr. Adrian Spilling. 
Tue AppornTMent. a and Brighton part of thestation.| p15 Aneux—TIt doesn’t in the least 
, That, of course, would explain it,althoug!| matter about Hearpés, as Mr. Comxon- 
Mr. Adrian Spilling, of the Education ras wer think — = “| Hatt, who was here this evening when 
O fice, to Miss Meta Bland. — aso your note came, is going to take us. 
(By hand. “ Wait reply? v. Please don’t trouble to — your parry 
: ™ . . see Sntl: > » home, as Mr. 
My pear Gint,—What has happened ? Miss Meta Bland to Mr. Ads aes Spilling. Ch — ay asked ue i hai 
I waited for you from five minutes to| Dear Aprian,—I have only just learned supper afterwards. He is always so 
three until twenty past four, when 1) that there are two stations at Victoria. generous about things like that. 
had to go in order to show up in White-| Considering how often I have been to Yours, 
hall for a little while. Where can Brighton lately, you surely might have 
you have been? It is not as if I had been more explicit and said quite plainly i ae 
so much time to spare that it can be) that it was the other that you meant.| Mr. Adrian Spilling to Miss Meta Bland. 
frittered away like this. Surely I wrote | It is all very foolish and disappointing.| fjpyp Mera,—Of course you must do 
clearly enough—“ Under the clock, | I should like to forget it. as you wish about Cumnor-Hait. I shall 
Victoria, at three.” I distinctly re-| Yours, M. | certainly not come to fetch you, as he is 
member writing these words. Please vi. | not the kind of men that 1 esse shout. 
let me have a line at any rate to say you y, Adrian Spilling to Miss Meta Bland. | Your sneer about my want of generosity 
} y alway priieng : n 
are all right. seats tetie te Dear Meta. —I should like to forget it 8 the cruellest thing I ever remember 
i. jhe, ’ : ee any one saying to me. When one has 
+ Qn *ID* too; but what you say simply bowls me only £300 a year in a Government office 
Miss Meta Bland to M r. Adrian Spilling. se : always a hg you ao os and a very small private income, supper 
(By hand. “ Wait reply.” of the Jew women Who have any inve™*’ | parties at the Savoy are not easy things. 


. you can say you did not "a —s : 
My pear Aprtayx,-—Do send me a word = ee Jae S Victoria passes If you want luxuries like that it is a pity 
oO say y vell, 2 i y , y r de me love you. 
to say you are well, and that it was only my knowledge, when it was from there |¥ ever made c — > 
, ‘ 


some horrid office business that kept that we went on:that awful visit to your 


rou, TVO bout you. I 
you. I am so nervous about you ‘aunt at Faversham. However, I shall - 
waited as you told me under the clock . 


at Victoria, from five minutes past three | know better next time. Yours, A. Miss Meta Bland to Mr. Adrian Spilling. 


(I could not possibly get there wegen { Vil. Dean Apeuast—You are most unkind 
—_ og Cg a p * meee Miss Meta Bland to Mr. Adrian Spilling. and unfair. You know I did not mean 
went to Mrs. Lecar’s to tea, « as | mn 
compelled to do. Unless you had come | Dear Aprtay,—I thought we went to fica, gw pnw om Piney oman 
and gone before I got there, I cannot | Faversham from Charing Cross; but 1 knot : . 4 ~ } Be k that 
have missed you, for I watched every-| anyway I don’t see why you are so now. Ane you ake o aa wo 
body that entered the station. These! bitter about poor Aunt Apetame. I am the lant “+ - ; xr ge 7 “se sam 
broken appointments are terribly wear- | Sure she was very kind to you, and even ag f - fl aes ag yo horrid 
ing. I am tired out this evening, and let you smoke in the house, which no Viet a Stati i S a ae rs ret 
quite unfit to dine at the Sercisons,| one was ever allowed to do before. It| ** age 7 . ¥ = ag? ‘ Rialto 
where they always talk about Vetasquez Seems to me that since you knew all we ra ~ * “tet y i, SS ae iio 
and show you sprigs of the true poet’s about there being two WV ictoria Stations = 1 other. ? : us Have all t 2 
¢ afternoon somewhere and forget this 








ar Eee Met tact Temehece” °°" sapi bad tempered mek 
II. Yours, M. Ever yours, M. 
Miss Meta Bland to Mr. Adrian Spilling. vill. va 
(By hand. Answer to No. 1.) Mr. Adrian Spilling to Miss Meta Bland. | Mr. Adrian Spilling to Miss Meta Bland. 
(By hand.) 


Dear Apriax,—I haven't the slightest) Dear Mera,—I don’t understand you na 
All the time! My Daruma Meta,—We will go to 


Kew on Saturday afternoon. I will come 
for you at half-past two. 1 hope you 
will think this little piece of enamel 
rather sweet. I do. 


Yours always, A. 


idea what your letter means. I repeat! at all about your Aunt. 

that I waited under the clock at Victoria! we were there you were scheming to be 

from five minutes past three until four. out of doors, and I still remember your 

If you also were there you were invisible. | sigh of relief when the train started on 

I am relieved to find you are all right. | the Monday morning; but now you take 

Yours, M. (a directly opposite view. I suppose 

IV. |}women are like this. As to coming 

Mr. Adrian Spilling to Miss Meta Bland.|°¥*t t© the Brighton side to see if you) = ‘ 

were there, I never dreamed you could; The Yorkshire Post, in announcing a 

(By hand. Answer to No. 2.) be so foolish as to make the mistake, musical competition in Hull, says: “The 

Dear Meta,—TIt is inexplicable to me.| and besides, if I had left my post I judges are Minor Canon Dams, of Carlisle 

I was certainly there, and as certainly| might have missed you. But do let us| Cathedral, who has already had experi- 

you were not; and another afternoon | drop this wretched subject. ence of this kind of work, and Mr. 

has been lost. These things I simply| I am very sorry to say that I can’t! Berwarp Jonnson . . . whose ready wit 

cannot view with composure. Life is| possibly take you to hear Hecrpi’s on| may be trusted to supply the place of 

too short. I will let you know about| Friday as we had planned. My Chief | experience.” Dare we imagine the follow- 

Thursday as soon as I can, but my Chief! has asked me to dinner, and it amounts | ing dialogue ?— 

seems to be inclined to resent my long}toacommand. But I could come after-| Canon Dams (with faint praise). We 
absence to-day, and I shall have to be a} wards and take you home. have—ah—heard worse performances. 
little careful. Yours, A. Yours, A. Mr. Johnson (readily). And better. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ow1ne to the defection of the Labour 
Members last week, the Government 
found themselves in a tight corner. 
They escaped, but only by the narrowest 
of majorities—204, in fact, all told. 





The Old Age Pensions Bill which has 
been introduced into the House provides 
that conviction for an offence involving 
penal servitude shall be followed by 
forfeiture of the pension. We need 
scarcely say that pressure will be brought 
to bear on Members whose constituencies 
include an influential Hooligan element 
to secure the removal of this obnoxious 
restriction. 


It is rumoured that the latest pro- 
posal in regard to the policing of Morocco 
is that the London County Council shall 
undertake the work. 

The engagement of the King of Spar 
and Princess Ena of Battenberg is 
announced. ‘This is a distinct coup for 
our newspapers, which for some time 
past have been referring to the proba- 
bility of such a match. 

Some admirers presented Sacco, on 
the completion of his fast, with a diamond 
monkey. The curio is said to have been 

icked up at a recent Freak Dinner of 
Kinaberley merchants. 

By the way, “Ignoramus” writes to 
ask us whether a Freak Dinner is a 
Dinner given by Freaks to Freaks. 
“Tgnoramus” knows more than his 
name implies. 


The Rivers Committee are proposin 
to abolish return tickets on the LOG 
boats. This seems a mistaken policy. 
Lots of the return-halves must have 
been deliberately sacrificed. 

Police-Constable Ropert Lovett, who 
has just retired, took 142,976 dogs to 
the Battersea Home, but not all on one 
string. | ee hm 

“ The Ski Club of Great Britain”’ has 
come into existence, and a lady of the 
old school writes to us expressing sur- 
prise that there should ‘be a sufficient 
number of aeronauts in our island to 
warrant the formation of such a society. 
We have explained to her that the word 
is pronounced She; and our corre- 
spondent now writes to protest against 
the New Woman and all her clubs. 





A New Zealand gentleman who is) 
making a tour of the world on foot has, 
according to The Daily Chronicle, met 
with marvellous adventures. He was 
arrested in Russia and Turkey as a spy, 
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Near-sighted Old Gentleman (throwing penny to what he takes to be a pavement artist). 
“Tuere! I pon’T SUPPOSE YOU'VE DONE 'EM YOURSELF; BUT IT MUST BE DOOSID COLD SITTING 
THERE!” 


“‘and elsewhere has been fired at and|on 592 pedestrians for being knocked 
attacked by wolves and bears.” down by cabmen in the streets of Paris. 





Pessimists should note, for all they} It is suggested that, as a means of 
may say about the degeneracy of our age, | raising the funds required for the pay- 
that the idea of giving compensation| ment of Members of the House of Com- 
where it is a moral but not a legal| mons, a new class of Paying Peers shall 
obligation is making steady headway.|be instituted. There should be no 
The number of periodicals of the lighter | difficulty about this. 
sort which offer prizes—and even pen- —_—— 
sions —to their readers is constantly) - The statement that flowers will shortly 

'be exhibited for sale on the platforms 
9 ‘of the electrified District Railway, the 

Miscna Ex_may has declared to an inter-| atmosphere of which is now so much 
viewer that he loves everything English, | improved, compels one, in fairness to 
and wants to become an Englishman.| the Central London Railway, to mention 
He also wishes that his father would| that Twopenny Tuber Roses have been 
talk English, and it is not impossible|a popular article of commerce for many 
that the youngster may send him to a| years past. 
night-school. 





increasing. 


| The Police cannot of course be ubi- 

A fillip has been given by the new| quitous, but we are sorry to read that, 
French President to a national sport. He) on the opening day of the Aldwych and 
is said to have remitted the fines imposed! Islington Tramway, £71 was taken. 
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THE YELLOW PATRIOTS. 
(A Fragment from some Future Historian.) 

....It may well seem incredible nowadays that the 
Governments of these three Great Powers should suddenly 
find themselves on the brink of a war which none of them 
had ever regarded as desirable, or even possible. Yet such 
was the fact. 

They had been carrying on protracted negotiations, in 
which, as usual, one side been pressing for more 
it expected to obtain, while the other refused much that it 
was prepared eventually to concede. But the points at issue 
were not considered by the two parties chiefly concerned as 
at all worth fighting about, while our own country was only 
indirectly interested in the dispute. 

In those days, however, each of the three countries possessed 
an institution known, for some reason that cannot now be 
stated with any confidence, as the “ Yellow Press.” This 
was conducted by a small but influential section of journalists, 
to whose prescient sagacity it had been evident from the 
first that war was absolutely inevitable. Their patriotism 
was beyond all question, though it would seem to have 
restricted itself to the welfare of the particular journal 
to which they happened to have attached themselves. Thus 
they held it lawful and indeed praiseworthy to announce, in 
the gigantic “headlines” which commended themselves to the 
somewhat crude taste of that period, the most alarming dis- 
coveries of infamous designs of this or that foreign poten- 
tate against the Peace of Europe. That such exposures 
were based on the most insufficient evidence and might have 





dangerous consequences was considered immaterial, provided 
that they increased the prestige and circulation of the paper 
that published them—which, however incomprehensible it 
may appear to a modern mind, was undoubtedly their effect. | 

It is always difficult to induce any people to concern 
itself seriously about foreign politics, and for some time any | 
such efforts produced nothing but a languid and temporary 
sensation. Popalat attention in England just then was 
mainly absorbed by the more engrossing topic of “ Cup ties” 
(a national diversion or sport of which no precise description 
has come down to us)—while on the Continent the feeling 
was so far from bellicose that in both countries there was a 
growing reaction against the burden of military service. 

Consequently, before each nation could be inspired with 
the martial impulse, it was necessary to convince its popula- 
tion that they were in actual and imminent peril of attack. 
Excellent work in this direction was done by the enterprise 
of the Yellow Press in publishing reports of ‘“‘ Secret Under- | 
standings,” “ Ominous Speeches” by Great Personages, and 
“Plans of Invasion,”’—all of which, it is true, were contra- | 
dicted as soon as the paper had made what was termed a 
“ seoop.”” 

But the citizens in three Capitals became gradually 
imbued with the impression that War was bound to come, 
and that, on the whole, it could not come at a better time, 
since their Yellow Press assured them that their own par- 
ticular country was in such a state of preparation as to be 
practically certain of victory. 

The average citizen, too, was deeply incensed by the 
offensive gibes directed against his own nation by the 
journalists of a rival country. These attacks, being written 
in @ foreign tongue and generally appearing in obscure | 
periodicals, might have escaped his notice altogether, but’ 
for the vigilance of the Yellow foreign correspondents, who 
forwarded faithful translations at once—simply to illustrate 
“the trend of opinion.” 

Notwithstanding all this, the negotiations muddled along | 
quite uneventfully, until the Yellow Press was actually 
suspected of being “ unduly alarmist,”—which hurt both its 
feelings and its circulation. 


And at length something happened. Possibly there was 
a slight hitch in the diplomatic proceedings—at all events a 
keen-eved correspondent observed that a certain statesman, 
as he left the council, wore an anxious expression and his 
hat at a more acute angle of inclination—which portentous 
intelligence was cabled home at once. 

Whereupon the Yellow Press drew the obvious inference, 
in enormous letters (of the size generally reserved for a 
“Society Scandal”), of “Impossible Demands,” “ Hopeless 
Im ,” and “ Grave Crisis ’~and made another scoop. 

This was followed up by flamboyant articles on “ Foreign 
Aggression,” “Insular Insolence,’ and “The National 
Dignity,” with suggestions that any Government which 
showed so little sense of its responsibilities as tamely 
to submit to such treatment must be composed of traitors 
who deserved instant impeachment. It was also reported 
(incorrectly, as afterwards appeared) that the other nation 
was rapidly mobilising its forces. 

By this time the people in each country had realised the 
fact that they were in for a big war, and that, as their Yellow 
Press exhorted them, it was their duty, as patriots, to msist 
that their own Government should strike the first blow. 

So the Man in the Street demonstrated, and sang national 
anthems, and waved inexpensive flags, and cheered outside the 
office of his favourite newspaper—without more than the 
very vaguest notion of what he wanted to go to war about. 

In fact the excitement reached such a pitch that the three 
Governments, each fearing that they would not be able to 
resist popular pressure much longer, sent their Ambassadors 
frequent and urgent despatches, which, being in cipher, 
were interpreted by the Yellow Press as containing “ Ulti- 
matum,” “Time Limit Fixed,” or “ Recall of Our Ambas- 


| sador,”’—with an intelligent anticipation quite remarkable in 
| the circumstances. 


Then came a day when the patriotic proprietors and staffs 
of the Yellow Press of each capital had the gratification of 
being summoned to a private audience by their respective 
Premiers. 

What took place at these interviews is still largely a matter 
for historical conjecture—but there seems reason to believe 


|that our own Prime Minister, at all events, began by inform- 


ing his hearers that the Powers reluctantly recognised that, 
unless the present highly inflamed state of international 
feeling subsided within the next twenty-four hours, they 
would have no alternative but to resort to the arbitrament of 
the sword. Which the representatives of the Yellow Press, 
aware of the extreme unlikeliness of any such subsidence, and 
the colossal ‘‘ boom” that a war was certain to effect in their 
circulations, received with decorous expressions of concern 
and regret. The Prime Minister, after pointing out that a 
campaign on so gigantic a scale and of such protracted 
duration as was to be apprehended could hardly fail to 
prove almost as disastrous to the victors as to the vanquished, 
mentioned that the three Powers had agreed upon a plan 
which would reduce the carnage to a minimum, and might, 
he trusted, meet with the present company’s approval. 

It had been decided that, in the lamentable event of war, 
the belligerent forces should be composed entirely of those 
patriotic and high-spirited pressmen in each country who felt 
so keenly that the national honour could be vindicated only 
by blood—in short, of such gentlemen as he now had the 
honour of addressing. He added that, although the con- 
ditions of the conflict were still under discussion, he thought 
he might promise that they should have the advantage of 
being equipped with the new short rifle, and as many of the 
latest pattern of quick-firing guns as they might require. 

Then he remarked that the eye of England would be upon 
them, and that he wished them luck—after which they with- 
drew. 

Now they were none of them wanting in either moral or 
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WORKING OUT THEIR OWN SALIVATION. 


TuHIs IS NOT A FEAST OF “ FUNERAL BAKED MEATS.” 


IS MASTICATED EIGHTY-FIVE TIMES AND 


It 1S A PARTY OF HYGIENIC 
THEN ALLOWED TO REMAIN IN THE 


ENTHUSIASTS, FOLLOWING THE SYSTEM BY WIIICH ALL Froop 
MOUTH TILL IT DISAPPEARS BY INVOLUNTARY APSORITION 








physical courage. They had faced unflinchingly the prospect 
of their country plunging into a desperate and appalling 
struggle. They were sternly resolved to see it through to the 
bitter end— but they had not calculated upon seeing it through 
anything but their office windows. For few of them had had 
any regular military training, while several were getting on 
in years. Moreover, although they entertained the highest 
respect for one another as smart journalists or up-to-date 
proprietors, each had his private doubts whether the others 
were precisely the kind of men who would stand more than a 
merely sporting chance in modern warfare. But, if they felt 
that a greater responsibility had been put upon them than 
they should justly have been called upon to undertake, it 
never for a moment occurred to them to shirk it. They were 
quite prepared to turn out and do their best—as soon as the 
necessity should arise. 

And, although we have no positive evidence to that effect, 
it may be safely assumed that both their French confréres, to 
whom a duel was of course an ordinary professional incident, 
and the elderly and spectacled fire-eaters of the German 
Yellow Press exhibited at least equal ardour and determination, 
and that the call to arms would have found them no less 
ready—had it come. 

But, by a merciful and wholly unexpected interposition of 
Providence, that call never did come. That very evening the 
welcome tidings was flashed to each capital that “ the tension 
was relaxed,’ and that the situation showed “ marked 
symptoms of improvement.” It was found that the report 
that an ultimatum had been issued was exaggerated, and 
that there was no foundation for the statement that any 
Ambassador had been recalled—indeed, the crisis might be 
considered as already at an end. 

Thus, at the eleventh hour, to quote from eloquent Yellow 
leading articles of the period, * 
Janus opened once more” (‘closed’ would have been the more 


‘the gates of the Temple of | 


correct expression, but the meaning was obvious) “and the 
horizon of three great nations was no longer overcast by 
the sinister shadow of the goddess Bellona.” ‘The writers 
added that, ‘ considering how essential it was in the interests 
of European Commerce and Civilisation to avoid anything 
that might lead to international friction, they could not too 
strongly deplore and condemn the miserable policy of ‘ nag 
ging’ and ‘pinpricking’ pursued by a certain class of 
foreign journalists- a policy which— but for the calm good 
sense and moderation displayed by the entire Press of their 


own beloved country—-might easily have produced conse 
quences which they could not contemplate, even then, 
without a shudder!” FLA 








Parliamentary Intelligence. 

Seorcnu and Welsh M.P.’s who have in the past complained 
much of the flatness of their London surroundings as com 
pared with their own mountainous districts, are rejoiced that 
Arthur’s Seat has been moved to the City and that Snowden 
is to be found at Westminster. 

The Member for the Scotland Division of Liverpool desires 
it to be known that he is in favour of the Tay Posinant of 
Members. 


“ ComrortTaB_e board, near sea. Apply, &c."— The Schoolmaster 


‘Useful’ would seem a better adjective. For ourselves 
though, we have always felt that the whole romance of being 
Crusoed would be the fortuitous lighting upon a plank or 
two with which to build the raft. 





Last week in Bouverie Street we heard a rather loud tie 
proudly described as “le dernier cri.” If we hear it again 
we shall have to warn its Serpe that its next cry will 
indeed _be its last. ~ a 
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Ida very keen). “I say! 


Ethel (otherwise). 


Anes'T rou rottowisa? You Arg A SLACKER! 
“Wet, pear, it’s Lest—so I'w oivine up Beacuye!” 
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Wat's THE EXCUSE THIS TIME?” 








A SUDDEN SPRING. 


With acknowledgments to the Special Corre- 
apondents of our Contemporaries.) 


Ham™Mersmita. — A combination of 
meteorological circumstances, together 
with the establishment of a formidable 
anticyclone over France, has quite trans- 
formed the Broadway. I took record of 
the first ten men I met; three had dis- 
carded overcoats, four were carrying 
them over their arms, and the other three 
were soldiers. A curious result of the 
fine weather is the absence of puddles in 
the roadways. 


Puryey.—The Atlantic disturbance 
which had threatened our islands has 
sheered off to the north, and it is no 
doubt to this happy circumstance that 
Putney to-day owes its share of the 
500,000 square miles of sunshine which 
we are at present enjoying. The neigh- 
bouring pari¢h of Fulbam is, I under 
stand, equally infected with the glorious 





weather conditions. I took stock of the 
first ten women I met; seven of these 
were without furs, one wore a feather 
boa, and two clung tosquirrels. I think 


I sawacuckoo, but it had passed round the | 


corner before I could verify my observa- 
tion. However, J certainly saw one man 
wearing a strawberry in his button-hole ; 
you may take this as official. 

Pappixcton.—The day opened here 
with a cloudless sky. 
as, ‘Isn't it a lovely day?” “ Pity to be 
indoors on such a morning,” and, “ My! 
ain’t it ‘ot!” were heard on all sides. 
Many people living near the Parks woke 
to the twittering of the lark, and break- 
fasted to the liquid flute-like tones of 
the blackbird or thrush. 


seen in Kensington talking to a pedes- 
trian with a pith helmet. I personally 
took note of the first ten men! met; 
three had shed their chest-protectors, 
two wore cummerbunds, and five were 
dows with sun-etroke. . 


Expressions such | 





How happy could I be with both. 


We gather from The Birmingham 
Daily Post that the Headmaster of the 
Holywell County School is strongly of 
opinion that the daffodil, and not the 
leek, should be the Welsh national 
emblem, and he asks, “Since both are 
called ‘cenin’ in Welsh, why not wear 
| the prettier and the more odoriferous ?” 
This means wearing both daffodil and 
leek, and is perhaps the best way out 
‘of the difficulty (since both are called 
| ““cenin”’). 


| More Professional Candour. 





| “Frenon Master requires French Lessons.” 
| Bath Herald. 


I understand that a gentleman was 


| “Waren Dog (Cross Russian Retriever), 

| strayed on the 18th February, if found in any 
person’s session after three days will be 
ene Scotsman. 

| But would not this make the poor 

' dog eve more cross ? 
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SITTING TIGHT. 


Fresco Genparue. “J’Y SUIS!” Germuas Gesparue. “J’'Y RESTE!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExtTracTeD FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, Mar. 5. 
C.-B. back after week’s absence through | 
illness. Returns to find other seats of | 
the mighty vacant for similar reason. | 
Prisce Artnur still tarries on his way 
from the triumphant poll. Down José 
also on sick list. Epidemic spread to 
Lords, where the Leader has not been 
seen for fully a week. Not unnatural 
feeling of depression prevalent. Ordered 
arrangements of business tumbled about. 
Were to have had field night on Fiscal 
Question, specially arranged for benefit | 
of Prisce Artuur and Dow José. C.-B., | 
always thinking of others, felt certain 
they would welcome opportunity of say- 
ing something definite as to their personal | 
position in altered circumstances of | 
the day at Westminster. Accordingly, 
primed Kitson with resolution affirming | 
sacredness of Free Trade principles and 
challenging contradiction. 

Nothing new in this procedure. | 

| 


| 
| 
| 





Familiar to Bombastes Furtwso when 
Utopia was still numbered among the 
kingdoms of the earth. Impossible to 
conceive two persons more remote in | 
identity than the General commanding 
Artaxaminous’s troops and Member for 
Colne Valley. Yet Krrson’s resolution | 

standing on Order paper is but a prose 

rendering of the distich Bombastes hung | the same. 
with his boots on a tree: | Don Jost would be present if original 
| plan carried out and Free Trade Resolu- 
tion submitted C.-B. 








Must meet James 


Th 


Who dares this pair of boots displace a 
Must meet Bombastes face to face. rhursd 
| having arranged the little performance 
for special benefit of the two right hon. 
gentlemen, it would be foolish to proceed 
with it in their absence. Accordingly, 
motion to-night indefinitely deferred. 


on ay 


Days gone by when, equally per- 
tinacious Liberals insisting on submit- | 
ting analogous resolutions, Prixcr ArTnur 
and his men-at-arms filed forth from the | 


lists. By accident result nevertheless | ; 
Gs | Meanwhile sympathy of House centred 
upon Krirsoy. Having, in obedience to 
original programme, hung his boots on 


the tree, he walks round it in his 
|stockinged feet, cursing the fate that 
brought a naturally peaceful Baronet 
| into such a fray. 
Business done. 
mates. 
| Tuesday night.—Odd how from time 
to time chance tarn of debate makes 
startling disclosure of the character of 
men with whom we have thought our 
selves long familiar. Here’s Batcannres, 
'for example, been in House these ten 
years. As Hon. Sec. of Society for Pro 
tection of Ancient Buildings appro 
priately, during declining years of late 
| Ministry, buttressed it as Junior Lord 
of the Treasury. Threw himself with 
energy of middle-aged youth into per- 
| formance of fascinating duties of Whip. 
In short, has buzzed about pretty pro- 
minently. Yet only this afternoon did 
the House catch glimpse beneath a 
studiously placid demeanour of the 
voleano of 4@ passionate nature, instantly 


Civil Service Esti- 





“Criesr Tuisxine.” 
(Rt. Hon. R. B. H-ld-ne.) 


Neither Prixce Artuur nor 





“ Who dares this pair of boots displace 


Krrson face to face. 


Member for Colne Valley ) 


responsive to cry for help for the weaker 
side, 

It was Acianp-Hoop who inadvert 
ently but directly led up to disclosure. 
It appears that Sypwey Buxton been 
trying to do something iniquitous in 


matter of nomination of Post Office 
Committee. A long involved story, 


occupying in development freshest two 
hours of the sitting. In brief it came 
to this, that, early negotiations for nomi 
nation of Committee breaking down, 
the PostmasTer-GENERAL placed on paper 
a motion leaving its nomination to Con 
mittee of Selection. 

That on face of it eminently impartial 
arrangement; but perfidy lurks behind 
its simplicity. The Pox ’Un told how, 
happening to be hovering about the 
Bar, he “ spied’ Sypwey Buxow handing 
to the Clerk of the Table half a sheet 
of notepaper. Naturally suspicious, he 
made his way to the ‘lable, asked what 
the document contained, “ and,” he eried, 
holding out the Orders of the Day and 
shaking them in the face of the quiver 
ing Posrmaster-Geyerar, “it was this,’ 
~-indicating the amendment aforesaid. 

This dramatic interposition of his 
ordinarily impassive Chief moved Bas 
carkes. In addition he had a personal 
grievance that evidently seared a — 
spirit. 

‘We Whips,” he said, “ are commonly 
alluded to as the ordinary channels of 
communication.,”’ 
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lin ship’s uniform, came up and asked, 

TTS Se “ Are you a British subject?” [Curtain. 
In their zeal for administering the 
Act these inquiring gentlemen are no 
respecters of persons. Except Evaxs- 
Gorpvox, no Member of last Parliament 
worked harder to pass Aliens Bill than 
Howarp Vincent; and he too, coming 
home after taking his walks abroad in 
Boulogne, found himself suspect. Un- 
like Josepo Leese who, perhaps not 
saying exactly what he meant, protested 
it was “degrading to be asked if he 
were an Englishman,’ Howarp Vincent 
gloried in the misunderstanding. There 
is in truth something in his martial 
figure, his piercing eye, his war-worn 














No one who had yet spoken had made 
the allusion. Evidently somewhere at| [ 
some time” it had cropped up, causing | | 
effusion of] bad blood. More than once | 
inthe course of his speech Baxcarres,| | 
with increasing bitterness, repeated the | 
phrase. If they had called him an) | 
equator it might have been meant dis- 
respectfully but would not have mattered. 
“A channel of communication,” and an 
ordinary channel at that, was more than 
trained patience could stand. 

In a fine passage, glowing with scorn, 
Bacoarres, having crumpled up Sypvey 
Buxtoy, turned on unoffending C.-B. 
who had ventured to offer a few remarks, 
and with threatening forefinger, reminis- 




























































cent of Lochiel’s interlocutor on the eve moustache, that suggests the foreign 
of Culloden, bade him beware of the | Field-Marshal. Had he been privileged, 
day when the I owlands should meet him as on historic occasion St. Jonn Broprick 
in battle array. . . : j was, to wear military uniform in the 

“We,” he proudly sai can be company of the Kaiser and his Colonels 

’ . ’ « . “ « ’ 
voted down. But the findings of your he would have seemed so much at home 
Committee will be discredited in that no bystander would have suspected 
advance.” he came from Sheffield. 

Here the channel of communication In the misunderstanding on board 
abruptly dried up, and the House,| __ the packet-boat he discerned fresh testi- 
grateful for relief from terrible tension, mony to distinction of looks and manner. 

. hurried forth to the Division Lobby. So ike a Destirete Aiey He regretted that the learned Recorder 
Business done.—Storm in @ teacup.| “‘Am I an Englishman?!!!’—Who the— of Manchester, returning to his native 
Objection taken to Postmaster-GENERAL's | what the — why the—!!!!— Never w's so|land, should have been, even for a 
procedure in getting Select Committee | ‘sulted 'n m’ life!!!” moment, regarded as an undesirable 
if appointed. C.-B. having scored a (Sir J-s-ph L-se.) Alien. For himself, he had no com- 
o; r j itv 2° rrace y r} . ’ ° . ai € 
| te FP of — ray raed — ro Shortly after, the shrivelled remains of -* ef ron ‘ell j alias 

We a i. iain peace reigns at! «the little gentleman” being decently B ‘h nageticgs Ase pod coe ~ 8 

— - i removed, another hapless man, this time | ?U* t#@ annoyance indicated im other 

Friday night.—The Aliens Act come | instances is a serious blot on the pleasure 
home to roost. Has dealt decided | ate ‘2a, _ | of week-ending. “ Moreover than which,” 
back-hander at Parliamentary week-| | one result of the passing of the Act has 

| ending. Hon. Members seem to be been the abolition of third-class return 
especial objects of suspicion on part of tickets to the Continent. This, coming 
agents administering it. Attention is on top of refusal of the PosTMASTER- 
not even confined to sitting Members. GENERAL to reintroduce franking, and 
Car’ex Tommy Bowes, attempting to the dwindling quantity of the shilling 
) land after enjoying a breath of that | dinner provided by the Kitchen Com- 
,} briny which old associations make indis- mittee, is calculated to make some 
} pensable to the pleasure of life, was younger sons in Opposition Camp 
/ stopped at the gangway and asked if he, reconsider their position. 
were the possessor of £5 in lawful cash. Business done.—Talk about Agricul- 
The Cap’en, his vocabulary not exhausted tural Compensation. 





even after an electoral campaign in the 
; City, made suitable reply. | 

Sir Joseru Leese, taking up the curd- 
ling story, recently made the House's flesh | 
creep by narrative of his personal experi- | 
ences. Coming home from brief visit to 
Continent, his eyes brightened by gleam 
of cliffs at Dover, his patriotic breast 
inflated with English air blowing off the 
| | Downs, he was stopped by what he 


A Cruel Blow. 
Lavy BLew THe WHISTLE. 


Turee Powicemen Insurep. 
Daily News Headlines. 


oe 








A Chance for Black-listers. 
“ Lapper (Experienced) Wanted.” 
Birmingham Daily Mail. 


| 
| 
; i 
| 






described as “a little gentleman in 
French uniform,”’ who inquired whether 
he was an Englishman. 

An artist, desirous of varying the} 
traditional type of John Bull, might do 


Tur whole world, according to The 








| Daily Express, is going mauve mad. 
| Another fashion authority, however, 


worse than present a portrait of the 
Recorder of Manchester. For a moment Coacnine THE Mixistertat Boar. | insists that not mauve but something 
nearer pink is the correct spring shade, 


| 
startled by the question, he gazed “It's a clinking good crew and amazingly well c 
and doubtless the world will now go 













speechless over the head of his inter- together.” 
locutor. Then he let him have it straight. (Mr. R. C. L-hm-nn.) rose madder. 
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Es sot your Eorse xick Hovyps?” 


“ De 


Master (to fair American, who has just ridden into the middle of the pack). 


Fair American. “Taat's so. I RECKON You'LL WAST TO MOVE "EM awar!” 
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“Whar aN a88 OLD Browyw 18!” 


“On, I pow’? know. He’s GOT FAR MORE BRAINS THAN APPEAR ON THE SURFACE.” 








ARE JEWELS MALIGNANT? 


[In a lecture delivered at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on ‘‘ Occultism in Jewels ” Madame 
Cavatrer, an Indian lady, said that jewels 
were not mere lifeless lumps of crystal, but 
possessed a soul and sex, and were capable of 


influencing those who wore them. ]} 


Mr. F. Toptas Crackit writes from 
Dartmoor, as follows - 


May I he permitted cordially to en- 
dorse Madame Cavatier’s observations 
regarding the malign influence exerted 
by some gems upon their wearers? I 
can testify to the truth of her statements 
from personal experience. A combina- 
tion of amethysts and pearls, says 
Madame Cavalier, is very dangerous. 
It is. I once had an amethyst and 
pearl scarf-pin and was fool enough 
to wear it. I say “fool” because I 
knew it would be simply tempting 
fortune to venture out in that amethyst 
and pearl pin. But vanity overcame 
my better judgment. 


It looked really rather nice, and gave | 


to my appearance just that finish which 
marks the perfectly dressed man. 

I was thinking of returning home 
when I was accosted, in a grossly insult- 





ing manner, by a total stranger, who which reliable data could be obtained 
claimed my scarf-pin as his property| more stones are required than I possess. 
and intimated that I had acquired it| If any of your readers are interested in 


by dishonest means. I was unable to| this truly fascinating branch of mystic 
convince him or the policeman he sum-| science I shall be happy to include a fow 
moned that the pin was an heirloom, | large and flawless gems (sex immaterial) 
descended to me from my mother’s side|in the experiments upon which I ho 
of the family, and the experience was | to engage, when I have completed the 
altogether most unpleasant. It took me| geological observations at present de- 
quite a long time to work off the dis- | manding my whole attention. 
agreeable effects of this monstrous accu- | 
sation. 

On several other occasions I have} Salaries for Members. 
suffered cruel misfortune from causes| A pirricuLty has arisen in regard to 
which could only be attributable to the|the proposed payment of Members. It 
diabolical malevolence of some jewel | has been pointed out by a student of the 
which happened to be upon my person, | speeches of Mr. Lioyp~Grorug and others 
and for the present, at any rate, upon|on Education, that, where grants are 
the recommendation of a member of the| made from public moneys, the Govern- 
Judicial Bench, to whom, not without! ment must and shall exercise control over 
some reluctance, for I have a horror of|the expenditure of such grants. This 
ignorant superstition, 1 confided myj|reminder has created a very painful 
trouble, I have abandoned the wearing | impression. 
of precious stones altogether. 

I have long been a believer in the : 
theory put forward by Madame Cavatier | A Holocaust of Olympians. 
that certain stones have sex and are | “ Durine the shooting in the Gwalior 
capable of propagating their own kind. | State the Prince of Wates bagged nine 
I have several diamonds interred in my | tigers and three pantheons.” 
back garden, but to achieve results from Western Mail, Cardiff. 
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MUSICAL GOSSIP. 


Tue début of Marko Karametorr, the 
Bulgarian conductor, with his orchestra 
of seventy-five trained instrumentalists, 
attracted a large ny fashionable 
audience to the 
last Saturday ae n directing 
performance without a baton M. 
meLorr resembles other notable con- 
ductors of the day; what honourably 
distinguishes him from his talented 
confreres is that he has achieved such a 
complete control over his men that they 
are able to dispense with instruments 
altogether. The results achieved in- 
evitably fall somewhat short in actual 
sonority of those with which ordinary 
concert-goers are familiar, but so con- 


Concert —_ coln- 


a magnificent chevelure of terra cotta | 
hue, wears a long black velvet frock- 
coat, violet accordion-pleated pantaloons 
and a Purple Emperor butterfly tie of 
gigantic dimensions.. The wood wind, 
by a happy device, are arrayed in Lin- 
green doublets, the trumpeters in 
e| scarlet zouave jackets—in short, every 
-| section of the orchestra is clad in an 
appropriate uniform. Thus, their per- 


eye as well. An especial interest, more- 
over, attaches to their visit, as it serves 
to illustrate in the most convincing way | 
that conception of Greek “ orchésis ” 

eloquently described by Mrs. Miacuas 
Azra Hixcks in the current number of | 
the Nineteenth Century, and fore- 





formance not only affords perfect relief | 
to the ear, it appeals irresistibly to the 


Bircer, who owns to being fifteen, is a 
violoncellist of Trans-Caspian reputation, 
and is able to cantillaie in no fewer than 
fourteen languages, including Lithuanian, 
Pomeranian, and the Romansch of the 
a ge Hanuscu and Fairzi Buoer 
(twins), aged twelve and a half, have 
achieved unique position by their 
wonderful joint performance on the same 
instrument — the double-bass —- which 
recently led Signor Boro to eulogize 
them in a witty letter beginning “A 
propos de Bottesini.” Parsirat, Brioer, 
rising eleven, is a master of the Saxo- 
hone, and passing over Evcen Porpora, 
| Eonorta Serarnina, and Max Cirecoro- 
[wien (nine, eight, and six), who are all 
addicted to instruments of percussion, 
we may mention that the latest addition 








vincing is the panto- 
mime of the performers 
that, with the aid of a 
full analytical pro-| 
gramme, the intelligent | 
amateur finds no fii 
culty in following every | 
bar of the music. 

M. KaraMeLorr’s ges- | 
tures, moreover, are 
extraordinarily sugges- 
tive in their picturesque | 
intensity. ‘Thus to in- | 
dicate a pianissimo he 
crouches down on all) 
fours; when a passage | 
in contrary motion! 
occurs he stands on his | 
head; and at a sfor-' 
zando his whole frame 
undergoes a convulsion | 
which leaves nothing to. 
be desired. The pro-| 
gramme of the first 


Kaisermarsch, the over- 
ture to Rienzi, the 


concert included the) sccnnunwiet-. 


INTO THE SADDLE’ 





Resc.t or Tompxyys’s ATTEMPT TO CREATE AN IMPRESSION BY “VAULTING LIGHTLY 
ACCORDING TO HI6 RIDING _INGTRUCTIONS. 





Walkiirenritt, and 
Srracss’s Heldenleben, and by the 
unanimous testimony of those present a 
more picturesque and gymnastic render- 
ing of these masterpieces was never 
given in London. One great advantage 
of the method of inaudible performance 
is so patent as hardly to deserve men- 
tion. It is that no constraint is put 
upon the exercise of the conversational 
instinct amongst the audience, and on 
Saturday night the uninterrupted ripple 
of talk in the auditorium formed a most 
charming obbligato accompaniment to 
the spirited contortions of the instru- 
mentalists. 


It remains to be added that M. Kara- 
MELOFF and his band are fully alive to 
the great additional attraction lent to 
music by the dress and bearing of its 
executants. M. Karametorr, who is a 
man of colossal build, and endowed with 








shadows the advent of that happy time | 
when all musical performances will rest, 
in their final appeal to the senses, on a 
correct application of the principles of | 
Jiu-jitsu. 

In no calling is hereditary talent so | 
conspicuously displayed as in that of | 
music, and in no family is this charac- 
teristic more signally illustrated than in 
that of Professor Bucer, the famous 
Wallachian composer, conductor, and 
pianist. Himself the son and grandson 
of distinguished musicians, he has trans- 
mitted his talent to a large and increasing 
family. Bouestas Bucer, his eldest son, 
who, only three seasons back, excited the 

raptures of the fashionable world as the 
infant Paperewski, has now developed 
into a robust virtuoso, with so magnificent 


a bass voice that he is seriously thinking 





| advocates 


to the family, the baby 

Briwyunivpe Bircer, 
though as yet unable to 
walk, exhibits a marked 
preference for the music 
of Drsussy over that of 
all other composers. 
‘Her début, which is 
expected to take place 
in May, is looked for 
ward to with the keenest 
| apprehension. 


An interesting plébis 
cite on the subject of 
the best diet for singers 
|has recently been con 
|ducted by our contem- 
porary The Lyre, which 
publishes in its current 
issue replies from 
several leading singers 
and musicians. Per. 
haps the most startling 
communication is that 
of Mr. Burpery Quvuax- 
TOOK, the famous tenor, 
who writes: “I never 
—__———— sing better than im- 
| mediately after a hearty meal of boiled 
| beef, suet dumplings, and marrowfat 
peas; but it is always dangerous to 

eneralise from individual cases.” 
| fadame Loryxa Butier, the impressionist 
|soprano, recommends a light lunch of 
banana-fritters and lime-juice before an 
evening concert, and M. Huco More. 
wine, diluted with soda 
water, and helped down by cracknels 
Mr. Piowxitr Browy, the renowned 
Hibernian basso and banjoist, writes the 
following characteristic letter : ‘ Though 
ey y a follower of Dr. Aperveruy, 

do not wish to impose my views on 
others. But there is no doubt that 
golden syrup is good for the cantabile 
style, that Kiimmel taken with oysters is 
dangerous, and that, in order to obtain 
perfect control of the high G, one should 
never ride a horse of less than sixteen 





of taking to the operatic stage. Huwyapi 





hands,” 
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HOW TO BE AN AUTHOR. 


Mr. Peycn, having read the latest book on the way to write 
for the Press, feels that there is at least one important subject 
not properly explained therein: to wit, the Covering Letter. 
He therefore proceeds to supplement this and similar books. . . . 

... It is, however, when your story is written that the 
difficulties begin. Having selected a suitable editor, you send 
him your contribution accompanied by a covering letter. 
The writing of this letter is the most important part of the 
whole business. One story, after all, is vary much like another 
(in your case, probably, exactly like another), but you can at 
least in your covering letter show that you are a person of 
originality. 

Your letter must be one of three kinds: Pleading, Peremp- 
tory, or Corruptive. I proceed to give examples of each. 


I.—Tue Preapisa Lerrer. 
199, Berkeley Square, W. 


Dear Mr. Eprror,—I have a wife and seven starving children ; 
can you possibly help us by accepting this little story of only 
18,000 (eightéen thousand) words? Not only would you be 
doing a work of charity to one who has suffered much, but you 
would also, I venture to say, be conferring a real benefit upon 
English literature—as I have already received the thanks of 
no fewer than thirty-three editors for having allowed them to 
peruse this manuscript.—Yours humbly, Tae McHarpy. 

P.S.—My youngest boy, aged three, pointed to his little 
sister's Gazeka toy last night and cried “ De editor! "? These 
are literally the first words that have passed his lips for three 
days. Can you stand by and see the children starve ? 

If.—Tue Perewrrory Letrer. 
Sin,— Kindly publish at once and oblige 
Yours faithfully, Everxe HackenkIcK. 
P.S.—I shall be round at your office to-morrow about an 
advertisement for some 600 Ib. bar-bells, and will look you up. 
Iit.—Tue Corrvrrive Lerrer. 
Middlesex House, Park Lane, W. 
Dear Mr. Surra,—Can you come and dine with us quite in 
a friendly way on Thursday at eight? I want to introduce 
you to the Princess of Ho_pwic-Scuiosstemw and Mr. AuFrep 
Austix, who are so eager to meet you. Do you know 1 am 
really a little frightened at the thought of meeting such a 
famous editor ? Tan't it silly of me? 
Yours very sincerely, Emma Mippiesex. 
P.S.—I wonder if you could find room in your splendid 
little paper for a silly story I am sending you. It would 
be such a surprise for the Duke's birthday # es | 


Before concluding the question of the covering letter I must 
mention the sad case of my friend Hattsut. Hatisut had a 
series of lithographed letters of all kinds, one of which he 
would enclose with every story he sent out. On a certain 
oceasion he wrote a problem story of the most advanced 


SSS 


The author's name is Biruronay, the tale is not of Jor; 





OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Hattam Morray’s High Road of Empire (Joms Murray) 
is dedicated to the Princess of Waes, and opportunely 
ap at a time when H.R.H. and the Prrvce are visiting 
India. It is with that part of the vast Empire the handsome 
volume chiefly deals. The route is familiar, having often 
been written about. Mr. Mcrray brings to his task the rare 
combination of qualities found in an artist who can write. 
He looks upon the glowing colour of India with the eye of a 
painter. His story is illustrated by a number of charming 
sketches, many in water-colour. To those who have never 
_— through India they bring home a keen sense of its 

uty and antiquity. Although on artistic migsion bent, 
Mr. Munmray was of business mind. Amid his rapture over 
the incomparable Taj the instinct of the publisher asserts 
itself. ‘‘ First of all,” he writes, “I had to try and verify all 
the Handbook statements and do what I could to put the 
descriptions straight.” “The ‘Ouse, what 'Ouse?” the 
cabman growled when the new M.P. loftily bade him 
drive to “The House.” No need to ask what Handbook ? 
It is THe Handbook —Murray’s. 





Who wrote “ Billy's Wife” ? 
“T,” said Lucas Cleve ; 
“You 'd hardly believe 
I could write such a silly book as Billy's Wife.” 


Who published “ Billy's Wife” ? 

“T,” said Jonw Lone ; 

“T suppose it was wrong— 
but she'd already written eleven other books ; and one might 
have expected something pretty good for the twelfth, parti- 
cularly when it had such a promising title as Billy's Wife.” 


Who read “ Billy's Wife” ? 
“I,” groaned the reviewer 
(T'emerarius puer !) ; 

“T read Billy's Wife.” 


From the house of A. & C. Brack, which sounds black 
enough, comes The Blackmore Country, by Mr. F. J. Swern, a 
volume to be carried to Devonshire by pious readers of Lorna 
Doone and Christowell, Perlycross and The Maid of Sker. 
R. D. Biackwore is not just now quite where he used to be 
in the matter of popularity, and perhaps this book may serve 
to revive his old vogue. We hope so, for Lorna Doone is 
still the best story of its kind. None the less, although Mr. 
Syewt’s labours are interesting, we do not hold that a romance 
like that gains anything from a topographical gloss. ‘ Read 
Lorna Doone first,” would be our advice; “and afterwards 
—please yourself.” 


No flowery tale is Hyacinth (E. Arnon), and although 


But those on whom The Seething Pot a lasting impress left 





kind ; what, in fact, the reviewers call a “ strong ” story. 
In sending this to the editor of a famous magazine his 
secretary carelessly slipped in the wrong letter : 


has seven kitens, have you any kitens, I will give vou one if 
you print my story. Your loving little friend, Frosste.” 





From the Report of a Hospital for paying patients : 
“All the food for the staff comes out of the Beds. Also brushes, 
lamp-glassee, and numerous other sundries.” 





lamb. 





Will hasten to procure it by purchase, loan or theft. 


| For here the Irish problem in fiction’s pleasing guise 
“ Dear Mr. Eprror,” it ran, “I am trying to rite you a littel | With wit and sense and pathos is set before our eyes ; 
story, I do hope you will like my little storey, I want totell you | And whether ‘tis amusement or facts you want to get 
about my kanary and my pussy cat, it’s name is Peggy and it | You'll find them both in Hyacinth for four-and-sixpence net. 


Cmitpren But. 


The Millennium, surely, when all things lie down with the | servant ? 





Succestep NAME FoR THE Free Breaxrast ror ScHoo. 
The Alimentary Education Act. 


Q. Why has Mr. Tree recently dispensed with his body 
A. Because no man is a Nero to his valet. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue Katser has recently been at work 
on a canvas symbolic of the idea of a 
Happy Marriage. The moral of the 
picture is, we understand, that Marriage 
is not so bad as it is painted. 


By-the-by, with reference to the state- 
ment that the Kaiser was kept weather- 
bound for an entire day at Wilhelms- 
haven by a gale, we are requested to 
state that His Majesty was in mufti at 
the time. 


A great and much-needed access to 
the ranks of American comic writers is 
announced. A number of Transatlantic 
littérateurs have agreed, at the instance 
of Mr. Caryeciz, to publish books the 
contents of which s 
cally. ae” rr 

Honours come thick and fast to Mr. 
Sareent. The other day he was invited 
to contribute his portrait to the Uffizi 
Gallery. Now a writer in The London 
Magazine declares that Sarcent would 
seem to be the painter to whom the 
portrait work of Mr. Hat Hersr is most 
closely allied. 


First it was the Tariff Reformers, and 
now it is Lord Mitner; and the rumour 
goes that it is the intention of members 
of the Liberal Party to pro a vote of 
censure on all persons whose political | 
views differ from their own. 


The Daily Mirror last week made 
Major-General Sir Autrrep TurRNER say 
that Mr. Hatpane’s “ proposed deforms” 
were excellent. This was, of course, an 
inadvertence. 


The Post Office is about to issue a 
book containing twelve penny stamps 
and twenty-three halfpenny stamps at 
the price of two shillings. It is hoped 
that, if this publication goes well, a 
popular edition at a shilling will be! 
forthcoming. 





So few people make use of the 
Embankment that the Thames decided 
to do so last week. 

We have pleasure in recording the 
following interchange of badinage which 
delighted the Marylebone Police Court 
last week. “Do you know if it is right 
to summon us for the rates before they 
are due?” a woman asked Mr. Piowpen. | 
“No, I don’t know what is right in this | 
world,” was the reply. Applicant : “Oh, | 
you don’t?” Mr. Prowpen: “No.” We 
do not think that Mr. PLowpen was quite 
at his best in this second repartee. 
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Papa (literary, who has given orders he is not to be disturbed). “WHO 18S IT?” 
Little Daughter. “ Scarcely anybody, dear Papa!” 





terrible accident to an Express which 
ran off the lines, and dashed into Lagos, 
Africa, instead of Lagos, Portugal. 


Meanwhile, by an act of rare considera- 
tion and magnanimity—for the Hapress 
is a Protectionist organ — tlhe Government 
has promptly changed the name of the 
colony of Lagos to Southern Nigeria. 


The appearance of a new disease is 
chronicled. “On being medically ex- 
amined,” writes a correspondent to a 
contemporary, “it was found that I was 
slightly flat-footed and short-sighted in 
one eye.” ; 


Many doctors, we hear, are now 
recommending smoking for ladies as an 


Watrer Houck, aged sixteen, of New 
York, recently slept for seven days. His 
sleep seemed to be natural, and his 

| health excellent, and it is prophesied 
that the lad will become a great judge. 


The Census of the British Empire 
reveals the gratifying fact that every 
possible variety of fancy religion con- 
tinues to flourish under the British Flag, 
and that the-Kiye has no more loyal 
subjects than the Calathumpians, the 
Hokes, the Millennial Dawnites, the 
Dippers, the Tunkers, and even the 
Hornerites. 


| “Dressmaking Season Begins” is the 


heading of a paragraph in a contem- 
| porary. The poor husbands had no 


People are still talking of the recent! inexpensive substitute for a sea-voyage. idea that there was a close time. 
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THE TURNING OF THE MIDDLE-CLASS 


WORM. 

[The Daily Mail is taking up the cause of the “ Middle-Class Serf,” who | 
is taxed ool sted and bled beyond endurance “in the interests of the 
most pampered section of the community—the labouring man.” The 
Middle Classes, it seems, are now in revolt, and are forming a new | 
political body on the lines of the Labour Party in order to obtain’) 
justice and recognition. It is to be known as “ The Thinking Party.”] | 

Waar are these voices floating on the Springtide, 
Blent with the clank of chains, 

Poignant as when a sea-mew, with his wing tied, 
Frets for the ocean's plains ; 

Not loud and coarse, but doleful, but adagio, 
As fits Refinement even in decay, 

There in its villa aptly styled ‘“‘ Bellaggio,” 


Down Brixton way ? 


' 


I know that cry, that stifled cry for freedom ! 
I know that weary wail ! 
It is the Middle Class with none to heed ‘em, 
Except The Daily Mail ; 
It is the type of whom the word was written 
That proves the pen more potent than the sword : 
“ These constitute the heart, the brains, of Britain, 
Its spinal cord.” 
The clerk, the journalist, the man of letters, 
Of medicine and the law— 
They are condemned to wear ignoble fetters, 
And lie on planks and straw ; 
Daintily bred, they have their bodies branded 
With marks that ought to make our bosoms boil ; 
They are the slaves of so-called horny-handed 
Scions of toil. 


Bled (to oblige his lord) of hard-won wages, 
The wretched drudge provides 

Free schools and meals, foes baths and free old-ages, 
And Lord knows what besides ; 

Until a brain of once superb dimensions 
At last collapses, and the poor dull slave 

Gets, while his tyrants Paced their annual pensions, 
A pauper’s grave! 


Fngland, be warned! The time for patience passes ; 
You are more near the eve 
Of a revolt among the Middle Classes 
Than you perhaps believe ; 
Worn to a thread by Labour's licensed plunder 
Of what poor desultory pay they earn, 
Can eben reasonably wonder 
These worms should turn ? 


We can but dimly guess what that contortion 
Will in effect be like, 

For none has ever seen the brainy portion 
Of England go on strike ; 

This much is sure—or I’ve miscalculated — 
It will recall Athena's maiden réle, 

When she debouched, in armour fully plated, 
From Zeus’s poll. 


Figure the portent! Let there be no blinking 
The dread results to be 
When all our Thinking Classes give up thinking 
And strike for Liberty ! 
The public might endure its straitened lot if 
Most other hives of thought should cease to hum, | 
But what—O hideous apprehension !—what if 
The Press went dumb ! 0. 8. 


|L was full of confident expectation. 


TRAVELS IN SEARCH OF WIT. 


I nap heard so much ever since I can remember—and I had 
read so much continually in The Daily Chronicle,—of the ready 
wit of the London omnibus driver, that, when the fine weather 
came the other day and I felt lazy, I determined to hear some 
of it for myself. The time seemed peculiarly propitious, for 
the sun shone, and every hour or so a new motor-bus waa 
being projected into the streets of London to add to the con- 
fusion of traffic and intensify the sardonic nature of the old 
drivers. So I took a front seat beside a driver with a scornful 
mouth and a twinkling eye, and waited ; first, however, care- 
fully fastening the waterproof apron to the pegs on each side 
of me, because I remembered so many anecdotes in which 
repartees had caused the hearers to “ nearly fall off the bus” 
in their mirth as they “ thought they would have died.” 

An opportunity came atonce. At the Albert Gate there was 
the eden block, in which a cabman edged his cab so near our 
off horse that the shaft touched it. it is the kind of thing that, 
in the stories of bus drivers’ wit that men tell you, invariably 
leads to retorts that made them’ * nearly die of laughing.” So 
But in vain. “ Why 
don’t yer bring out your old woman to drive for yer?” was all 
he said. This did not seem to me to be funny; but I must 
confess that I was alone in that opinion. The rest of the 
people on the bus thought it excellent, and I heard one young 
woman behind me repeating to her friend: “ Did you hear what 
he said? He asked that cabman why he didn’t bring out his 
old woman to drive for him. They ’re so quick, these drivers.” 

We passed onand had more luck. Wecame toa motor-bus 
that had broken down—an “ Ariel,” I think it was. ‘“ Now,” 
thought I, holding tight to the sides, “now!” The 
driver looked round and collected the passengers’ atten- 
tion. Then he called out to the chauffeur, with an air of 
secure triumph, ““ Why don’t you sit on ’is ead?” Every- 
one laughed ; everyone except one who had come out expect- 
ing too much. 

sat on that bus all the way to Charing Cross, and twice 
more the driver asked cabmen why they had not brought out 
their old women to drive for them, and once he asked it of a 
coachman and once of a carter; and once more he told a 
chauffeur to sit on the motor’s head, and once he asked the 
conductor of a motor-bus for a drop of oil for mercy’s sake. 
| confess to smiling at the last appeal, which, for the moment, 
was new to me ; the rest of the passengers ‘“ nearly died.” 

At Charing Cross I changed to the front seat of another bus 
whose driver also looked promising, and returned to Kensing- 
ton. This is the record of the ride’s intellectual activity. Half- 
way up lower Regent Street a waggon in front “bored” a 
little, and the driver was asked why he had not brought out 
his old woman to take his place. As we waited in Piccadilly 
a Fulham motor-bus was just in front, and the conductor was 
asked to spare a drop of oil for mercy’s sake. Opposite the 
Naval and Military Club a cabman was asked why he hadn't 
brought out his old woman to drive for him. Opposite the 
Lyceum Club the chauffeur of a motor-bus which had gone 
wrong was told tositon itshead. By Knightsbridge Barracks 
a Carter Paterson driver was asked why he hadn't brought out 
his old woman to drive for him, and again by the Albert Hall 
the question was put to a coachman with a rather mischievous 
pairof bays. That was the lot ; and once again I must confess 
that I was alone in not being able to laugh and enjoy these 
sallies. - Everyone else was delighted, and doubtless carried 
home spicy stories of the day’s wit. 

And that bus drivers are original and witty will, I suppose, 
continue to be alleged as long as bus drivers exist; which will 
not be very long if the motor-buses multiply at their present 
rate. Whether the chauffeur is to be credited also with 

wers of repartee remains to be seen. He seems so far to 
con no time for frivolity. 
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KNOW WOT THE KEB BUSINESS IS 
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QUICK RETURNS. 
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The Infant Prodigy has reached the middle of an exceedingly difficult pianoforte solo, and one of those dramatie pauses of which 
the celebrated composer is 80 fond has occurred. 


Kindly, but undiscerning, Old Lady. “ Piay sometTuisa you xyow, Deanig.” 





_— 





ing horse races, or you might borrow|ron).—Your estimate of £5,000 for the 
money all round and then go bankrupt.| fitting of your yacht’s dining saloon 
When taking a special train travel by|seems reasonable enough. Perhaps 
first-class carriage instead of Pullman| 5s. 8d. for the coal-box looks rather 
: ‘car, and give up one of your steam/high, but coal-boxes have been excep- 
Ricip economy will be necessary for | vachts. Share deer forest and grouse) tionally dear this season. 

young couples marrying on less than|inoor with another, and take American 5 

£50,000 a year, if they wish to avoid the) millionaire as paying guest at a hundred | A Novel Tu 

manufacturers seizing the furniture | pyineas a day. — 


HOW TO LIVE CHEAPLY. 


Hints To Peers wit Less THAN £50,000 a 
YEAR. 











(Continuation of the “ Daily Express” Series.) 





urchased on the instalment system. | | A man charged with Cag pockets 
Teeaines allowance must be rigidly re-| Answers to Correspondents. \at the Marylebone Police Court the 
duced to £800 a year each, and at the! “ Desperate” (Berkeley Square).—You | other day seems to have enjoyed excep 


outside four chauffeurs only retained. _| say your income is only two thousand a tional facilities for the carrying on of 
Far the best system of saving money | week, and you have a wife and three his vocation. The evidence, according 
is by cutting down expenses. Give up children depending on you. Join a|to The Daily Mail, showed that “at 
the house in Park Lane, and take one in| burial club. Give up most of your villas one time he had the appearance of a 
some cheaper part, such as Great Cum-/on the Riviera. Tell me how you get on. “peer wearing kid gloves. Then 
berland Place or Grosvenor Gardens. “J. 0. U.” (Carlton Hotel).—(1) Re-| he would suddenly turn into a doorway.” 
Dismiss all your servants except twenty; coverable in the County Court. (2) A very clever disguise, which might 
with a little self-denial the young wife| Your expenditure on macintoshes and have deceived anybody except a British 
should be able to do the rest of the lucifer matches is too high. (3) Stop constable. 
house-work herself. Cost of firing may entertaining Royalty. ee ae a 

be reduced by using electric fires, while, “Grnerous” (White's Club). — Cut A Pretty Compliment. 
bus-fares may be eliminated by only down your charities at once. Revise| The Neweastle Daily Chronicle says of 
riding in your motor. your wife’s dress allowance, and take| Mr. Georce Rosey that “he never sings 
Your income may be increased in your | your boys from Eton and Oxford. Stop a song until everybody has grown sick 








e time by acting as company director, | pensions to retired servants. | and tired of it, and consequently his 
eving Bridge and Baccarat and attend-' “Hine System” (Royal Yacht Squad-' turn is always fresh and always funny.” 
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OUR SHORT STORY. 


[One of these will appear every week 
until further notice. — AUTHOR. 

I regret to announce that with this 
number our weekly Short Stories will 
cease. Eprte mR. | 

I. 

Tuoven Mituicent Somers was the 
belle of the town, she looked the picture 
of woe as she dropped her shapely head 
upon her hands, and gazed up at the 
French painted ceiling with a sigh of 
utter and hopeless despair. 

[Epveror. Impossible. 

Avtuor. Hang it, this is a romance.] 


“ What is it, Muy dear?” asked her 
aunt, Lady Mackenzie. “Come, my 
love, tell me all your trouble,” and the 
good woman moved across to the sofa 
where her beautiful niece was sitting. 

“Oh aunt,” said Muuiceyt, “I am so 
unhappy.” 

“Had you not better tell me all?” 
said her aunt again. 


[Eprror. I cannot understand a woman 
like Lady Mackenzie. 

Avtuor. Wait.} 

Mitty put her arm round Lady Mac- 
KENzi£'3 waist, and unburdened herself 
to her aunt (with whom she was stay- 
ing for a few weeks at her house, Calcot 
Towers, in Sussex). 

“Tt’s about Jack,” she said. “He 
has been untrue to me.” 

“ Impossible,” said Lady Mackenzie ; 
for handsome Jack Staunton was a great 
friend of hers, and nobody had been 
more pleased than Lady Mackenzre when 
his engagement to Mitticent had been 
announced. 

“ Alas,” said Mutty, “there can be no 
doubt about it. Lord Sreerie told me 
that he had overheard Mr. Sraunron say- 
ing that he was already secretly married 
to a Miss Heprvonam.” 

“And what explanation has Jack to 
give on the subject?” asked Lady Mac- 
KENZIE, drawing in the ends of her mouth 
and pouting her lips, as she always did 
when vexed. 

[Eprron. Lady MAckENzIE was a re- 
markable woman, was she not ? 

Avtnor. Very. Her husband was the 
Earl of 

Epitor. Quite so.) 

“T have not asked him to give one,’ 
said Muy. “I would not demean my- 
self by talking to a man who could 
behave so unfaithfully.” 

[Eprror. Was Muty quite right ? 

Avutuor. You forget. She is the 
heroine of “Our Short Story.” What 
else could she do?) 

“My dear,” said her aunt, Lady Mac- 
kenzigz, “ Lord Sreerte is misinformed. 
Jack has always loved you. He has 


never had anything to do with Miss | 
HepiscHa.”’ 
“Oh aunt!” cried the beautiful girl. 
“ How happy you have made me!” And 
‘she threw her arms round her aunt's 
neck, and kissed her. 
| “ Dear, dear,” said her aunt jokingly, 
“vou would make Master Jack jealous 
if he could see you now. I shall have 
| him challenging me to a duel.” 
Muty laughed happily. | 
[Eprror. I be r pardon fof inter- | 
rupting again, but T don't quite under-| 
stand. Why did Muxy laugh? 


























PORTRAIT OF THE MONTH. 


Tre Marcu Hare. 











Avtuor. Well, it was rather funny of | 
Lady Mackenzie, was it not? | 
Eprtor. Oh. 
Avutnor. You don’t think so? Surely | 
common politeness, anyhow, would prompt | 
a laugh? 
Eprror. I see. It was the “happily” | 
that put me off. | 


I. 


Now Lord Sreepte had made up this | 
wicked story about handsome ; fore 
marriage, in order to alienate MmLLicent’s 
affections; with whom he declared him- 
self to be in love—though, to disclose 
a secret——— 

[Epvrror. Let me guess: He wanted 
her for her money ? 








Avutuor. I say, how did you know ?} 


lalienated from Muy. 


——he only wooed her because she was 
the heiress to Lady Mackenzie's large 
fortune. 

[Eprtor. I wish to apologise for my 
interruption at the end of the last section. 
I might have known it was that.] 

As we have seen, his plot was success- 
ful, and for a time at least Jack was 
Now (alas! for 
Lord Srrepie) they were lovers again. 

“ What can I do,” he soliloquised one 
day in his beautiful park on the borders 
of Kent and Surrey, “ what can I do to 
alienate —— 

[Autnor. I say, hew do you like 
alienate ” ?) 
Eprtor. I like it very much. 
go on. | 

to alienate—— 

[Epitor. Do get on. This is simply 
breathless. I can hardly hold myself 
in. | 
——to alienate her affections from that 
young bounder Staunton ?” 

At that moment whom should he 
meet, to his great surprise, but MiLLiceNT 
herself ! 


[Eprtor. I wasn’t a bit surprised. 
Avruor. But then you're so clever. } 


After the usual interchange of cour- 
tesies, he took off his hat and said in a 
low voice, “ Miss Somers, prepare your- 
self for a shock. Jack Sravunton died 
suddenly this morning.” 

Mitty shrieked and stepped back in 
horror. Then, before Lord Sreepie could 
move to her aid, she had fallen in a 
swoon at his feet... . 


“ce 


Please 


[Epiror. We have asterisks too in the 
office. Or do you prefer dots ? 

Avurnor. Don’t. I’m going to starta 
new section. | 

It. 

One day in early summer, when the 
roses —— 

[Eprror. Look here, I’m rather off 
roses just now. Let’s get on to MMLLICENT. 

Avtuor. You’re so impatient. I was 
just coming to her. 

Eprtor. Good. You see, we have a 
man already who does “ Country Notes” 
for us.] 

. walked the beautiful Muticeyt. 
Suddenly her heart stopped beating, 
the blood fled from her face, for there, 
in front of her, was coming Jack 
Staunton ! 

[Eprtor. I thought Jack was dead. 

Avtuor. So did Muty.] 

“ Jack,” she cried, “they told me you 
were dead!” 

“Whoever told you that—lied,” said 
Jack, impressively. “Then that was 
why you did not write to me?” 
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“Lord Sreerte told me you were 
dead.” 
“Ah!” said Jack. - “I see that I 
must talk to that gentleman,” and he | 
felt the muscle of his forearm with a| 
= smile. ‘“ When Lord Sreerre and 
meet———” He stopped suddenly. 
[Eprror. I’m sorry, but you had 
better, too. 
Avutuor. Please! I’m just at the end.) 
“Muy,” he cried, “ but you do love 
me—you won't doubt me again ?” 
» “Jack!” 
He took her in his arms. 
_“ At last!” he cried. 
“ At last!” cooed Minty. 
[At last !—Eprtor.] 
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A SONG OF MARCH. 


O garty March was early May. 
Soft was the air and bland ; 
The sun diffused a constant ray, 
And everything combined to say 

That Spring was close at hand. 


Nature forsook her winter sleep ; 
And through the rustling wood 
The little birds began to cheep ; 
And oh, to see vhs lation leap | 
Did one a power of good. 


| 
The early flower came bravely out ; 
In buds of tenderest green | 
The cryptogam did newly sprout ; 

The coca Gsmades looked about 

The best I’ve ever seen. 


So all the land put off the sere, | 

And filled the day with song: 

‘ The air is warm, the skies are clear, 

Now welcome life, and love, and cheer, = Cyclist. “I’m VERY SORRY TO HEAR ABOUT YOUR HUSBAND, Mas. Carver. It's povare 

For Spring is here—for Spring is here!” | pygoyonta, you say?” 

And all the land was wrong. | Mrs. Carver. “Yes, Mum. You S&f, HE HAD A DREADFUL. COLD, AND WOULD GO DOING A BIT 
o a S ® ry | Q’ GARDENING ; AND INSTEAD OF COMING HOME TO DINNER; FEELING A BIT BAD LIKE, HE LAY DOWN 


There came a change- tie ever 80 — IN THE WOOD-SHED, AND THAT'S WHERB HE DOUBLED IT!” 

First it began to rain, Ae 3 Red sara »» | Pape d wi 

And then to freeze, and then to blow; |A TRIBUTE TO “THE TRIBUNE.” | Paper blouse | ek a — 
And after that we had some snow ; Dear Mr. Puxcu,—I recently read an sleeve without a join, and at the same 
And then it blew again. account of a young New Zealander who time it is so tough in texture that 
was walking round the world for a|seams will hold together when pinned 
wager and, being short of clothes and without tearing through. 

money, contrived a suitable and sufficient Being practically dust-proof also, The 
covering out of four copies of The Tribune enjoys an equal popularity 











Nipped was the budding cryptogam ; 
Nipped were the early flowers ; 
The bird was mute, en | every lamb 
Relieved his feelings with a dam ; 





Wellington Post and a packet of pins. 
May I, in case he should find himself 
I care not, though the worst befall in a similar predicament in this country, 
The green thing or the brute ; earnestly recommend to his notice the 
Though they be damaged past recall, | claims of our only Penny London Liberal 
I should not weep. But, dash it all! Morning Paper ? 
I’m troubled for the fruit ! I have taken The Tribune ever since 
Dum-Dum. |it has been in existence, and I speak 
from daily experience of its strength 
——. : Ses and efficiency ; in fact 1 cannot imagine 
From The Irish Times: how I ever got through my busy 
“Cook (good) 19; 2 years in present place;| mornings without it. Being ed 
leaving through no fatilt ; would take hotel.” |in comparison to its length, than are 


The blossom fell in showers. 











always an excusable vice. 








mirably to the duplication of tissue-' engrossing. 


with my maids, and it is much in 
request for curtain-bags on cleaning 
days, while the artistic colour scheme 
of its posters gave me an excellent idea 
for a green a white accordion-pleated 
dancing skirt for my second little girl 
(the fair-haired one—like me). 
Yours, Home Dnaessmaxen. 





BRIGAND KIDNAPS A LADY 
(From our own Correspondent.) 
_ "Daily Mail.” 
Tuis has just that intimate pe 


This sounds a little like kleptomania, | its contemporaries, it lends itself ad-|touch that makes the jd. papers #0 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
Tae Depication. 


L 
Mr. Launeelot Wyke Mister, of “The 
Dryads,” sot to Dr. W. Porter 
Roddy, Mereham, Norfolk. 

Dear Dr. Rovpy,—I am just collecting 
together in one volume all my fugitive 
poetry of the past nine years, since the 
publication of my Death of Noah, and 
other Poems, and it would give me great 
pleasure to dedicate the book to you, not 
only as some recognition of your industry 
as an antiquary, but also as an acknow- 
ledgment of the great skill which you 
displayed during my long and very 
severe illness last summer, from which 
I am now happily recovered, save for an 
increased tendency to take cold. 

Believe me, dear Doctor, 
Yours very truly, 
Launcetor Wyxe Mister. 


IT. 
Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 


My pear Mr. Mister, — Your letter, 
with its flattering offer, does me too 
much'honour. The archeologist quickly 
gets into the habit of not looking for 
recognition or reward. Perhaps, as 
antiquity has worked for him, it is only 
right that he should work for posterity. 
Hence, although such coups as I may 
have brought off in the fields of arche- 
ology and folk-lore have been commemo- 
rated in the local press and in the 
minutes of our Society, the wider world 
knows almost nothing of me. The dedica- 
tion page of your volume will be the first 
intimation of my name and career to a 
large portion of the English-speaking 
community. I thank you very heartily 
for your courtesy. Perhaps you will let 
me have a notion of the form which the 
dedication will take. As for your ten- 
dency to catch cold, of which I am very 
sorry to hear, I would recommend the 
adoption of an abdominal belt, often a 
sure precautionary measure. 

Jelieve me, my dear Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roppy. 


Ill. 
Mr. Mister to Dr. Roddy. 


Dean Dr. Roppy,--It gratifies me 
extremely to find that you will allow 
your name to honour my poor bantling. 

e dedication will run thus :— 

To W. Porrer Roppy, M.D. 

the modern Gatew to whom the author 

owes his life, recently jeopardised on 

a visit to the East Coast by a severe 

attack of rheumatoid arthritis, and the 

modern O_psuck to whose imaginative 
labour and indefatigable researches 
into the storied past the townspeople 


Fast Norfolk generally owe so much, 
this volume is, with respect and admi- 
ration, dedicated. 

I think that that expresses the case 
very clearly and, if I may say so, with a 
pleasant allusiveness, and I feel sure that 
you will agree with me. I am ordering 
an abdominal belt. 

Believe me, dear Doctor, 
Yours very truly, 
Lauwcetor Wrke Mister. 


| relief. 
Lavuwcetor Wrxe Mister. 


The singing in the head, which you 
treat so lightly, still continues to cause 
me ‘the gravest concern. I have taken 
two doses of the syrup without any 
Believe me, yours truly, 


vi. 
Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 
Dear Mr. Mister,—I am sorry that we 
cannot see eye to eye in this matter. I 
have taken the liberty of submitting 





P.S.—I re-open this to say that I have 
suddenly become the victim of a most) 
curious and, to me, alarming singing in | 
the ears, so loud that I can hardly hear 
anything that is goingon. L. W. M. | 


Iv. 
Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. | 

Dear Mr. Mister,—The wording of the | 
dedication is very flattering, and I am so | 
much honoured by it that I hesitate to 
utter a syllable of criticism ; but since 
you have been so kind I am emboldened 
to suggest that a more suitable pre- 
decessor than Oldbuck might be found. | 
For two reasons: (1) he was a character 
not in real life but in fiction, in a novel 
by Sir Watrer Scorr, and Gaten being a | 
real man I would suggest, with all | 
deference, that whatever antiquary you | 
choose should be real too; and (2) if by | 
any typographical disaster, such as are, | 
unhappily, only too frequent in our local 
Press, a line of cleavage were to inter-| 
vene between the first and second sylla- | 
bles of Oldbuck, the reference to me 
would become instantly not respectful as 
you so kindly desire, but grotesque. I 
trust I make myself clear. I would 
suggest the substitute of some such 
name as AupReY or LELAND. 

The singing in the ears has probably 
passed away by this time; but if it has| 
not I should take a tonic. Weston’s 
syrup might be useful, and it is easily | 
obtained of any chemist. Believe me, | 
yours very truly, W. Porter Roppy. 


v. 
Mr. Mister to Dr. Roddy. 

Dear Dr. Roppy,—I am sorry that 
you take exception to my dedication, 
which was, I assure you, not idly thrown | 
off, but represents the work of some | 
hours of thought. Your objection to} 
Oldbuck illustrates once again the im- 
possibility of reconciling science with | 
poetry. I, a poet, wishing my dedica-| 
tion to be in keeping with my book, | 
choose deliberately a figure of the| 
imagination from the greatest of all 
modern novelists (whom you do not, 
I fear, sufficiently esteem). You, being 
aman of science, require me to substi- 
tute the name of some fusty old book- 
worm and tombstone-scraper from real 
life. Few people give way to criticism 
so readily as I, but in this case I really 





of Mereham and the inhabitants of 





must be firm. 


|or unwritten, of authorship, you would 


‘edge of novelty from a new book. The 


jcritical object to whom to offer your 


gether in one volume all my fugitive 


your dedication to several of my friends, 
including the Vicar, an exceptionally 

ifted man, and the Curator of the 
cally whose memoir on bees is a 
standard work, and all agree with me 
that a suggestion of not precise’ frivolity 
but want of the highest serior..ess is 
imparted by the reference to . onathan 
Oldbuck. The Vicar is also of opinion 
that it is, perhaps, understating the case 
to limit my reputation, as you do, to 
East Norfolk, since I have several times 
contributed to Notes and Queries. I 
have, however, done with criticism, and 
beg to repeat my thanks to you for your 
kindness. 

A tonic requires time todo its work. 
Two doses could not effect any material 
improvement. The singing is probably 
over by now. __ Believe me, 

Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roppy. 
vil. 
Mr. Mister to Dr. Roddy. 

Dear Dr. Roppy,—I am horrified tolearn 
that you have committed the solecism— 
the unpardonable solecism—of showing 
my dedication to strangers. Were you 
more conversant with the laws, written 


know that this is never done; that every- 
thing is avoided that can take the fine 


incident has completely disheartened me, 
and I am quite incapable of attending 
any further to the dedication. 

To add to it all, the singing in my ears 
increases. Believe me, 

Yours faithfully, 
Launcetot Wyke Mister. 
vilt. 
Dr. Roddy to Mr. Mister. 

Dear Mr. Mister,—I am extremely 
sorry ; but my friends read the dedica- 
tion in strictest confidence, and I was 
quite unaware that I was offending. 
Perhaps the matter had better drop alto- 
You will have, I am sure, no 
difficulty in finding a worthier and less 


Believe me, 
Yours very truly, 
W. Porter Roppy. 
IX. 
Mr. Mister to the Bishop of Caster. 
My Lorp,—I am just collecting to- 


volume. 
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Mistress (to Head Gardener, who has been ill). “I’™ GLAD To SEE You ovT aGaty, Bares.” 


Bates. “ Tuanxee, Mum, put I ats’T ANYTHINK LIKE RIGHT YET. WHY, WHEN THE WIND BLEW THESE ERE POTS OVER, HINSTEAD OF 
A CALLIN’ THE HUNDER GARDENER TO PICK "EM UP, BLESSED 1F I DIDN'T START A-DOLN’ OF IT MYSELF!” 
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try of the past nine years,—since, in accept the dedication to which you refer; 
, the publication of my Death of| but that if you propose to make it a 
Noah, and other Poems,—and it would | lengthy one he must insist on seeing a 
give me great pleasure and confer a| proof. Iam, Yours faithfully, 
igh distinction upon the book, if I Cyru Bioop. 
inight be permitted to dedicate it to you, | 
not only to mark your interest in poetry, : : aie tidied oa 
but also from personal gratitude for | “I MUST LEARN SPANISH ONE 
benefits received from your Lenten OF THESE DAYS.”—Brownixa. 
sermons last year, which I attended with Tes és ai dat: Pome 
; : > athe ay HE statement that in view of the 
my wife, and which we still vividly |, paneer antille ; } 
remessber. Spanish marriage the mantilla 1s to be 
Believe me, my Lord, 
Your obedient servant, 
Launcetor Wryke Mister. 








other movements incidental to the boom 
in things Spanish. 

x. The Society game that will be played 
The Rev. Cyril Blood (Private Secretary everywhere will, we hear, be the old 
to the Bishop of Caster) to Mr. Mister. | Nursery favourite, ‘‘ My father’s just 
Dear Sir,---I am instructed by the | Come home from Spain.” 

Bishop to say that he will be pleased to' The President of the Local Govern- 





| 


| 
| 





ment Board has requested that he shall 
in future be addressed as Dow Burys. 

Mr. S. R. Crockerr’s novel for the 
week ending March 24 will have Spain 
for its background. 

A round of the West-End restaurants 
reveals the fact that unprecedentedly 
large orders have been issued for Spanish 
onions. 

It is announced that the effigy of 
Drake will be burnt by Mr. W. T. Sreap 


worn in England during the coming|and a party of friends on a date to be 
season, has served to call attention to| made known shortly. 





Notice. 

In self-defence Mr. Punch begs to 
state that any further references to 
King A.troyso’s favourite instrument 
as the Consort Exa will be treated with 
the contempt which they deserve. 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 








PARLIAMENTARY APPETITES. 

A memner of the Kitchen Committee 
of the House of Commons has recently 
imparted to The Daily Mail some in- 
teresting information as to the diet of 
the new Parliament. He notes that the 
consumption of wine has gone down 
one-half, that new Members are either 
taking temperance drinks or beer, and 
that they eat double the amount of food. 

Carrying this investigation a few steps 
further, one of Mr. Punch’s voung men 
has been enabled to supplement the 
foregoing by some further interesting 
facts. 

“Who are your most intemperate 
customers ? ” 

“ Well, that is rather a leading ques- 
tion, but in regard to the consumption 
of non-alcoholic drinks Sir WiFrip 
Lawson stands easily first. Indeed, I 
have known him take as many as nine- 
teen barley-and-waters during an all- 
hight sitting.” 

“I suppose that certain Members have 
peculiar tastes ?” 

“Yes, but fortunately it is not diffi- 
cult to gratify these idiosyncrasies. The 


| strange thing, however, is that in some 
icases they like the exact contrary of 
what you might naturally expect. Thus 
Major Seexy will only touch China tea, 
and the few Orangemen in the House 
are all addicted to lemon squash. On 
the other hand, Lord Percy has a great 
weakness for Turkish Delight, and Mr. 
Hersert Pavunt frequently dines off a 
purée of chestnuts.” 

“Then the vegetarian craze has laid 
hold of our legislators ” ? 
| “Oh, yes. Fully one third of the 
‘new Members abstain from flesh foods, 
and of those the majority are followers 
|of Dr. Hato. In consequence the demand 
'for cheese, fruit, and nuts has gone up 
‘by leaps and bounds, milk is drunk by 
the hogshead, and pyramids of stewed 
prunes vanish before the onslaught of 
the new Parliamentarians.” 

“Have you been able to establish any 
general connection between the different 
parties in the House and the diet they 
affect ?” 

“Well, it is perhaps rash to be too 
specific, but I may say that the members 
of the L.C.C., as the result, no doubt, 
of their visit to Paris, are the most fasti- 





dious feeders, that the Irish Members 
are most addicted to greens, that the 
Balfourites have the smallest appetites, 
and the University representatives are 
most partial to Butcher's meat.” 








‘‘Experience to make me sad.” 

“Gardener seeks situation; age 26; ex- 
perienced inside and out.” 

Somerset County Gazette. 

WE recommend the gardener with the 
experienced inside to apply for the post 
of Lapper that was mentioned in the 
last number of Punch. Or he might 
obtain a place with the Swiss Family 
Robinson when the Monkey dies (as he 
must soon). It is absurd for him to 
insist on being a gardener. 





Forewarned. 

The Daily Dispatch announces: 
“Russia is carrying out surveys for a 
Black Sea to the Baltic canal. Twenty 
thousand pounds has been voted for 
preliminary inquiries.” We donot know 
what the idea is, but should not the 
South or some other cone be hoisted at 
all fishing ports ? 
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“ We have a great majority. ... . 
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THE BITTER CRY OF THE HEAVY-WEIGHT. 


C.-B. “HERE, I SAY! YOU’RE HITTING ME BELOW THE BELT!” 

A. B. “WELL, I’M HITTING YOU AS HIGH AS I CAN REACH!” 

The first thing we have got to do is to get fair play for it, and that fair play it has not at the present 
moment.”—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman's Speech at the Reform Club, March 13.) 
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The Queen. “No!! What fun! 


House of Commons, Monday, Mar. 12.— 
There is one thing Prixce Arraur can’t 
abear. It is ambiguity. 

Back to-day to old familiar scene ; 
much battered by the way. When, just 
seven months ago, he walked forth, 
Prorogation .accomplished, he was still 
master.of legions; looked forward with 
gay confidence to another Session which 
should see accomplished the beneficent 
work of Redistribution. He comes back 
to find the contemned C.-B. on the Trea- 
sury Bench, Leader of a host compared 
with which his own long-dominant-ma- 
jority was a feeble force. For himself 


How disappointed he must be ! 





there is plenty of room on the Front 
Opposition Bench where he sits bravely 
smiling, ruddy with his country holiday, | 





grievously grey. 


ExtTracrep From THE Diary or Tony, MP. 





Dow José with the orchid of quenchless 
hope in his buttonhole. On his right 
Georce Wynpuam, one of the few sur- 
vivors of the cataclysm of January. 
Behind, some four score of the throng 
who a year ago were wont to welcome 
his presence with jubilant cheer. 

These things, slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune, hard to bear. He 
confronts them with gallant heart and 

y smile. When, however, it comes to 

-B. declining to define his view of 
Protection, taking refuge behind the 
ambiguities of carefully framed resolu- 
tion, fe breaks down. 

A House thronged from floor to top- 
most seat of Strangers’ Gallery, looks 
upon pathetic scene. At one side of the 


but hair, alack ! growing woefully scant, | Table C.-B., stolid, silent, unrepentant. 
On his left hand is! At the other Privce Arruur, wringing 


Why it's been a most enjoyable evening ! 


' ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 








HAMLET AGAIN; OR, THE FISCAL “MOUSE-TRAP.” 


The King (sotto voce). “ Do you know, my dear, it’s just occurred to me that this elaborately stagey and somewhat melodramatic per- 
formance was intended in some hazy way to inconvenience us!! I fancy I detect oblique allusions to our ‘past,’ and Hamlet's rather 
obtrusive air of watchful expectancy would seem to point to something of the kind!” 


” 


his hands and in broken voice uttering 
his lament. 

“Do Ministers deliberately think they 
have a better chance of passing this 
resolution in its ambiguous than in its 
unambiguous form?” he wailed. “I 
cannot believe that they would delibe- 
rately prefer an ambiguous to an 
unambiguous discussion. If true, it 
would be discreditable in the highest 
degree.” 

ippant majority broke in with roar 
of ironical cheers, varied by a shout of 
laughter. Standing quiet perforce, 
Patce Arruur’s eye rested wistfully on 
the stationery box. Here were quires"of 
note-paper. If C.-B. would only take 
half a sheet and write out the meanin 
of the resolution moved by Krrsow with 
his sanction all would be well. 
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to question whether or not the people 
58 < ius 517020 of the United Kingdom at the recent 





Two or a Trape. 


Pail of Corpus) to Smith (of Wadham). “ Look here, young man! I can't have this; you ‘re 
putting in too many epigrams to the square inch ; I shall have to bring it before the ‘ Union’! 
(Mr. H-rb-rt P-l and Mr. F. E. Sm-th.) 


Dox Jost followed on same line, to 

ping wonder of new Members. They 

d gathered in eager anticipation of 
hearing Prixce Agruvr define his posi- 
tion on Fiscal question in the altered 
circumstances of to-day. To that end 
C.-B., ever ready to»oblige, framed a 
resolution declaring that, since at the 
General Election the people of the 
United Kingdom demonstrated unquali- 
fied fidelity to the principles of Free 
Trade, the House j mins it right to 
record its determination to resist any 
yroposal to create a system of Protection. 
t had been moved and seconded. Now 
was Prince Arruur’s opportunity. When 
he rose the crowded audience settled 
down. in anticipation of the pleasing 
prospect of seeing him wriggle in a 
corner. And here he was talking for 
an hour, saying not a word about his 
own views and position on the Fiscal 
Question, but bewailing C.-B.’s sinful 
ambiguity, beseeching him to stand up 
like a man and say plainly what he 
meant. 

Such turning of the tables finds its 
nearest parallel in the imaginary case of 
a prisoner in the dock addressing a 
moral lecture to Judge on Bench. Dox 
José, equally sorrowing over delinquen 
cies on Treasury Bench, more actively 
resentful, moved adjournment of debate. 

“ Enough of this foolery,” cried C.-B. 
“Put your amendment and let us get to 
business.” The majority gnashed their 
teeth in impotent rage. They had come 
to shear; every prospect of their going 
away shorn.’ Close upon dinner hour 
before division concluded. Here was 
morning sitting frittered away. Prixce 


Arraur and Dow José had both spoken | 


at length and had said not a word, 
compromising or otherwise, on their 


relative or individual position on Fiscal 
Question. New Members begin to think 
House of Commons is even a queerer 
place than they had suspected. 

Business done.—Prixce Arraur and 
Dow Jost, solemnly arraigned on charge 


‘of Protection heresy, decline to plead. 


“Instead of which,” as was remarked 
in another leading case, they accuse 
C.-B. of criminal ambiguity. 

Tuesday night.—Debate on Krrson 
amendment brought to conclusion just 
in time for men to be too late for dinner, 


‘and this in spite of repeated efforts by 


Speaker to cut it short. Began with 
Lowe. As one of the sacred Seven of 
Birmingham he felt it behoved him to 
discourse at large on Free Trade and 
Protection. Sruarr- Worriey’s amend- 
ment, under discussion, limited debate 





General Election had demonstrated un- 
qualified fidelity to the — and 
practice of Free Trade. Hadn't got far 
into denunciation of wicked men who 
were opposed to tax on corn. when 
SPEAKER was up with insistence on his 
keeping to the point. Explaining that 
he was coming to it, Lowe resumed 
thread of his remarks as spun in 
manuscript held in hand. 

“Now,” said he, “what constitutes 
Protection ?” 

SPEAKER up again with sterner warn- 
ing. Lowe bowed to his ruling, of 
course. But he desired to show that he 
only meant—and so forth through some 
troubled sentences. Then back to his 
manuscript. 

“Now, Mr. Speaker, that being so, 
what do hon. gentlemen opposite say 
Protection is?” 

“Order! order!” cried the Speaker. 
“T have twice warned the hon. Member 
against irrelevancy. I must ask him to 
discontinue his speech.” 

Lowe, gasping for breath, sat down 
forlornly turning over the many pages 
of his unused notes. 

Next Hovustoy, a Liverpool man, took 
the floor. Had senate short auto- 
biography which, & propos of Srvart- 
Worttey’s amendment, & purposed to 
read. Its opening sentence arrested 
attention. 

“T was,” he said, “ originally intended 
for the Church.” Natural tendenty, 
however, drew him, as with a hawser, to 
the shipbuilding yard. 

“That,” said Mr. Hovustoy, gazin 
reflectively on the countenance of C.-B. 
sitting entranced on Treasury Bench 
opposite, “ was my boyhodd’s ambition.” 

Here the Speaker moved uneasily in 
the Chair. But Mr. Houston, reminiscent 
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Tueir First Experience or Joe axnp Artuur 1x DeparTeE. 
(Some new Members, including the Member for West Salford.) 
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Brawny Ruffian (who has backed the other horse). “Now THex, Guv'Nor, YOU JUST STOP 


WANTED UP THERE JUST YET. 


“THE TRIALS OF A GENTLEMAN RIDER. 





WHERE YOU ARE FoR A BiT. You aly’? 





x 





of childhood’s happy days, did not 
observe the omen. 
“T served a four years’ apprenticeship | 
in the shipbuilding yard,” he continued. | 
After a pause affording opportunity for | 
this fact to sink into the mind of the | 
listening Senate he turned over a new 
leaf of his interesting autobiography. 
“Hon. Members of the Labour Party,” 
hé-proceeded, turning to the left so as to| | 
get Dow’r Ketr Harpte’s vermilion-hued | “7 
necktie in focus, “know what a hard! | 7 
day’s work is. So do I. Early and) 
late——” 
“Order! Order!” said the Speaker. | 
“T do not see what this has to do with 
the amendment. 

“T am coming to that,” said the auto- 
biographer a little tartly. “To-day [| 
have lines of steamers running to all 
parts of the world. I pay £10,000 a 
year for cables.” 
SPEAKER up again with second warning. 
“T mentioned this to show,” Houston 





| 
| 
| 


hurriedly explained, “that I have my) —&————<————— “ath 
pulse on the fingers of the world.” see | 
“That not exactly the way he intended “Owe or THe Sacre Sevey. 





to put it. But how can you, especially | Sir Fr-nk L-we “sat down gasping for breath.” 


if you are a new Member, read your 
autobiography correctly if you are con 
stantly interrupted by a man in a full 
bottom wig ? 
| Houston never got over this last inter 
ference. Embarrassment increased by 
| vain endeavour to keep one eye on the 
‘manuscript and the other on the Speaker. 
(Finally, thinking he saw signs of 
Speaker rising for the third time, he 
‘abruptly sat down in the middle of 
Chapter I. 

Row.asp Hunt the next victim. He 
also had brought his sheaves with him 
in form of handful of notes. These were 
| hiographical only to extent of mentioning 
‘that he belonged to the Catholic Faith 


| This, it appears, had led to the circula 


| tion during the Election contest of the 


statement that, if he were returned to 


would be burned at the stake. 
This a little mixed. Whilst Members 


By | Parliament, the offspring of the electors 


| were thinking it out, Mr. Huwr proceeded, 


with the assistance of a few posters, to 
give a sort of limelight entertainment 
descriptive of election proceedings in 
Ludlow. Speaker called him to order. 
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“Very well, then. I was going to | country with a friend, I heard, &c. &c.”’) 
bring it round to the point by showing|and such appropriate remarks on the 
the difference between the facts of the| advent of Spring and the flight of 
big and little loaf and the Radical poster| Time as long use hag rendered of in- 


[ have here. Can I produce it?” 


“ Certainly not,” said the adamantine 


SPEAKER. 


dubitable propriety. 
| Imust ask you to publish this enclosed 
letter at the earliest date on which you 


“Then I am afraid,” said Mr. Huwr | consider its contents will be credible. 


wofully, “ I cannot tell you.” 


ment. A few min-; 
utes later, wander- 
ing back to one of | 
posters with 
which his pockets 
bulged, the Spraker 
gave him an Oliver 


for his Rowtanp, 
ordering him to 
shut up. 


Business done. — | 
Kitson’s resolution 
carried by a ma- 
jority of 376. That 
pretty good for 
Ministers. Actually 
Prisce Arraur and 
Dox José won the 
day. Debate un- 
disguisedly planned 
with design to 
“draw” them on 
Fiscal Question. By 
counter - manceuvre 
they evaded chal 
lenge. Asa matter 
of fact Kritson’s 


discussed at all. 


THE CUCKOO. 
The Haven, Brizton 





To Mr. Ponca, 
Sir,—I am deter-| 
mined 


to be, and 
nothing shall nome 
vent me from being, | 
the first person to| 
hear the cuckoo in | 
the year 1906. As/| 
I desire to attach | 
no blame ene 
blame is not due, 
[ will refrain from 
any recrimination 
now, though I can-- 
not help thinking that I was most dis- 
gracefully treated over this affair last 
year. Everyone knows and must know 
that it has been from time immemorial 
my practice to write to the papers on this 
subject year by year; nevertheless last 
year I was treacherously forestalled by 
an unscrupulous intruder. 

In order to prevent repetition of this 
sort of thin enclose a suitable letter 
containing the usual statement (“ The 
other day as I was walking in the 







I remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 


House bore up against this disappoint-| [One enclosure] Ay Opserver or Nature. 





Cod 
it's | 


y 7 4.t | 
aa PVH, 
MAT) 1 - 









“You THINK YOU'RE EVERYBODY, You po!” 
“Gary! I pow’r Tang I’ rou, yonow!” 


| {Unfortunately one of Our ayer ged 
Correspondents has already made a) 
on the subject of the cuckoo. 
that he only “ ht he saw it,” and | 
| says nothing about having heard it, but | 
|im these circumstances the letter to 
‘which “Aw Opserver or Nartore”’ 


1907, when it can appear any time| 
he likes after the middle, say, of 
January.—Eb. } 





LAG 
yf SI, 


Ay 





it CNN AINE FS I ome 


essay by an elementary schoolboy. 
statement in last week’s issue of Punch | Biblical simplicity of the closing sentence 
It is true | has seldom been surpassed in any tongue. 


refers, had better be held over till|™ 


WHAT TO DO WITH OUR SONS 7 


Dear Mr. Powrcn,—I notice in your 
current issue a poem (with the above 
sub-title) in which a parent is represented 
as having despaired of finding a pro- 
fession for his son, till the House of 
Commons passed a resolution in favour 
of the payment of Members. It looks 
as if he must have missed a most attrac- 
—tive article a few 

weeks ago in a con- 

temporary on “ The 

Idyllic Life of Dart- 

moor Prison.” 

When I read this 

article I at once de- 

cided what to do 

with my Wie. I 

may say that I am 

a clerk myself, and 

did not want him 

to grow up to this 

drudgery, but until 

|reading the Mail's 
‘account of Dart- 
|moor I did not see 
any alternative, 

Of course, to 
become eligible, 
Wii would have 
to qualify by com- 
‘mitting a crime. 
What would you 
suggest? He is 
thirteen years old. 

Thanking you in 
/ anticipation for any 
useful hint you 
could give me, 
I am, 
Yours obediently, 

LemvueEL SwILeEs 
| (and no wonder!) 
| PS.—I think the 
| parent in your poem 
|had better give 
| Dartmoor a chance 
before he tries to 
|get his son into 
| Parliament. You 
see, Dartmoor can 
| always be extended 
| to hold any number, 
|whereas the other 
|House is limited 

__ | to 670 inmates. 









A corresponpent sends the following 
The 


COMPOSITION. 
Tue Proce iw Iwpi. 
The young Prince in India went out shooting 


in the jungle with his huntsmen on horses 


d others on camels and hundreds bare- 
ted.... When he got there, there was not 


a tiger to be seen so he started on rajahs. 
| And there was joy when he. brought one 
| to Jaipur. 
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THE TRUTH ABOUT PLATO. 


Dearest Dapaye;—You say you want 
to know all about this PLato boom, and 
whether the lectures at Claridge’s are 
really like the one on Locrerivs at 
Lockhart’s which Mr. Punch described. 
Don’t you believe him, my dear, when 
he sniffs at the New Learning. He'd 
like you to believe that Pxato’s philo- 
sophy is Greek to us; whereas it’s 
nothing of the kind; it’s plain English. 


I'll tell you all about it. There are 


three heads, as it were, to the study of 
Piato. You lunch at Claridge’s; you 
have a little darling note-book (suéde or 


morocco) to match your frock; and you) 


disdain matter! There is the whole 
thing, in that proverbial nutshell that 


thoroughly well, we all crowded into the 
lecture room. and began to disdain 
matter. It was a lovely lecture, and the 
Professor is a darling man; I'm simply 
over head and ears. I find no difficulty 
in following him. He told us that men 
were much easier to understand than 
plants. Why, yes—I see that quite 
clearly—much easier, and so much more 
amusing! Plants, he says, we can never 
understand; and I feel so glad now 
that I didn’t bother myself learning 
botany when you did. It was all sheer 
waste of time, chérie—plants are not to be 
understood. He told us about some simply 
horrid people, the Early Christians, who 
distorted dear PLato's views, and actually 
said—just fancy, the wretches !—that 
women were the origin of evil. These 


just been to another of these lectures. 
t*was about drink, and the American 
type of beauty, and other subjects on 
which PLato is a recognised authority, 





LITTLE BACK GARDENS. 


Danger of Frosts.—-The latter half of 
March has come just about the same 
time as usual, and there is plenty of work 
to be done. There is, of course, the 
probability of nipping frosts and biting 
winds in May, and the little back gar- 
dener can only try to counteract these 
influences by getting to work now, and 
oa plenty of extra clothes on the 

8. 





Borders.—Box borders always look 








must be full to over-, 
flowing long ago. 

Never again will any- 
one dare to call Society 
people feather-brained. 
The room is crammed 
every time, and we all 
disdain matter like any- 
thing. And, without 
vanity, I really believe 
I do disdain matter most | 
awfully. I will tell you 
all about one of the 
lectures. 

I had been doing some 
shopping in the morn-, 
ing. I got some hats at 
Valérie’s (here’s a piece 
of news, my dear; I 
don’t know whether to 
laugh or cry at it,— 
hats are to be worn a ““w 
weeny bit higher in the 7 
crown!). Then I went 
to the Burlington to 
get Pompom a motor- 
coat anc 
kept me an age, for —————— 
little doggies are rather difficult to fit), 
and then I went straight to Claridge’s, 
where Bass was to meet me. It was all 
we could do to get a table. All the 
PLato yple were lunching there ; 
Cropry Vavassor and his wife, the Bosu 


ww an 


Z 


we 4 7 A. 
Caden Rector 
White Mare. “ AND THEY'VE GOT THE FACE TO CALL IT TEN-HORSE-POwER |” 


} | Black Mare. “I pow’r THINK THAT WAS THE WoRD HE UsEeD. Iw ract, 1 THINK we'd results will surprise you. 
ts (they | ETTER TAKE THE CHILDREN Away!” 





Tresyizyans, and, in fact, everybody. 
Trixtz, Lady Larkixetoy, and Popsy, | 
Lady Ramscate, were together, both | 
dressed for nineteen; I suppose they | 
take an interest in Pato because they | 
knew him personally. The Duchess of | 
Duxstaste and Wixsie and CuvcKoo| 
DELLAMONT were in a sort of Greek get- 
up with a key-pattern trimming, if you 
ever heard of anything so perfectly | 
ricky! I wore pale grey face-cloth, with 
chinchilla, a highwayman hat to match, 
and a devy little grey suéde note-book 
with silver corners. 

When we had taken our time over 
luncheon (that’s the beauty of having 
it on the spot) and done ourselves 















disky creatures are responsible for that 
odious notion of celibacy that is not yet 
stamped out, and that gives us girls and 
our Mammas so much trouble and 
anxiety. Why, at our Jast party, my 
dear, a crowd of Early Christians stood 
by the door, and simply wouldn't dance, 
though they had been squared with a 
good dinner, and some of the prettiest 
girls in Society in their prettiest frocks 
were waiting to dance with them. 

And now, Darnye mine, I think I 
have given you what bores call a most 
exhaustive account of our Piato studies. 
We all feel so pleased at being such 
clever, thoughtful people. The dear 
Professor considers that there is an 
immense amount of mental activity 
among us. So much for the bookworms 
and blues, who have looked down on us 
as empty and frivy ! 

ver thine, BLANcne,. 
P.S.—Since writing the above I have 


neat, and perhaps the 
best boxes for the pur- 
ose are ‘a 2-072. 
Navy Cut tins; they 
can be got in two 
strengths, the ‘ me- 
dium” and the “ mild,” 
and, the tins being of 
different colours, when 
placed alternately they 
make an exceedingly 
effective border. 


Pergolas.-—These little 
pests must be got rid of 
now or never, and the 
following recipe is pro 
bably as good as any 
other. In low dishes of 
a suitable size place a 
layer of wet moss, and 
sprinkle liberally with 
finely powdered borax. 
If you see that the moss 
is kept wet and do not 
grudge the borax, the 


— Worms.—Worms are 
not all bad, and should be judged on 
their merits. Remember that a worm 
halved by the spade in digging practi 
cally counts two on a division. 

Summer-houses. Before erecting these 
delightful adjuncts to the garden, it is 
as well to consult an architect and a 
solicitor. We believe that fireproof 
floors, escape staircases, and doors open- 
ing outwards (plainly marked “ Exrr’’) 
are now required by the by-laws. 





A Provixcia weekly paper publishes 
the following : 

“The horse in Farmer ‘se milkeart took 
fright and ran away. The milkcart was — 
and gallons of pure milk watered the High 
Street.” . 

This gives us a new insight into the 
truth of the proverb which states haw 
foolish it is to cry over spilled milk. 
There is enough water about already. 
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as 


LAPSUS LINGUA LATINA. 


[A contemporary remarks that Latin quotations will be more than 
ever out of place in the new House of J 


My Georgian grandpapa, whose education 

(And shape) was totus teres ae rotundus, 
Assisted in the counsels of the nation 

As member for his own avitus fundus: 
And, as he “ briefly summed the situation ” 

(The dear old man was rather apt to bore ’em), 
He never failed to flout his generation 

As a progeniem vitiosiorem. 








My uncle too, who sat for the vicinity 
Our village seat, alas! was docked by Dizzy), 
Would tell me, when I sketched my life at Trinity, 
Forsan juvabit olim meminisse : 
Moreover (though he seldom figures in it) he 
Could point to Hansard with an author’s gusta; 
“ England,” he feared (Lucretian his latinity), 
‘* Defessa spatio obruat vetusto.” 


And I, yes I-- but that a mob impervious 
To Ciceronian phrases wise and witty 
Preferred to mine the ingenium protervius 
Which marked a joiner from a Northern city— 
Should, in this House of Commons hurdy-gurdious, 
Cull from the Mantuan’s page by tens and twenties 
(With help of notes from Smewick back to Servius) 
Such flowers of speech as Danaos ferentes. 


Well, mos majorum tamen interibit ; 
The Horace-quoters were a trifle solemn. 
And then, I must confess, I’ve worked off my bit 
Of learned lore upon this friendly column. 
I'm an old fogey ; if the young should gibe, it 
Concerns me not (non réfert mea): in fact, I 
Had better cut this short, and just subscribe it 
Laudator temporis se puero acti, 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


The Author's Progress, by Avam Lorimer (BLackwoop), is 
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Fun and frolic and sentiment ; first in the ’Ercles vein, 

Rising anon as the tale goes on to a quasi-tragic strain,— 

Such is the style of The Mayor of Troy whose Odyssey, writ 
by “ | ig . 

O Reader in quest of earnest and jest, is just the book for you. 


Mixed Maxims—written by Morte Canto and published by 
Atston Rivers—is dedicated to ‘“ All those who are likely to 
dislike it.” Pausing, therefore, for a moment to acknowledge 
the compliment, we pass on to 

Curayl, by Una L. Superrap ‘Constasie), which is another 
story altogether. Miss Suserrap’s hero, Lidtrel, is of a type 
that is hardly ever drawn successfully by a woman. He isa 
strong man, a man who “does” things, a man who leads 
other men; and with nine out of ten lady novelists such a 
man is a prig. But with Miss Suerrrap he is an easy- 
mannered, fight-hearted gentleman, who neither talks like a 
“ Pinhero,® nor calls everybody “old man.” Anyone who has 
read much contemporary feminine fiction will understand the 
greatness of the author’s achievement. The doctor is another 
man’s man; in our gratitude for these two we can overlook 
the “ financier” and the “ villain.” The book has a curious 
charm. I put it down with aa unstinted admiration for its 
technique and the naturalness of its dialogue; with a strong 
desire to read it again at once ; and with the realization that 
the only manly thing to do is to confess fully and with shame 
my previous ignorance of Miss Sitperrap’s work. 

F. Graxt Ricnarps has started a new venture of Chap- 
books by a selection of the works of Lyrists of the Restora- 
| tion, selected and edited by Joun and Constance MASEFIELD. 

Good things are picked up, from the time of Sir Epwarp 
Suersurve, who died when Queen Anvye came to the throne, 
'to Concreve, who did much to illumine her Augustan age. 
In the second volume, rather forbiddingly entitled Essays, 
| Moral and Polite, the field gleaned is widened in range, going 
| back to the Restoration of the Sruarts and closing with the reign 
of Queen Anye. Among the essayists are Evetyy, CowLey, 
Drypex, Apoison and Sreece. Here is nothing new, but 
| because it is familiar it is the more lovable. The publisher 
(has daintily frocked the little volumes in white vellum, 











not very well represented by its title. Primarily it is a laced with strips of kid. Perhaps if he had left out an essay 
treatise on modern authorship in general. As such, it is | °T two and cut down the lyrists with a view to using larger 
full of ideas and of information, and by reading it a young | type \t would have been a generally acceptable improvement. 
writer ought to arrive at pretty well all there is to be known 
on his relations to his public, his publisher, his reviewers, 
and his own conscience. He may even learn to look at 
things from his publisher's point of view, though the author 
owns frankly that “it wrings our heart to be just” to one 
of that abused but necessary race. But the book ought to 
appeal to many more readers than those whose interest in 
the subject-matter is purely professional. It is full of 
quaint thoughts and crisp sayings; and may confidently of Equivalence :— 

be recommended to all people with a sense of humour, | pyrniched Bedroom { 1 Introduction (by Letter) to 

though for literature they may care nothing, and for authors rye | Sub-Editor of daily paper. 

rather less. |1 Furnished Bedroom _ {1 Introduction (personal) to 
with use of Bath. .f | Sub-Editor. 

1 Introduction and Interview 
(five minutes guaranteed) 
with Editor. 

1 Lunch (cold) with Dr. 
Rogertson Nico... 

1 Lunch (hot) with Dr. Nicott 
and Ciaupius CLEAR, 





A DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

[‘‘ Journalism.—Gentleman (Barrister) offers Furnished Bedroom in 
comfortable, cheerful chambers in Temple in return for equivalent 
journalistic assistance, &c.”’-—Times. } 

Tue “equivalent” is rather a nice point. Mr. Punch 
suggests for other Gentlemen Barristers the following Table 


Autnors are kittle cattle, not always dead on the spot, 
But you're gure of a run for your money when “Q. 
charge of the plot. 
And here in The Mayor of Troy (the publisher ’s Meravey) , 
His strength, compared to the average scribe, is as the | 2 Furnished Rooms 
SCG < ten. 2 Furnished Rooms with | 
use of Bath : :§ 
1 Furnished Flat, with (1 Bridge Night with Lord 
all modern conveni-| _ Nortucurre, Sir Grorce 
ences, electric light, { ~ 


Newnes, and Mr. C. A. 
trams to the corner, etc. \ 


.. 


in | 1 Bed-Sitting-room . 


j 


‘Tis a tale of the days when Bovey set Europe all by the ears, 

And it tells of the craft of smugglers and the prowess of 
volunteers ; 

And the Mayor is Solomon Hymen—the name itself is a joy— 

A mixture of humbug and hero, a regular broth of a boy. 





PEARSON. 
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UNLIMITED CRICKET. 


Tue tenacity and enterprise of great 
cricketers are indomitable. Undismayed 
the failure of his team in South Africa, 

. P. F. Waryer, the famous globe- 
trotter and M.C.C. captain, is projecting 
a series of new cricket tours. Is it 
impossible that the papers of the future 
will contain some such statements as 
the following ? 

A Reuter cable has been received, ated 
Scoresby Sound, Greenland, Aug. 12, 
1907, to this effect :— 

“ Mr. Warner’s team has just concluded 
a very interesting match against the 
Gentlemen of Greenland. The wicket 
played very fast, as the ice had been 
thoroughly swept all the morning; but 
the out-fielding was rather rough. Mr. 
Warner himself failed to trouble the 
scorer, as he is just now training largely 
on ducks’ eggs; but two or three other 
members of his team got into double 
figures. Fane, as usual, was most con- 
sistent. The home side, who were more 
at home on their own ground, compiled 
a huge score, and the position of the 
M.C.C. is hopeless. By losing this third 
match they will also lose the blubber. 

“ During an interview with Mr.Warner 





in the evening he told me that he had 
already begun a book on the present tour, 
to be entitled :— 

“ F'rom the Oval to the Aretie Circle.” 


From a Reuter’s cable, dated Shan- 
haikwan, the seaward terminus of the 
Great Wall of China, July 7, 1909 :— 

“The M.C.C. third test match with 
China has just been concluded in perfect 
weather. Huge crowds watched the 
play from an exalted position on the 
Great Wall. Mr. Warner, winning the 
toss, elected to bat, but disaster attended 
his own steps, as he immediately fell a 
victim to Bo Liye, a champion from the 
banks of the Googhli. Captain Wyyyarp 
followed, but without success, and the 
first innings closed for only 50 runs, 
of which Fane made 48; a result due 
largely to the Bo Live afore-mentioned, 
and also to Ka Canc. The Chinamen 
repliel by amassing a useful 323 by 
careful play. Failing to make more than 
20 in the second innings (of which Fane 
made 19), the Englishmen lost the 
match and the rubber. Naturally the 
country is much elated, and great dis- 
lays of fireworks were given last night. 
fr. Warwer’s book on this tour, he tells 
me, will be called Mandarin and Warner- 
out.” 

From a Sivs’s hairless telegram dated | 
Wellsville, Mars, June 29, 1909 :— | 

“The third and last of the test 
matches between the M.C.C. and the 
All Mars Eleven was played yesterday 
on the Campus Martius, the beautiful 
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A BREATH FROM THE FAR WEST. 


“Can 1 GO A YARD NEARER ON MY SIDE, AS I'VE LOST THE BIGHT OF ME ONE 


EYE INTIRELY?” 








planet. 
the last 


atmosphere, 











ground of the metropolis of the red 





but 


Captain 


70, to 


whick 


Mr. Waryer, who won the toss, | 
was unfortunate in being bowled by 
ball of the first over, the| 
popular skipper having never become 
wholly acclimatized to the planetary 
Wynyarp 
created great enthusiasm by hitting a 
longhop into one of Schiaparelli’s canals, 
for which no fewer than eight were run 
before the ball was recovered. 
innings cloeed for 42, of which Fave 
was resporsible for a freely hit 33, 
to which the Marsupials responded with a 
useful score of 469. M.C.C.’s second a ig lisp, “ No.” 
innings yielded 7 

Warver contributed the second figure, | syllabically. 

and thus the game and rubber were 
won by the home team. 
record of the tour, which he hopes to 
complete on the home journey, will, we 
understand, bear the attractive title of 
Plum in the Planets.” 


The 


Mr. 


| From “Soufflées” in The Westminster 
Gazette :— 

“The coachman had made three remarks, at 
intervals of ten minutes, on her ladyship’s re- 
spect for his lordship's horses. The footman, 
in his fur cape, with his face to the door, had 
each time made the monosyllabic reply of 
‘ Sickening,’ ” 

In the sequel (not reported in the 
Westminster) we understand that, after 
the third “ monosyllable,” the coachman 
repeated curtly the 119th Psalm, to which 
the footman replied diffusely, and with 


hat?” hissed the other, poly- 


The footman merely uttered the mono- 


Mr. Wanrwer’s | syllable “ Antidisestablishmentarian.” 


It was the longest monosyllable he 


knew. 
| “ Bah,” said the coachman, rolling his 
| “x's” with great vehemence. 
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THE DETACHMENT OF PRENDERBY. 


Iv. 

Wnuenever I detect in myself the premonitory symptoms of 
political fever, I have a habit of resorting to Prenpersy. To 
commune with him is to imbibe a cooling sedative. That 
was how it was that I found myself in his chambers on the 
morning after the Vote of Censure on Lord Miner. 

I had searce entered when I saw by the wildness of his 
eye that Prenpersy’s customary detachment had taken on a_ 
sort of Maeterlinckian quality --that he had in fact become 
actually detached from himself. Certainly he struck me as 
being out of his own mind. 

“ You have come none too soon,” he cried; “I needed some- 
body on whom to work off my indignation. I was beginning 
to gibber to myself and that way madness lies.” 

“Let me be the vile body,” I said. 

“It is, of course, the Vote of Censure that has done it,” 
he continued. “Iam not easily provoked to wrath, but this | 
CHURCHILL amendment seems to me the most ungenerous thing 
I have ever encountered in a long and not unintelligent 
study of party tactics. For the moment I disregard the 
motion of Bytes. Bytes doesn’t count.” 

“Oh, but he does,” I interposed. “ He counts one on a 
division ; and he would have counted a good deal more if the 
Government had not intervened to spare Miner's feelings.” 

“ Ostensibly so,” he corrected ; “ but actually to save their 
own faces. For, if their true object had been to spare the 
feelings of a great servant of the State, why should they have 
explicitly declared that their action was dictated by motives 
of policy and expedience? Think how easily they might 











have made their amendment run in such terms as these: 
That the House, while recognising the high services paid to| 
the country by Lord Mityer as High Commissioner of South | 
Africa, regrets the error of judgment by which he consented | 
to the flogging of Chinese labourers for acts of violence and 
outrage, and so permitted a breach of the Ordinance.” The 
rebuke, even so, would have been gratuitous; for he had 
himself confessed his fault in language of regret—-the most 
frank, the most patently sincere. Such admissions, with 
gentlemen, are usually considered enough. 

“ And, if a record of his error was needed by these self- 
constituted Daniels come to judgment, was it not already 
written in the annals of his own Chamber, where he owned 
that, on the advice of one whose reputation for friendliness 
towards the Chinese was unquestioned, he had countenanced 
flogging as the only effective punishment for acts of violence 
and outrage, and so permitted a breach of the Ordinance?” | 

“The Lords are not the Commons,” I said; for I was 
suddenly inspired by a sense of the healing power of platitude. 

“ No, thank God!” he snapped ; and nothing that he had 
hitherto said, or was yet to say, afforded a truer measure of 
the extent of Prenpersy’s deviation from his pcoutenadll 
attitude of mind than this implicit recognition that the House | 
of Peers might, after all, have some reason for existence. | 
“No, thank God!” he repeated on a note of piety unusual | 
with him; “and I dare swear that Lord Exot had no hand | 
in this business. And I dare also swear,” he added, launch- | 
ing out into the oracular, “that when History comes to make 
up its accounts this House of Commons record will be inter- 
preted not as against Lord Mitner, whose name will then be 
too great to be affected by it, but as against the little men 
that condemned him absent. 

“Frankly I am far less sorry for him than I am for certain 
members of the Cabinet, high-minded and large-hearted 
gentlemen, who, by the exigence of circumstances, had to 
endure in silence while this young man in a hurry to be 
famous did the party’s dirty work. I hardly doubt that 
more than one of them would have gladly changed places 
with an ancient foe across the way. I hold no brief for 








Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, as you know, but the spectacle of this veteran 
statesman, standing up, amid derisive laughter, in defence of 
his friend of the old Liberal days, and recalling the gallant 
and ungrudged services which that friend had rendered to 
the State, is to me a very moving one. ‘Victrix causa deis 
(that’s the gods, with their pittite cat-calls) plaeuit, sed victa 
Catoni!’”’ 

“Tt is a thousand pities,” I said, “ that Josepho wouldn't 
scan!” It was a futile remark, uttered from mere nervous- 


‘ness, for the deadly force of his Philippic had had the effect 


of unmanning me. 

“But,” continued Prenpersy, treating me as a parenthesis, 
“Tam most sorry of all for my country. How is England to 
hope that her best men will take upon themselves the burden 
of her service across the seas if a single error of judgment is 
to blot out the record of half a lifetime of sacrifice ; if, for 
that very energy and prodigality of devotion in which such 
errors often have their cause, as they should also find their 
excuse, they are to be stigmatised, in the terms of the old tag, 
as ‘ prancing Proconsuls,’ by just any bounding-——” 

“ Please con't,” I said, “ please don’t say ‘ bounding Byes.’ 
You should be above imitating these cheap alliterations. 
Besides, my dear Preypersy, how do you know that Byzzs 
really bounds? I gather from Who's Who—and presumably 
it is his own account of himself —that he is a Social Reformer.” 

“Then for Heaven's sake,” said Prenpersy, dropping 
again into unwonted religious fervour, “let him get on with 
his reforms and not waste the time of the House with nosing 
out the faults of his betters. At its best it is pure vindictive- 
ness, and at its worst sheer cant. I detest this Pharisaic 
priggery. €.-B. must hold a firmer crook over the sancti- 
monious sheep of his flock, or they will come to be known as 
the Chadbannerman Party. 

“T speak, I also, as a lover of Social Reform. I protest 
myself a strong believer—none more—in the ideals of the 


|higher Liberalism; and never has a Government enjoyed a 


better chance of realising them. But if they are to persist in 
spending the precious occasion in kicking lost causes, an 
rubbing salt (and not the best Attic at that) into old wounds, 
they will soon alienate the sympathies of honest men like 
myself. Let the party cease this habit of serving up rechauffés 
of other people's faults, and give us a taste of its own virtues. 
Proofs are still to seek of their claim to that title of ‘ Ministers 
of Grace’ by which they have rather noticeably announced 
themselves. If I may trust my instinct in celestial matters, 
I should conjecture that it is de rigueur in the highest circles 
that a Minister of Grace should have a pretty fair record of 
his own to show before he can qualify for the post of Record- 
ing Angel. Lord Exor’s Assistant is, perhaps, not the most 
eligible candidate for re 

“Excuse me, Prenpersy,” I said, “but perhaps I ought to 
have told you that this is really an interview for the Press, 
and you are not doing justice to your reputation for detach- 
ment. You are saying all the dreadful things which I have 
had in my head, it is true, but should never have dared to 
utter aloud as my own convictions, and certainly not in print. 
If you will allow me I think I will go home and take my 
temperature. It was 102° when I came here to get it 
reduced ; and I estimate that it is now roughly 104°. I will 
come again when we have both cooled down.” And even as 
Prenpersy, relapsing into soliloquy, proceeded to develop 
his argument by the ironic method, I made good my retreat 
in a state of advanced palsy. 0. 8. 





What’s become of Waring ? 

The Scotsman, in reviewing a new critical work on Browxtxa, 
speaks of “Atrrep Dowerr (sic), the author of ‘ What’s 
Become of Learning ?’” (sie—twice). 

The question is well asked. 
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[A scheme is on foot for presenting a National Tr 
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THE DREADED SUMMONS. 


Jones (dressed for a fancy ball, looming indiatinetly in the night). “ Hi, 


= = SS: 


~ _ mo 
af SSS 


Capmayn, I want you!” 








THE PAPER CAMPAICN OF 1906. 
(A Study of the great H-rmsw-rth Group.) 

(The author of this thrilling romance (written 
specially for The Daily Mail) is a diplomatist 
of world-wide repute. He speaks and writes 
fine 9g languages, not necessarily including 
English. In the course of his romantic career 
he has wandered in search of local colour from 
the wilds of Peckham to those of Tartary, and 
from Shepherd’s to the Australian Bush. In 
his exploration on the Tuppenny Tube alone he 
has covered a distance of 1,932,102 miles. } 

Ir was a fine summer’s morning and 
the beach at Lowestoft was crowded with 
holiday-makers. The men lounged idly 
on the sands reading their Daily Mail, 
and thus enjoying at once the delights 
of holiday and the strenuous intellectual 
life of London. Their better-halves sat 
in deck-chairs contemplating themselves 
in the Daily Mirror. The tawny covers 
of Answers gave a richer golden tint to 
the yellow of the sands. 

When they laid aside these papers it 
was but to take up others of the same 
-“ The fluttering of the pages of 





‘he World and His Wife, as countless. 
readers turned them over, sounded like a Lowestoft reduced to ashes by German 


gale of wind. In the aristocratic quarter 
of the beach many members of the Smart 
Set sat absorbed in the perusal of the 
only other society papers—The World 
and Vanity Fair. Here and there an 
intellectual face might be seen poring 
over the instructive yet amusing pages 
of The London Magazine, Chips, Comic 
Cuts, and The Gentleman’s Magazine. 

[ Editorial note.—You have not brought 
in The Observer and The Weekly Dis- 
patch: why not ?] 

[Author's note.—It is rather awkward 
to drag in the Sunday papers on a week- 
day, but I will do my best.] 

The bright sunlight struck on a news- 
paper kiosk, illuminating the contents 
bills of The Weekly Dispatch and The 
Observer—the only Sunday papers with 
a vast circulation and a reliable adver- 
tising connection. 

[Editorial note.—Good, but I think 
that we should now have a reference to 
the German Fleet. | 

Suddenly the clarion notes of count- 
less newsboys rang through the air. 
“Extra Speshul — Evening News — 


bombardment.” The crowd stared in 
wild amazement, but they could not 
doubt the authenticity of anything 
announced by their favourite evening 
journal—the best medium for “ Want 
Ads,” in the metropolis. As the terrible 
news spread there was a panic on the 
beach. One old gentleman was observed 
to grab his World and His Wife and, 
forgetting his own, flee from the foe. 
Then on the horizon the German 
fleet loomed into sight and proceeded 
to hail shell on the defenceless town. 
In an incredibly short time boats were 
lowered and savage bands of German 
soldiers landed to loot the stationers’ 
shops and bookstalls. The German 
Commander-in-Chief was heard to 
exclaim in amazement, “ Potztausend 
who can these English beat ?—das 
Evening Neweblatt has the stadt 
bombarded before we arrived have.” 
(A further instalment of this thrilling 
romance of German intrigue and the 
Carmelite group will appear to-morrow, 
containing the rout of the First German 
Army Corps by Daily Mirror snap- 








shotters.) 
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CHARIVARIA. | solicitors, nevertheless, write from Angel uw tue gpeeTaTOR” ON THE WAR PATH. 
Deerty interested in all schemes for 


Great care is to be taken by the! , a. - 
L.C.C. that all entertainments at the| Measure for Measure, which has the promotion of military efficiency, Mr. 


Palace of Pleasure, which it is proposed usually spelt ruin for theatrical managers, | Punch has noted with keen but benevo- 
to erect between the Strand and Ald-| has risen phoenix-like from the Ascues. | lent concern The Spectator’s efforts to 
wych, shall be free from reproach. The! , . carry out its Militia Training experi- 
importance of this is obvious when it is| Mr. Georce ALEXANDER now appears| ment. Those efforts, as his readers are 
remembered that all the High Court in His House in Order wearing a flannel! now aware, have been crowned with 
Judges, whose innocence is proverbial, double collar, and flannel double cuffs, success. Mr. Punch accordingly availed 
which it is said will give a cachet to a| himself last week of a courteous invita- 
mode which has hitherto lacked the | tion to inspect the experimental company 


frequent that neighbourhood. 


Judge Luwiey Surra dismissed a case | highest kind of recognition. Even; now undergoing training at Hounslow, 
brought against a young vocalist last before this many persons held Mr. and despatched a trusted representative 
week for the rent of a concert hall, on) ALEXANDER to be our leading actor. to report on the progress which has 


the ground that concert halls were not sorte already been made, with the results 
necessaries for infants. Judge LumLey It is indeed a pleasure to see the embodied in the subjoined interesting 
Swith has evidently never spent the Drama at last emerging from the state | diary: 
of sluggish insipidity which has so long; March 19.—Arrived at Hounslow at 
disgraced it. At the Prince of Wales's | eleven a.w.,and was welcomed by Colonel 
We certainly live in an era of grand-| Theatre four of our most lovely actresses | Pottock, who explained that the com- 
motherly legislation. Mr. Birrett has! now play a game of football on the! pany were attending a lecture on Free 
informed Mr. O’Briey, in reply to a Stage, in the course of which Miss Imports by Sergeant-Instructor Cx1ozza 
question in the House, that a certain) Gaprrette Ray kicks the ball into the Mowry, but that he would be pleased to 
lady teacher in a Borough Council school | auditorium. We doubt whether the answer any questions. On my asking 
was not dismissed for wearing an engage- theatrical history of any country could how the experiment was proceeding, 
ment ring : “her engagement was) point to a more saucy incident. Colonel Pottock replied, ‘* Magnificently. 
terminated under a clause in her agree- | ; The results have surpassed my wildest 
ment.” An enterprising fowl residing at} anticipations.” 
. Finchingfield, Essex, in a plucky attempt! “Had you any difficulty in getting the 
The fine old proverb concerning “a/to cope with the imecreased demand | men?” 
dinner of herbs where love is” was well | factitiously created by one of our con-| “Not the slightest. Had I wished I 
illustrated the other night when Mr.| temporaries during what is not usually | could have obtained ten times the num- 
CHAMBERLAIN gave Mr. Byies beans. | regarded as the Silly Season, has laid an \ber. As it is they are a splendidly 
‘egg measuring four inches long and | representative set, including a Bishop's 
Charing Cross Station, which has been | eight inches in circumference. son, seven dock labourers, an artificial- 
closed for three months, was re-opened ———— eye maker, several chauffeurs, a Rhodes 
last week, and a foolish old lady who; The University of Chicago has decided | scholar, the heir presumptive to an 
had been waiting all that time remarked | to establish a department for the study | extinct Irish peerage, an ice-cream seller, 
that the trains seemed to get later and | of the language of monkeys. Professors | three comedians, and several ex-Members 


luncheon hour in a eréche. 


later on that line. disguised as waiters will attend all the| of Parliament.” 
local Freak Dinners. | “What were the qualifications insisted 
A newspaper, which states that snails a on?” 
are making their way as an article of/ We read that “Thecrewof the Cardiff} “A minimum chest measurement of 
food, adds, with an air of originality,| ship Carlisle which was blown up at| 34 inches, a deep love of animals, and 
that “ their progress is slow.” | Saigon last month reached Southampton | uncompromising adhesion to the prin- 
. | yesterday.” This gives one some idea | ciples of Free Trade.” 
We hear that a leading health authority | of the force of the explosion. | The military training, which was 
is about to make a pronouncement which | eae « | practically completed on the second day, 


many persons have held to be inevitable,| A pigeon returned to its master at/is exclusively undertaken by Colonel 
but which will none the less cause some-| Chester last week after seven years’ | Pottock, but as he is anxious to make 
thing of a sensation. It is to the effect absence. The scene when man and bird | his recruits into good citizens as well as 


that food is bad for us. fell round each other’s neck and sobbed | good scldiers he has retained the ser- 
- is said to have been affecting in the| vices of six sergeant-instructors to com- 

A contemporary publishes a short extreme. | plete their education. Thus Sergeant 
article on “The Decline of the R.I.”| | Lovis Wat lectures three times a week 





'on the intelligence of the lesser Felidae ; 


ENTLEMAN, perfect knowledge German Sergeant Harotp Cox holds forth nightly 
G ‘English, Fretch, some Arabic, owns ty ‘|on Protectionist Fallacies ; Sergeant Sr. 
writer, experienced in export, import, wae Loe Srracney (who is known by the men as 


Owing to the deplorable weather| to change situation for lst April. | the Duke of Wellington Street) lectures on 
which prevailed at the time, the recent! If “typewriter” is a thoroughbred (by Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays on 
production of The Flood at the Hippo-| Blickendorf, out of Remington, say), and |‘ How to Write a Leading Article under 


drome did not prove such a novel! good over timber, we shall be glad to| Fire”; Sergeant Ray Lanxkester, when 


Next month the R.A. will also be de- 
clining— to the great annoyance of the 
declined. 


From The Egyptian Gazette :— 








spectacle as had been anticipated. | hear further from the gentleman. | his duties at:‘South Kensington permit, 
. ~ aciitnaneitinigiimeal delivers occasional addresses on “ The 

Miss Mavup Jerrrtes denies, through Gemensseial Gandeoar Winsome Ways of Prehistoric Fauna,” 
her solicitors, that she has authorised} « Lezhem Gardens, Kensington Board and | #2d Sergeant Hersert Pav is retained 
the manufacture of marble reproductions | Residence from $5s.; full size Bils.” as honorary instructor in “ The Use of 


of herself as tombstone angels. Her South Wales Daily News. | the Stinkpot in Civil War.” 
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At this moment the company came 
trooping out of the lecture, and at Colonel 
Po.iock’s invitation I joined them at 
lunch. The men mess in groups of ten, 
thus allowing scope for different tastes 
in diet; meat is optional, and several of 
the messes are composed of strict vege- 
tarians. The artificial-eye maker is a 
fanatical devotee of the egg diet; the 
Bishop's son insists on having barley beer 
at all his meals; and one of the chauffeurs, 
strange to say, only drinks hot water. 
Afternoon tea is served at four p.m. with 
cream ad libitum, and the company’s 
cats, of which there are no fewer than 
thirty-nine, are greatly in evidence at 
this meal. Supper is at nine, and after 
a ‘sing song,” varied occasionally by an 
extra lecture from Lord Avesury on the 
Offensive Tactics of White Ants, or from 
Professor Emit Reicu on the Periplus of 
Hanno, lights are extinguished at ten P.M. 

Wednesday, March 2\.—On my arrival 
at the barracks Colonel Pottock flew to 
meet me in a state of almost unspeakable 
joy. “The men are simply splendid!” 
he cried. ‘‘Would you believe it, | 
planned a night surprise and suddenly 
woke up the entire company at two 
a.M., when the vitality of the human 
organism is at its lowest, with the cry, 
‘The Germans have landed and are 
marching on Hanwell!’ Well, my 
brave fellows immediately leapt out of 
bed, formed themselves into a lllow 


of pulling the tails of their devoted 
quadrupeds created such a soul-shaking 
caterwauling that the Germans, if they 
had been there, would have fled in 
confusion. I was so pleased at this 
display of intelligence—entirely un- 
prompted, mind you—that I gave them 
an extra hour in bed this morning, and 
have arranged with Sergeant Cuiozza- 
Moxey to teach them the Corn-Law 
anthem this afternoon.” 

“ What are the men doing now ?” 

“Attending a lecture by Professor 
CLarKson on the art of Military Make- 
up and the use of Disguise in War. 
You see they mastered the essentials of 
drill in the first two days, and I am 
now enabled to concentrate upon their 


(, : i EM 
ant 
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square on all fours, with their cats in | 
the middle, and by the simple device | 





intellectual instruction. Sir Lewis Morris, 


a course of prelections on the Composi- | 
tion of War Songs. You will remember | 
that he wrote most of the Epic of Hades | 
on the Underground, and, with his per- 
mission, I have arranged for the erection 
of a Lewis Morris Tube underneath the 
drill hall.” 

“ Have you had any cases of insubordi- 
nation yet?” 

“Not a single one. The only contre- 
temps so far was the attempt of an over- 
sales private to arrest a suspicious- 











POINT-TO-POINT NOTES. 


A Bap Taxe-orr. 








looking individual who was prowling 
about the barrack yard, but who turned | 
out to be Mr. Hatpaxe, who had come to 
pay us a friendly visit. However, the | 
War Secretary took it in very good part, 


‘and all ended happily.” 


Friday, March 23.—On reaching the 
barracks I found no one there but a 


realistic representation of Tunriy’s| 
famous ride, in which the title réle is | 
to be assumed by Mr. Srracney, The 
Spectator militia men acting as pace-| 
makers in relays. 








Scotland for the Scots. 
WE are sorry to note the introduction 
of Coloured Labour beyond the Tweed. 


“Lambing Man Wanted for 2st — 
(blackfaced).”"—Moffat News. 


A HANOVERIAN SURVIVAL. 
Dear Mr. Puscu,—Having a profound 


respect for the remote past I was glad 
to see, in your issue of March 14, that 
venerable joke about “ Happy Goose!” 
which I recall as being popular about 
the time of the coronation of the Fourth 


I am glad to say, has joined the staff,| caretaker. The entire company, it seems, | Ggorce, at which function I had the 
and has most kindly undertaken to give|had gone to York to take part in 4) honour to assist. Believe me, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 
CENTENARIAN. 

[The comparative youth and inexperience of 
our Editorial staff (they are all under eighty 
five years of age) render it desirable that they 
should have the services of an expert in an 
tiques. Will “ Cewrewantan” therefore kindly 
forward his name and address ?— Ev.) 





Billy. 
“WANTED, Sound Boot Repairing Business.” 
Manchester Evening Neva. 
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[Vide “ Lawepa's” recent articles in The Weatminater Gazette, entitled 
“The University and the Nation,” in which the writer advocates the | had decided to remove his habitation and his belongings to 
reforin of Oxford on lines which will render its culture available for the} ..me new spot which might offer him greater facilities for 
workifig-classes of England. } © 


THE SCHOLAR NAVVY. 
An Anticipation. 


Bu. Surra was a navvy of brawn and bone, 
His sinews steel and his muscles stone ; 

He plied the pick and he plied the spade, 
And a nice little living it was he made. 

His table groaned with the best of cheer ; 
He feasted high on beef and beer ; 

Care never entered his well-barred door ;—~ 
What could the soul of man want more ? 


Alas! one evil day Bit heard 
Of a place called Oxford. His soul was stirred. 
A charming spot, they said—tall towers, 
Grey quads, green grass, and a wealth of flowers, 
Here one might lie, stretched out at ease, 
On a velvet lawn, ‘neath shady trees, 
And wile the careless years away 
With a can of beer and an old black clay. 


He listened wistfully. “This,” said he, 
“(Can searce be meant for the likes of me. 
You tell of a wonderful country which 
Must be the preserve of the fortunate rich.” 
“No, no!” they eried. “Ina long past day 
Things used to be very much as you say ; 
But a great reformer conceived a plan 
To make it the home of the labouring man. 
If you're tired of being a navvy, and sigh 
For the cultured calm of the cloistered High, 
Just say the word and you soon will be 
A scholar of Corpus or B.N.C.” 


Bitt’s eyes, as he listened, grew keen and bright. 
He flew to Paddington swift as light ; 
And that same day ere the sun went down 
He was tramping the High in a scholar’s gown. 
Four glorious golden years he trod 
The well-worn flags of the Corpus quad ; 
He studied Homer and Vergil, too, 
And Ptato’s views on the Good and True; 
He read the Ethics and even rose 
To exercises in Attic prose ; 
He learnt what Pericies thought of the Navy, 
And never to use his knife for the gravy ; 
Ile studied the points of the gentium jus 
And how to eat his asparagus. 


At last, when-he found himself B.A.’d, 
Bu. thought once more of the pick and spade ; 
But his muscle had dwindled away, alack, 
And stooping gave him a crick in the back. 
He soon discovered with aching heart 
He'd lost forever the navvy’s art ; 

So he tried for jobs of various kinds— 

As beating carpets, or fixing blinds, 

Or driving a bus, or a railway van, 

Or being a general odd-job man. 

But berths like these were beyond his reach 
The one thing left for him was to teach. 


Now he spends the livelong day 
Teaching youngsters to work and play, 
While most of the night his back he crooks 
Correcting endless exercise books— 

For which he earns just half what he made 
As a first-class navvy with pick and spade. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
Tue Van-Doc. 
Txousanns of years ago, when one of our prehistoric fathers 








the prosecution of raids and forays and the provision of 
| sustenance for his family, he would, we may be sure, discuss 
| with his wife, the obedient captive of his spear, the question 
as to what furniture and appurtenances they should take 
with them, and what they should leave behind. .Having 
settled that the grand piano, the escritoire, the solid oak 
wardrobe, the mahogany table with leaves (the gift of the 
lady’s father after reconciliation), the six dining-room chairs, 
the carved sideboard, and such of the carpets and beds and 
washstands as still happened to be serviceable, should be 
removed by the local Pickford—having, as I say, settled this, 
they would then proceed to pack up the silver, the plates 
and dishes, the linen, the clothes and the children, and load 
them on to the rude ox-waggon and the primitive pony cart. 
Lastly, just before starting; they would take a look round, 
and, io and behold, they would see Fluffy, the cat, sleéping 
calmly on a bale of goods, while Rags, the dog, who had 
casually attached himself to their fortunes, prowled uneasily 
to and fro, with the conviction that a departure was taking 
place, and that, come what might, he must be in it. 

“T can’t leave the cat behind,” the Chieftainess would say. 
“She’s a first-rate mouser, and the children dote on her. 
Of course she’s a trouble with her kittens, but they ’Il come 
in useful as presents for the neighbours, and she’s such a 
faithful creature I can’t bear to go without her.” “ Well, 
my dear,” the Chieftain would answer, “if you take the cat, 
I'll take the dog. I never knew a dog like him for barking 
when wolves or robbers are about. Here, Rags, hop up;” 
and with that the joyful animal would leap to the front seat 
of the ox-waggon, and with much creaking and straining and 
shouting and whip-cracking the domestic procession would 
set out for the new home. 

Now Fags thoroughly understood his duty. He was there 
to guard the family against beasts of prey, and right well he 
performed the responsible task. Now vigilantly perched 
beside the driver, now looking out upon the receding track 
from the tail-board, now running furiously to and fro over 
the trunks and bales and boxes, and always barking, barking, 
barking at the top of his voice, he made the forests to resound 
with the echoes of his clamour, and kept the Chieftain awake 
in case his bow and arrow should be needed to repel a sudden 
aggression. Arrived safely at the end of the journey he 
|jumped down and curled himself up and slept, while the 
Chieftain pegged out his claim and the Chieftainess and her 
brood collected logs and wattles for the building of the new 
house. 
| Such was the pre-historic Rags, the lineal ancestor of all 
| the dogs who bark on vans in the streets of our great cities. 
| Whenever I see a wild immitigable dog rushing furiously up 
‘and down a van, and resolutely foaming at the mouth while 
he barks at everybody and everything he sees, 1 know that 
‘the curtains of his hereditary memory have been rolled back, 
‘and that his imagination has turned the streets into forests 
|and all the innocent pedestrians into wolves or members of 
| hostile tribes leagued together for the destruction of his van, 
his master and himself. No van-dog ever takes a moment's 
rest or gives himself a moment's silence. The policeman on 
|his point cannot soothe him; the old lady, who in her 
|desperate passage across the street finds herself pinned 
between the tail-board of the van and the pole of an omnibus, 
rouses him toa madness of protesting passion; and to see 
him seize a messenger-boy’s cap and worry it is a liberal 
education in unreasoning violence and ridiculous anger. 
Yet at home and relieved from his protective labours he is 
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ANOTHER LENTEN SACRIFICE. 


Golf Caddie (to Curate). “Hicu Ter, Sir?” 


Curate. “‘No; put If ON THE GR 


ounp. I Gcive up Sayp purinc Leyrt.” 








one of the mildest and cleverest of dogs. He is a firm friend 
of the cat and a meek target for her claws; the children 
play with him and pull him about without fear and without 
risk, and he suffers himself to be caressed by the very 
policeman at whom he has from his van directed all his 
powers of contumely and hatred. It is only when he is on 
his van that he becomes that worst of fiends, a fiend with 


A New Hobby. 
“ (NLAYTON URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL,— Wanted, immediately, 
a person to act as Collector and Inspector of Cowsheds and 
| Dairies. He will be required to make out and collect all rates, water 
rentals, and all other accounts due to the Council. He will also be 
required to do all the Council's Plumbing. Salary £80. The person 
elected will be required to give a sufficient bond for the faithful dis- 





a sense of duty and a determination to die rather than fail 
in the smallest detail of it. Even when he has grown old| 
and fat and wheezy he will continue (on his van) to be a 
universal enemy and to bark in a muffled falsetto at the 
human race. 





The Battle of Bakerloo. 


At the time of the opening of the new Waterloo and Baker 
Street Electric Railway it was claimed for The Evening News 
that one of their young men had invented for it a title which 
would not easily be allowed to perish. He had called it 
“The Bakerloo Tube.” It now appears that there is a rival 
name-maker in the field. His title for it is the ‘‘ Water Street 
Tube.” Which (if either) of these two jeux esprit will 
survive in the popular imagination remains to be seen. Mr. 
Punch is modestly conscious of his inability to pass judgment 
in so close a contest of wits. 


charge of his duties and to reside in the district of Clayton."—-Y ork- 
shire Daily Observer. 

£80 a year seems meagre pay for a faithful collector of 
cowsheds who does all the plumbing as well. It is, however, 
wise to insist that he should live in the district of Clayton. 


'A collector who resided in London or Liverpool would 


probably waste his whole time carrying cowsheds backwards 
and forwards from his home to his work, and would never 
get through the plumbing properly. 





The Yorkshire Evening Post states that “ reciting English 
poetry is said to have been proved a successful plan for 
defying sea-sickness. Macavtay and the late fielines 
Sincwick are quoted as examples.” We suggest Dante's 
Inferno, and Byrox’s “ Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean—roll!” as suitable subjects for the reciter. He could 
proceed, with more justification than most reciters, ad nauseam. 
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A DEAD “LOCK.” 


JONES, HAVING MASTERED HIS OPPONENT BY THE LATEST TRICK IN JIU-JITSU, IS NOW WISHING THE INSPECTOR WOULD TURN UP TO 


WITNESS HIS TRIUMPH! 











THE BATTLE OF THE CHESS BLUES. 

[ Author's Note :—The author cannot lay claim 
to any great technical knowledge of Chess, but 
he fancies that he understands the spirit of the 
game He feels that on the eve of the Inter- 
University Chess'Match it is the duty of some- 
body to sing, as the ordinary poet has a way. of 
reserving his pean for the Boat Race, and, by 
this means, ef giving undue prominence to a 
quite secondary sporting event ] 

Tunis is the ballad of Epwarp Bray, 

Captain of Catherine’s, Cambridge 

Blue 
Oh, no one ever had just his way 
Of huffing a bishop with K B2! 


The day breaks fine, and the evening 
brings 
A worthy foe in the Oxford man 
A great finesser with pawns and things, 
But quick in the loose when the game 
began. 
The board was set, and the rivals tossed, 
But Fortune(alas!) was Oxford's friend. 
“Tail,” cried Epwarp, and Epwarp lost ; 
So Oxford played from the fireplace 
end. 
We hold our breath, for the game's 


begun 
Oh, who so gallant as Epwargp Bray! 





He ’s taken a bishop from K Q 1, 


T 


Though never a gambit saw the light 


The game went on, and the game was fast, 


The exchange was lost, and a pawn was 


Then 


‘ 


And ruffed it-—just in the Cambridge 
way ! 

hen Oxford castles his QB knight : 

(He follows the old, old Oxford groove ; 


That's able to cope with Epwarp’s 
move). 


Oh! Oxford huffed and his king was 
crowned ; 


And half of a bishop that came undone, 
And all of a bishop on K Q6. 
ir tr fo pod 

Then here ’s to Chess! and a cheer again 
For the man who fought on an April 

day 

With never a thought of sordid gain ! 
England’s proud of you, Epwarp Bray! 








“ CantaB ” writes :—-“‘I am glad to be 
able to announce, on the authority of the 
Secretary of the Rhodes Trust, that 
Oxford and Cambridge will be the only 
Universities represented in the coming 





passed, 
And under the table a knight was 
found ! 
Oxford chuckled ; 


swore : 
A horrible, horrible oath swore he ; 


but Epwarp 


And landed him one on the K B 4, 


And followed it up with an RQ 3. 


Time was called ; with an air of pride 


Up to his feet rose Epwarp Bray. 


‘Marker, what of the score ?”’ he cried. 


“What of the battle I’ve won this 
day?” 


The score was counted; and Bray had 


won 
By two in honours, and four by tricks, 


Boat Race from Putney to Mortlake. ; 
This is good news after the fight against 
odds at Queen’s Club last Saturday, 
|where Cambridge had to meet the 
jcombined Universities of Harvard, Yale, 
| Oxford and Dakota.” 


A Trial Trip in Triolets. 

| TrioLets (to get them right)— 
One must crib from Dopson (Austr) ; 

Else you ‘ll worry half the night 

At triolets, to get them right. 

There! she “at” has spoilt it quite ! 
It’s a metre which I’m lost in.) 

Try (O let’s!) to get them right ; 
One must crib from Dosson (Austm). 
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THE STAIN OF CENSURE. 


History (to Lorp Miner). “LEAVE YOUR SHIELD IN MY KEEPING. I SHALL MAKE IT 
BRIGHT AGAIN.” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXxTRacTes From THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, Mar.19.— 
Like old times to have ALpneus CLeorHas 
back again. For eleven years been 
wandering in the wilderness otitside 
Westminster. Since the time of WHALLEY 
Peterborough ever distinguished itself by 
originality of choice of Members. It sent 
A. C. to Parliament, and kept him there | 
for six years. Then, lured by apt | 
alliteration’s artful aid, it abandoned | 
him. Before the battle ery, “ Purvis for | 
Peterborough!” he fell. Sutherland | 
picked him up, setting him on his feet 
to worry Ministers. It is the same old 
AvpHeus Cieopuas, with the same ten-| 
dency to interpose in current debate 
whatever be the subject, the same dis-| 
regard for conventionality. 

Came out to-night in new guise. 
Army Estimates under discussion. 
Members below Gangway reiterate 
demand that they shall be cut down. 
Topic irresistible to ALPHeUs CLBoPHAs. | 
Incited him to one of those declarations | SE he gee Eg / 
that from time to time uplift the renown | eT aS aD Fe. 2 
of the Mother of Parliaments. ‘ What an odd thing it is that persons of this kind should fancy themselves before 

Personally, said ALPHEUS CLEOPHAS, everything as masters of Deportment and Good Manners ! 
feeling in his trousers pocket to see if he (Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n and Mr. W-nst-n Ch-reh-ll.) 
still had that threepenny-bit he forgot to ‘ ‘ 
drop in the bag on Sunday, “ personally | ‘Here is twenty millions for the Army.’ has divided against the Leaders of his 
I would like to say to the Government, | You shall not have a penny more.’” ‘new Party. Time now to vote the 
. Whaur’s your Anpy CarNeciEe noo ? | inevitable charges and get on with other 
What, compared with this munificence, | business. 
wo is a paltry library given here and there,| That not the way of the Commons, 
Bas with stipulation that it shall be sustained | be the House new or old. And, but for 

out of the rates? Observe, too, the} Bavcarnes, the dreary performance would 
delicacy of the fashion of conveying|have gone on till midnight. At ten 
|intimation of the munificence. An| o'clock he rose and blandly proposed to 
ordinary man capable of it, if such there | discuss the question of Militia Training 
be, would mount a pedestal, beat a drum, |in winter months. A low groan echoed 
and when the expectant crowd assembled|round the almost empty benches. 
'would pompously announce the boon.|Obliged to live up to his great speech 
Without varying the level tones of his|}on nomination of Aliens Committee, 
voice, without striking an  attitude,| Bavcarres good for an hour at least. 
prefacing the glad tidings with the} At end of five minutes a Member 
studious casualness of “personally,” | opposite rose on point of order. In 
_Avpuevs CLeopHas says to the harassed | accordance with custom, Baicarres re 
War Minister, “ Here is twenty millions| sumed his seat. Before he could rise 
for you.” (Some would have said,|again a Labour Member moved the 
“Here are twenty millions.” But that|Closure. CHamvan put question. 
| would be making too much of it.) Then,| Carried by overwhelming majority; a 
‘assuming a sternness designed to re-| group of votes was rattled through ; 
|press exuberant gratitude, he adds,| House up at 10.35, 
|“ You shall not have a penny more.” | Business done,—Annual Army Bill 
| This incident gave a fillip to} brought in. 
debate sorely in need of it. House} Tuesday night.—FEducation Bill not 
in Committee on Army Estimates.| yet produced. Budget postponed till 
Speeches prepared for earlier opening | after Easter. None of measures pro- 
'now worked off. Admittedly nothing| mised in King’s Speech in forward 
‘more to be usefully said at present|state. Still we are getting on nicely. 
|juncture. Havpaye has twice at con-| Postmaster - Genera obdurate about 
; s | siderable length expounded his policy| giving us free postage, and CaaNnceLion 
: _____—4, | of masterly inactivity. HKoo-Forsrer has|or Excnequer positively declines to pay 
'had his innings, once more explaining | our railway fares. But we have —_ by 
| that, finding the Army in ruins, he left} overwhelming majority resolution to 
it an impregnable fort. The Colonels| pay ourselves salaries at a minimum 
have had their say, and Major Srety'rate of £300 a year. Also we have 














Aw IyTerestine Pacnyperw. 
(Re-discovered in Sutherlandshire.) 
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(Mr. Alph-s Cl-ph-s M-rt-n.) 
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“Lotv” at THe Harrpresser’s. 
“ Not too much hoff the—{ahem !)—the ‘air, I presoom, Sir ? ” 
(Mr. L-w-s H-re-rt.) 
insisted upon main items of Election| This, I admit, suggests to superficial 
expenses being thrown upon rates. | glance we are chiefly intent upon looking 
after number one. ‘The scoffer is fore- 
stalled by the fact that we have passed 
another resolution insisting that starve- 
ling children attending Elementary 


Aasiatant 


Burret, working this out, finds that in 


at a penny, not taking into account 
charges for machinery of collection and 
distribution, this will cost over half a 
million a year, meaning an additional 
rate of 34d. What of that? Children 
must be fed, and many of us don’t count 
for much in the way of payment of rates. 


hard enough. Jacopi, new Chairman 
of Kitchen Committee, bursting with 
pride over his shilling dinner. 


in the armholes of his waistcoat, “ could 
you for twelve pence get a meal, roast or 


a diserétion?” 

Don’t know about cheese ; strongly sus- 
pect it’s an alien, and undesirable at that. 

Where we do get a look in is in the 
t . | hair-cuttingdepartment. Lciu’s ourman. 
| There 's something like a statesman ! 
Shall some day sce him with his hair cut 
| (for 6d.) sitting in seat of Prime Mnvister. 





“Goopd FOR AN HOUR AT LEAST.” 
(Lord B-le-rr-s.) 





Schools shall have one free meal a day. | 


London alone, estimating cost of meal 


Our own case in the matter of food | 


“ Where,” says he, sticking his thumbs | 


boiled, on the principle of cut-and-come- | 
again, with cheese thrown in and bread | 


Up to now charge for hair-cutting a 
‘shilling. “ Why,” I said to the barber, 
| we can get one of Mr. Jacosi’s cut-and- 
|come-again dinners for the money.” 

“Very well, Sir,” said the obliging 
artist, “we shall not be behind the 
times. I’ve cut your hair and, if you 
please, will come again without extra 
charge.” 

That of course not thé point. A 
shilling too much for cutting your hair, 
especially when you provide the raw 












material. Same with shaving. Tried to ! 
induce Witrrip Lawson to take up the ui 





matter. 

“ No, Tony, dear boy,” said he, stroking 
his beard, “I’m for temperance in all 
things, including use of the razor.” 

Luu, appealed to, was at first timid. 
“What will Labour Members-say ?”’ he 
asked. ‘“ Wouldn’t it be- interference 
with rate of wages, lead to picketing in 
Lobby, and things of that kind?” 

Labour Members, consulted, admitted 
that circumstances alter cases. So 
barber's prices cut down by one-half; 

| threatened Ministerial crisis averted. 

| Business done.— Lioyp-Georce brought 
|in Merchant Shipping Bill amid chorus 
| of approval. 







| 

| Friday night.—There is a river in 
|Macedon and another in Monmouth. 
Also there is a hat trick on the cricket field 
and quite another one at Westminster. 
The latter is usually played early in 
life of a Parliament, when withers 
are unwrung and new Members are 
insistent on seeing and hearing every- 
thing. To that end a seat is necessary, 
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BY, 
Wirnermsc Errect or tHe Prime Mixister’s 
Hvmovr. 


(Hon. Cl-de H-y after C.-B. had done 
with him.) 
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A WEAPON OF OFFENCE. 


(A hard-run fox has taken refuge in a tree.) 


iS 


as 


«Gussy (of Upper Tooting) whose horse has caused considerable trouble during the day. 
M.F.H. “To shoot yoursELF on your HoRsE, Sir?” 





“By Jove, I wisn I wap MY REVOLVER.” 











and for the 670 returned at General 
Election only 306 seats are provided on 
floor of House. To secure one, Members 
must be down for prayers, when, with 
the benediction, tickets are bestowed. 
Custom permits a Member to peg out 
a claim by placing his hat on a coveted 
seat at any indefinite hour of the morn-| 
ing preceding prayer-time. This is 
accepted as intimation that the owner 
of the hat is on the premises, privily 
engaged in work on behalf of his con- 
stituents or the State. 
Alack for the depravity of human 
nature! We are all honourable gentle- 
men in House of Commons; but some of 
us own two hats. In Henri Murcer’s 





Vie de Boheme there is a charming scene 
where the Bohemians invited to dinner 
by a wealthy acquaintance cordially 
accept the bidding, and on arrival, by 
way of doing honour to the occasion, 
yroceed in the temporary absence of their 
host to rifle his wardrobe in order to 
make themselves presentable. Discover 
ing, to their amazement, that the man 
positively has three hats, they appro- 
priate two with the indignant exclama- 
tion, “ Peut-on avoir trois chapeaux quand 
on n'a qu'une téte?” 

Members, even those returned by the 
large majorities, have only one head. 


' But some have two hats, one secreted in 


their locker, the other serviceable on 








making their way down to the House in 
the early morning. Having planted this 
last out on a desirable seat, they take 
the other from the locker and go about 
their business assured of sitting room 
when they return. Twenty-six years 
ago Mircne. Henny startled a newly 
elected House by uttering from a side 
gallery his plaint against this nefarious 
transaction. To-day it is Soares who 
is sore on the subject. As when Mr. 
Branp was in the Chair, Mr. Lowrner 
talks about “honourable understanding,” 
an appeal which finds no response in the 
guilty breast of the Two-hatted Man. 

Business done.—Scottish Land Values 
Bill discussed. 









on 
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Lady. “It’s VERY CHANGEABLE WEATHER, ISN'T IT, WILLIAM?” 


Road Mender. “ Yes, THAT 1T 18, Miss, 


WE DON'T GET A SINGLE DAY LIKE.” 








“AGE CANNOT WITHER HER.” 
Demurety full of girlish tricks, 
And dimpled with a pouting smile, 
The modern crone of sixty-six 
Must now be reckoned juvenile. 
Her pearly teeth and satin cheek 
Are made to match her youthful 
brow, 
And only ill-bred persons speak 


About the Middle ages now. 


Oh! Mrs. A., and Madame X., 
Who boom the Blond Street beauty 
cult, 
To think that for such trifling cheques 
You guarantee this brave result ! 
How do those operating hands 
Restore “lost tone” to wrinkled dames, 
And fit the fashion that demands 
Old pictures in enamelled frames? 


Should any lady think her hair 
Suggests too much the 
tints, 
She does not in the least despair, 
But follows your attractive hints. 
By apt adulteration’s aid, 
Some artful spirit brings again 


Autumn 





The latest fashionable shade,— 
A rare oasis in the plain. 


Those subtle touches never fail 
To smooth away the marriage-lines ; 
The sallow cheek so sere and pale, 
A guinea rouge incarnadines ; 
And, oh! how sweet must be the thrill 
That penetrates a grateful soul, 
When the divine electric drill 
Eradicates some horrid mole! 


To what a pitch of high content 
That matron’s ardent spirits rose, 
When the “ Proboscis” instrument 
Equipped her with a Grecian nose ! 
And how some hearts have yearned to buy 


Those patent ‘straps’ for flabby 
skins, 
That not uncharitably try 


To hide a multitude of chins. 


Nor does the mode in which your days 
Are spent, dear ladies, cause offence ; 
To thoughtful minds your latest phase 
Betrays the hand of Providence ; 
For though this beauty-culture fad 
Has gone, perhaps, a bit too far, 
"Twould make the brightest of us sad 
T'o see you as you really are ! 


Tue Hovstxc Prostem Sotven.—‘‘ The 
| size of the picture is 2 ft. 4 in. wide 
‘and 2 ft. high, an adornment for either 
| palace or cottage, which could not be 
| purchased separately for. less than 2} 
| guineas.”’—-Advt. in “ Manchester Guar- 
dian.” 
| It does not say how much the cottage 
| would cost with the palace thrown in, but 
‘even taken by itself ‘we think the price 
'named for the cottage—2} guineas—is 
very moderate. 
| The Bristol Evening Times, in an 
‘account of an address by Dean Picaovu, 
‘reports him as saying: “A pride in 
modern-day Society was in the wearing 
of jewellery, but he thought one of his 
most beautiful experiences at a marriage 
service was when the bride, who had 
many jewels above the ordinary, came to 
her husband merely wearing her wed- 
ding-ring.” But is this usual? Mr. 
Punch is the last person one would look 
to for a knowledge of the marriage ser- 
vice, but he has always understood from 
novels that a feature of it was the 
bewilderment of the Best Man as to which 
of his pockets he had put the ring in. 
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OUR BOYS AGAIN. 

[avai to a daily , the boys of a 

at Marseilles revolted recently, and had 
to be subdued by the headmaster with a 
revolver, backed up by a strong police guard. } 

Avutsors who have tried to write 
public-school stories will have realised 
the difficulty of combining sensational 
detail with probability. ‘The episode 
quoted above should prove helpful. We 
would recommend something on the 
following lines : — 

There was no fear in Harry's heart as 
he tapped at the bomb-proof door of the 
headmaster’s study. Yet he knew why 
he had been sent for. His cap and a 
signed photograph of himself, abstracted 
from his locker for that purpose, had 
been left by the bully in the room from 





The door opened abruptly. “Saved!” 

ahoted the Ratt, ths form of the| THE GARDEN OF SLEEP. 
senior mathematical master (popularly; Tue bald statement that a part of the 
| known as 4.7) appeared at fhe door. | Botanical Gardens in Regent's Park has 
| “Arrest that boy!’ shouted the/| been set aside bya doctor as a Rest Cure 
| doctor. “If he resists, shoot him down.” garden for nervous patients is so tanta- 
“ It is useless,” panted the mathema- lising that Mr. Punch has made further 
tical master. “All is over. We are inquiries as to this secluded domain of 
defeated. The school has risen toa boy.| peace. He finds that the doctor's 
The corps is even now digging trenches methods are of a thoroughness beyond 
in the cricket-field. The football fifteen praise. All flowers likely to terrify or 
| have routed the junior school masters at even ruffle a nervous lady have been 
| the fives-courts and driven them into the ruthlessly uprooted. No tiger lily will 
river. The French masters have suffered lurk in the beds, no dandelion among 
a reverse from the gymnasium six, and the grass. Ox-eye daisies and cowslips 
are in full retreat for the Upper Fourth | will be banished, but phlox of all kinds 
Form-room. The cloisters are mined.|is to be encou on account of its 
The prefects are advancing in echelon gentle bleating. In the pond will be no 
across the gravel. They demand the) bulrushes; on the other hand heartsease 
| will be everywhere, and the tobacco plant 
will line all the walks, so 





return of Harry the Hero.” 





which the examination papers 
had been stolen. Suspicion | 
rested upon him, perhaps not 
unnaturally. If he could not 
prove his innocence the con-| 
sequences might be serious. 
But was he down-hearted ? 
No! He knew that the school 
was with him, and would 
help him in his hour of 
need. 
“Come in,” said a voice. 
Harry entered the room. 
The headmaster was sitting 
at the combination of desk 
and Maxim gun at which he 
wrote those sermons which | 
filled every pew in the school 
chapel on Sundays. : 
“ Well, Trevetyay,” he said | 
ane “You know why I| 





ve sent for you?” “oN ” : -_— 
od ‘ | Cook. “Now, Master Reociz, you MUSTN'T BRING YOUR TRAIN INTO 
“Yes, Sir,” replied Harey, | exe xircney.” 
looking straight at him with | Reggie. “On ves, Cook; THIS 18 WHERE WE STOP FIVE MINUTES FOR 
his clear blue eyes, ‘ but the | rerresuuets.” 


common as to be almost a 
weed. Red-hot poker and 
| other inflammatory plants will 
| be strictly taboo; love-in- 
| idleness will everywhere 
'abound; and, owing to their 
| freedom from tannin, a special 
preference will be given to 
China tea roses. 

The greatest difficulty that 
the doctor has yet had to 
guard against is the confusion 
in his patients’ minds between 
the Zoological Gardens and 
the Botanical Gardens, both 
being in Regent's Park. It 
is obvious that a nervous lady 
in need of a Rest Cure is hardly 
likely to start well in her 
recovery if she is under the 
impression that she is being 
conveyed to. the Zoo. The 
| doctor therefore asks the co- 
operation of all philanthropi- 




















charge is unjust. It was not 
I who stole the examination papers.” 
“This brazen attitude will avail you 
nothing,” said the headmaster. “I 
must ask you, TREvVELYAN, to bend over 
in the customary manner.” 

“Stay, Doctor Craxsnor,” cried Harry 
with flashing eyes. “I will not endure 
this wrong.” 

“T have you covered, TreveLYAN,” 
said the headmaster significantly, tap- 
ping the feeder of his Maxim. 

“ And I you,” retorted Harry, produc- | 
ing a natty little Smith and Wesson. 
“ Besides, I happen to know that gun 
isn’t loaded. Y hand you telling my 
house-master this morning that it jammed | 
yesterday while you were taking the 
Sixth Form in Thueydides, and hadn't 
been right since.” 
“’Sdeath!” growled the now infuriated | 
headmaster. There was a tense silence | 
for a minute. Then a look of relief 
came inte the doctor’s scowling face. 
He had heard footsteps. 


{ 





— cally disposed persons to do 
“And if we refuse-———!” muttered | what they canto emphasise the very strong 


the headmaster, grinding his teeth. 
“Then every master on the staff will 
be put to the sword.” 


difference between Botany and Zoology, 
and the capacity of Regent's Park to 
contain both establishments with a wide 


“Tn that case, Treveryan,” said the separating gulf. The achievement of his 
headmaster with forced calm, “I will | scheme depends largely upon the success 
consent on this occasion to overlook your | with which they are kept apart in people's 
offence.” ‘thoughts. To this end the exclusion of 

“ Thank you, Sir,” said Harry. all plants and flowers with suggestive 
‘names such as monkey-puzzles, dog 
roses, &c., is absolutely essential. As 

TO MARJORIE ON HER ENCACEMENT. (to whether or not he will engage Pro 
A Frr or tHe Har-nwwes. | fessor Reicu to burble mellifluously of 

[Lines written on a sequel to the Inter-University | Platonics, while the ladies gaze upon 
Sporta. | the flowers, the doctor has not yet decided. 

If so, he will at once re-name the place 
the Platonical garden; or, Eden up-to 
| date. 





I caxnot—ought I to ?—refuse 
Your pity for my case ; 

You could not know I ran to lose, 
And merely made the pace. 





| The Daily Graphie announces that 


And yet—I hate it that you take | “ Lady —— is now quite convalescent, 
The other fellow’s ring, and the infant baby is also doing well.’ 
Although I only ran to make | These babies do get born so absurdly 





Your beau a second string. | young nowadays. 
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THE SMILOFAC. 


[A French se‘entist claims that by fixing a comfortably padded leaden 
over h's ear, and passing an electric current through it, he cau 
produce “all the characteristics of a smile.”] 
M. Dumas, a phyeieiogee, 
Can simulate a smile, 
By fixing to one’s ear a leaden plate 
(1 merely mention what French journals state), 
Through which electric stimuli beguile 
With mirthsome tweak, and smirk-compelling twist.. 


A useful thing, for hardened diners-out, 
Who know that they must hear 
Stories first swapped in the Noachian prime ; 
The forced grimaces of the former time 
Will henceforth and for ever disappear— 
They can switch on a smile that none ean doubt. 


And when we go to see the latest play 
A sixpence in the slot 
Releases for our help the Smilofac 
(Kindly remember you must put it back) ; 
The saddest comedy, the tommiest rot, 
Will wrench our risibles, and keep us gay. 


M. Dumas, if haply you are wise— 
Ingenious you are 
The Smilofae will vary in its strength 
According to an “ entertainment’s ” length ; 
Counsel whose duty calls them to the Bar 
Of Danie will require the largest size. 


M. Dowas, it is not mine to scoff ; 
This felt — and felted—want 
Should ease the burden of our social round ; 
Yet I distrust it on one simple ground— 
What if the gear should jam, and there should haunt 
Our visages “ the smile that won't switch off ?” 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


“From a British point of view there is no more remarkable 
episode in recent history than that which concerns the 
establishment and the gradual development of British 
influence in Egypt.”” Thus Lord Lanspowye, writing in his 
capacity of Foreign Secretary, prefaced communication to the 
British Ambassador at Paris of the substance of the Anglo- 
French Agreement dated April, 1904. In The Making of 
Modern Egypt (Seevey) Sir Aucktayp CoLyin traces step by 
step Seaaddine which culminate in the once chronically 
impecunious Egypt to-day boasting a substantial surplus. 
Not only has the revenue steadily advanced, but the burden 
of taxation has been lifted from the shoulders of a long- 
crushed race. Between 1890 and 1896 more than a million 
of taxation was remitted on a revenue very little exceeding 
ten millions. The process is still going on; the country 
yields more and the citizen pays less. Egypt little realised 
what rich blessing for her was implied when, the British 
Fleet preparing to bombard Alexandria, the French battle- 
ships cut their moorings and put out to sea. Even when 
they had thus, irretrievably as it turned out, withdrawn 
from Joint Occupation, the dog-in-the-manger policy 
of France hampered the growth of prosperity. A pro- 
vision of the earlier arrangement directed the payment of 
certain revenues to a joint account in order to cover the 
interest on the Debt. As Egypt waxed fat the payments 
into the Caisse de la Dette exceeded the amount needed. 


The British Agent urged that the surplus should be|¢ 


handed over to the Egyptian Government, with permission 
to employ it in whatever manner was most conducive to the 
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I wealth of the people. France obstinately objected, and at the 


«late when the Agreement put an end to the Joint Occupation 
there was uselessly accumulated in the coffers of the Caisse 
a sum of five and a half millions sterling. This is now being 
distributed with wise, beneficent hand, and bears fruit a 
hundred-fold. If the mari be blessed who makes two blades 
of grass grow where formerly there was but one, ten times 
blessed is the work of England in Egypt. Sir Auckianp 
Co.vix, sometime British Comptroller-General, contributed 
his share to the work, and accomplishes a fresh public service 
by this admirable account of its progress and triumph. 





“Call no man happy till he is dead,” was the old saying. 
“Call no man happy till he is a motorist,” is the new—at 
least so far as Mr. Finson Youne is concerned, who has written 
a book to support his contention. The Happy Motorist 





(E. Graxr Ricnarps) gives all the requisite instructions for 
| attaining that modern variety of bliss which comes of travel- 
ling at high speed in skins and goggles, amid mud and dust 
and the smell of oil. Happy such a traveller may be, but no 
monopoly of happiness is his. There.are a few persons left 
who can still be happy without a motor: happy although 
they have never pressed a snorting horn, never been terrorised 
by a chauffeur, never scared a pedestrian, and never flouted 
that noble animal the friend of man, who used to have a leg 
at each corner but is rapidly reaching the state of possessing 
not one to stand on. Each to his taste. This thing, how- 
ever, is clear: that whatever one’s views may be as to the 
happiness of the motorist, Mr. Fiuuson Youne is as eloquent 
an advocate of the new locomotion as is likely to come for- 
ward. His pen carries you along with it as though it also 
were a 60 h.-p. 


If The Fifth Queen (Atston Rivers), by Forpv Mapox Huerrer, 
had gone on as well as it begins it would be among the most 
vivid historical romances in recent times. But it does not. At 
a certain point incidents give way to intrigue, and the story 
becomes dull and not too easy to follow. The Fifth Queen is 
Henry THE Eicuru’s Karuarine Howarp, the successor of ANNE 
or CLeves (that Flanders mare) and predecessor of CaTHERINE 
Parr (who survived him). She is not Queen in this book, 
but is well on the road thither. There is every indication 
that Hewyry is about to catch a Tartar —and she too. But he 
kept his head. Mr. Huerrer, by the way, having written 
several novels (two with Mr. Conran) Be other books, in- 
cluding poetry and fairy tales and history, must be amused 
by The Daily Mail’s excitement over The Fifth Queen as a 
“first book by a new writer.” But so it is to be a journalist 
in a hurry! 








In the collection of stories called Concerning Paul and 
Fiammetta (Epwarp Arwnoup), by L. Auten Harker, we have 
yet another contribution to the natural history of childhood, 
a branch of study which has been perhaps rather too popular 
of late. Mrs. Harker, however, has a kindly sympathetic eye 
and not a little humour, and in choosing Fiammetta for her 
heroine she chose well. Paul is less extraordinary, although 
it is true that he kept a private paragon of his own in a 
corner of his busy brain, named Tonks, whose deeds far 
excelled anything that any real hero could perform—¢éven 
W. G. Grace himself. Marraew Arnoup advised the pogses- 
sion of a touchstone by which to appraise new poetry ; but if 
every child kept such a touchstone of daily merit as this 
terrible Tonks, we who are grown up and like to be admired 
by the young would know only gall and bitterness. 





“ Yorxsuire.—Genuine Retail and Prescribing Business ; little Photo- 
raphy; no opposition; healthy district; splendid fitted-up shop.” — 
The Chemist and Druggist. 





“Healthy district” was surely an oversight ? 
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NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


Motorist (whose motor has thrown elderly villager into horae-pond). “Com ALONG, MY MAN, I'LL TAKE YOU HOME TO GET DRY 
Elderly Villager. ‘‘No, yer pow’r! I've GoT YER NUMBER, AND ‘ERE I STAYS TILL A HINDEPENDENT WITNESS COMES ALONG!” 














Do you agree?” Some answered “ Oui,” | The ap saw with sudden awe 
While others cried “Ja, Ja.” The shot had dropped in France. 


SI PACEM VIS. 


, + ‘ . 
A BatLap oe Graxp Dvcuy. | ‘The Doxe was in his counting-house; | The Graxp Duke frowned, but even then 
ta ho Ghned Dodie af lnzuiheure shih ee} _ The franes he counted long ; | His zeal was searce decreased. 
learn from the Frankfurt Gazette, has added a! Fach Lord sat silent as a mouse, “Come! turn the gun about, my men, 
For fear he’d count them wrong. And let her face the Kast.”’ 


horse to its cavalry and ordered a cannon on “ ; , . 
approval from Krupp-Essen. The national At length his head he raised and said, Again the flame and thunder came, 


army turned out to practise with its new ‘My Lords, the sum is done: Again at his command 
ms A — ee, ign were | The funds are high and we can buy The shot sped true—this time, eheu ! 
ral yy the neighbouring owers, Who com- »} 4 . « "9 a , 

ty ay : A charger anc un. 
plained that the shots had fallen in their A charger and a g lo hit the Fatherland, 
territories. The cannon has been returned. } T «ce has held a or: view _ . 

The Duke has held a grand review, Then frantic French end Germans came 

Tae Graxp Duke sent a summons forth, And all the folk in force And protocols poured in 

And at his ducal call Have gathered round to see the new Supporting every victim’s claim 


From East and West and South and North} Krupp cannon and the horse. From Paris and Berlin. 
Hasted his Barons all. ‘The drum was banged, the cymbals ypo Cpynp Duxe sighed, his martial 
“ Lordings,” quoth he, “’tis plain to see | clanged, pride : 
The armies of the Powers | And both the trumpets brayed ; All crushed and crumpled up 
Each day grow more prepared for war— | The people cheered, the new horse reared, "y},¢ extra horse was cold perforce 
But what, my Lords, of ours ? The old one also neighed. The gun went back to ude. . 


* bar France and Germany increase Napoleonic frenzy filled 
eir fighting forces so, he Granp Duke. Prudence fled. é ” 

Can we be sure of lasting peace ? The vision of his army thrilled Mr. Punch’s Proverbial Philosophy. 

My Lords, I answer ‘No!’ His marrow. “Fire!” he said. | Goon wine is the Mother of Invention. 

We too must spend, would we defend | A blinding flash, a thunder crash, | Let the cobbler stick to his wax. 

Our own beloved Spa. | And then a startled glance Too many cooks spoil the policeman. 
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| facial play alike. 


| with it. 


| pedantry. As the 
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CHEZ LES TIDMARSH. 


As of that Queen of Egypt in whose 
storied past my Lord Strathpeffer took a 
scholarly delight, 80 of The Man from 
Blankley's it may well be said that 
custom cannot stale his infinite variety. 
Restored to the freshness of early ycath 
after five winters of embalmment, its 
revival was greeted at the Haymarket 
with all the rapture of love at first sight. 


| Among the many old favourites that 


reappeared the honours must still go to 
Miss Faxxy Brovca, incomparable as ever 
in her command of expression-—voice and 
Mr. Cuartes Hawtrey 
never did a better performance than in 
the scene where his own irresistible flood 
of laughter carried the audience away 
One could have wished, as 
before, that he looked a little more like the 
sincere Egyptologist he professes himself 
but the situation discouraged 
Arch-Unele Gabriel 
Mr. Kemste was once more himself in 
the most superb sense of that implication. 
Mr. Ausrey Firzceratp renewed the old 


to be: 


| fascination with his futile statistics, his 


| 
| 
| 


dashing suburban gallantry, and the 
inimitable google in his throat. Mr. 
Arruur Prayrair had lost nothing of his 
masterful tone as the Butler who con- 
sented to demean himself for a night’s 
hire; and Miss Carouiwe Ewewn again 
deplored most movingly the desolations 
of her stricken cockatoo. 

Of the new-comers Mr. WereEpon 
GrossmiTH brought a great access of power 


| tothe part of Montague Tidmarsh. He 








inser?" 


Montague Tidmarsh. 
(Mr. Weedon Grossmith). 


had little enough to do, but he was | 
never idle orsuperfluous. In the dinner- | 
scene his silence was pure gold. From | 
his bent back so rare an atmosphere of 
eloquence was diffused, that our artist 
could tell just how he wa; looking 
on the other side. Miss Maup Wynter, 
as the flighty Cecilia Flinders, confirmed 
her growing reputation. Both in her 
acting and in her make-up she showed 
an almost sacrificial self-abandonment. 
Miss WieHE made an extremely pretty 
governess; and if she lacks experience 
she more than compensated for this defect 
by the freshness and simplicity — qualities 
not easily acquired—with which she 
rendered a part which demanded in- 
genuous treatment. Finally, little Miss 
Witrrep Winter carried on very admi- 
rably the traditions which Miss Beatrice 
Terry originally associated with the part 
of Gwendoline Tidmarsh. 

The cast could searcely be bettered. 
If any fault, which I doubt, is to be 
found, there is perhaps a_ tendency 
with the secondary characters to over 
emphasize their isolated speeches, and 
to make hay a little too hard in the 
shifting patches of sunlight that come 
their way. But this excess of zeal in 
seizing the bright occasion is very 
excusable, if not actually necessary to 
their purpose (in the phrase sanctified 
by Mr. Pixero) of “ bringing the scent 
of the hay across the footlights.”’ 

As for the play itself there is no new 
thing to be said. It was long ago estab- 
lished beyond the reach of criticism. 
But the critics of the revival have felt 
the need of justifying their existence by 
the reiteration of hallowed technicalities. 
Thus they resent the description of this 
play as a comedy. No doubt they are 
strictly right; it is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a pure comedy. It con- 
tains those elements of exaggeration 
which are common to most of Dickens’s 
types, and if the work of Dickens is 
farce then this is farce. But what does 
it matter? Mr. Anstey himself, if he 
had been consulted about its designa- 
tion, would, I know, have called his play 
simply “An Entertainment ;” which it 
very certainly is, and at that we may 
leave it. 

Again, we are instructed to observe 
this further defect, that the author gets 
through the telling of his story in the 
First Act. Buttowhom? To the audi- 
ence, yes: but not to the actors. And in 
this distinction lies the only possibility 
for the employment of that irony—has 
Mr. Walkley never told the others about 
Sophoclean irony ?—which is of the very 
|essence of this play. Half its humour, 
| as a play (apart, that is, from the detached | 
dialogue which does not attempt to 
| assist its progress but merely contributes 
to the revelation of character)—half its | 
humour as a play depends upon phrases | 


Gabriel Gilwattle (Mr. Kemble). 
Lord Strathpeffer (Mr. Charles Hawtrey). 


of double intent; and there would be 
an end toall savour of Olympian delights 
if the spectators could not draw from 
these ambiguities a second meaning un- 
shared by their inferiors on the stage. 

And since one cannot have both irony 
and surprise, for myself I would always 
sacrifice the sudden shock of pleasure if I 
might enjoy its sustained glow. For 
the sense of superiority I get from being 
in the secret is an enduring pleasure; and 
not for one performance only, but to be 
renewed at will, while the other momen- 
tary joy that comes at the end of a first 
night can no more be repeated than a 
bee can use his sting a second time. 

I have scant patience to answer a third 
criticism which complains of the want of 
action in the dinner-scene. It happens, 
of course, that the commonest form of 
human action is speech; and that by 
means of the dialogue at the head 
of the table the web of confusion is 
being woven about the head of the 
unfortunate Mrs. Tidmarsh just as surely 
and remorselessly as if she and the other 
leading characters were popping in ard 
out of the room or changing chairs with 
every other remark. There is in the 
nature of things no such “action” in 
this dinner-scene, and the omission may 
be a breach of convention; but even 
though Mr. Anstey should break all the 
stuffy conventions in the catalogue of 
dramatic proprieties I could easily for- 
give him if his tour de force justified 
itself ; as it indubitably does, and there’s 
an end on ’t. O. 8. 





The Seotsman reports Sir Harry 
JoHNSTON as saying in a lecture that 
“the people of the interior of Liberia 
were given up to cannibalism. They 
were, however, keen about trade, and 
received foreigners with great kindness.” 
With such kindness, in fact, that they 


|no longer felt that they were foreigners ; 


but rather, that they too were people 
of the interior. 
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Bemard Patties A 


FEUX DE JOLIE. 


_ [The Algeciras Conference has practically been concluded to the mutual satisfaction of the two rival Powers whose differences at one 
time threatened to end in something worse than a diplomatic duel.) 
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ECHOES OF THE GRAND NATIONAL. 


Member of Small Betting Syndicate (who is being held up to report the fortunes of their selection). “'’E.’s Lost ‘18 ‘at! Now ‘k's Lost 
‘1s rap!! Now ’e’s Lost ’1s seat!!! Now ’E’s LOST THE BLOOMIN’ 'ORSE, AND OUR MONEY AND EVERYTHINK!!!!" 








| behind my French chauffeur as he | like a charm, enabling me to 1g into 
| 


MANY ESCARGOTS. devoured distance and brought the | practice the maxim “Slow back” with 
Proressor Heutx Ritz, who has been | telegraph poles as close together as fir | a completeness and consistency to which 
conduction exnetlentnia Gh, the chillies | 298, 2 8 Norwegian forest, while it|I never could previously attain. 

of snails bd thes country and the ond | was hardly ever my fortune to escape a| Yours faithfully, A. J. B. 
ble results of such a diet on the English | heavy fine for transgressing the speed) par Sir,—I cannot tell you how 
constitution, asks us to publish the fol- | limit. Since, however, I insisted upon gas I am to you for your diet. | 
lowing letters, which we are only too| his taking snail broth at every meal he| Formerly I was so infatuated with speed | 
pleased to do. | bas become sedateness and security|that I could only read the Telegraph 


. _, | itself, and all is well. He complains|and the E Now I take in The 
Dear Sir,—Before I took to a snail! that it makes his liver sluggish, but I Daily Snail se well. ee 


diet I lived at Racedown. I have now | cannot help that. Yours faithfully, GQ . 
bought a cottage at Crawley, P ; i Tate Gratefully yours, Joun Gatwup. 


— A. B.C. Dear Sir,—I had been quiteoff my drive ; 

Dear Sir,—I have found in snail| for several weeks, when a golfing friend| A Belation of “The Silver King.” | 

broth not only a source of safety but| recommended me to try your regimen,| “Lost, Gold Lady’s Neck Chain.’’- 
also of economy. I used tosit trembling! and I am glad to say that it has worked ' Inverness Courier. 
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CHRISTENED. 


shown that at least as many births take 
place in April as in any other month, 
this seems a peculiarly appropriate 
moment in which to offer to fathers and 
others a few remarks on the naming of 
children. It is obvious at the very start 
that much depends upon whether the 
child to be christened is a boy or a girl. 
Captious critics will say that if you call 
the child Evetyy, Hiwary, or Frances, it 
does not matter what it is; but this 
sitting upon the fence is a practice for 
which one can only have the strongest 
condemnation. Far, far better name 
your boy Giapys, or your girl Wittiam 
than hedge in so mean-spirited a way 
with such a name as EveLyy... 

We will suppose, then, that you have 
decided whether a boy’s name or a girl’s 
will be more suitable to the infant; that 
you have noticed the colour of its eyes, 
and guessed shrewdly at that of its hair 
(supposing some of it to have arrived) ; 
pen that you have decided to strike out} 
a line of your own, in preference to 
calling it after some absurd uncle or 
aunt, father or mother. What shall it) 
be christened ? 

I have mentioned the colour of the 
infant’s hair, for this should influence 
your choice considerably. If its hair 
is light you could not possibly call it 
Jasper, for a reason that I shall give 
presently. Nor if its eyes are brown is) 
it any good calling it May. Colour and | 
sex are, in fact, the two most important 
points to be remembered when searching | 
for a name for one’s child. 

Let us assume first that the thing is 
a boy. 
Now if it is a boy a day will come 
when it enters definitely upon some 
profession. It is impossible (and, indeed, 
undesirable) to give here a list of all the 
professions which your boy might enter, 
but we will take seven of them as 
samples. The seven we select are: 

Baronet, Author, Prizefighter, Solicitor, 
Die-Sinker, Judge and Sailor. This 
may be considered a fairly representa- 

tive list, even though it omits such 

notorious trades as the Butcher's, the 

Editor’s and the Policeman’s. Which- 

ever of these professions is to be his, it 

is your duty to start him fairly on the 

way to success by christening him 

suitably. 

For instance, if you wish him to die- 

sink you will not be so foolish as to call 

him Hersert. I cannot quite explain 

why, but it is impossible for a Hersert 

to take kindly to die-sinking. No die- 

sinker of the name of Hersert ever rose | 
to the top of his profession . . (And I} 





may say in parenthesis that only very, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING @t all) 


Several statisticians of weight having Jasper alone. 


| magazines and reviews you should call | 


| good and gentle men are called Hersert 


Should he be intended for a Baronet 
you would do well to leave the name of 
J ASPERS were ever villains, 
and it is ghastly to think of what a Sir 
Jasper, the wicked Baronet, might not 
achieve. Yet if the babe is really of a 


vicious character, and you wish to do| 


the thing handsomely, why then... 
(But he must be black-haired, and take 
kindly, even asa child, to his faultless 
evening dress.) Cyrit is another name 
to avoid. “Sir Cyrm” runs badly off 
the tongue; have none of it for your 
boy. For a similar reason you should 
not call him anything that begins with 
a vowel or an aspirate. If you christen 
the lad Epwarp he will be worried all 
his life by landladies who say “Sir 
Hepwarp;” or, if Henry, “S’renry.”’ 
Let him lodge at peace with the name of 
Rona. 

Authors may be christened anything 
save Georce. If your boy has to sign 
himself ‘‘Grorce ———” reviewers will 
think either that he is a woman pre- 
tending to be a man, or else that he is 
a man who wishes to be taken for a 
woman; and being (anyhow) uncertain 
as to his sex, and compelled to say “ the 
writer” in place of the ordinary pronoun, 
they will grow angry and cut the book 
to pieces. Your boy may, of course, 
make the matter clear with a dedication 
“To my Wife” (or “ Wives,” if of 
Mahommedan extraction); but to be 
on the safe side shun “Gerorce.” I 
shall not go further and recommend 
any particular name for your author- 
son, except to add that if you wish 
his articles to be accepted for the 


him Stwvey. 

Future prize-fighters should not be 
christened Lucivs, Mervyy, or KENNETH. 
Careful study of The Sportsman will 
reveal possible names for them; though 
such titles as “Smiler,’ “ Pedlar,” or 
“Bunco,” partake more of the nature 
of family or surnames. (By the way I 
might add here, though it is somewhat 
outside the scope of this or any other 
article, that in prize-fighting, as in most 
other professions, only the men at the 
very top of the tree make incomes of 
any magnitude; which applies equally 
to die-sinking). 

To those whose sons look like becom- 
ing judges I have only two things to 
say. Firstly, don’t christen them Tommy ; 
secondly, do christen them Tuomas. If 
a judge cannot be called “Tommy” he 
is, practically speaking, no judge at all ; 
but the Tommy must be a familiarity, 
a popular corruption of the austerer 
Tuomas. Similarly, sailors should be bap- 
tised Cuax.es (after se BERESFORD) 


They can still be called Jack by their 
friends. 


Finally, if the boy takes up with 
solicitoring, let his name be Jomy. 
There is an old-fashioned honesty about , 
Jous. One inclines to trust Jony, to 
give him the investing of one’s money. 
Let the lad have his chance—like the 
others. 

There is just one other point about 
the christening of boys. Suppose your 
own name is Mactytosu (say). If you 
call the boy Apert he will find later on 
that in the social world Apert MactntosH 
might be any old waterproof for all 
the notice that is taken of him. But 
suppose you christen him “The” (as is 
quite lawful).* You may then legiti- 
mately refer to him as “ The Macintosh.” 
Again, your name may be FAvLKNer. 
Call the boy Kerra, and you can soon 
create the impression that he is a Kerrs- 
Fatconer. Enough on that point. 

But it may happen, you will object, 
that the thing is a girl. Now on the 
naming of girls there is not so much 
to be said. There is of course the 
general rule with regard to the colour 
of the child. Mavup, Mvriet, Isoset, 
Manet, and Wivtrrep are dark names ; 
May, Grace, Dororny, Auice, and Jessie 
are fair names. It so happens that the 
majority of girl’s names are suitable 
only to brunettes, and this is another 
example of the workings of Providence. 
For the supply of brunettes never need 
run short so long as there are so many 
excellent hair dyes upon the market ; 
whereas it is notoriously difficult to 
become a blonde to order. 

In the ordinary way the girl-child 
will not be intended for any profession. 
But there arises always the question as 
to whom she will marry. If she is 
destined to wed a peer of the realm do 
not christen her Sapte. ‘ Lady Sapie” 
sounds ridiculous. On second thoughts 
she would not be called Lady Sapie, 
but the principle is the same. Some 
girls, again, are called KeRRAN-HAPPUCH, 
but this is quite unsuited to the wife 
of a business man. After a hard day 
in the city it is a fatiguing name to 
have to say, and he would probably 
leave out the hyphen. 

It is of course possible that the girl 
|may have a profession of her own. And 
|so I may point out that actresses are 
|called CLarme.te, and cooks something 
| plain and strong—like Jane. Type- 
| writers are usually christened BuIckEN- 
|porF, or something of that sort; but if 
by “‘typewriter” you mean “ typist,” 
|then I would recommend Berraa. But, 
|indeed, girls may, within limits, be 
christened almost anything. And, asthe 
editress of “For the Home” has well 
said, “The great thing after all is to 
lead a good life.” 


* See Williams’ Real Property, Torte—by 

















One of Them, &c., &c. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is stated in some quarters that the 
Chinese mission at present in London 
has come to this country to study the 
question of the coolies in South Africa. 

Our Japanese visitors were shown, 
among other sights, the House of Com- 
mons. They were much impressed. It 
should be mentioned that the House 
was not sitting at the time. 

Half-a-dozen M.P.'s, each of whom 
has a son in the House of Commons, 
have celebrated the fact by giving a 
dinner to their offspring. This interest- 
ing function has given a distinct fillip 
to the movement in favour of lady 
Members. It is realised how charming 
and humanising it would be to have in 
the House Papa, Mamma, and Baby. 

Lincoln now claims to possess the 
deepest water bore in England, and 
refuses to recognise the pretensions of 
Cockermouth. 3 

All my Eye, and Lady Mary; as the 
Marquis of Granam hopes to be able to 
say after the poll. 











Canon GreenweLL of Durham, the} LP SS 
well-known antiquary, recently cele-| SS 
brated his eighty-sixth birthday by} ~~ SS SS SS 
catching a 72-lb. salmon on the Tweed. | -” SSS SX 


A less truthful man would have caught | SS SS 
an 86-lb. salmon. | 


An Italian doctor asserts that he has | 
discovered a cure for gout, rheumatism, | 
and neuralgia. It is called “ Arthral-| 
gonicon.” As soon as the germs hear | 
that the Arthralgonicon is coming they | 
run; mistaking it for a relation of the 
Diplodocus. . 

The wit of the London omnibus drivers 
was -_—~). in a recent number of 
Punch. The London omnibus drivers | 
have not been slow to vindicate them- | 


He. “ ARE WE ALONE?” 
Voice from the Gallery. “No, Guv'xor 






FIRST NIGHT OF AN UNAPPRECIATED MELODRAMA. 


; BUT YOU WILL BE TO-MORROW NIGHT.” 








selves. One of their number, on meeting = 
a brakeful of our Japanese guests last It has been held by a County Court 
week, cried, ““ What price Rocervensky ?”’ | Judge that a parrot isan animal. Inter- 
| viewed on the subject, a leading parrot 
To prevent any tendency towards declares that he has no objection to the 
favouritism, the Stepney Guardians, in| decision so long as cats may be con- 
considering their annual contracts, sup-| sidered birds. 
pressed the names of contractors, and 
had numbers called out instead. At) The County Gentleman asserts that 
this rate it will soon cease to be worth | public feeling is growing more sensi- 
anyone’s while to become a Guardian. tive to the defacement of scenery. We 
—_—_— notice with regret, however, that some- 
The L.C.C. steamboat Shakspeare was| one’s pills continue to cure pretty 
severely injured in a collision last week, | landscapes. 
but fortunately there was no loss of life. 
With passengers so difficult to obtain, it! The Lady is of the opinion that authors 
would indeed have been a calamity if|and journalists would look better for a 
any had been lost. The officers cannot} little more sleep, for sleep is a great 


} 





be too careful. beautifier. Well, many of us have the 





remedy close at hand. We need onls 
read our own works. 


The Labour Party announced, a little 





while ago, that there was to be no more | 
class legislation. Is Labour, in their | 
opinion, “ no class?” 





Nimium ne crede colori. 

Our Japanese visitors were too well- | 

disciplined to paint the Town red. But | 

their experiences were by no means | 

colourless. According to The Yorkshire | 
Post, on the occasion of their visit to the 
Tower of London, the band of the 
Grenadiers (who “were mounting 
duties’) “made the old walls resound 

with the ‘ March in Sepia.’”’ 
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THE RIVAL BLUES. 


She: Lf your professions are sincere, 
Your vows from mockery free, 

Then wear on Boat-race day this year 
The deeper blue for me. 

But if those vows were falsely made, 
If all your love’s a sham, 

Then deck you with the lighter shade 
In honour of the Cam. 


He: So true am I to your commands 
That I could well betray 

My University with bands 
Of indigo that day ; 

But so | should be traitor to 
The colour of your eyes, 

That rival in their turquoise hue 
The tender April skies. 


And how can Isis hope to write 
Fresh victories on ol scroll, 
When those twin orbs, like lodestars 
bright, 
Draw Cambridge to the goal ? 
Oxford must lose, and I must yet 
Deny you what you ask, 
Till you have eyes of violet, 
Or wear a motor-mask. 





HOME CHIRPS. 

Kyee-cars ror Sieeves.—Dresses are 
very much worn this season, especially 
about the elbows, and it will be found 
that long sleeves will wear much longer 
if small leather knee-caps are made for 
the elbow-joints. Cut from soft black 
leather a circular piece, three inches in 
diameter. Nail it to the elbow with a 
few small tin-tacks. These additions 
are quite ornamental, and an immense 
saving to the sleeve. 

Gioves.—The new kind of washable 
kids lend themselves most amiably to 
treatment by soap and water. The 
advantage of wearing them is that you 
can wash your hands without the trouble 
of removing your gloves. 

BoorLaces.—It is not generally known 
that bootlaces, if well waxed, will never 
come untied, day or night. This is a 
great convenience for those who habitu- 
ally wear them. 

Corree-coats.—The coffee-coat is no 
longer in favour, and the tea-gown is 
less seen. ‘They have been superseded 
by the Empire Cocoa-jacket, which is 
quite the rage just now. The fashion- 
able tints are orange-yellow, apple-green, 
cranberry-red, tomato, asparagus, water- 
cress, in fact, all the Shavian or vege- 
tarian colours. 

Umare.ias.—These, as well as parasols, 
are now to be seen in colours. They are 
worn very tightly fitting. It is strongly 
advised not to leave the tassel off your 
umbrella until the weather is more 
settled, as severe colds and pneumonia 





have been caused by such imprudences 
in early spring. 


CHARIVARI. 
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DARING EXPERIMENT ON THE 6.W.R. 


FIVE SIMULTANEOUS SPECIALS. 


Devonshire Breakfast Tables Brought | 
an hour or two nearer to the 
Heart of Things. 


A wew era of culture for the Far 
West of England began last Monday. | 
Response already been made to the | 
bitter cry for earlier London papers | 
which had arisen in this quarter some 
little time ago, but what was then 
regarded as @ great enterprise is naturally | 
obsolete to-day, and it was no matter 
for rise that the discontented feeling 
in the West had again broken out. It 
is anticipated that the new system of 
flying expresses will speedily allay this | 
clamour. Bristoliens whoin the dark ages, 
for ever closed, had to wait till 5.35 a.m. 
for their Daily Mail, can now secure it 
at 5.20 am. The dwellers in Exeter 
whose breakfast-table was bare of The 
Daily Express till 8.30 can now enjoy 
a thd. complet at 6.50. Early risers at 
Brixham who finish breakfast at 8.30 
will miss their Daily Chronicle by forty- 
five minutes instead of by 2} hours. At 
Liskeard, the lovers of The Daily News, 
who have been obliged to linger over 
their eggs and bacon till 10.37 waiting | 
for the arrival of their favourite sheet, | 
may now be happy some thirty minutes | 
earlier. And the township of Par, which | 
has been a bit below itself, must now | 
be astir as early as 10.44 if it wishes to 
be thereabouts when its Morning Leader 
arrives. 

It is hoped that the enormous expense 
incurred by these five papers in running 
specials to the West will be repaid by 
the increased patronage which they will 
attract among the simple fisher-folk of 
the Devon and Cornwall coast, and the 
rural classes of the interior. 

Each of the specials is timed to leave 
Paddington at 3.10 precisely; and the 
highest credit is due to the Great 
Western for getting all five of them off 
simultaneously, running them together 
all the way, and bringing them to their 
journey’s end at the same _ identical 
moment, without the slightest collision 
or other inconvenience. 














Tue Paris correspondent of The Sun- 
day Sun writes : 

“A European visiting the Rocut is sure of | 
an urbane and hospitable reception .... The | 
Roavt is said to have replied to an interviewer, | 
who asked a question on the subject of his | 
birth, ‘At any rate, I am the son of steel,’ and | 
to have pushed a revolver under his importu- 
nate questioner’s nose.” 


We do not see how urbanity and | 
hospitality could go , without 
becoming actually offensive. 


|with exhilaration. 


THE NEW INTOXICANT. 


Ir appears that the atmosphere of the 
London Tube railways has the effect of 
accentuating enormously the potency of 
alcoholic drinks. The Directors of the 
Central London Railway, in recognising 
the seriousness of the matter, have just 
issued a circular to their employees, 
insisting on strict teetotalism while on 
duty. responsible persons, mean- 
while, have also noted the properties of 
the Twopenny Air as combining economy 
Being gifted with 
a phenomenally keen sense of overhear- 
ing we are enabled to reproduce a few 


select conversational fragments, let fall 


in the vicinity of our deep-level thorough- 
fares :— 

“ Hullo, Joyes—what’s yours?” 

“My turn to smile—have a two of 
Tube!” 

“ Thanks, old chap, Shepherd’s Bush to 
Marble Arch will about do for me!” 

‘“Nonsense, man—come the whole 
way——same price, you know!” 

“Yes, but I’m a semi-teetotaller ! ” 

@ 2 Se ub 

“ Had your lunch yet ?” 

“‘ No—where are you off to?” 

“The Baker-loo Bodega—you take a 
bun and the tunnel does the rest!” 

oe i & 

“Your Worship, the prisoner was 
observed coming out of the Chancery 
Lane lift.” 

“Any previous 
him ?” 

“Yes, he is on the Black List as a 
persistent and incorrigible traveller by 
the Tube for the past three years.” 

“Very well, then—ten shillings or 
seven days!” 

@ ae Ds o 

“SmirH was quite speechless at the 
office to-day !” 

“Why, I thought he was an abstainer.” 

“ Yes, but he changed at the Mansion 
House, and mixed his air.” 

@ & t a 

“Oh, my dear, it’s too dreadful to 
talk about.” 

“Oh, do let’s hear, then!” 

“Why, Mrs. Kwyipper has taken to 
secret tubing!” Zia-Zaa. 


conviction against 





Ix connection with the above, our 
Lobby Correspondent reports that the 
Government has a scheme for the extinc- 
tion of all Tube licenses, without compen- 
sation to the proprietors. 


From “ The Life Outside,” by Mr. Barr 
Kewvepy in The Daily Mail, March 29 :— 

“ All the songs of the birds. There is some- 
thing behind them.” 

Could it, perhaps, be their tails? 





Tue latest name for the irrepressible 
WHEL :-—“ The Adverkaiser.” 
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A BAD RECOVERY. 


Scexe—Registry O fice. 


Bridegroom (to Registrar). “Tne First Time I WAS MARRIED WAS IN A CHURCH, THE SECOND TIME IN A CHAPEL, BUT I LIKE THIS WAY 


BEsT. It’s 80 PLAIN AND SIMPLE—AXD I SHOULD COME HERE IF EVER I GOTJMARRIED AGAIN 


said the wrong thing)—‘ THAT 18, MY DEAR, IF 


” (catches sight of hia bride, and seea he has 
g 


EVER | HAVE THE—ER—WMISFORTUNE TO GET MARRIED AGAIN, OF COT nse!” 








yt oe 
A Pusoro-romantic Eptsopr. 
THey met at the conversazione of the 
local amateur photographic society. 
“How delightful to be by your side 
again!” he murmured. “I have been 
trying to get you within my focal range 


all the evening, and have only just | 


succeeded.”’ 


“That's the worst of those cheap | 


lenses!’’ she retorted playfully, and 
veiled her own brilliant orbs with her 
Thornton-Pickard-like lids. 


“ Do not trifle with me!” he exclaimed 


wildly. “Since our last meeting I have | 
been stretched on the drying rack. [| 


cannot eat. I send my plates away 


from the exposure table untouched, and | 


I have forgotten my actinometer number. 
There are films before my eyes, I am 
hopelessly fogged, and my progress is 
merely a succession of dark slides. 


“But there! I have no desire to! 


enlarge on my feelings, nor have I the 
necessary apparatus at hand. Let us 
form ourselves into a group and retire 


behind this isochromatic screen. Here 


we can sit in camera, out of the range of | 


the most brilliant view-finder. 

“Miss Hypo, I have a positive declara- 
tion to make. For many months your 
latent image has been imprinted on my 
heart, and now the alkali of your sweet 
presence has accelerated its develop- 


| ment.” 


“Oh, Mr. Pyro!” she exclaimed. 
“Did the image flash out rapidly ?” 

“No,” he answered softly; “first the 
high lights, then the half tones, and 
finally the shadows.” 

“Tam so glad you do not wear your 
heart on your sleeve,’ she whispered, 
“or it might have been over-exposed.” 

“Ah,” he said, “ it was almost a snap- 
shot, for do you not remember at our 
first brief meeting I had but time to 
take my cap off and put it on again?” 

During this conversation they had 
been gradually approaching nearer to 
each other, with an almost imperceptible 
rack-and-pinion movement. 

At length he murmured, in intensified 
tones, “Miss Hypo--Vetoxia, if I may 
call you so, let me be your head-rest.”’ 


She blushed like a ruby lamp, and) 





then gracefully reclined in profile against 
his rising and falling shirt front, looking 
like a delicate red chalk carbon print 
mounted on best white Bristol board. 

“Oh, Mr. Pyro—Gerorce,” she mur 
mured sweetly, “ mind my frilling.”’ 

“Frilling,” he repeated dreamily, as 
though quoting from a text-book. “A 
ten-per-cent. solution of alum will pre- 
vent any frilling.” 

Then as his arm stole round her swing- 
back he asked her tenderly, ‘ What 
useful photographic accessory do you 
resemble now, dearest ?”’ 

“A squeegee, CGorce, dear,” she 
answered, guessing right the very first 
time. 

Suddenly, like a flash light, it was 
borne in upon Miss Hypo that Mr. Pyro 
was about to P. O. P. the question, and 
she remembered that it is not advisable 
to delay fixation unduly, so when, after 
thinking out the correct formula, Grorce 
flung himself down at her feet on the 
lower joints of his bipod, her answer 
came in dulcet tones, like the trickling 
of gold chloride from a graduated 
measure. And it was not a negative. 
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E fie (who has been put in a separate bed for the first time). “On, Mummy, I Dox'T LIKE THIS BED.” 


Mother. “ Wat's THE MATTER WITH IT, DEAR?” 


Efie. “Ta#—tTHk—THE SIDES IS TOO NEAR THE MIDDLE! ” 











PARTIAL PORTRAITURE. 

Mr. Herpert GLapsToxe is not so tall as 
his father, but is broader, and holds his 
shoulders as straight and his head as erect. 
The back of his head is fairly shaped, and the 
dark curls linger on it. There is music in 
Mr. Gtapstone’s voice.” —“ British Weekly,” 
March 29.) 

Mr. Harpave’s nose has not so pro- 
nounced a bridge as that of the Great 
Duke of Wetuivaton, but his lower chest 
measurement is greater, and he takes a 
larger size in hats. It is estimated that 
he speaks at least 100 words more to the 
minute than the Iron Duke, besides 
being a much more accomplished Ger- 
man scholar. His cerebellum is finely 
moulded, and in power of thoracic 
dilatation he compares favourably with 
any of his Ministerial colleagues. 

Mr. Sypvey Buxton, judged by anthro- 
pometrical tests, compares very favour- 
ably with his distinguished ancestor, 
Sir Pamir Stvey. 
quite as fine as that of the hero of 
bution, and his bump of amiability is 
equally pronounced. His nose is nobly 
shaped, and in height he has the advan- 


His facial angle is | 


speaking voice is peculiarly rich, 
| pleasantly recalling the lower register of 
the saxophone, with an occasional soup- 
con of the muted horn in moments of 
emotion. 

Mr. Jonn Burys, though he weighs 
probably a stone less than his illustrious 
namesake and forbear, the national poet 
of Scotland, is in all respects a stronger 
and more athletic man and a much 
better cricketer. Their strong family 
resemblance is somewhat disguised by 
the fact that the President of the Local 
Government Board wears a beard, but 
phrenologists declare that in maxillary 
‘development the statesman has a distinct 
a over the poet. The top of 
his head is extraordinarily symmetrical 
in its contour, and although his hair is 
somewhat grey its luxuriant growth is 
the envy of the barbers of the House of 
Commons. The melody of Mr. Burns's 
voice is polyphonic in the extreme. 
| Lord Portswovts is not perhaps quite 
so like Wiiuiam Smaxspeare as Mr. Hat 
_Caixe, but he is considerably taller than 
'the Manx patriot, and his forehead is 
more monumentally dome-shaped. The 


‘than any ever heard in the War Office, 
and the configuration of his occiput has 
long been the wonder of the leading 
European craniologists. 

Mr. Wiyston Cuvurcai.t is perhaps not 
so brilliantly handsome as the great 
Duke of Martporovecn, but his frontal 
contour is more striking, and the test of 
the gnathometer proves him to be much 
more richly endowed in this quarter 
than the hero of Blenheim. His back 
view, again, is singularly engaging, and 
the modelling of his shoulder-blades 
reminds one of the choicest torsos of 
Praxiretes. The accents of his voice, 
we may add, combine in one intoxicating 
ensemble the silvery sweetness of Madame 
Meta, the romantic charm of JEAN DE 
Reszke, and the golden glamour of 
SaraH BerwHarpt’s siren tones. 





The Daily Express in its account of 
the all-night sitting says: “ Snatching 
one another’s hats and coats, angry 
|gentlemen made the best of their way 
|to the House, picking up cabs as they 
| proceeded.” This reminds us of the 


tage of several inches over the great|range of his voice, which extends from|man who was accused of pilfering a 


Naroteoy. ‘The timbre of Mr. Bextoy’s!the low E to the F in alt, is greater 


hippopotamus from the loval menagerie 
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HARD TO PLEASE. 


“That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! "—Othello, Act III., Scene 3. 


“HE ’S HAD TWO PLATEFULS OF BISCUITS AND ISN’T SATISFIED. 
WANTED RAW MEAT.” 








LOOKS AS IF HE 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXxTRacTED From THE Diary or Tony, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, March 26. 
—Understand there is tendency with 
some classes of daily labourers to ex- 
tend the week-end over Monday. Not 
so with their comrades at Westminster. 
St. Monday not known in this locality. 
To-day specially large muster in antici- 
pation of introduction of Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill. In charge of Secre- 
tary oF State, who showed himself very 
much at Home with subject. Bill received 
with chorus of congratulation. Labour 
Members, eager listeners to Herserr 
GLADSTONE’S exposition, discussed it in 
admirable spirit and form. 

Pretty to see how rapidly they have 
adopted habits and customs of House. 
On first arriving they were naturally 
disposed to walk about with their caps 
on. Also, if they wanted to leave he 
House, they took short cuts between 
Member on his legs and Speaker in the 
Chair. All that now corrected. As for 
unctuousness with which they refer to 
old chums as “ my hon. friend,” to others 
as “the noble lord,” or “the right hon. 
gentleman,” nothing is left to desire 
by most punctilious Parliamentarian. 

These small matters. What is alto- 
gether desirable is the directness with 
which they apply themselves to the 
problem of the hour, the keenness with 
which they detect defects, the frankness 
with which they admit good points, the 
simplicity of their language and its 
blessed brevity. Latest comers, with 
everything to learn, they have already 
established educational influence. This 
afternoon CocnravE, interposing in rapid 
succession of Labour Members, delivered 
speech from Front Opposition Bench. 
It was the old familiar style, skimming 





“ Workwen’s Compensation.” 


— 


round and round, occasionally making 
a peck at the heart of the thing. Not 
unduly extended as custom has hitherto 
gone. But it seemed intolerably long. 


TARY rose to introduce the Bill. Time 
not unduly occupied in explaining 
its multiple details. Then Herpert’s 
predecessor at Home Office made the 
usual Front Bench speech. Cocurayg, 
as noted, took his turn. Soiicitor-GENE- 
rat and Don José contributed speeches. 
These appropriated major part of sitting. 
Nevertheless, in the space of four hours 
|twenty Members, mostly of the Labour 
| Party, took part in discussion. 

That, as far as I remember, unprece- 
dented in analogous circumstances. It 
marked all the iilbenes between making 
speeches round the subject and directly 
talking about it. A striking contrast 
close at hand. On Friday, House meet- 
'ing at noon, the second reading of a 
| Scottish Land Values Taxation Bill was 
imoved. Five hours later the sixth 





|Member taking part in debate was on 


his legs. (It happened to be Cocuraye. 
But that an immaterial coincidence.) 
Debate on Friday automatically closes at 
half-past five. Accordingly, opinion of 
House on admittedly crucial question was 
expressed by six out of 670 Members, 
each appropriating on an average five- 
sixths of an hour for delivery of his 
speech. 

Had the odd 664 exercised their privi- 
lege and spoken at equal length—and 





why shouldn’t they ?—80 working days 


yas pe go FE 





It was three o'clock when Home Secre- | 


“THe Compieat ANGLER.” 
Mr, Chamberlain tries a somewhat gaudy fly on the occupants of the Trades Union pool, 
but they are not taking any —at present. 
(Mr. Ch-mb-rl-n and Mr. J-hn W-rd.) 


‘of the Session would have been appro- 
priated on one stage of a single Bill, 

Business done.—A model of useful 
debate set up. 

Tuesday night.—Stranger in Gallery 
who has ort and read of Don José as 
a firebrand, his appearance at table the 
signal for instant uproar, looks down 
with amazement on the peaceful scene 
at this moment set forth. Second Read 
ing of Merchant Shipping Bill under 
discussion. Haverock Wuson Sans 
|has broken the Labour Members’ pre- 
cedent, noted yesterday, for brevity and 
directness of speech. Deems it neces- 
sary to explain at prodigious length his 
attitude on Lascar question. Cannot 
conceive that House, desirous of getting 
on with measure affecting welfare of 
British Seamen, doesn’t greatly care what 
he means or says. When he prefaces 
address by remark that he will have to 
trespass for some time on attention, a 
general rush made for the door. But 
the Sau has prepared on voluminous 
manuscript notes of his oration, and does 
not spare remainder of audience a page. 

Almost without exception the new 
Labour Members join in debate without 
assistance of notes. They listen intently, 
are masters of the question; having 
contributed their views to the cauldron 
of debate, they sit down. Like Dow’r 
Kem Harvie, the Same makes speeches 
with the first person singular appearing 


through successive sentences in the 
serried form of quills on the fretful 











(The Rt. Hon. H-rb-rt Gl-dst-ne.) 


porcupine. 
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Spare THe Rop ano Spoit THe CHINAMAN. 
(Lord H-l-f-x.) 


House pretty empty when Don Jost 
rose; as usual, benches filled rapidly 
when word went round that he was up. 
Spoke in conversational tone; assumed 
friendly attitude towards the Bill; offered 
practical suggestions for its improve- 
ment. Ministerialists accustomed to 
greet him with a war whoop drew 
themselves together in pose of quiet 
attention. Now and then a low mur- 
mur of applause broke the stillness. 

Hands of the clock moved 
back to a time “afore de 
Wah,” as they used to say 
down South. A quarter of 
a century ago Don José held So 
the position now occupied by 
Lioyp-Grorce. He too had 
his Merchant Shipping Bill, 
and helped to establish the 
workman’s right of compen- 
sation for accident. Momen- 
tarily forgetful of Tariff Re- 
form, Chinese Labour, attacks 
on tired Titans home from 
prolonged battle for Empire, 
he talked about Board of 
Trade matters as if he were 
still at Whitehall in the early 
Eighties, all unconscious of 
the gestation of Unauthorised 
Programmes. 

Excellent mood and con- 
ditions for progress of public 
business. Resulted in Mer- 
chant Shipping Bill being 
read a second time without 
division. But to tell truth, 
the Sitting sombrely dull. 
Strolled over to Lords to see 


- 


a 
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ifanything washumming there. Found 
Grawarp not only humming but hawing; 
on his legs, partly supporting his body 
with both hands resting on Table. 
Onstow had been discoursing on 
management of American Insurance 
Companies having branch offices in this 
country. GRANARD, representing Board 
of Trade, rose quite briskly to give 
official reply. Being at the Table in 
attitude described—on all fours save 
that his stiffened arms rested at height 
of Table— paralysis of tongue set in. 
Started a sentence glibly enough; 
couldn't fit in succeeding sections. 

“In the case of Germany —’’ he said 
we, “the laws are so stringent 
that —” (another pause) “no foreign 
company whatever—” (prolonged pause). 
The dozen Peers present began to think 
this the end of answer. Seemed in- 
conclusive, but might look all right in 
print. Slight movement of stiffened 
figure. A click, as of machinery set 
in motion again; then triumphant 
conclusion—“ did any business.” 

Business done.—Quite a lot. In 








Waat Mark Twain CALLs a “LUMINOUS 
INTELLECTUAL FOG.” 
(Mr. G-ll-w-y W-r.) 


Lords, Court of Criminal Appeal Bill ArrorNEY-GENERAL rose to introduce his 


introduced; in Commons, 
Shipping Bill read second time. 
Friday night. 


Lawson Watrow in charge of ticklish 


measure disdains no artifice calculated 
to further his purpose. 


Disputes Bill is a carefully hammered- cognised the signal. 


seated 


Merchant Bill the section of the Labour Party 
below the Gangway opposite 
Dotter aie _ ; . » Ie 7 

Pretty to see how observed he had dexterously drawn out 
socket-handkerchief from breast ket, 
eaving it hanging almost full length. 
The Trades Observant, sharp-witted men, they re- 


It was a flag of 


out measure designed to have appearance truce indicating friendliest intent and 
of giving the Labour Party their whole implying customary conditions that the 
demand whilst actually recognising that,| bearer was not to be fired upon. 


after all, there are some other people 


Neatly designed, well-meant device 


closely concerned whose interests must’ proved wholly ineffective. 


be considered. When on Wednesday 










Tue Car’eN axp wis Younc Hopervt. 
Cap'n Tommy. “ Look’ee here, my boy, this won't do 
You ’re getting exactly like Mr. Punch ! ” 

(Mr. G. St-w-rt B-wl-s and his father ) 







“We have fulfilled our mandate,” said 


the Arrorney-GENERAL at close 
of his explanatory speech. 

“No, no,” thundered the 
Labour men. 

They have no sympathy 
with nice distinctions. On 
the prickly points raised the 
Bill concedes their demand 
with respect to conspiracy and 
picketing. But as to the im- 
munity of Trades Union funds 
from amercement consequent 
on avtion of civil law the Bill 
does not go full length of 
their desires. Therefore they 
will have none of it. Will, 
if need be, and opportunity 
serve, upset the Government. 
To-day bring in their own 
Bill; insist on its substitution 
for that of Government. 

Lawson Watton folds up 
his flag of truce, hides it 
away and looks forward to 
troubled times. 

Business done. — Second 
Reading of Labour Party’s 
Trades Disputes Bill carried 
by 416 votes against 66. 
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IN PURSUIT OF LASTITIA. 


(Dr. Emm Retcu—it is not known by what 
authority—says that men who drink to excess 
are no more erring seekers after Letitia. } 


Your name, Letrria, charms my soul ; 
Hail, alcoholic maiden, 
Whom mortals seek in cup and bowl 
With potent nectars laden ! 
To force your habitation’s gate 
Men try now that, now this key ; 
While some, by you inspired, debate 
Not what is truth, but whisky. 


So that their eyes your form may view, 
Plebeian Dick and Cuarue 

Quaff barley beer, and sometimes, too, 
The beer that knows not barley ; 

While others with more curious brews 
Try to induce the rapture, 

And oh! what tangled paths they choose | 
To bring about your capture. 


We OD Ay ||) 








Fruitless the quest they all pursue 
With you for their objective, 

For when at last you loom in view 
You ’re out of all perspective ; 

The charms they fancied would enthral 
Prove fleeting as a bubble ;— 

For some can’t see your form at all, 
While others see it double ! 





POSTHISTORIC PEEPS. 


Tue statement recently made in the 
press that Miss Orea NetHersore will 
retire from the stage in eight years, and 
then devote herself to medicine, has 
elicited a number of interesting an- 
nouncements as to their future plans 
from other eminent personages. 






> ae mt : r- 
Lirriz Tica is by no means tied to his See ZZzZxz 
profession by the indissoluble bonds which J : 
people attribute to him. He has fixed | 


: - - | Oditiins an ——- 
on 1910 as his year of emancipation, | 
when he proposes to enter upon a course 
of study that shall fit him to succeed | ARITHMETIC. 
Prof. Ray Laykester at the Natural | 
History Museum. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Mr. | 


Teacher. “How Maxy COMMANDMENTS ARE THERE, Satty ?” 
Sally. “ Piso, TEACHER, TEN.” 


ee 














Epmunp Paywxe is wedded to the stage. | Teacher. “ Suppose YOU WERE To BREAK A COMMANDMENT . . .”” (impressive pause). 
At the age of fifty he intends to retire Sally. “ THEN THERE'D BE NINE. al _ 
from the footlights and become a Tariff a as io cr 1. Uy . 
Ref fas patie ’ learn, has decided to quit hei stage in From “ ‘ Soufités ” in The Westminster : | 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN has divulged his | 1940, when he intends to resume the “ Punch has hinted as delicately as — ry 
intention of withdrawing from active practice of medicine whic *h_he followed | that King Auroxso’s favourite musical instru- f 
during the American Civil War. ment is the Concert-ena. This is obviously ; 


politics at the end of 1912 and writing 
books for children. 

We have authority for stating that! The Spectator remarks proudly of its | 
Mr. Leo Maxse does not intend to edit Militia recruits, that ‘‘ they do not spend 
the National Review after 1930. In time in emptying slops or _peeling| 
that year he proposes to emigrate to potatoes which might be employed in 
China and qualify for the Mandarinate. true military work.” 

Mr. Aurrep Avstix, whose new work,| The Spectator’s sneer is unmerited. | . — 

The Door of Humility, may shortly be| Mr. Arvoip-Forster said ail along that ‘ das 
dramatised for Mr. Froumay, has resolved | no potato that had the true military | ‘Five for a shilling: the best Cigar 


}amisprint. It should have been the ‘ Consort- 
ena,’ ”’ 








As a matter of fact it was; but we 
|must not let this blind us to the quick 
ness with which the writer of “Soufflés” 
takes up the point. 


not to ride any more after 1915. He| | spirit should be interfered with. Any- out.” i" 
will then content himself exclusively with | one who has seen a bed of potatoes “ Best” may be an overstatement: but ; 
pedestrian exercise. obeying the word of cormmand “Eyes we can well believe that these cigars 


Sir Cuartes Wrxpaam, we regret to| front” will understand this. ‘are at least far, far better out. 
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THE MAN OF DESTINY. 


You would never—at a casual glance at the starting point.” 
bave taken him for anybody in par- 


ticular. His appearance was 
place, his manners were mild 

if anything, they were apolo- 
getic. It is true that circum- 
stances were against him at 
our first interview, for, de- 
scending angrily 
kitchen to inquire into a sus- 
tained non-recognition of the 
bell, I found him embracing 
the housemaid. She explained 
that he was her brother (a 
very affectionate one, as | 
judged from their attitude), 
and the conductor of a motor- 
bus. Here, then, was one of 
those stern tyrants into whose 
hands the Daughter of Neces- 
sity has delivered us; who, 
like Fortune, flee from us pur- 
suing, and, like Poverty, when 
we are once within their 
power, refuse to let us go. 
Here he was, in a state of 
charming domesticity, embrac- | 
ing a beloved relative beside 
my very hearthstone. I made} 
haste to question him and thus | 
obtain a clue towhat is perhaps 
the greatest mystery of the| 
twentieth century. I adjured | 
him to explain how it is that} 
any passengers ever succeed in | 
travelling by motor-bus at all, 
seeing that it stops nowhere | 
and for no man ; that would-be | 
patrons must ever, like panting | 
Time, toil after it in vain. | 
How, in spite of this, it is yet| 
an undoubted, if astounding, | 
fact, that the motor-bus is 
always full. Were they friends 
of the Directors, I asked, who | 
thus achieved the apparently | 
impossible, or of the conduc- | 
tors? Were they repairers— | 
equivalent to the “ break-down 
gang” of a railway—ever 
ready to be at hand at the 
inevitable moment when their 
services should be required ? 
Or, failing these, who were 
they ? 

His face grew very grave ; 
had his uniform been there to} 
sustain him he would, I think, 
have triumphed overany recog- 





into the) 


common- 


Husband. 
Doctor. ‘OH, ALL RIGHT. 


riding in a motor-bus, they ’re passengers 
all right, an’ payin’ ones. They gets in 


He smiled—a horrid smile. 
“They gets in—we never starts until 





Tiwe—2 a.m. 
“ Doctor, MY WIFE HAS SWALLOWED A PIN!” 
CoME ROUND TO-MORROW AND 


nitionofourcommon humanity. | you axoruer.” 


“There ain’t no buts. We never 
stops, not till we gets to the other end. 
No one can’t get in, an’ those what’s in 
daren’t get out, fear o’ breakin’ their 


necks. 


= 


OP i 


I'LL GIVE 


_|about objectin’ once I'd 


| orders 
|In private life we’re just the 
| other way. 


| better-tempered 
| generous ‘usbins ain’t to be 





But finding himself, as I have 


said, at a disadvantage, he hesitated—and 


was lost. 


“Promise you won't never 


breathe a word of it to any living soul,” 


he adjured 


me, almost tearfully. I 


promised, and have kept my word, for 


writing is not breathing. 
this,” he said. 


“Tt’s like 
“Them what you see 


we’re full, inside and out. Don’ have 
to wait long, neither—you know what 
the public’s like after a novelty. An’ 
once we starts—we never stops. 


Them ’s | 4; 


So they just has to pay for the 


whole journey—from Putney, 
or wherever it may be, to 
Charing Cross or Mile End, 
or wherever we're going. 
An’—once they’re there—o’ 
course they’ve got no busi- 
ness there—so back they 
comes again. Why, there was 
one ol’ laidy I kerried six 
journeys all the way between 
Putney and Mile End. She 
wouldn’ ’ave stopped -then, 
on’y it was our last journey. 
No end of a game, I call it. 
The profits the Comp’ny ’s 
makin’—well, they ’d astonish 
you.” 

“But don’t the passengers 
object ?” I hazarded. 

He laughed againsuch a 
laugh as a wolf might flash 
towards an over-daring lamb. 

“Ain’t you noticed that 
motor-bus conductors is always 
just about the fiercest and 
short-temperedest blokes what 
you ever see—'aughty as tee- 
totallers an’ as lippy as Passive 
Resisters? Like to see the 
passenger what dared talk 


Pa 


That’s 


‘im aboard my bus. 
jest like to see ‘im. 
all.” 

Something in the expres- 
sion of his sister seemed to 
strike him suddenly. 

“’Course that ain't our real 
naters,”’ he said, hurriedly. 
“On’y put on, by Comp’ny’s 
like our yuniforms is. 


More so. You see, 
after you’ve spent the ‘ole 
day scowlin’ an’ growlin’ it 


'makes you want a little peace 


in your ’ome life. I’ve ’eard 
as several says, what ‘ave 
married motor-bus conductors, 
that kinder, nicer - spoken, 
nor more 


looked for nowhere.” 

He cast an appellant glance 
at his sister, 1 don’t know 
why. Unless, indeed, it be 
that it was in the interests 
of some colleague——. 


I wonder if Amie really is his sister. 


Lace Diamonp Mryiva.—Cable : 
rectors have resolved to commence washi 





“Board of 


my orders—an’ I carries ’em out faithful, | about beginning of next week.”—Daily Tele- 


I does.” 
“ But——”’ I began to interrupt him. 


| graph. 


After all, one must start some time. 
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A xew method of advertising books | 
by an open letter from the publisher 
to the author giving him information 
as to the progress of sales, &c., has 
already been essayed in a tentative and | 
colourless fashion. It is to be hoped, in 
the interests alike of authors and readers, | 
that this plan will be shortly developed | 
on the bolder and more characteristic | 
lines sketched in the following specimen | 
letiers : 


Dear Brotuer,—It is with a deep| 
sense of gratitude and thankfulness for | 
all mercies that we sit down to inform 
you that your beautiful story Js Father 
among the Goats? has just passed into a 
second edition, owing largely to pulpit 
references and the noble advertisement 
it has received from the Episcopal Bench. 

Believe us, dear Brother, 
Yours in the good cause, 
Opper AND BeTrer. 


Dear Mr. Hack,—We cannot refrain 
from putting pen to paper to inform you 
of the glad and unexpected tidings that 
another copy of your admirable book of | , 
essays has been sold. This makes the | 
fifth in six months—a result for mutual | //""%Y 
congratulations. | \ ie 

We are, dear Mr. Hack, 
Yours courtevusly, 
JONES AND YOUNGER. 


Dear Mr. Lee Boo,—I am directed to! \t 
inform you in an open letter that the 
success of your prophetic military 
romance is terrific. As you may have | 
noticed, we are printing an instalment | 
every morning, and shall continue to do | 
so as long as the copy holds out. All 
that is now needed is that our readers 
should cease to look upon it as an ad-| 
vertisement—an error due partly to the | 
type employed and partly to its position | 
on a commercial page—and that you | 
should arrange for another question to | 


/ 





VERY OPEN LETTERS. ae 


“Wow sy a Snort Heap.’ 


’ 








be asked about it in the House. fa —= 
I am your grateful /most unfavourable review has been 
CarMe.ite Brorser. lawarded to Miss Griory QuayLe, who 


, begins her notice with the words: 
Yean Me. Newuan-—T, tenes | ee wos sngte 
Dean Mr. Newmay,-—To our intense | «fy, ;. book, at its worst, is superior to 


amazement your story is selling well, Batzac, Meszorms. or Toustoi.” 

and demands for it come by every post.| — i yo Mr. H mena 

In all our long experience as a firm of | ' y. a ai geben sai: — : 
; ours with extreme unctuousness 

publishers we never remember anything Teexvu, & Suziven. 

so curious as this, considering that your | Naa ne 

book imitates no successful rival, and | 

is not indecent. Accept our congratula- 

tions, and believe us to be, 








; INITIAL ENTERPRISE. 
Yours ae, Cx Tue news that that dauntless yet long- 
— * | suffering patriot, Mr. T. P. O’Coxnor, 
Dear Mr. Hensane,—It is our pleasant | M.P., is going to start another newspaper 








task to inform you that the appearance 
of the seventh illustrated interview with 
the author has had an appreciable in- 
fluence on the sales of your superb novel, 
The Lost Pope, which have now topped 
the 100,000. The prize of £50 for the 











for the enlightenment and entertainment 
of the brutal Saxon under the pleasing 
title of P.T.0., suggests that we are on 
the eve of a general revision of the 
clumsy system of nomenclature which 
still prevails in the metropolitan Press. 








Thus, if we are not totally misinformed, 
The Times will shortly substitute for its 
present superscription either that of 
T.R.B.C. (Tariff Reform Book Club) or 
TM. (tempora mutantur). 

The Standard, we understand, also 
contemplates a similar titular revolution, 
and will shortly appear under the 
engaging name of P.P.C. (Pearson's 
Perfect Compendium). 

In view of the Editor's unremitting 
services to provide Great Britain with 
the army that she needs The Spectator 
will abandon its faniiliar designation, 
and henceforth be known as 22.8.V.I 
(Read Srracuey'’s Volunteer Propaganda). 

A new and more vigorous lease of life 
is confidently predicted for The British 
Weekly when arrangements have been 
made for its change of name to P.U.P. 
(Perfectly Unmitigated Propriety), 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. E. F. Bensow was bound, sooner or later, to write The 
Angel of Pain; and, that being so, Mr. Hememaxy was, J 
suppose, bound to publish it in a hideous yellow cover. Mr. 
Bensow’s gospel is that all pain is somehow necessary and 
somehow good for the sufferer (which reconciles one to the 
binding), and this theme is worked out with extraordinary 
power in the case of two of the three principals. Merivale 
the Hermit and Philip Home were doomed from the begin- 
ning to suffer, their tragedies were inevitable ; but I do object 
with all my strength to the unnecessary and — shot 
which blinds and disfigures Evelyn Dundas. Hvelyn—a 
man, be it said— was the most delightful creature. You never 
saw such a one as he was; though Mr. Benson does refer to 
him always as “ brilliant” which is a journalese word that 
has lost any meaning it ever had. And this gay spirit Mr. 
Benson wantonly breaks for us; and “there,” says he, with 
a wave of the hand, “is my gospel of pain.” It is all 
wrong; it is not inevitable, at it is not justified as either 
necessary or good for the sufferer. (By the way, no book 
nowadays is complete without some illness or accident- 
described with the intimate ease of a perfectly healthy person. ) 

The dialogue is Mr. Beyson at his best. Evelyn and 
Madge alone in London, and Philip and his mother alone in 
the country, are the two most joyous pictures that I can 
remember in fiction. The reader exults in the author—and 
there can be no higher tribute than that. And I should just 
like to say again that Mr. Bensow is quite mistaken in think- 
ing that Evelyn was shot on the moor at Glen Callan. | 
was there myself and saw it all. The gun did go off, but it 
was Mr. Osborne in the back of the neck that the ricochet 
took. He is quite well now, thank you, and Hvelyn and 
Madge are again in London together, with the lion called 
Ellessdee. Please, Mr. Bensoy, is it not so? 

Lady Sarah's Deed of Gift (Buackwoop) had important 
influence not only upon the recipient but on the household 
she adorned and enlivened. Joy Charteris, the daughter 
of an impecunious Major in the Lancers, married Toby 
Archdale, a pragmatical English country gentleman who, 
though much in love with his pretty wife, felt that his first 
duty was to break her spirit and compel her to a state of 
absolute submission. ‘To this end he was assisted by the fact 
that she had not a penny of her own and could not pay her 
railway fare in acceptance of invitations to London which he 
disapproved. Her husband’s aunt, Lady Sarah, to serve her 
private ends, which towards the Archdale household were 
spiteful, settled upon her £500 a year. Joy, now her own 
mistress, straightway packs her boxes, flees from the presence 
of her stiff-necked husband, his insupportable mother, and his 
insufferable sisters, changes her name, assumes widowhood, 
and flits to and fro over the Continent. How she is dis- 
covered by her husband, how fresh misunderstandings arise, 
and how the end comes, is told in sprightly manner that 
briskly carries the reader on from page to page. Whether 
the end turns out to be happy or not is a matter on which I 
recommend the peruser of this page to “ overhaul the wollum ” 
itself. If, as seems probable, it is a first essay, we shall hear 
more of the lady who signs herself Acerruna GrirFiy. 





Captain Wyyier found much pleasure and instruction 
On the Queen's Brrands (Prrmay), and communicates full 
measure to his readers. Commencing life as a cadet in the 
Bengal Army, his military service extended through the 
Mutiny, on which he in casual fashion throws many side- 
lights. He is delightfully garrulous, attractively incon- 
sequential, withal shrewd, with a keen scent for a 
story and a happy way of retelling it. A delightful one is 
short enough to be quoted. C#arzes Lever, strolling into a 
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Dublin Police Court, heard a case involving charge of stealing 
a watch. The prisoner, being asked what he had to say, 
sighed and answered, “ Your Honour, it is a very sad 
business, and the less we say about it the better.” 

Captain Wyyrer found his true vocation, the beginning of 
“a service of thirty-five and a half happy years,” towards the 
end of 1867. ‘The appointment rescued him from service as 
a Factory Inspector to which he had been nominated. He 
knew no more of the duties of a Queen’s Messenger than he 
did of the Factory Acts. But he was always ready for any- 
thing that involved honest occupation and a decent salary. 
The Queen’s Messenger was brought into personal contact 
with many eminent persons, of whom he has lively re- 
miniscences. As between the late Lord Saispury and Mr. 
W. H. Sarr, he formed an opinion decidedly in favour of 
the latter. It was not based on considerations of high 

itics. The fact is, when despatched to the Continent with 

tters for Lord Sauisevry, resident at Beaulieu, the Queen’s 
Messenger was generally received by the butler and told to 
return to London on the following day ; whereas’ Oty Morauity, 
ever kind and thoughtful, in similar circumstances saw that 
the wayfarer had his full two nights’ rest before retracing his 
steps. A breezy, unconventional, well-informed book, it has 
all the charm of good talk across the walnuts and the wine. 





A critic of books was sipping tea, 

And thus, in his cups, he spoke to me :— 
“An Artist's Model,” the rogue began, 
“Is written by Mrs. Kernanay, 

And published by F. V. Wurre & Co. ; 
It's crude, untidy, and rather slow. 

The Artist’s Model is Nicoline, 

A red-lipped romp as ever was seen ; 
She’s rather vulgar, as some girls wil! be, 
A sort of bouncing, virtuous Trilby. 
She's loud and silly, but never bad, 
Without the charm that our 7'rilby had ; 
She wrestles a curate and wins—you bet ! 
She swears, and she smokes a cigarette. 
She really is rather too exotic ; 

And her mother expires of a narcotic. 
She slips in a pond, which had surely drowned her 
If a keeper hadn’t run up and found her; 
And at last she marries a man called Jo, 
The book is certainly rather slow.” 

In The Shadow of Life (Constante) Miss Senewick tells the 
story of a noble girl, brimful of healthy life and splendid 
impulses, whose heart is broken by a bloodless apology for a 
man crammed full of Sprvoza’s philosophy. Elspeth is ready 
to marry Gavan and to redeem him from his ghosts, but he 
refuses on the ground that “he would suffocate her ”’—not as 
Othello slew his Desdemona, but by the dead weight of his 

loomy useless nature. He returns to find her dying, and 

gs her to do it in his arms, a request which the lady, 
sensibly enough, refuses. This is a story not without sad- 
ness, but there is humour in it and there is style, together 
with a fine sense of humanity and the fatal collisions that 
are involved in it. 








“Bees are capable of being trained to act as letter carriers. The 
insect is taken away from home, a letter printed in microphotography 
is attached to his back, and he is thrown into the air. The advantages 
he would have over a carrier pigeon in time of war are obvious.” — 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 

Quite obvious. For instance, he could take some honey 
with him for the beleaguered garrison. Or he could sting 
the 4.7 on his way. And then he could disguise himself as 
some other bee so easily. On the other hand one has to 
remember that he couldn’t carry parcels, 
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Old Woman (awaiting Magistrate's signature to her declaration that she has lost a Pawn-ticket), “AN AWKWARD THING, YER HONOUR, TO 
LOSE A PAWN-TICKET.” Poliee Superintendent. “ Su-1-1.” 

Old Woman (not to be suppressed). “Anem! It’s AN AWKWARD THING, YER HONOUR, TO LOSE A Pawy-TICKET.” 

Magistrate. “‘ My Goop WoMAN, I NEVER LOST ONE.” 

Old Woman. “An! Sure, YER HONOUR, SOME PEOPLE ARE VERY CAREFUL!” 








Cardsharpers, quacks, and thimble-rigging knaves, 
THE “REGULATION” OF ILLEGAL PRACTICES. Who live by “ doing” each and all they may “ do,” 


[ “So long as the Government had not the courage to suppress street Will only trick a person who behaves 


hetting they ought at least to regulate it.”—Mr. Horatio Bottomley. } As cunningly, and knows as much, as they do ; 
Jostens ; The Government will pledge them, by appealing 
Tr Britain 8 legislators should consent To their good taste and gentlemanly feeling. 
lo supervise the cult of kerbstone betting, 
We hope the then existing Government In fact, all known varieties of crime, 
Will not commit the folly of forgetting Since penal codes have failed to obviate them, 
To “ regulate” the evils that are rife May come to be idealised in time, 
In other despicable walks of life. When laws are put in force to “regulate” them ; 


And then—-ah, think what benefits will tlow 


If you should be a footpad, then the State From thy philosophy, Horatio! 


May grant you leave to “ work” when Fortune pits you 
Against a man of decent height and weight 
: - ne 1g hehe 
Acquainted with the science of Jiu-jitsu ; 
But not to “out,” “down,” “cosh” or render senseless 
"ne - 
rhe aged, weak, and otherwise defenceless. 








Church, Manningham,” says The Bradford Daily Argus, 
“the new bell was rung for the first time, and for a quarter 


Our pickpockets will gladly undertake of an hour its loud, sonorous notes rang out on the night 
Only to rob the obviously wealthy ; air. It is a matter for general regret that the Rev. Canon 
They "Il welcome anything that tends to make Macuryyess is suffering from a painfal ear affliction #t such 
The tone of their profession sound and healthy, ‘an interesting period in the history of St. Luke's.” A 
In that grand day, when legislation places matter for general regret certainly, but hardly for any parti- 


Their dealings on an equitable basis, cular surprise. 


“Ar the close of the dedication ceremony at St. Luke's 
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A PUNCH-AND-JOSEPHINE 
SHOW. 


So long as Mr. Barrie was content to 
move in the unmapped realm of Faérie, 
he was like the Trades Unions—above 
all laws; his inalienable rights there 
was none to dispute; or, if any was 
rash enough to dispute them on the 
score of artistic inconsisten:y, he was 
abused for a pedant, too blear-eyed to 
see that the thing solved itself by 
flying. But now, greatly daring, the 
creator of Peter Pan has fluttered down 
from his home in the tree-tops and 
come perilously near to soiling his 
bright wings by contact with the sordid 
world of fact. 

Josephine is a political allegory, which 
goes back over a couple of decades, 
glasses the present, jal dips into the 
immediate future. Now there are alle- 
gories and allegories, and they vary 
chiefly in degress of dulness. There is the 
allegory which symbolises abstractions— 
virtues, vices, ideas, nationalities and 
so forth ; and there is the allegory which 
disguises real persons in the masquerade 
of fancy. The difficulty with them all 
is that you have to construct a design 
which shall be at once sufficientl 
plausible to stand by itself, and 
at the same time correspond, in the 
mutual relationships of its figures, with 
those of the original persons or abstrac- 
tions which they pourtray or symbolise. 
As for the task of interpretation laid 
upon the audience (and this is seldom 
less onerous than the task of invention) 
it is increased tenfold in the present 
case by the fact that Mr. Barrie has 
given us a combination of allegorical 
schemes. For some of his figures— 
James, Colin, Andrew, Josephine, Bunting 





James (Mr. Graham Browne). 
Josephine (Mr. Dion Boucicault). 


stand for actual and living characters ; 
others for abstract ideas—Free and Fair 
Trade; others yet again for nationalities 


Britain and Ireland. It resulted that 





the audience—though they would not 
admit it at the time, but only afterwards 
and in privy whispers—was at sea for a 
great part of the First Act. The pro- 
minence of Mavourneen — obviously 
representing Ireland—suggested a geo- 
graphical allegory, in which Andrew 
might stand for Scotland; but who, 
then, was Colin, who also bore a Scots 
name? Happily the identity of this 
last was established by the statement 
that he had been seen cutting his initials 
(C. B.) on a fence; and James had 
meanwhile proved himself allusively to 
be no other than Arraur James Barour. 
But there remained, almost to the end of 
the First Act,an insoluble mystery about 
the identity of Andrew. His engage- 
ment to Josephine (an easy disguise) was 
in process of dissolution on account of his 
detected habit of flirting with Mavour- 
neen —clearly a Gladstonian foible; but 
it was only when he announced his 
intention of retiring to his lonely furrow 
that he stood revealed as Lord Rosesery. 
The conundrum was solved; and in 
gratitude for this relief a fuddled 
audience forebore to reflect how little 
the relations of Andrew and Mavourneen 
corresponded with the known attitude 
of Lord Rosrsery towards Home Rule. 

Once enlightened on the point of iden- 
tities we settled ourselves down to accept 
the incredible and incongruous, if only 
we might from time to time be reassured 
by some recognisable sign such as an 
orchid, or a phrase out of antiquity such 
as “‘ What I have said, I have said.” It 
mattered not that the picture of Josephine, 
attaching herself like a female vampire 
first to Andrew, and then to James, and 
finally to Mr. Buller himself, was little 
enough in accord with the popular 
prejudice which regards Mr. CuaMBeR.ain 
as a breaker-up of parties, who has finally 
gone off on an independent quest of his 
own. It mattered not that the ultimate 
severance of Josephine and James and 
the elopement of the latter with Fair 
Trade offered no sort of correspondence 
with the anticipations of the most imagi- 
native of political prophets. So long as 
Josephine (delectably played by Mr. 
Dion Boveicautt) was on the scene, the 
audience remained on good terms with 
itself. Mr. Barrie's humour was at its 
best in his satire upon the relations 
existing between the two leaders of the 
Unionist party, and it must have been a 
very perfect joy to Mr. Joun Morey and 
Mr. Brrrewt in their box, with the Pre 
MINISTER, as report goes, in the back- 
ground. Whether these gentlemen took 
an equal delight in the author's vision of 
the approaching triumph of the Labour 
Party over the present Ministry it is not 
for me to conjecture. 

For the rest it is a question whether 
Mr. Barrik, following somewhat belatedly 
the lines of electoral pantomime, would 





not have done better to go the whole 
length of the Lane and make up his 
characters to resemble physically their 
originals, as he did in the case of Mr. 
Beryarp Suaw, in his other play. As 
it was, he put too much strain on a 
very amiable house in asking it to 
regard these three young men, hardly 
distinguishable from one another, as the 
counterfeits of personalities as dissimilar 
as those of Mr. Batrour, Lord Rosepery 
and Sir Henry. 

It was the best possible tribute to the 
fascination which Mr. Barrie wields over 
the hearts of the public that his audi- 
ence received with something more than 
respectful enthusiasm a play which they 
would hardly have tolerated from any 
other hands. 

The evening was a triumph for Mr. 
Dion Bovcicautt. He played Josephine 
with a marvellous feeling for femininity. 
Das Ewig-weibliche permeated his every 
gesture and tone. And he was scarcely 
less successful in thelittle “Toy Tragedy” 
that preceded the political Revue. In 
the part of Punch (the buffoon of melo- 
drama,—need I explain ?—and not the 
venerable sage of Bouverie Street) he 
bore with heroic dignity the veering of 
popular favour from himself to Super- 
punch, in the person of Mr. Bernarp Saaw. 














{Vo \F 
Punch (Mr. Dion Boucicault). 
Superpunch (Mr. A. E. Anson). 


Whether Mr. Ssaw’s victory has not 
been over something rather better than 
melodrama it shall be left for some more 
captious critic to enquire. Enough for 
most of us that the delightfully incon- 
gruous blending of old-world imagination 
and modern actuality gave scope for 
Mr. Barrte’s most happy caprice. The 
faithful Judy’s suggestion that the cause 
of their unpopularity might be due to the 
correctness of their marital relations, and 
her offer to rectify this blemish by the 
destruction of her marriage lines, were 
in the author’s best vein of satire. The 
setting of the scene—laid at the back of 
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EQUALITY—WITH A DIFFERENCE. 


™ Lagour. “ EXCUSE ME, MUM, BUT I DON’T LIKE THE ’ANG 0’ YOUR SCALES. 
FIND THIS PAIR WORKS BETTER—FOR ME!” 














I THINK YOU'LL 
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Nervous Johnny. 
“Reatty? WHaT AN EXTRAORDINARY TASTE! 


Hostess. 





Re 


MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


“T LOVE THE SMELL OF Motor-cars!” 





Way po you Like 11?” 


N. J. “Becavst WHEN YoU SMELL IT YOU KNOW THE DANGER ’s PasT.” 











the Punch and Judy stage—was itself! 


in harmony with that pervading freshness 
of fancy which is the secret of Mr. 
Barrie's unconquerable charm. 

I confess I like him better in this light 
sketch, where romance and sentiment 
have a chance of holding their own with 
realism, than in the more ambitious play 
which followed it, where his delicate 
genius was over-taxed by the effort to 
adjust fancy to complex fact. Let the 
ordinary cobbler stick to his last; but 
let this maker of winged sandals revert 
to his last but one. 0. 8. 





OUR LABOUR RULERS. 
Gossip From THE Lossy. 


Mcca dissatisfaction is expressed in 
Labour circles with the Goy ernment’s 
Discharge of Workmen Bill. It is felt 
that ther clause which allows an employer 
to dismiss a workman who assaults him 
or sets the premises on fire is absolutel 
destructive of all industrial freedom. It 
is expected 


Labour Benches the Government will 


that under pressure from the | 


adopt the sound Trades Union principle 
that on no grounds whatever should an 
employer be allowed to discharge a 
workman. | 

A rumour has been circulated that the | 
Government Strike Pay Bill will not | 
contain a provision to the effect that 
employers must pay double wages to! 
striking workmen. A Bill which merely 
provides for the ordinary rate of wages 
to be paid during strikes will not be|” 
acceptable to the Labour Party. They | ay 
feel very strongly that, when an employer | 
compels his hands to strike, the men 
need some little reimbursement for their 
trouble besides their ordinary pay. It 
is possible, however, that a compromise 
on the lines of fifty per cent. extra pay 
during strikes may be effected. 

The Domestic Servants Nights-Out 
Bill is pronounced by Mr. Crooks to be | 
a feeble measure, only worthy of a Tory |‘ 
Government. When the Bill goes into| 
Committee he will move to omit the| 
words “four nights-out a week,” and | 
insert “seven nights-out a week, with 
use of the latch-key.” 

Much consternation has been caused | i 








rey the the Labour men by the rumour 
that Burys is forming a Trades 
‘Union of Cabinet Ministers. It is felt 
that if this new Trades Union can secure 
affiliation to the Trade Con in a 
very short time we shall find the > Cabinet 
| governing the country. 





ESTAURANT. — First-class London e¢s- 

tablishment requires Maw or Cotour for 

pole coffee, and a tall, well-built Chinaman 
for ing tea.” —Daily Telegraph. 

It is rash of the advertiser to make no 
stipulation as to the Man of Colour’s 
height and build; and apparently he is 
indifferent to what the Chinaman thinks, 
for instance, of Mr. Berwanp Saaw. Yet 
it is just these little things that tell in 
tea. 


OR SALE, 2 Cows, owing to Loate being 
abroad.” —Berwickshire N 

Mr. Punch wishes to give 5 the above 

a wider publicity in the hope that it 


/may the family’s eye. They cer- 
‘tainly t to know what is going on 
in their absence. 
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PAGEANTS EXTRAORDINARY. 


be the scene this summer of an historical 
pageant beginning with Caracracus, 
ending with the present day—-when our 


the fourteen other Warwicks in America 
and elsewhere and including the dun 
cow, has spread like wildfire through 
England and incited many other towns 
to an imitative frenzy. Particulars of 
several rival pageants are already to 
hand. 

Coventry. 


The cost of the costumes of the lead- 
ing figures in these pageants is a serious 
matter which has before now deterred 
many an otherwise enterprising borough 
from indulging in pageantry. But here 
Coventry has a distinct advantage, since 
Lady Goptva’s modistes’ and milliners’ 
bills are not worth talking about. 
Fortified by this reflection even the 
r.gidly economical wing of the Coven- 
try Town Council has given way and 
agreed to support the pageant. Every- 
thing is indeed settled but the lady 
and gentleman to play Goptva and 
Peeping Tom. Both Miss Beckwira and 
Miss KELLERMAN are to be approachéd 
with respect to the feminine lead, and 
it is most cordially hoped that both 
will not accept or history will be dislo- 
cated. To add to the illusion of reality 
it is held that Peeping Tom should be 
impersonated by some public character 
who is already known by that Christian 
name, and it is therefore arranged that 
an invitation shall be extended to Mr. 
Tomas Ginson Bowes, Tom Haywarp, 
and Tom B. Davis. The Coventry 
pageant is being composed by Mr. A. 
E, W. Masoy, M.P. for the Borough, 
assisted by Mr. Louis N. Parker. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The Cambridge pageant will bear 
wholly upon eggs. It is felt that the 
egg question must be set in its proper 
place in the national mind, and how 
better do so than by forgetting history 
and literature—forgetting that Cam- 
bridge was the mother of the best poets, 
and that it was she who bred Prince 
Ransirsinnst, and for the time being 
throw the whole weight and prestige of 
the University into the glorification of 
the egg. 

A masque is even now being written 
at great speed by Mr. Louis N. Parker 
(to be known as Parker's piece) in 
honour of the domestic fowl; and it is 
hoped that the Master of the Rolls, Sir 
Ricnarp Henn Coutts, himself a dis- 
tinguished Cantab, will take the leading 
part. The co-operation of Dr. Appter, 
the Chief Rabbi, is also counted upon. 
A giant egg will be a prominent feature, 


THe news that Warwick Castle is to 


Warwick will receive the homage of| the period of the Regency being chosen 


in statesmanship and literature, science 
and art, athletics and learning. 


BricHron. 


The pageant at Brighton will have a 
more modern setting than the others, 


as the starting point and the present day 
as the close. The central figure thus 
becomes the First Gentleman of Europe, 
who will be seen wedding the Channel, 
as the Doges of Venice wed the Adriatic, 
by dropping a ring off the end of the Pier. 
But so thrifty are the Brighton Town 
Councillors that it has been arranged that 
Professor Reppisa shall at once dive into 
the sea to bring ‘it out again. Candi- 
dates for the part of the Recent are very 
numerous, among others being Mr. Grorce 
W. E. Russett, Mr. Georce Srreet, and 
Mr. Georce Wynpnam. ‘The book is the 
work of Louis N. Parker, or as he will 
be called in future, Mr. Preston Parker. 


BirMinonaw. 


The very spirited inhabitants of 

Birmingham intend to do what they 
can, although they are only too con- 
scious of the youthfulness of their city 
and its lack of history. They console 
themselves, however, with the thought 
that they are making history all the 
time, whereas so many other and older 
towns have long ago finished. The 
idea which meets at present with most 
favour is a pageant of great Chamber- 
lains, beginning with Josepn who saved 
Egypt by protecting corn and ending 
with a Josern of later date who has 
similar designs in England. 
The libretto will be the work of the 
editors of The Outlook and The National 
Review, the lyrics being provided by 
Mr. Jesse Coiiines and Sir Oxtver Lopes, 
and the production will be carried out 
under the eye of Mr. Louis N. Parker. 


EDINBURGH. 
It is proposed in Edinburgh to make 
the pageant descriptive and commemora- 


The arrangements are in the hands of 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, assisted by Dr. 
Rozertson Nicott, who has control of a 
large part of the machinery. 


Dus. 


After a great deal of spirited discus- 
sion. it has been decided that the 
Dublin pageant shall take the form 
of a realistic representation of Brian 
Borormue’s last battle against the Danes, 
the alternative proposal of the discovery 
of Guinness’s Stout by Bacchus having 
been abandoned owing to the opposition 
of the Gaelic League. The only difficulty 
so far encountered has been in connec- 
tion with casting the leading réles. 
Danish chieftains (owing possibly to 
jealousy on the butter question) have 
been very much at a discount, but it is 
hoped that Mr. Georce Moore or possibly 
Mr. Watrer Lona will enact the part of 
the Danish King. Brian Borormue will 
of course be played by Mr. Jomy Rep- 
monp, and Mr. W. B. Yeats will appear 
in a saffron kilt as the chief Bard. 
The co-operation of Mr. Barr Kennepy 
is also threatened. 

The scenario of the nt has 
already been prepared by Mr. Louis 
Paanix Parker, and the lyrics will be 
from the pens of Dr. Dovartas Hype and 
Mr. Tim Heaty, M.P. 





CRITICISM BY ANATHEMA. 


Iy an article on Our “ Insolvent” Stage 
in the April National Review, Mr. Austin 
Harrison writes, “ We want fierce criti- 
cism, fearless and independent like the 
political anathemas of The National 
Review, and signed with the writers’ 
names.” Weare glad to be able, by the 
aid of a process of telepathic clairvoyance 
special to Mr. Punch, to indicate precisely 
the effect on the dramatic critics of our 
contemporaries when Mr. Harrison’s 
luminous suggestion has been adopted. 





tive of Scottish pre-eminence in all walks 
of life; but particularly in politics and 
journalism. In order to do this vividly, | 
without any loss of point through over-| 
subtlety, it has been decided to erect! 
on Arthur’s Seat a gigantic sausage | 
machine, with an inclined plane leading 
from the ground to the opening of it. | 
The pageant will consist of a long pro-| 
cession through the city to Arthur’s| 
Seat, where stands for thousands of | 
spectators are to be erected. At a given 
signal a number of ordinary Scotch) 
youths will walk in single file up the 
inclined plane and disappear into the 
machine. Its wheels will then be put 
in motion, and in a few seconds ‘they 
will emerge in London attire as full- 
blown Prime Ministers, Pro-Consuls, 
Members of Parliament, successful 





from which will crawl all that is best 








editors, novelists, etc. 


From The T-m-s of April 2, 1907. 


“ Opinions will differ about Mr. Arraur 

Henry James’s new play, for, at any rate 
until the next swing of the political pen- 
dulum, a majority of fools is assured. 
Besides, Mr. JAMEs is now practically in 
his dotage, and the English public 
has always evinced a fatuous respect for 
senility. For one reason or another, 
therefore—out of a perverted spirit of 
loyalty, or an ingrained and ineradicable 
love of vulgar and sloppy sentiment— 
many people will like Mr. James’s play. 
We cannot profess the smallest regret 
that their attitude is not our own. 

“The General Election has proved the 
majority of Englishmen to be enamoured 
of a rotten and pestilential policy. Argal, 
the majority of Englishmen will probably 
enjoy this rotten and pestilential play. 
As ORNITHOPARCUS remarks in one of his 
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humorous Dialogues, stultitia senum 
pessima, and Mr. James is a living 
example of the truth of this luminous 
dictum. In his long, inglorious, though 
highly lucrative career, he has written 
more tedious, more insipid, more pre- 
tentious plays than The Hallucinations 
of Hetty, but he has never ‘ ruined along 
the illimitable inane’ with greater 
velocity than in this sickening pseudo- 
comedy. 

“The effrontery which he has dis- 
played in ransacking the dustbins of his 
effete imagination for the delectation of 
a depraved democracy is only one more 
example of the courage of ignorance— 
which, as ARISTOTLE us, is one of 
the lowest and most perverted forms of 
that virtue. Mr. James is like the 
Boursons and the Duke of Devonsuire. 
He has learnt nothing and he has forgotten 
nothing. But he is so far inferior to 
them that he knew absolutely nothing 
to start with. That notorious Blenheim 
pup, Mr. Wixston Caurcaii—an even 
more poisonous politician than Mr. Birre.e 
or Mr. Bytes—could hardly in his most 
insensate moments have perpetrated such | 
clotted nonsense as this atrocious play. | 
We will not abuse the patience of our | 
readers by attempting to sketch the | 
plot. We should only besmirch our- 
selves and them in the process. It is 
enough to say that it is as mad as the 
Blue Water mania of the distorted doc- 
trinaires who run the Committee of 
National Defence. As for the acting, it 
was if possible worse than the play. 
Sir Aurrep Kimpait, the most ghastly 
histrionic mandarin who ever disgraced 
the calling of Garrick, blundered through 
such of his lines as he contrived to 
remember. Mr. Puiuwip Sampson wore 
three pairs of well-cut trousers in the 
réle of the hero, and Miss Vino. 
BamporoucH gave a realistic imitation of 
St. Vitus’s dance in that of Hetty, a 
female bounder of the most deadly type. 

“The piece, we may add, is staged and 
upholstered with the most extravagant 
Tottenham Court Road favavoia, and is 
evidently destined for a long, ignoble, 
but remunerative run.” 





| 





Tue Assistant Secretary of the Society 
of Antiquaries has discovered the where- 
abouts of the Royal Treasure lost by 
King Joun in the Wash, and a Com- 
pany is to be formed to dig for it. We 
understand that this is not the only 
historical find of the Society,—a well- 
known member having recently located 
at Bletchley Junction one of the identical 
cakes burnt by King ALFrep. 


From the Laureate’s new poem :— 
“ Why still pursue a bootless quest 
And wander heartsore re East?” 
Is this not a slip for “ footsore” ? 
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[Sir Witt1am But, M-P., is anxious to form in the metropolis a Society for Completing 
Modern Buildings. “ Look,” he says, “at the Thames Fmbankment, with its pediments for 
sculpture, and not one filled in, except the space which I got occupied by the Boadicea group.’ 

It 18 HOPED THAT CHELSEA, WITH 178 ARTisTs’ QUARTER, WILL TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE 
MAGNIFICENT OPPORTUNITY OFFERED BY THE FOUR CHIMNEYS OF THE GENERATING Station. Why 
xoT AN Equestrian Statur Or CARLYLE, READING HIS OWN WORKS? 








We understand from the American! Music Master : is the musical 
Press that Mr. Jony D, Rockere.ter, natu | sign indicating that a passage of music 
minimus (March 21, 1906), is not yet) has to be sung softly. Now, what are 
engaged, though an interesting announce- | the letters that stand for “ very soft?’ 
ment may be expected shortly. He is) oy (prompltly.) M.P., Sir. 
indifferent about the egg-diet, disap- mie 
proves of feminine smoking, is rather Mr. Punch begs to remind housewives 
undecided on the fiscal question, re-| that, according to the old saying :- 
joices that the Morocco trouble is over, | “The Cook who comes in April, 
evinces a certain disappointment in the Sings her song in May, 
result of the Boat-race, and has a high | Says good-bye in July ; 
opinion of the American Press. | Then she flies away.” 


“ Pp ” 
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The Evening News is conducting a 
series of French lectures for the benefit 
of travellers, Members of Parliament, 
clerks and others. Fora first and onl 
payment of 6s. 6d. you get a good all. 
round knowledge of French and the 
Evening News ; while for 2s. 6d. you get 
the French without the Evening News ; 
but that does not matter, as you can then 
take in the Petit Bleu. This seems 
a trifle unkind to the Harmsworth Self 
Edueator, which was to teach everything, 
including French, for $d. a day, but 
Mr. Punch has no wish to sow the seeds 
of discord in Carmelite House. He is 
here to make the announcement that on 
April 31 next he, too, will give free 
French instruction to all subscribers. 

The lecture will be on thoroughly 
sound lines. The following is aspecimen 
of the kind of examination paper that 
will be set at the end of it. 


Mr. Puncn’s Frenca Paper. 


[Candidates should state whether they have 
had any previous instruction; and (if female) 
whether married or single. } 


1. Distinguish between entente cordiale 
and lése-majesté. 

. Translate literally ‘‘ Ventre 4 terre!” 
Mention any other French oaths you 
know. Do you think “ Ventrebleu” 
is better regarded as an oath, or as 
a rough translation of Bluebeard ? 


Nestlé’s, 


i. Pronounce and 


feuilleton, 


iv. Explode the theory that the Fettes- 
ian-Lorettonians are a football club 
for men who were educated in 


Alsace or Lorraine. 


v. Correct the grammar of the follow- 
ing :— 
4) Les homme. 
(2) Le Queux. 
[N.B.—No. 2 is for advanced students only. } 
vi. Do into French : 
Am I right (droit) for Bouverie 
Street ? 
No, but I have an aunt who has 
dined (escofier) at the Carlton. 
vu. Translate : 
Je charivarirai votre téte, 


menu, 


vit. Compare Hunyadi Janos and Omar 
KuayyAM, 
[Nore.—This is not, strictly speaking, a 
French question, but it will be touched upon 
in the lecture. ] 


It is to be hoped that a large number 
of subscribers will take advantage of 
Mr. Punch’s offer and go in for the 
lecture and the examination. It will be 
remembered that on the 29th of last 
February Mr. Punch gave a similar 
lecture; and he is able to reproduce 





here some of the testimonials he then 
received. 

rt. A Testimonial from Devon : “ Merci, 
Monsieur.” 

[N.B.—The original of this can be 
secn.} 

u. A Testimonial from Cornwall: “ Sir, 
—In the course of a somewhat pleasant 
stay in La belle France I discovered that 
even without a knowledge cf the language 
one could pass an agreeable time there.” 


m. A Testimonial from Dover: _ 
——, the well-known Channel Swimmer, 
writes: “I now divulge for the first 
time the reason why my last gallant 
attempt to swim the Channel was un- 
successful. The fact simply was this: 
that directly I struck the water off Dover 
Pier I remembered all at once that | 
knew no word of the French language. 
Consequently I decided to postpone my 
visit until after I had attended one of 
your lectures.” 

Testimonials in this or any other style 
can be seen in the office. It only 
remains for you to fill in the following 
form. 


Dear Mr. Puncu,—lI enclose 
( (1) 15/9 for Lecture on April 31— 
‘ with Punch. 
(2) 15/9 for Punch—without Lecture 
\ on April 31. 
[® Strike out all but one of these.} 


Yours faithfully, 


so long as you send the money. 





CHARIVARIA. 


Its best friends do 
Government many happy returns of 
its Natal day. 

| 

There is, according to Good Words, a | 
statue in Wells Cathedral representing | 
The Fruit Stealer, which bears a ridi- | 
culous resemblance to Sir Henry Camp- | 
BELL-BannerMaN. We think that the} 
title would have been more appropriate | 
for the CuanceLion or THE Excunquer in 
view of his windfall. 





It is now rumoured that Mr. Hatpave 
intends substantially to reduce our 
Army so as to save sufficient money to 
pay the indemnity which we shall, as 
will shortly be proved by The Daily 
Mail, have to pay Germany in 1910. 

The latest scheme for Old Age Pensions 
proposes that five shillings a week shall 
be paid to rich and poor alike. We have 
received several letters from millionaires 








expressing their delight at the revival 


Nore.—Do not trouble to write legibly | 


|} WittiAM LE Queux’s real name is not 
| WitiiaM Le Quitter-Coveu. 


not wish the | 


‘exaggerated, and that there is no need 


of the old theory that there should be 
one law for rich and poor alike. 


Much indignation is felt in news- 
paper circles that the French miners 
who were rescued last week were allowed 
to see their relatives hefore they had 
|been interviewed by the Press corre- 
spondents. 





| The reports to the effect that the 

| Moors are delighted that the agreement 
relating to the control of their country 
has removed the danger of a war in 

| Europe are exaggerated. 

| One would have thought that the 
amount of costume worn by athletes 

had already reached the minimum, but 

‘the British competitors at the Olympian 

|Games at Athens have been requested 

|to wear a small Union Jack. 

} hab 


| The latest fashion is te wear real 


| flowers in one’s headgear. The flower- 
pot hat should form a pretty aecompani- 
ment to the chimney-pot hat. 


Mr. Justice Buoxtey’s dictum that 
there are no sporting rights in moths 
_has caused consternation among those 
| vendors of second-hand fur coats who 
‘are in the habit of asking an additional 
‘sum for the hunting privileges. 
| Motor despatch cars are, it is an- 
nounced, to be used by Scotland Yard. 
Does this mean that the little traps used 
| by the police are to be given up? 


Answer to a Correspondent.—No, Mr. 





The Lancet having stated that tobacco 
is a germicide, a gentleman writes to 
tell us that he has smoked tobacco for 
upwards of sixty years with no evil 
effects. | 

With reference to the timber famine 
which Sir Hersert Maxwett predicts, we 
are informed that the danger has been 


for some of us to lose our heads. 





A Birkeyneab Lady writes to The Liver- 
pool Echo : 


“A few days ago I lost a valuable dog at 
New Brighton. I advertised in The Echo, and 
the same evening the dog returned.” 

The Birkenhead Lady should have 
written to The Spectator. The advertise- 
ment, no doubt, ran, “ Return at once 
and all will be forgiven;” and the 
prodigal, having thought the matter 
over, decided to chance it. But how 
surprised he must have been at coming 
across his name in the papers in this way. 
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AN INDUCEMENT. 





Swedish Exercise Instructress. “ Now, Lapies, iF YOU WILL ONLY FOLLOW MY DIRECTIONS CAREFULLY, IT 18 QUITE POSSIBLE THAT YOU 


MAY BECOME EVEN AS I aw!” 








SHAW’S PROGRESS. 
By ovr Specta, CorREsPONDENT. 


(Being a Supplement to “Mr. Bernard | 
Shaw in Hungary,” Pall Mall 
Gazette, April 3, 1906.) 

Tue triumphant reception of Mr. 
Bernarp Ssaw’s plays in Berlin and 
Budapest has been transcended by the | 
phenomenal enthusiasm aroused by the | 





chistera, while the criticisms_have been 
both fearless and adequate. Thus the 
Sare “ Aizkor” actually goes so far as 
to say: “Erho bat aski da harrican- 
tombaten puzura egosteco, bana sei suhur 
behar dira haren hantik itoiteco,” and 
another leading journal says (we trans- 
late freely) “Whether we read the play 
straightforwards, backwards or upside 
down it remains the most remarkable 
manifestation of the literary spirit of 


dramatist, has been so consumed with 
mortification at the popularity of his 
Irish rival that he has gone into retreat 
at his chateau at Zozarteaga and refused 
admittance to all interviewers. 
P.8.—Since writing the above I have 
‘attended a performance of The Devil's 
| Disciple at Tardetz, where, as I sat down 
/and watched the Escualdunac at, play, 
quite a new revelation of his character 
| was presented. The applause was led 





production of Man and Superman in the | modern England, with perhaps the sole| by the famous pelota player Berny 


Basque provinces. For at least a fort-| 


exception of the novels of Miss Marie 


| Harostecuy, and the audience frequently 


night before the first performance I was| Carve.” Another critic remarks: “ This | broke out into ejaculations of ‘“ Kon- 


beset with questions concerning the | 
personality, appearance, dress and diet | 
of the famous Irish playwright, who has 
at one stride attained a popularity among | 
the Basques second only to that of the 
famous Carlist leader ZuMALacaRREcvy. 
At Fuenterrabia, where the play was 
performed at the principal fronton, the 
reception was magnificent, Mr. Suaw 
being presented with a silver-mounted 


Bernarp SHAw is a splendid fellow, who 
knows his public as well as a Cambridge 
oarsman knows a bad egg.” Indeed 
the success of the play has been quite 
unprecedented. Agricultural operations 
have been entirely suspended through- 


‘out the ae? provinces, the national 


game of pelota has been temporarily 
abandoned, the dancing of the Zorcico 
has ceased, and M. Ecnecaray, the famous 


fradiac! Konfradiac ! 

One of the most delightful criticisms 
of the play is given by Micuet Harorza 
RENA, who says, with ' characteristic 
humour, “ Oren guciek dute gizon kol 
patzen askenekoak du hobira egortzen.’ 
The latter part of the phrase is so 
charmingly Basque that Mr. Snaw has 
committed it to memory, and chants it 
‘in his bath every morning. 
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RED CROSS TRAGEDIES. 


Mrs. Brown (who has not quite grasped the raison d’étre of the stretcher-bearers). “1 suppose THEY CARRY THE Hot Cross Buns ox THaT Tray?” 











A SONG OF SPRING. 
Am—* Jt was a lover and his lass.” 


Ir was a mistress and her maid, 

With a rush, and a crush, and a dust-pan and brush, 
That unto one another said, 

“It's the spring-time, the only curtain-ring time, 

For the woods are green and we must spring clean,” 
(I knew what that would mean.) 


Between the hall and the dining-room, 

With a rub, and a scrub, and a rub-a-dub-dub, 
I thrice tripped over a housemaid’s broom 

In the spring-time, the only curtain-ring time, 

When the stools and chairs all cover the stairs, 
And catch one unawares. 


A whitewash pail I did not see, 

With a slip, and a slop, and a tenpenny mop, 
I kicked the bucket and grazed my knee 

In the spring-time, the only curtain-ring time, 

When the painters come, and the plumbers “ plumb,” 
And charge a good round sum. 


And so I've made up my mind next year 
(With a brush, and a comb, and I shan’t be at home), 


ee 


I'll pack my bag and I'll disappear 

In the spring-time, the only curtain-ring time ; 

When the woods are green, if they must spring clean, 
I won't be on the scene! 








Seven to five, ‘‘t. and o.” 

From the Statesman, Calcutta: “The Magistrate sentenced 
him to seven days’ hard labour, but on the accused stating 
that he had to ride next Saturday at the races the Court 
reduced the sentence to five days, and directed the police to 
release the prisoner on Saturday morning.” 

But might not the Court’s motives be misunderstood ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN continues to receive proof of his claim 
that non-adherence to his policy involves an increase in the 
unemployed. 

We learn that another city CLarke is likely to lose his place. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Axep, speaking at Liverpool on such things 
as Temperance and Mr. Ker Harpte, remarked : “It is even said 
that one of the brilliant men of our day, from whom you are 
expecting so much, is to-day doing his work on champagne.” 

e have received letters from 657 M.P.’s denying the 





allegation. 


ee 
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FELLOW SUFFERERS. 


Dr. Brrren. “ MY BOY, THIS CAN’T HURT YOU MORE THAN IT’S GOING TO HURT ME.” 


————-- ..- 
Ghizan 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


Exrracrep From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 
House of Commons, Monday, April 2. 


—“T am not an ornamental Member,” | 
said Drxow-HaprLanp. 
From the crowded Benches on both’ 


was merely discuss- 
ing the new pro- 
as an old 


ber, and desired 


| to dissociate himself 


from the class of 
legislators who come 
down to enjoy excite- 
ment of the Question 
hour, and then go 


|into Lobby to seek a 


pair. All very well 


| for gay young things 


to cherish the short 
sitting on Friday as 
candition of going a- 
week - ending. For 
old stagers a break 
in the middle of the 


| week, recurrence to 
| the old free night on 


Wednesday, was de- 
sirable. 


Following him 


|from the other side 


“Mr, Speaker, I am not an ornamental 
Member only.” 

(Sir Frdk. D-x-n H-rtl-nd.) 
sides rose a murmur of dissent. Dixoy-! 
Harttanp sadly shook his head and 
would not be comforted. It was not 
seemly to trifle with the truth. 

The polite, pleasing contradiction was, | 
it shortly appeared, based on misappre-| 
hension. Debate turned on new Proce-| 
dure Rules recommended by Committee. | 
Dixon-HartLanp’s deprecatory remark had 
no reference to personal appearance. He 


| of the House rose the 
| six-foot-four of FE. 
| Wason. 


In struggle 
for seats—to be quite 
comfortable he wants 
two—he had been 
driven to back Bench 
under Gallery to 
right of Speaker's 
chair, finding a place 
at top of Gangway 
steps. This acciden- 
tal position invested 
a Ri easant speech 
with two distinctly uncomfortable sensa- 
tions. First of all, to imaginative minds 
there came fantastic idea that, being at 
the extreme edge of the saloon close by 
the bulwarks, Wason, unless he was very 


careful, might by sheer weight give the 


ship a lurch to leeward. 


|himself impressed with feeling of in- 
| security, he as he spoke held on to the 


pillar that supported the roof. 
Samson Agonistes! Was he going to 


pull down the pillar; solving the 


| question of a new House for the Com- 


mons by dismantling the existing edifice? 
But Wason only wanted to recall the 


achievement of that gallant Scottish 
| Member who, wedded in the early morn- 
| ing in the neighbourhood of the Hebrides, 


immediately after the ceremony turned 
his face southward and, like young 
Lochinvar riding post haste, reached 
Westminster in time to take part in a 
division. 

What this had to do with the question 
whether the House should have its short 
sitting on Wednesday or Friday was not 
clear. House so relieved when Wason 


| resumed his seat, without calamity occur- 


Tse Sreorae or Siearorp. 
(Professor L-pt-n.) 


vag, Ev it gratefully cheered. 


arded as a business assembly, 


House at its worst. Questions sub- 


(Mr. 


Apparently | 








SaMsON AGONISTES, 


E-g-ne W-s-n and the pillar. 


mitted--whether four days a week 
business should commence at 2 or 3 
o'clock, and whether half-holiday should 
be taken on Wednesday or Friday 
purely matters of personal predilection. 
Argument absolutely unavailing. On 
Speaker taking Chair, every man in 
crowded assembly had made up his 
mind ow subject, ready to vote straight 
away. No talk, howsoe’er persuagive, 
would influence a single vote. Yet for 
four hours and a half speeches were 
made. 

Level accurately marked by Rawwway 
Bett, who poured into unsympathetic 
ears a minute story of how bis last 
train left King’s Crogs at 11.50 p.m. 
How, if sitting of House was extended 
till 11.15, he was in danger of missing 
it. In which case he would have to 
sleep in London without his pyjamas. 

In the gallery allotted to distinguished 
strangers sat three Chinamen in the 
radiant habit of their country. They 
had crossed seas and continents in order 
to study Western civilisation. Eagerly 
looked forward to opportunity of sitting 
at feet of the Mother of Parliaments, 
humbly regarding her venerable figure, 
garnering the words of wisdom that 
fell from her august lips. What they 
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A Brutuiayt Déevutant. 


Mr. A. E. W 
Being “sent to Coventry” 


M-s-n is not afraid to say a 
by his Party has no 


been sent there already and got a thousand majority ! 


saw was an afternoon wantonly wasted. 
What they heard was the lament of a 
Member bereft of his pyjamas. 


Business done.—New Procedure Rules | 
discussed. 

Tuesday night.—When Mr. 
freehold in Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire, he looked forward with unbridled | 
delight to joys of Parliamentary career. 
Not been at Westminster more than Six | 
weeks when bang goes his complacency. 

Disillusion came this afternoon with 
debate on second reading of Prevention 
of Corruption Bill. Vrviay, another new 
Member, supported it in speech that 
made the flesh creep. 
at bedside of patient torn by conflicting 
interests. If the sick man dies, a little | 
affair arranged with undertaker will | 
come off. It appears, according to 
Vivian's information or experience, and 
as a carpenter by trade he speaks by 
the foot rule, that doctors have a run- 
ning account with the undertaker; draw 
a commission for every coffin brought 
into use. Naturally, if the patient re- 
covers, the little commission is not 
forthcoming. No corpse, no coffin. 

“No wonder,” said the vivacious 


Lorton | 
turned our dear Harry Cuap.in out of his | 


Pictured doctor | commissions to shorten opportunity of a | 


Vivian, “ the doctor 
is tempted to say, 
‘Shall I pray for his | 
death orsave him?’ 

Whilst these 
gruesome reflec-| 
tions, more depress- 
ing than anything | 
to be found in| 
Drelincourt on} 
Death, chilled the 
marrow of the} 
House, they, in| 
some subtle fashion, | 
worked up Mr.| 
Lorron into condi-| 
tion of keen irasci- | 
bility. Commis- | 
sions! Who is pay- 
in out commis-| 

cant ? | 

“Why, Mr. | 
Speaker,” he said, 
turning an angry 
countenance on the | 
right hon. gentle- 
man as if he were 
responsible for the 
omission, “I have 
distributed orders 
for a million pounds | 
worth of goods, and | 
no one has ever 
offered me a com- 
mission of any 
kind.” 

What was all this 
fuss about doctors 
getting commis- 
sions out of coffins? 

“Tf I was an errand boy,” snapped 
| out the lachrymose Lupton, “and took a 
‘message to the undertaker, I should feel 
myself entitled to be paid for my time. 
| Very likely,” he added reflectively, pro- 
bably thinking of the demise of a mother- 
in-law, “ Ishould be rendering assistance 
to the poor family in their time of 
trouble.” 
| The House which had yelled at Mr. 
| Vivian's genial remarks about an honour- 
‘able profession howled at Mr. Lupron 
who showed increased disposition to 
|lapse into autobiographical details. ‘Too 
deeply hurt at being systematically over- 
looked all these years in the matter of 


word for Lord Milner, 


terrors for him ; he has 





growl. Half-past seven close at hand. | 
When reached, debate must stop and| 
second reading of Bill would stand over. 
Member after Member rose to move the 
closure. At fourth demand Speaker 
consented to submit it. Only Lupron’s 
voice uplifted in negative. Question 
being next put on amendment for 
rejection of Bill, Lupron’s strident “ No” 
again resounded. “No,” he shouted 
when Speaker submitted third question 
that Bill be read asecond time. The 


| 
| 








solo repeated when motion finally made 


i 


Montcomery District. 


A Thorn ix the side of the Anti-Imperialists. 
(Mr. J. D. R-s.) 


to refer Bill to Grand Committee. One 
against six hundred, Lupton, his battle 
cry “ No,” withstood the host. 

Thus in olden times Horarivs (Cootgs) 
kept the bridge gate over the Tiber. 

Business done.—New Procedure Rules 
agreed to. 

House of Lords, Friday night.—-Lord 
ABERDEEN on flying visit to town looked 
in to-night. Found things exceedingly 
dull. Compared with House Dublin 








Mr. H-awy-u-n, MP. 
(The Member for Chelsea.) 
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Castle a place of joyaunce. An Irish 
Member tells me that since Lord and 
Lady Aperpeen took up their residence 
there social and political revolution 
quietly effected. ; 

“CromwetL conquered Ireland,” he 
remarked, “ but not nearly so effectively 
as the new Lorp Lieutenant; whilst the 
modern method is preferable.” 

Patriotic [rish women, to whom Dublin 
Castle has since childhood been a thing 
accursed, are now seen at Lady ABERDEEN’S 
Saturday afternoon “At Homes.” The 
Lorp Ligzurenayt is respectfully greeted 
as he passes through the streets of 
Dublin, heartily cheered when he makes 
appearance at public meetings. Most 
striking thing in the transformation 
scene is that it is effective equally in the 
Unionist and the Nationalist camp. The 
last Liberal Lorp LievuTewant was not 
only boycotted by loyal Ulster but 
snubbed by Nationalist Connaught. 
Visiting Belfast the other day, the Lorp 
LigoTeNant and his Lady received the 
popular greeting grown familiar in 
Dublin. 

“ We haven’t had the Irish question 
up yet,” said the Patriot Member who 
told me these things. “Your Labour 
Members are effectively doing our old 
work in brow-heating Government and 
making things hum generally. For men 
of peace, like me, anxious for goodwill 
on earth, there is no phase of the Irish 

uestion more pleasing and more hopeful 
than that attendant on the new tenancy 
of Dublin Castle. Excuse me; pending 
introduction of Education scheme which 
is promising of wigs on the green, I 
must go off to block the measures of a 
few private Members and see if I can’t 
put a spoke in the Arrorney-GeNERAL’s 
Trades Disputes Bill.” 

Business done.—Commons discussed 
importation of Canadian cattle. 





The Great Fingers Question Solved. 
On Monday, April 2—there is no 
Sunday Edition—The Manchester Guar- 
dian’s “ Answers to Correspondents” 
consisted solely of this :— 


“FINGERS.—The term ‘fingers’ includes 
thumb.” 


When The Manchester Guardian be- | 


comes technical we are no longer able to 
follow it; but we can faintly imagine 
the almost painful eagerness with which 
the enquirer tore open his paper and 
searched its columns for the answer to 
his conundrum. 





“WANTED, for the term, good General 
Servant as plain Cook, must wash and 
dress, no shirts.” —Galloway : 

This is rather arbitrary. Having 
once been told that she must dress, 
surely such a detail as shirts or not 
might well be left to her. 


Aw ay 


S 


N \ 
SAY 





ST 


“WHO MIXED REASON WITH PLEASURE.” 


Doctor. “ Not very Goop ror your Gout, Masor, en?” 
Major. “ QUITE RIGHT, MY BOY; BUT IT HELPS ME TO BEAR IT, DOX’T YOU KNOW.” 








TO MY LAUNDRESS. 


My collar is quaintly serrated, 
In shreds is the shirt underneath, 
| My cuffs are so deftly dentated 
You'd take them for trimmings of 
teeth ; 
Stiffly starched is my evening choker, 
My handkerchief's blemished with blue, 
And the reason, oh reasonless joker, 
My Laundress, is—you ! 





A philosophy firmer than PLato’s 
Would falter and fail at the sight 
Of my linen like soufflés potatoes 
And all the good garments you blight. 
Can you marvel, oh ghoul, that 1’m 
maddened 
When barely a month has gone by 
Since the gloss of their novelty gladdened 
My glistening eye ? 


If I stole from some stately collection, 
And sent you, a suit of plate-mail, 
Would its coming occasion dejection, 





Would armour against you avail ? 





Or with joy would you dance _half- 
demented, 
And proudly proceed to display 
How the steel hasn’t yet been invented 
That you couldn't fray ? 


If I dressed as the Daughters of Dawn 
dress 
(Dear dreams clad in dewdrops and 
mist), 
Should I dodge you, demoniac Laundress, 
Or would you, remorseless, insist 
That my dimly diaphanous raiment 
Should visit you every week 
To endure, for preposterous payment, 
The vengeance you wreak ? 


Now it may be youre sent as a scourge 
for 
The many misdeeds of mankind ; 
In the havoc I’m droning this dirge for 
Our penance we con I may find ; 
But the view that I favour is prosier : 
You ’re just a paid agent of Trade, 
You’re in lucrative league with my 
Hosier, 
Oh infamous jade! 

















ee 
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PRESENTATION DAY. 

“Sprixa is coming!” said the Black 
Dog, as she bounded out of the front 
door followed by the Brown Pup, who 
had to be carried down the steps by 
his mistress, as he was only seven weeks 
old. “Spring is coming!” and he 
executed a pas seul of pure joy between 
the wheels of a Carter Paterson van 
that was passing. 

“ What is Spring?” asked the Brown 
Pup, who was wobbling somewhat un- 
steadily in his mother's wake. 

“Spring?” said the Black Dog, 
tersely, “ Spring is smells ”’ 

But here the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the Mistress pick- -——— 
ing up the Brown Pup to 
carry him across the road, and 
it was not till they reached 
the passage leading into the 
Gardens that she put him 
down again. 

It was to be the greatest 

day in the Brown Pup’s life. 
He was to be presented to the 
other dogs, and given the 
freedom of the Gardens, which 
sums up nearly all that is 
desirable in a dog's life. 

The Brown Pup had been 
very brave in the back garden 
at home, and his boxing 
matches with Augustus the 
cat had been the admiration 
of the neighbourhood. But 
the back garden was not Life, 
his mother had told him, and 
his fat brown legs were a 
trifle shaky as he saw in the 
distance the gates of this 
mysterious place where the 
thing called “ Life” was to 
be lived at its highest and 
best. | 
* Now remember,” said the | 


“You can put him to the test,” said} The Black Dog’s whole body quivered 
the Black Dog, proudly. 'with the force of the temptation, and 

The Chow suddenly shot out a hind | she turned her back on the Round Pond 
leg and knocked the Brown Pup over.| while she battled with it. Then Duty 
For one moment the Brown Pup thought | triumphed, and she turned round again. 
of trying his one method of retaliation “Come, my son,” she said, leading 
and biting the Chow in the leg, but a| the Brown Pup up to a Great Dane, who 
look from his mother prevented him,and|had been watching the group from 
he picked himself up, wagging his tail. | afar. 

“He'll do,” said the Chow kindly.| The Brown Pup felt an overwhelming 
“ Bring him in to supper this everiing,” | desire to retire from sight behind his 
and he was off. mother, but fortunately for his reputa- 

The next to come up was a magnificent tion he caught sight of an unkempt 
golden- brown collie, who rolled the| mongrel at whom he had often made 
Brown Pup about till he was sore, and | faces through the area railings at home, 
then returned him to his mother with the | while passers-by of the gentler sex were 
remark that he was too fat, but time! admiring his “dreamy eyes.” Whatever 
— —— Oo ——— happened he would not be put 
‘to shame in front of Tatters. 
He could but die, he thought, 
as he wobbled forward. 

But the great beast’s recep- 
tion was gentler than any he 
had yet encountered, and by 
the time the preliminary ques- 
tions as to age, training, &c., 
had been answered the Brown 
Pup felt quite at home with 
him. 

They all walked on together, 
while the Great Dane and the 
Black Dog discussed the 
scandals of the Park, and the 
Brown Pup listened open- 
mouthed. A certain Rover 
had broken the first rule of 
the Gardens, and had barked 
loudly as he chased the sheep, 

| thereby attracting undesirable 
‘attention to himself and his 
companions ; Bobs had gone 
away into the country with his 
| master, and was not expected 
back for some time; while a 
very objectionable Fido had 
| been decoyed out of her mis- 
tress’s lap and taken to a 

















Black Dog, somewhat exci-| Ean Bemsene—A svectenon pos Caspins oF TENDER 408 S| tie part of the Gardens 


| ATTENDANCE 


tedly, for he was her first-born wa GoLr. 
and she was naturally a littl ———— 

nervous, “the one thing you must not 
do is to run away. Be civil but courage- 
ous, and don't whimper, whatever 
happens.” And then they entered the 
gates, the Black Dog on in front with 
her tail waving proudly in the air, the 


Brown Pup following anxiously in the | 


rear, his fat little body shaking with 
excitement and awe, and the Mistress 
behind the Brown Pup. 

The first to catch sight of the new- 
comer was a Chow, who lived in the 
same road at home. 

“Got the youngster with you, I see!” 
he said, as he came up at a run, 
and inspected the Brown Pup with a 
critical air. “I faney I heard the 
milkman talking to our servants about 
it. Yes—a fine little fellow! Is he 
strong?” 


ON HOT-TEMPERED ANGLO-INDIAN MILITARY GENTLEMEN LEARN- 
by three dogs whom she had 
———— —____——_— repeatedly and grossly in- 





{ would cure that—a criticism which the sulted, and there dealt with satis- 
| 


| Baal Dog resented. “He's in perfect factorily. 


condition for his age,” she said, sharply,| So they walked along, and the Brown 
and proceeded with great dignity|Pup’s heart swelled with pride as he 
towards the Round Pond. |heard the remarks of the passers-by. 

At the top they were joined by a} Presently they came to a_ turning. 
retriever and a spaniel, who entreated |“ Well, well, I must go now,” said the 
the Black Dog to accompany them into|Great Dane, regretfully, as he waved 
|the water. “ Leave the little fellow with | his tail in the direction of a lady who 
| your mistress,” they begged ; ‘the keeper | was calling excitedly to him, “that’s 
|is reading the paper, and those ducks|my mistress, you know. Very nervous 
z and highly strung, poor thing! Too 

For one moment a look of rapture|much sitting in stuffy rooms, I faney: 
gleamed in the Black Dog's eyes. Then| Yes, yes, my dear, I’m coming,” and 
she resolutely turned away. he departed. 

“Tt is his first day,” she said, regret-| The Brown Pup’s legs were beginning 
fully but firmly. to ache with so much exercise, and he 

“One of the black duck’s tail feathers | was very glad when his mistress stooped 
is loose!” breathed the spaniel, satan-|down and picked him up. Then it 
ically. suddenly occurred to him that he would 
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not like the Great Dane to see him 
being carried like Fido, so he struggled 
down and trotted bravely after his 
mother, who rewarded him with an 
approving look. . 

“This, my son,” she said, “is Life. 
Head up, tail straight, no matter how 
your legs ache—a greeting for a friend 
and a Took in the face for everyone. 
Don’t listen to the mongrels or you 
won't hear what wise dogs are saying— 
and keep behind your superiors,” she 
added gently, as she shot out her hind 
leg. The Brown Pup retired to the 
rear, thinking over many things, and 
when he got home his mother noticed 
with pleasure that he had had his last 
boxing match with Augustus. Somehow 
this form of recreation no longer ap- 
pealed to him after his walk with the 
Great Dane, and besides, every spare 
moment was taken up with reflections 
on Life. 





THE AGE OF CULTURE. 


(“A hundred years hence the survival into 
the twentieth century of the superstition about 
the indispensability of Greek and Latin to a 
true education will be regarded as not the least 
curious and interesting freak of all the curious 
and interesting freaks that human nature has 
been guilty of in the course of its develo 
ment.” —7’. P.’s Weekly on “Culture and the 
Classics.”] 

Wuew I have quaffed my weakly 

draught 
Of Hippocrene’s rills, 
And filled my heart with cultured art 
And literary thrills— 

By such cheap pennyworth inspired, 

Imagination oft is fired, 

And in my mind I seem to see 

The cultured age that is to be. 


A realm of gold I then behold— 
A new and fair régime 
Where soul and brain united reign 
And culture is supreme ; 
A land where intellect may soar 
To heights it never knew before, 
And where in every man you find 
The artist's and the poet’s mind. 


Awhile I gaze in rapt amaze 

With all-admiring eye, 
And then I turn intent to learn 

The wherefore and the why. 
Whence comes, I ask, this atmosphere 
So lofty, rarefied and clear, 
This culture which, I understand, 
Was never yet on sea or land ? 


’Tis not from store of classic lore : 
They scarce have heard of Rome ; 

No masterpiece of ancient Greece 
Finds on their shelves a home. 

They read, incredulous, of those 

Who trained their boys on Attic prose, 

And tried, benighted fools, to nurse 





The infant mind on Latin verse. 

















































































Little Girl (who has asked for a ha'porth of five-a-penny Easter eggs, and received two). 
“Pease, M’m, IT’S THE OTHER HA’PORTH J WOULD LIKE,” 








More happy far these mortals are! 
No need for them to toil 
Through long, long years ’mid doubts 
and fears, 
Or burn the midnight oil ; 
No need for them with weary pate 
To struggle through the prolix Great — 
Boiled down like meat-juice, theirs to find 
The essence of each master mind. 


| 
On one small page some mighty sage | 
Says all he ~ to say ; 
And there’s the gist (with nothing) 
missed ) 
Of Homer’s lengthy lay ; 
A column tells them all with ease 
They want to learn of SorHocies ; 
Horace or Pato would they know, 
They take him in a cameo. 





Nor are the Great of later date 
Forgotten. Men but need 

A snippet here from Hamlet —Lear— 
And S#akspeake’s soul they read ; 

Cartyte and Byroy, Suettey, Burns — 

Each knows them every one and learns 

The truth about their married lives, 

And why they squabbled with their 

wives. 


The Ladder, too, of Learning view 


Which Cio rears. They climb, 
And learn some great event of State 
In half a minute’s time. 
What wonder, then, that all things 


wear 
So learned and refined an air, 
When, clasped in every hand, I see 


The weekly pages of wh P.? 
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Mr. Hevemany isn’t a wan to bungle; 
SHOULD WOMEN SMOKE? He’s published a book which is called The Jungle. 
It’s written by Urron Srxotair, who 
Appears to have heard of a thing or two 
About Chicago and what men do 
Who live in that city—a loathsome crew. 
It’s there that the stockyards reek with blood, 
“I~monant Dawe” replied a morning later, And the poor man dies, as he lives, in mud ; 
Giving the lie (or several) direct : The Trusts are wealthy beyond compare, 
Describing him a low prevaricator And the bosses are all triumphant there, 
Or words to that effect. And everything rushes without a skid 
To be plunged in a hell which has lost its lid. 
For a country where things like that are done 
There’s just one remedy, only one, 
A latter-day Upton Sinclairism 
Which the rest of us know as Socialism. 
Here ’s luck to the book! It will make you cower, 
For it’s written with wonderful, thrilling power. 
It grips your throat with a grip Titanic, 
And scatters shams with a force volcanic. 
Go buy the book, for I judge you need it, 
A “Spixsrer’’ said the weed was all she trusted And, when you have bought it, read it, read it. 
To take from single cursedness the sting ; - 
A lady, who inscribed herself “* Discustep,” I have been trying to discover whether H. pe Vere 
Loathed the unseemly thing. Sracpoote, who wrote Fanny Lambert, is a man or a woman. 
e bed on = ms | Mr. Fisher Unwoy, who, as the publisher of the book, ought 
An “Gms Suge.” hunt the me | flighty, to know, refers to the author as Mr. Stacroote. That’s one 
And asked, if women thronged the “Smokers” too, lopinion. On the other hand, the amateurishness of the 
Where (in this crimson territory) might he technique, and a certain innocence of style, convince me that 
The scheming sex eschew ? it is a woman. That is another opinion. Then, again, we 
\have the damning fact that the hero never wears evening 
dress. (Two to one on Mister.)- But Fanny Lambert her- 
self is so delightfully feminine in every word and every 
| letter, and so superior in drawing to all the men, that. . . 
\(Evens on Mister and Miss.) However, it is no good specu- 
lating (though, pace Mr. Uwe, I would risk a shilling on 
Miss); one’s duty is, rather, to congratulate the author on 
the ever-fascinating Fanny. The men are not so successful. 
Charles Bevan, for instance, is said to be twenty-three, but 
looks like thirty—-as they say im testimonials. Frank, the 
Whether the thing is really wrong or rightful, hero, hardly appears at all, and then not to much effect. 
We know not yet; but this is sure, the while— But Fanny, bless her, is there always. Mr. Fisner Unwis 
Either it is entrancingly delightful '(whom I am bound to suspect now) says that this is the 
Or else supremely vile. jauthor’s fourth book. It has the look, rather, of a first 
novel; a very promising one, but still the first. Mr., Mrs., 
jor Miss Sracpoote should have got further in technique by 
“ this time; but she—I insist on having the last word—sune, 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. hs Fisher Unwiy, will never improve upon Fanny. I raise 
The Lady of the Decoration (Hopper axp Sroventoy) is an | my glass to Fanny. 
anonymous series of letters purporting to pass from a lady | -- 
sometime resident in Japan to a bosom friend at home. It 
is, actually, one of the daintiest love stories I in a long) ' . : 
experience have read. Its peculiarity is that no formal | Tue Central News announces that “the eruption of Vesuvius 
attempt is made to deseribe or characterise the man who is| is a serious one. Five streams of lava are descending the 
loved. All we know is that his name is Jack; that the still | mountain towards Resina, Torre, Annunziata, Torre del Greco, 
young wayfarer in a foreign land, becoming a widow after a| and Bosco-Trecase.”” This allowance of a stream apiece for 
not too happy lease of married life, loved him when she left} Torre and Annunziata is a very generous one, and the 8. E. 
home, but never told her love, hoping to master it by foreign | & C. R. on their part have made an equally generous response. 
travel. Occasional subtle touches in casual letters bare her | For the convenience of tourists wishing to visit these congested 
secret to the sympathetic eye. When her correspondent | districts we have pleasure in announcing that this Company 
announces her engagement without mentioning the name of | provides five separate egresses from London, the points of 
her fiancé, she jumps at the conclusion that it must be | departure being Victoria, Holborn, Cannon Street, Charing 
Jack, a person whom every woman, looking on him, must and Cross. 
love. Of course it wasn’t Jack and all ends happily, as j 
idylls should. The story is so unobtrusively told that in| Accorpixa to The Glasgow Evening Times “The Board 
the printed volume it scarcely occupies more space than is | of Trade have issued a regulation requiring a red light to be 
here given to it. It is the row of pearls slung on a silken | shown on the rear end of each year.” This is a thoughtful 
cord of bright narrative and description, especially vivid in| idea, and obviously intended to prevent the New Year from 
observation, evidently by an eye-witness, of life in Japan | following too rapidly upon its predecessor. A similar system 
throughout the war with Russia. with the seasons would be helpful. 








Some faddist in the press first raised the question, 
When anxious of a grievance to be rid 
Hinting disease or death or indigestion 
Probable, if they did. 


The fat was in the fire. A smart “ Younc Morner” 
Urged it was chic, and womanly as well ; 
One “ Damse.”’ found it soothing, while another 
Simply abhorred the smell. 





“Farner or One” (outside the infant’s hearing) 
Vowed that no girl of his “such things” should do; 
“ Farner or Nuxe” refrained from interfering— 
Thinking it wiser to. 


“ Ewrnvstastio” called it bliss-bestowing, 
Which “ Youraru. Cyyic” stigmatised as rot ; 
And “ Tweeny Girt” was diffident, unknowing 
Whether to whiff or not. 
a & % a 
Such are the strange, reciprocative scornings, 
Such are the quaint, antagonistic views, 
That filled the papers during several mornings, 
Taking the place of news. 











Two on a Torre Annunziata. 
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CANINE CADDIES. 


Tue suggestion of Mr. 
Horace G. HutcHinson, in 
the Spectator, that dogs 
should be trained to 
“carry” on the links has 
provoked a great explo- 
sion of correspondence on 
the subject, some of which 
has ricochetted from 
Wellington Street to 
Bouverie Street. We print 
herewith a necessarily 
small selection of letters 
which have reached us on | 
this burning question :— | 





Dear Sir,—I hope that 
if dog caddies are to 
become the rule, Clubs) 
will forbid the employ- 
ment of all quadrupeds 
who are not thoroughly | 
ap to the work. For} 
instance, the idea of a} 
pug —"pugs are almost 
invariably asthmatic 
carrying a heavy hag 
containing from seven to 
ten clubs, is really quite 
too pathetic for words, 
and I do hope the 
authorities at St. Andrews 
will put down their foot 
strongly in this matter. 
For my own part I think 
that Lord Kurycussie’s 
solution of the difficulty 
is much the best. He 
never employs a caddie 
belonging to the links 
when he happens to be 
playing, butalways brings 
his own footman, which 
thus saves his pocket and 
safeguards the morals of 
the club caddies, as Lord 
Kineusste’s bunker vo- 
cabulary is so surprisingly 
strong that I have heard 
it said no dog would 


stand it without a muzzle. | 


| may mention, as a 








guarantee of my bona} 


fides, that Lady Kixaus- 


stz’s step-brother was long ago « 
to my wife’s first cousin once removed. 


Le a/ 


MW 


it 
uu 
f 





Vistreas. “Ou, GWENDOLEN, WHATEVER HAVE YOU bone!” 


” 


Gwendolen. “It’s aut rieut, Mu. I ‘aver’? URT MYSELF ! 


purpose. Personally | 
should prefer a Mexican 
mastiff, a Cuban blood 
hound, or, best of all, 
the dhole (Canis dukhu 
nensis), or wild dog of 
South-Eastern Asia. It 
is, as your readers are 
doubtless aware, of a 
deep bay colour, and is 
80) «courageous that it 
will attack even the tiger. 
My handicap is 16, but 
with a dhole, or even a 
dingo, for my caddie, | 
should not in the least 
mind tackling a seratch 
player. 
Faithfully yours, 

Wattrer Savace Repuin 


Deak Sir, In South 
Africa the practice of 
dispensing with human 
caddies has been rendered 
necessary by the shortage 
of unskilled labour and 
the fact that the coolies, 
by the terms of their 
contracts, are not allowed 
to ply for hire on the 
links. Consequently 
baboons and (in the Cape 
ostriches are largely em 
ployed for the purpose, 
and give the greatest 
satisfaction, though thie 
notorious voracity of thie 
latter occasionally in 
duces them, in moments 
of excitement, to gobble 
balls and swallow niblicks 
and other iron clubs 
For this reason the ba 
boon is, on the whole 


| to be preferred. In Natal 


a bird known as the 
Semi - Bombay duck is 


}sometimes employed as 


a fore-caddie, and, cin 
be taught to indicate 
flapping its wings and 


‘ 
y 


|standing on one leg 


respectively, whether the 


| ball is lying clear or in 











I am, yours faithfully, 


Aison AMBLER. 


Dear Sir, 


caddies. 


tee? Faithfully yours, 


A. Lecce Puuiar, M.D. 


; I = greatly taken with carried out, the mortality of the canine 
the idea of training dogs to act as species in these islands will go up by 
Perhaps some of your corre- mi 
spondents will kindly tell me whether 
they can be taught to make a tee, and | 
whether a Chow can only make a China 


mngaged {caddies fof England and Scotland will 
tamely submit to the introduction of a 
system which is designed to rob them of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds yearly ? | 
Believe me, if this ill-omened scheme is | 
good round ; 
leaps and bounds. I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
Mitcuam Lirriestone. (| 4“Fe. |} 
transition 


Dear Sir, 


difficulties. 


I am, Dear Sir, yours truthfully, 


Marinpa Ow crass. 





“ BUTCHERS,—Young man, 25, seeks » 
well up shop ; kill anything.’ 


We like this sort of spirit. 
that has made us Englishmen what we 
We like, too, the style: 
from the technicalities of 
The idea of training dogs|“ good round” and “well up shop” to 
to act as caddies is distinctly good. But | the informal bluntness and comprehen 


Daily Chronicle 
It is this 


the €asy 


Dear Sir,—Do you suppose that the! all dogs are not equally adapted for the ' siveness of the closing offer. 
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A HOLIDAY TASKMASTER. 
Birrec.! it was a baneful inspiration 
That prompted you to launch your virgin Bill 
Just as the call of Eastertide’s vacation 
Summoned us hence by sylvan vale and hill 
To have our hearts imbued 
With Spring i-cumen on in jocund mood. 


Doubtless by Battersea’s suburban breezes, 
Pacing the Pleasaunce, you were thus inspired ; 
lor there confessedly you caught those wheezes 
Which a respectful House so much admired ; 
And there the Child at play 
Kept stopping you to ask the time of day. 


Little they guessed, who put that guileless riddle, 
Not curious of the hour, but rather bent 
On seeing if the chain athwart your middle 
Secured an actual watch that really went, 
Little your victims guessed 
What schemes were brewing ’neath that natty vest.) 


Was it, I ask you, altogether gracious, 
Was it a very creditable thing, 
To set your fellow-Members this vexatious 
Holiday task, and blight the bloom of Spring, 
Throwing such heavy strains 
Upon the void of non-provided brains ? 


Was it the action of a decent pedagogue 
To nip their vernal ardour in the bud, 
And send them forth with angered heart and head agog 
To find a way to spill Apottyon’s blood ? 
(APOLLYON—so we stamp 
Mex of the opposite religious camp.) 


For now a fierce and fatal light is shed on 
The imminent campaign-—its course and goal ; 
Including that stupendous Armageddon 
Seon to be fought around the Infant's Soul; 
And every second man 
Is busy working out his counterplan. 


There is no haunt of peace, this holy season, 
But some are aed therein with heated breath 
Who call on Heaven to curse the spoiler’s treason, 
Who plot religiously your sudden death ; 
And pass the sweet Spring-time 
Whetting their dine like dragons of the prime. 


Not so with me. I go, my dear Avoustixe, 
Southward to seek an uncontentious cure, 
Some warm retreat that I may safely rust in, 
And lie at length along the eéte d'azur— 
Or make a modest coup, 
As Joseru did on No. 22. 0.8. 








THE WAG. 
A Tea-Snor Tracepy. 

Ir was in a London tea-shop ; one of those tea-shops where 
the waitresses seem to have just proclaimed martial law. 

Silence reigned, broken only by the occasional timorous 
tinkle of a tea-spoon on a marble table, where some desperado 
sought to signify that he wanted another bun. 

The attendants stood in graceful but minatory poses here 
and there, patting their back hair, or doing perpetual sums 
in their check-books. 

Opposite to me I saw an old lady, who had been to bargain 
sales, and had pathetically and for the fifth time implored 
& passing waitress to bring her a cup of tea, succumb 
under a glance such as an empress might bestow upon an 





importunate beetle that asked to be put out of its pain. All 
'round the room, in serried array, the young law clerks sat, 
like boys under the eyes of a schoolmaster, talking decorously 
of prunes and prisms, and hoping they did not seem to be 
eating too heartily. 

Lady Ciara Vere pe Vere set a boiled egg down in front 
of me. I had not ordered it, but I did not say so, for I 
am no dare-devil. I ate the egg meekly. 

Silence reigned. (I know quite well I have said this 
before, but it is nevertheless true. 

Then he came in, with springy step and cloth gaiters, and 
I knew by the gaiters, as well as by the brochures on the 
Tower of London and Madame Tvssavn’s grasped in his 
sinewy hand, that he was from the country. He was a 
splendid specimen of young English manhood, with his 
comely, full-blown face, and massive limbs; a good man to 
hounds, one of the stock that has made our England what 
it is (whatever that may be). 

Something in the way in which he ordered tea and cold 
sausages filled me with gloomy apprehension. I realised that 
in his own province he was a humorist, a wit. 

For a while all went well; but he had a roving eye. 

Suddenly I saw a strange light gleam in that roving eye, 
as he glanced at Ciara Vere ve Vere, who, half-turned from 
us, was absorbed once more in her interminable sums. 

Heavens! the man was going to be facetious! 

In the tea-shop! Here! 

Had his thoughts strayed to some merry-hearted Hebe of 
the “ Crown Hotel” at home in Sleepy Hollow ? 

I dropped my egg-spoon with a noisy clatter. My tongue 
refused to act. He leaned forward. He was going to do it. 
Heavens ! 

“T say, Miss,” he said, as he toyed with a crusty roll 
(poor fellow! no doubt the sally had furnished mirth at 
many a market ordinary), “I say, Miss, can you lend me a 
hatchet ?”’ 

The instant she turned I think he realised his mistake. 
Such a look as his face wore then I have seen on the faces 
of men who have thumped strong and angry strangers on 
the back under the impression that they were old friends. 
I have seen that look once, in the semi-darkness of an oyster 
bar, on the face of a man who had swallowed a time-expired 
bivalve. There was surprise in it,—and something more. 

She approached him douily, a Juno-like figure, and, while 
I shuddered, I could not but admire the vibrant tones of her 
contralto voice as she answered : 

“ Did you speak to me?” 

He clutched the edge of the table with both hands, leaning 
slightly forward, his parted lips frothy, and his face all gray 
and drawn. 

And then, called off by a plaintive cry for potted ham, she 
left him. 

“T will see you out into the air,” I whispered. 

He stumbled to his feet somehow, and, leaning heavily on 
iny arm, shuffled to the door, where I hailed a bus. His 
touch was like the touch of ice. 

“How was I to know!” he muttered; “how was I to 
know!” 

Do you say this never happened ? 

I believe something like it happens every day. If not, 
‘it is only because, in spite of what pessimists say, there is 
still some of that sturdy British spirit left that enabled men 
of our breed to stand up to the Old Guard at Waterloo, and, 
more particularly, to brave the awful rigours of the polar 
realms of ice. 








Commercial Candour. 


“ Hor-smr Exore, very cheap, ——'s patent, 5$ cylinder, 
very little use.”.—English Mechanic. 
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A TEMPORARY ENTANGLEMENT. 


Joa. Sedley . . 


[The Prime Minister has prcmised to receive a deputation on the subject of Female Suffrage after Easter 


- Siem H-sey C-mpp-t1 B-yy-ro y Becky Sharp . . THz Surrracette 


Daily Paper.) 
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J : Sb. 
INTRODUCTION MADE EASY. 


Tnvalid-Chair Attendant. “Ie You SHOULD HAVE A FANCY FOR ANY PARTICKLER Party, I CAN EASILY BUMP ‘EM. 











Tue hour draws nigh. 


The Cake is ready — also the champagi 
(A light, dry, wine). 


TO ONE ABOUT TO WED. 


The moments fly amain. 
tabble and guest attend the flowery 


shrine ; 
1e 


Then, Sister, ere the last sad moment goes, 
Listen, while from a brother’s faltering lips 


Drop, like essential attar of the rose, 
Two useful tips. 


If you would prosper in that married state 
Which many, | believe, have called sublime, 


ke very careful not to irritate 
At breakfast time. 


Man. is not lively at that solemn feast ; 


And Joux, whom you esteem a thing apart, 


So strange is Love) is little more than 
Or less than tart. 


triste 


Spare him your daily correspondents’ views ; 


Nor, from a paper you alone have re 


acd, 


Think to refresh him with th’ appalling news 


That someone ’s dead. 


As for those details of a household type 
That seem indigenous to married men, 


Wait till he’s half way through his morning pipe: 


Tackle him then. 


But, oh my sister, lay no wifely snares ; 


Think not to press him for a boon ; 


and don’t, 





Don't dream of getting at him unawares : 
Because you won't. 


That we will come to now. And, I should say, 
I do so with a certain lingering doubt ; 
Though, truly, if I give your Joun away, 
It’s his look out. 


If, then, you would heguile th’ unwary lad 
To his undoing, first arrange to dine 
(in his most toothsome cheer (and, shall I add, 
Some light, dry wine), 


And if, soon afterwards, you gently spring 
Your purpose on him, ’twere an easy task 
To lure him on to any blessed thing 
You choose to ask. 


Now must we go. The steeds are at the door. 
Those he my precepts, Sister. Act thereon, 
And you'll be happy. But alas, for poor, 


Poor, wretched, Jos ! Duw-Dew 





‘* All men have their Price.” 

Generar, 18, £10, Disengaged, willing to wash, strong country 
servant. Also 17, £8; print dresses and caps. Fifteen, 24, per week, 
fond of children.” —Birmingham Gazette. 

We hope somebody will give little Fifteen ajob. Eighteen, 
| who is willing to wash, and Seventeen, who can print dresses 
and caps (which sounds very clever), are sure to be snapped 
/up at once; but all that can be said for Fifteen (poor dear) is 
'that she is fond of children. Here’s to the bashful maiden ! 
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PICKING UP ACQUAINTANCES ; 


Or, Tae Travetier’s CoxversatTion a. 


alone. The Englishman is noted f 


easy to open a conversation with 


You would do well to start 
Ixy tHe Trai. 
First Methol (The Window Gambit). 


mind if I open the window slightly ?”’) 
He (if he is anything of a gentleman 
Certainly. Please do. 


dows are on this line. 


shareholder® then, 


sea. You have no bother like this witl 
windows. 


tourist, or seaside resident. In_ the 
unlikely even’ of his being none of these 
You (jocularly). I must write to the 
* Daily ” about it. 


about the “ Daily He is practi 
eally certain to agree. 


Secont Method. (An expensive one.) 

This should only .be used when all 
other devices have failed. As soon as 
your man is looking the other way pull 
the alarm signal. When the guard 
comes round, try to persuade him that 
it was the stranger who did it. If you 
are successful, thea offer to lend the 
necessary five pounds. If you are un- 
successful, then offer to borrow it. In 
either case you have a sort of claim on 
your man for at least the length of vour 


holiday. 


Third Methol. (For use with clergy- 
men only.) 

Note: Clergymen often wear gaiters. 
In this case they are either bishops or 
deans. It is wiser to assume that they 
are bishops. 

You (with a start). Oh! 

He looks up enquiringly. 

You. I beg your pardon, but did you 
happen to notice the name of that 


complete stranger and by and by to At this point a layman would throu 
make a real friend of him. The whole you out of the window. 

art lies in this: that you must not seem You. Let’s see, was it Tussy or Old! 
to force your acquaintance upon him. Br? 


You. Do you mind if I raise the 
window slightly? (If i is already up, 
you will of course change this to, “ Do you 


You (at window). Very stiff the win- 
If he is a director or shareholder in 
any railway company, he will then take 
the opportunity of explaining to you how 
good or bad this line is in comparison 
with others. If he is not a director or 
You. That's the best of being on the 


This gives him his chance should he | 
be a sailor, explorer, yachtsman, Cook's 


'| He (gruffly and in amazement). Eh? 


You then make disparaging remarks 


He. Willesden Junction. 
You.——! (Remembering his cloth). I 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


‘must apologise, Sir (or ‘My Lord’ if you | We, who were children in our time, 


© traveller mustn’t mind these little trials. | With modern infants, marvel much 


his reserve, but with tact it is always| Why, I remember how in the fall of '82| To find ourselves alive. 


a | Tvppy and I The milk they drink, I am advised, 


Must first be duly sterilised, 
Or else with seal and vow 
Labelled, to prove to every eye 
That it has been provided by 


And so on, ad infinitum. : 
' 9 RE: A non-consumptive cow. 


So much for the journey down. If| The briefest snuffle from afar 
by the time you have reached your! Proclaims the imminent catarrh, 
destination you have not picked upan| And calls for potent cures ; 
acquaintance, it is fairly obvious that | The slightest symptom of a blush 
you are not at all the tactful person we | Is followed by an eager rush 
took you for, and it is difficult to know| To take their temperatures. 
what further to do for you. You can : 
of course, at any time, try the Tobacco | About them hums a busy tribe 
Gambit--which consists in borrowing | Of doctors, ready to prescribe 
your neighbour's matches and putting| _ New simples and tabloids , 
them in your own pocket, but apart And surgeons quite prepared to ease 
from this there is not much that we| Them all of their appendices, 
can recommend. Should you, however, And eke their adenoids. 
know the profession of the particular! Ah, what a change from those old days 
man whose acquaintance you wish to) When all the world, and all its ways, 
make, various ideas will no aoubt sug And we ourselves, were green ! 
gest themselves to you. Thus: Days, when eternally sharp set 

Wr Mustasy Mey. We ate whatever we could get, 

Nor recked about hygiene. 


) 


You (suddenly and imploringly). Can 
you tell me, Sir, if you think the Ger- 
mans will defeat the Hereros ? 


2 


I recollect, when I was young, 
Once or twice thrusting forth my tongue, 
| ‘Though why I could not tell, 
You (with a pathetic dignity). I am a| And after some heroic bout, 
German (or Herero) and I have a son | Politely christened a “ blow-out,” 
(grandson, father, uncle, grandfather, I may have felt unwell. 
te. i D think he will | ~ 
ae, ecoding to what yo. think he wll vet even at that ery date 
Ri > 4 ri . . vr. . . bad . . 
eae York Sent) Wamersed in baat Serrible | Victorian microbes lay in wait 
conflict. Pity a father’s (7randfather’s, | Ss dean OA hemes 
son's, nephew's, grandson's) feelings oe ee 
: He h he a ey 7 rm — . |So, | repeat, grown wiser now, 
8 experience: - 
hy m fees you lis expertences in| T am constrained to wonder how 
the Indian Mutiny. , A 
: We managed to grow up. 


| 


Or again 


Commend the maxim “ Know yourself,” 
As conduct's safest guide ; 

| It seems a later nursery law 

| Adapts this immemorial saw 

| To “ Know your own inside.” 

' 


| 
| 
Wire Gvsacrtoes | My Ptaro’s works on yonder shelf 


You. Are youasolicitor? (This sounds 
rude, but he won't mind.) 
He. Yes. (Gives you his card. 


| Finally, it may happen that the gentle- 
man with whom you wish to converse is | 





a distinguished stranger well known to “ The slow, wise smile that round about 
‘you by sight. In these cases, particu- | His dusty forshead drily curled.” 
| larly, tact is the one essential. Tennyson. 


Says The Graphic: “The Empress 
| Dowager of Cutxa looks a well-preserved 
| woman of forty years, with . . . a high 
| forehead on which lie two bandeaus of 

To Mr. J. M. Barriz (politely offering thick and glossy black hair and two 
pouch). Perhaps‘ you might care to try | TWS of snowy teeth, which give her 
this? It’s the “Josephine” Mixture. smile a charm of exquisite expression. 

lhe contrast of the black hair and snowy 
To Mr. Justice Dartise (handing | teeth on the same high forehead must 
evening paper). Witty man, PLowpey.|indeed make her smile all that The 


To Mr. Josern CHampertaix (chaff- 
ingly). Now, now, what's all this I hear 


‘about Tariff Reform ? 





station ? 











Seen his last ? Graphic claims for it. 









GUIDE. care to risk it), but that was where 1| And who, though something past our 
Tue specimen dialogues below are | had to alight. prime, 
intended for those unlucky persons who| He. The next stop is Aberdeen. | Still healthily survive, ; 
are compelled to take their holiday You. Tut tut! But there! An old | Must often, when we come in touch 
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THE HEALTH AWD BEAUTY EXHIBITION AT THE CRAFTON. 
(Report by Mr. Punch's Speeial Commissioner.) 
To THe Eprror, 

When, Honoured Sir, in obedience to your commands, I 
went to this highly interesting Exhibition, it was, I confess, 
less with any idea of exercising my critical faculties than with 
the faint hope that I might pick up a secret or two which might 
enable me ec msiderably to improve my pers mal appearance. 


I sat on one of the gilt-backed chairs, affecting to be 
absorbed in my Catalogue—-but in reality I was feeling 
rather shy. I was the only male visitor in the whole 
Exhibition, and I had a deadly fear that someone might 
come up and invite me to have my face cultured. But 
either they considered me a hopeless case, or else they saw— 
well, anyliow, they left me severely alone. 

As I studied the Catalogue I came upon the photograph of 





For, after all, one never knows. It may have been morbid 
fancy, but I thought the keeper of the wicket, after reading 
the words “ Representative of Punch,” on the Press ticket I 
presented, hesitated slightly. Perhaps he thought I had not | 
come there in quite the right spirit. , , However, he | 
gave me the benefit of the doubt, and even tore off a corner 
of my ticket in exchange for a free Catalogue. 

At the foot of the stairs I was greatly impressed by a noble 
group of white satin corsets, exhibited by Madame Horvyerr & 
Cie. The modelling of these I thought quite masterly, 
though the drawing is perhaps a trifle “tight” here ‘and | 
there. Further on I was even more struck by a “ Plastic 
Bust,”’ No. 48, deseribed in the Catalogue as “a normal form, | 
compressed by a belt and showing the arm-—-wonderfully 
pliant and human.” It might have been even more normal 
and human had not the artist left off just where the difficulties 
begin —at the base of the neck. As it was, it seemed to me 
a little lacking in expression. I trust it is not hypereritical 
to dwell upon so trifling a defect, but it is honestly what | 
felt, about it. 

On entering the Long Gallery I observed that the walls, 
which I had last seen covered by the works of M. Cézaxye | 
and other talented Impressionists of the French School, were | 
now hung with a selection of advertisements by various | 
contributors to the Exhibition. I desire to make no invi-| 
dious comparisons between them and their French prede-| 
their methods are necessarily so different. . But! 
this I must say, that, in my humble opinion, the designs | 
which now adorn the Gallery are more pleasing, if less 
subtle in their colour passages, while they convey a more 
direct message to the uninitiated eye. I may be wrong 
but that is my impression. 

The floor of the Long Gallery was oceupied by several | 
rows of gilt-backed chairs, which all appeared to be listening 
with polite attention (in the absence of occupants) to al 
gentleman who was performing a well-known waltz on an 
electric piano I presume as a Health Exercise, There 
were several large gramophones and an orchestrion on the 
platform as well, but none of them performed while J was in 
the Exhibition--which was just my usual luck ! 

All round the room tastefully draped stands had been 
erected, by which young ladies were seated in most becoming 
Paris confections. It rather reminded me of a Charity | 
Bazaar, except that none of them invited me to put in for a| 
raffle, or have my future revealed by a performing poodle. 

I seemed to have chosen a time—it was about 12.30—when 
nothing very exciting was going on. There was a big 
camera on a stand, apparently about to take a photograph of | 
a stall on which samples of asses’ milk were displayed, which | 
would have been interesting to watch if it had ever taken it 

only it didn’t. 

Perhaps I might have secured a portion of Health and 
Beauty by taking a glass or two of asses’ milk—but, to be| 
perfectly frank with you, Sir, | hadn’t the common manly 
courage to go up and ask. I was afraid that the young lady 
who presided over that restorative might be unpleéisantly 
personal if I did. I know now that this fear was quite 
groundless. Probably she would have been most polite. If 
[ had mentioned that [ was a representative of Mr. Punch, she 
might even have given me a glass of asses’ milk gratuitously. 
But I let the chance escape me. 


cessors 











a lady well-known in Society, under whose portrait was a 
note that filled me with awe and admiration. It informed 
ine that at this lady’s house the Organiser of the Exhibition 
had once judged at a Baby Show “at which all the Babies 
were either the children or grandchildren of Members of the 
Peerage.” I thought of the iron nerve, the rigid impartiality, 
and the consummate tact that must have been required to 
award the first prize without regard to strict social precedence, 
and I no longer wondered that this Exhibition should have 
been so successfully organised. 

Presently I really thought a performance of some kind was 
about to begin. A young lady in a white knitted jersey, 
black knickerbockers, tan-coloured stockings, and gymnasium 
shoes suddenly tripped into the gallery, and was saluted with 
a round of faint applause from an apparently susceptible 
young coloured gentleman in a corner. 

But nothing came of it; she had merely stepped in to talk 
to another young lady at one of the stands. It may have 
been on the subject of Physical Development, but the discourse 
was of a purely private and confidential nature. 

I felt, Sir, that you had not sent me there to sit in idleness 
on a gilded chair all the time; that I must be up and doing. 
Accordingly | pulled myself together, and went round the 
stands, conscientiously making notes. If I have unconsciously 
fallen here and there into the jargon of the Art Journalist, 
you will kindly put this down to the associations of the 
Grafton Galleries. 

First I should mention Mrs. Ipa C. Tarriiy’s (I think this is + 
the lady’s name—-but have mislaid my Catalogue) delightful 
“ Pink Lotion for Concealing Blemishes of the Skin,” at Stand 
No, 7, a charming composition with a liquid quality of 
pigment that produces an effect as decorative as it is delicate 
in treatment. 

The same artist's “‘ Skin Food,” though in a more restrained 
gamut, gives perhaps an even larger sense of accomplishment, 
while a third study, “A Pimple Pill,” compels attention by 
its admirable directness, rare mastery of values, and sheer 
forcefulness of statement. 

I can also commend “ Nurse Wadham’s Eareap,” described 
in the Catalogue as “a useful invention for keeping children’s 
ears in their proper place,” and, 1 should say, simply in- 
valuable to the parents of all little pitchers. ° Another 
invention that took my fancy mightily was a “ Baby’s Play- 
ground,” a neat littke wooden pen, about five feet by two 
and a half, in which the little tot can play at being a pig or 
a rhinoceros, according to the range of its imagination. 

If I could only have held out till eight p.m. I should have 
heard a lady lecture on “ Beauty in the Middle Ages.” But 
it was getting very near my lunch time, and | really did not 
feel equal to sustaining exhausted nature for another seven 
hours on Skin Food and Asses’ Milk, even though encouraged 
at intervals by Demonstrations of Physical Culture and 
Exercises, records by the Gramophones, and performances 
on the Orchestrion and Electric Piano. 

I know, Sir, that you are a stern, not to say harsh, despot 
—hbut I felt that even you would not require this of me. 
So I softly and silently stole away—not a bit more beautiful 


| (at least, so far as I can perceive at present) than when I 


came in ! 

On reaching home, a pink leaflet fluttered out of my 
Catalogue. It was a ballot-paper entitling me to vote for 
“the Handsomest Man, the Prettiest Woman, and the Loveliest 
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TRIALS OF A_GENTLEMAN RIDER. 


DirFicuLt position oF LitrLe Spinks (HAVING HIS FIRST RIDE IN PUBLI , WHOSE RIDING INSTRUCTIONS ARE ON NO ACCOUNT TO GET 


IN FRONT TILL OVER THE LAST FENCE, ALL THE REST OF THE FIELD HAVE FALLEN EARLY IN THE RACE. 








Child ” in a collection of photographs in the Lobby which | 
never even noticed ! 

Mine might have been the casting vote! I had had the 
rivilege of officiating as a second Paris, and in my blindness 
had neglected the priceless opportunity. And now—the 
bitter irony of it!—it 1s too late—too late ! 

Unless, of course, you insist upon my returning to the 
Galleries and awarding the apple. But no, Sir, something 
tells me there is a softer side to your nature somewhere—you 
will not do that! In fact, now I come to think of it, you can't. 
Because the Exhibition closed last Saturday. F, A. 





GIVING THEMSELVES AIR. 


[The District Railway now advertises “pure a‘r” os one of it 
attractions. 
O Mareate, we Il seek thee no longer ; 
No more will we spend, 
O Southend, 
Sad weeks on thy shingle 
Where niggers commingle 
With trippers of curious blend. 
No more will my boys fish for conger, 
No longer be found 
Burnt and browned— 
They ‘ll spend their vacations 
At various stations 
Along the “ pure-air”” Underground 








What excellent programmes I'll make them ! 
One day they ‘Il repair 
To Sloane Square, 
A health-resort which is 
Well-known for the riches 
Of purest ozone in its air. 
To Farringdon Street [ will take them, 
And Blackfriars too 
They shall do ; 
The Aldersgate breezes 
Shall cure them of sneezes, 
And fill them with vigour anew. 


And if they should chance on a break-down, 
No need to complain 
Of the train, 
Though we're kept without warning 
From midnight to mornin 
Between Cannon Street and Mark Lane. 
A strap makes an excellent shake-down, 
And the air is so rare 
That we swear 
By the line that arranges 
Salubrious changes 
At such a ridiculous fare. 





‘G= incubator, 50-egg size; all fittings complete; owner getting 
larger.” — Lady. 
It is wonderful how soon one grows out of an incubatoy. 
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CURTAIN-RAISERS. 


‘rtraet from thel a correapondence : AT THE LAST MOMENT SOMETHING WENT WRONG WITH THE URTAIN, AND W 1AD TO DO W 0 
I Ethel pond. 7 - { E HAD TO DO WITHOUT 
! But THe Reecror EXPLAINED MATTERS TO THE FRONT ROW AND THEY CAME TO THE RESCUE NoBLYy! 


ONE Ir WAS AWFU! 








Some of them composed romances Can it be that even maidens, 
Dealing with the ruptured link When they hit without the glove, 


THE @YNIC IN SKIRTS, 
Suggested by the recent increase of hostile! Others, cheated of her kisses, Use like us the cynic cadence 
criticism passed upon the modern male (Like ArRCHILOCHUS) were Coarse As a balm for blighted love? 
Wuen of old Anruxa flouted Hoping the presumptive Mrs. Dare we ask if, when in wrath her 
Some ineligible flame, Corypon would feel remorse. Devastating comments flow, 
Or the lips of Cena pouted Aramiyt, like the author, 


Now behold the balance shifted 
(‘HLok stoops to white and black ; 
Every day our hair is lifted 


, . ale: By some feminine attack ; , . . 
But an admirable balsam oo _ The Leicester Guardian has succeetled 
' lartarus has no Erinnys 


Was to take it out in rhyme! More severe than “Lady Ann in the difficult task of making even 
Jones sustaining from Corina | Earning periodic guineas “Society Chat” ree a Ina column 
Compound fracture of the heart For = diststhe on Man. with this title it informs its readers that 
Ridieuled the lady in a ra Miss ELLEN Terry w ill celebrate her jubilee 
Monograph called Cupid's Dart ; Muse! (the sister we require is by playing in the “ Shakespearian comedy 
Gentlemen. in fact. who rated Erato)—oblige and say 1 Winter's Sale.” This is an excellent 
Life and love as hollow wrecks. Why beneath the veil of “ Iris title for a play which contains the well 
Formerly excogitated Or the nom de querre of “* May,” known line “A snapper-up of uncon- 
Setives on the faithices sex Woman deals in Jeremiads sidered trifles.” We understand that 
Aimed at us and wholly un Mr. Oscar Ascue will play Robinsonio 
Daily Puvisis by her fancies | Dreamt of by the harmless Dryads land Miss Exes Terry will take the part 
Drove dejected swains to ink ; Who occurred in Stanza One. of Snelgrovia. 


\t. the proffer of our name, Suffers from an early blow ? 
Bitter seemed (if one recalls em) 


Those reverses at the time, 
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THE RELIGION OF EMPIRE. 


Scnoot-Inspector Puycn. “ WHAT! EMPTY BENCHES! 
Heap-Mistress Briraswua. “ WELL, YOU SEE, ATTENDANCE AT THE CLASS IS OPTIONAL, AND 
THEY PREFER PLAYING ROUND THE PARISH PUMP.” 


—-— 
—- —_—-— 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED From THE Diary or Tory, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 9. 

‘‘T know too well what you haveall come 
here for to see,” said Samr Avucusttye, 
looking round the thronged Assembly 
gathered in anticipation of introduction 
of Education Bill. “A reed shaken by 
the wind, withering and trembling in 
those icy blasts of sectarian difference 
which more. than anything else nip the 
buds of piety and reverence.” 

If that actually described the expecta- 
tion of the audience, it was agreeably 
disappointed. Position one of singular 
difficulty for a new Minister. Not only 
was he making his first appearance in 
charge of a measure. There had fallen 
to his lot the most difficult of all, a fire- 
brand of a kind which, at earlier epochs, 
had shaken, if not rent, powerful Minis- 
tries. The ordeal of an unofficial Member 
making his maiden speech is sufficiently 
severe. For a new Minister mtroducing 
his first Bill it is overpowering. 

Mr. G. left it on record that when 
first returned to the House he never 
ruse to take part in debate without 
strengthening himself by utterance of a 
silent prayer. The Mewper ror Newark 
in time got over that feeling of shyness. 
But the habit marks in striking manner 
the appalling situation... With due 
regard to the Conscience Clause and 
the hour of the afternoon, Avcustine, 
serted on the Treasury Bench waiting 





THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY 


his turn, probably refrained from re- 
ligious exercise. However it be, save 
for an added pallor to a countenance 
never rudely rubicund, there was no 
sign of embarrassment. 

He began in characteristically light 
vein, chaffing occupants of the Treasury 
Bench upon whom, when he was last in 
the House, he was “accustomed to gaze 
with feelings in which amazement, 
amusement, and admiration struggled 
for the mastery.” 
Unembarrassed 
himself, he at the 
outset put his audi 





ence at ease, enab 
ling them to con 
centrate their atten 
tion upon the im 
portant, intricate 
scheme it was his 
task to expound. 
While occasionally 
flashing corusca 
tions of humour in 
the dark crypt of 
provided and un 
prov ided schools he 
avoided the fatal 
error of flippancy. 

One of the most 
effective touches in 
an address an hour 
and a half long was 
the confession that 
on Saturday he re- 
paired to Battersea 
Park to meditate 
its arrangement and 
coin some of its 
SEEM. phrases, 


IN CHARGE OF 





A pencil snapshot of a brilliant Minister receiving universal congratu- “ The place,” he 
lations on a masterly, lucid, and humorous speech. remarked, in one 
(Rt. Hon. A-g-st-ne B-rr-ll.) of his delightful 








roe Bapy, 


parentheses,” simply swarms with child 
ren, all animated by one desire, namely, 
to ascertain the time.” 

The House delighted in this picture 
drawn with quick, graphic touch, such 
as Pow May was wont to use— the 
Minister for Education seeking out a 
quiet place wherein to walk and con 
over lis speech, his meditation repeated] 
broken in upon by the children whose 
welfare filled it, coming up with shrill 
enquiry, “ Please, Sir, what is the right 
time ?” 

The Bill will, after fashion inherent 
in its kind, be battled over with that 
fierce animosity which marks religious 
controversy since the Crusades. There 
can be only one opinion of a speech 
masterful in command of its subject, 
perfect in lucidity, delightful in uncon 
ventionality. 

Business done. edueation Bill 
brought in and read first time. 

Tuesday night. Members absent this 
afternoon ran the risk of coming back 
towards seven o'clock to find the whole of 
the business appointed up to Easter run 
through, and the shutters put up for 
the holidays. First order of day was 
second reading of Workmen’s Compen 
sation Bill. This seemed to promise 
prolonged debate. Hardly expected to 
see it through at morning sitting. But 
House in strictly business mood. No one 
disposed to delay the Bill, much less to 
throw it out. Honest endeavour to im 
prove it could be made only in Com 
mittee. Therefore let us pass second 
reading without speeches unnecessary 
in number or in length. 

This accomplished with two hours in 
hand and a score of other Government 
Bills to deal with. Forthwith got into 
Committee on a Post Office Bill. The 
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Bench,” said the Memper For Sark, “I 
recall a seene in India where I came 
upon a fakir lying on a bed of spikes, 
his back protected by gauziest of gar- 
ment?. tere we have a scholarly recluse, 
above all a man of peace, his adminis- 


‘tration of a great Empire resting on a 


WHO RESTS ON Bayonets, 


(Rt. Hon. J-hn M-rl-y.) 


third order was Open Spaces Bill, an | 


accident accountable for the strange 
dilemma that followed. The title catch- 
ing the Speaker's eye, created irresistible 
yearning for fresh air and opportunity 
for stretching his legs. Been in the 
Chair for three hours. Post Office Bill 
sure to take at least an hour in Com- 
mittee. Why not go forth in search of 
Open Spaces? Hampstead Heath too far 
off. But Battersea Park, favoured resort 
of peripatetic statesmen in charge of 
Education and other Bills, within measur- 
able distance. 

Speaker not been gone five minutes 
before Post Office Bill was rushed 
through Committee. 

* Question said the “HAIRMAN, 
“that I report this Bill to the House.” 

That meant that the Speaker was to 
be brought back to Chair. But where 
was the Speaker? Messengers went off 
in haste, but did not return even at 
leisure. CainMan or CowMIrrees stood 
at Table waiting to make his report to 
the Speaker. “He cometh not,” Mr. 
Emmorr said. 

Appalled silence fell over the House, 
broken presently by alarmed whispering. 
Actually the interregnum lasted only 
five minutes. It seemed a week. At 
length there was a bustle behind the 
Speaker's Chair. Silence fell as Mem- 
bers watched the right hon. gentleman 
hastily enter, his wig slightly awry, and 
over his flowing gown the ebullient 
air of Open Spaces. A hearty cheer 
welcomed his presence in the Chair. 
He, happily ignorant of the irregularity 
of his headdress, preserving a gravity 
designed to intimate that, in spite of 
appearances, nothing out of the way had 
happened. 

Setting to work again, the House so 
rapidly ran through the remaining 
Orders that at half-past six there was 
nothing more to do but go off to dinner. 


is,” 


Business done.—Quite a lot. 

Wednesday. —- House adjourned for 
Easter Holidays. Back again Tuesday | 
week. Amongst Ministers who stay on| 
to see end of first section of Session 
is Joun Monrtey, looking a little graver 
than ever under weight of India. Not 
been much to fore since he undertook 
his strangely-mated office. That a 
matter of good omen. Happy is the 
State Department that has no annals. | 
In his one important administrative act, 
settlement of the difficulty that severed 
Curzon and Kitcnener, he was approved | 
in both camps. 

“ When I see Jony Morey on Treasury 


mattress of bayonet points.” 
Business done.—Off for the holidays. 





CHARIVARIA. 


“Tue Government wishes to be friendly 
with all,” says Sir Henry Camppert-Ban- 
wermay. If not with both our friends 
and our enemies, then certainly with our 
enemies. ae 

The Pall Mall Gazette, in a recent 
issue, referred to some labouring men 
who attempted to molest Lady Mary 
Hamitton at Eye, as “outs.” Is there 
in England no law against lése-majesté ? 


Golf caddies are now very much in 
the public eye. The education of some 
of them is certainly not all that it should 
be. “Here's an honour for us!” cried 


one of them excitedly the other day as 
he pointed to a paragraph in the paper 
headed, “ King Atroyso visits Cadiz.” 


The London Magazine contains an 
article on Ssakspeare, by Mr. Sipyery 
Lee, entitled “ The Most Popular English 
Author.” Mr. Hatt Catye thinks the 
title a misleading one. 

According to a certain beauty expert, 
“A single perfect feature constitutes 
beauty,” and those persons who only 
have one very nice eye have already 
begun to be bumptious. 

There will, we suppose, always be 
bargain-hunters. “How much is this 
little packet of pins?” asked a lady, 
the other day, at a shop where there 
was a sale. “One farthing, Madam,” 
answered the assistant. ‘ Oh, but that's 
the price when there’s no sale,” com- 
plained the lady, indignantly. 


Shopping by post is on the increase, 
and thousands of pairs of boots, it is 
stated, are sent this way every week. 
Indeed, we understand that the Post- 
master-General is to be asked to allow a 
boot to te treated as a postcard, the 
address being written on the sole. 


An individual who claimed to be the 


heaviest man in Germany has just died. 


Tue “ Private Secretary” on Troe Warratu 


| 
| 


“ D’ you know, I shall have to give the Bill a 


Thus passed the last Tuesday under good hard knock, I really shall!” 


the old Procedure Rules. 


(Mr. C. F. G. M-st-rm-n.) 


_are still extant. 


Still, a good many fairly heavy Germans 


For vulgar ostentation, commend us 
to the American smart set. Among the 
presents received by a recently wedded 
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A SLIGHT MISUNDERSTANDING. 
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(Under the new regulations, candidates for nomination for the Navy have, among other things, to appear before a Board of Exam‘ners 


and answer various questions.) 


Old Admiral. “ Wiat ANIMALS FaT GRASS?” 
Old Admiral (helpfully). ‘“‘Wett, come, Horses FaT GRASS, FOR INSTANCE, Don’t THEY?” 


Candidate (with great relief 


“On, Anruars ! 


I THOUGHT YOU SAID ADMIRALS | 


[Long pause. 
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couple were a couple of massive gold 
bowls, and, when they left to spend 
their honeymoon in Europe, they took 
these with them for use in rough 
weather. 

The gardening season is now in full 
swing, and we have received the follow- 
ing letter :—-“‘Dear Sir,—About a year 
ago our little dog Fluffy got hold of an 
old slipper of mine, oni baried it in the 
far end of the garden. Judge of the 
surprise of Mrs. P. and myself this 
morning, when, on visiting the spot, we 
found a bcot tree in full blossom.” 





From The Torquay Directory: “ Advertiser 
would like to take a dog out (Torquay) for daily 
exercise. 

We recommend advertiser to call at 
houses where bulldogs are kept loose, | 
taking care to leave the gate open behind 
him. This should give the gentleman | 
enough exercise. He can please himself 
as to Torquay or not. 


NOTES. 


xp ‘THINGS, 


SOCIOLOGICAL 
Mex, Women 


Accorptxa to Wititaw or Wrkenam 
“manners makyth man.” We are not 
surprised to hear that this person lived 
in the Middle Ages. 

Men are the opposite of women. On 
this fact is based the dissent of man, and 
also the dissent of woman. 

Chivalry is not dead yet. The other 
day a man was observed to give up his 
seat to a lady as he was leaving his bus. 

Recent political animosity has brought 
out the truth of the proverb “ Mud will 
tell.” 

“ Like as we lie,” as the Roman Augurs 
said with a mutual smile. 

The middle-aged should remember 
that half a loaf is better than no exercise. 

Those who recommend the simple life 
have usually failed at the complex. 

Genius is an infinite capacity for 
taking pleasure. 

Life is the only thing worth living. 


Society consists of two classes, the 
upper and the lower. The latter culti 
vates the dignity of labour, the former 
the labour of dignity. 





> 
THE SIMPLE LIFF. 
THere is a road to earthly bliss : 
The secret would you know ? 
Five words contain it: it is this: 
Kat little, and eat slow ! 
Or would you that your lot should be 
Celestial happiness ? 
‘Tis but a question of degree : 
Eat slower still---an1 less ! 





One Crowded Hour of Glorious Life. 

“Here in Bombay,” says The Daily 
Mail, “these conditions of life are em 
phasised ... Economy of means usually 
begins with economy of space. Nine 
tenths of the Hindu population live in 
one room.” The Black Hole of Calcutta 
was nothing to this, 
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HORNY HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 

A ure piqued by the suggestion 
that they are capable of thinking only 
parochially, and a little stimulated by 
the visit of the Chinese inquirers to this 
country, and a good deal excited by the 
prospect of a long holiday, the Labour 
Party, it is said, are organising an ex- 
pedition to the Colonies (if there are such 


places) during the summer recess. The | 


tour is to be under competent supervision, 
but each man will be his own Columbus. 

A forecast of the party’s adventures 
has Keen atte mpted 


Exprepirio’s To Discover THR CoLoNTES, 
Seuuver, 1906. 

What can he know of Empire who only West 
Ham knows?” 

Lugust 11. Visit of the whole party 
to the Treasury to draw their salaries in 
advance £300 a year plus overtime. 
Treasury refuses to give anything. ——— 
Mr. THorne offers to take off 5 per | 
cent. for cash. Mr. Kem Harpie, | 
in despair, sends round the deer-| 
stalker among the crowd and} 
collects eighteen and threepence. 

The Party move on to Mr. Rep- | 
wonn'’s lodgings, hoping for help, 
but find that he has gone to Ire 

land, and are in despair, when a | 
cheque comes from Mr. CHamper- | 
LAIN, with best wishes for a 
happy voyage. Labour rapture. 

August 12. —-Mass meeting in 
Hyde Park. 
by leaders of Labour Party 
Mr. Kem Harore, Mr. Saackut 
ron, Mr. Wits, Crooks, Mr. Wit. 
THorxne, Mr. Pru. Sxvownen. Pre- | 
sentation of locks of hair to 
admirers in ease the heroes fall 
to the unknown perils of the Colonies 
giants, pygmies, lions, tigers, snakes, 
okapis, diplodoci, &e. “Auld Lang 
Syne,” hands being joined all the way 
from the Marble Areh to West Ham 
pump. In the evening torehlight proces 
sion to Battersea to break Mr. Burns's 
windows 


Farewell speeches 


August 15 Departure from Tilbury 
Docks on The I’ram, purchased for the 
oceasion from Dr. Naxsen and _ fitted 
for her perilous expedition with every 
thing a Labour Member could want on 
a voyage of discovery— from red _ ties 
to elephant rifles. 

August 14 to September D. Prayers 
for terra-firma on any terms, twenty- 
four hour day s even. 

Se ptemb r 6.—Arrival at Cape Town. 
Surprise of Labour Members at finding 
Electric 
light too and shops. Quite a number of 
white people. Panic on discovering 


houses and not mud huts. 


ling the erection of a miniature Table 
Mountain by the East India Docks 
Road. 

September 15.— Visit to Groote Schuur, 
Crom, Ruopes’s house, to break the 
windows. 

September 16.— Banquet and reception 
at Government House. Labour Members 
astonished to find evening dress, French 
cooking, and realchampagne. Expected 
shirt sleeves and Cape gooseberry. Mr. 
Keir Harpe proposes the health of the 
Governor in flattering terms, offering to 
do what he can for him if ever he should 
think of coming to England and taking 

life seriously. 

September 17.—Second visit to Groote 
Schuur, to mend broken windows. 

September 18.—-Departure for Durban. 

September 23. Arrival at Durban. 
More astonishment. No signs of ill-treated 
black slaves. No sound of groans pro- 
ceeding from lacerated Kaffirs. No 


THE TWO GRINDERS; Or, SCIENCE THE SISTER 


OF ART 


statue of Winston Cavurcnitt. Bewilder 
ment of Labour Members, who wonder 
if this really is Natal, or if they have lost 
the way. 

September 24.—Reception and ban- 
quet at Government House. Bewilder- 
ment of Labour Party on finding Natal 
| people kindly and _ intelligent, and 
| apparently pleased to welcome them. 
| September 26.—Arrival at Pieterma- 
| ritzburg. Astonishment of Labour Party 
| to find a Town Hall, churches, shops, and 
gardens. 

September 28. Discovery of Lady- 
| smith by the Labour Party. Wagon Hill 
lre-named Mount Snowden, and the 
Tugela, the Shackleton River 
| September 30.—Excursion to the Dra 
ikenberg. Mr. Witt Tuorye attacked by 
a baboon near the summit of Champagne 
|Castle, and rescued by Mr. Crooks. 

Hurried flight of Labour Party to the 
icoast. On their way they encounter 


}anism takes up 200 chapters. 





that it belongs to England, and does|Sisispi’s impi in full war paint, and 
not regret it. Mr. Crooks takes notes|failing to establish their identity 
for the improvement of Poplar, includ-!are detained and forced to take part 


in a war dance in which Mr. Kem 
Harme distinguishes himself by his 
impi-realism, 





THE SISTER-SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB. 


Dearest Dapune,—What would you 
say to your own Biancue as a literary 
woman? I’m simply obsessed with 
the idea since paying a visit to the 
Sister-Seribblers’ Club (isn’t “ obsessed ” 
rather chic? I picked it up at the Club). 
My dear, it must, be quite lovely to be 
always discussing plots and characters, 
and ealling out “I shallwse that,” when- 
ever anything striking is said. 

Lately I’ve got very pally with Lady 
Grorce Sr. Austiy, who writes over the 
signature “ A Duke's Daughter-in-Law ” 
in The Sideglancer. She's awfully clever, 
and her “Gossip” and accounts of parties 
and things are full of snap. Certainly 
she came a nasty cropper when an article 


——— of hers appeared describing mi- 


nutely a Drawing Room that had 
| been indefinitely postponed, but 
she’s lived that down, and makes 
quite a big income by her pen. 
Think, my dear, how devry, con- 
sidering Bridge-debts and milli- 
ners’ bills! Bans (Lady Grorar) 
has been a Sister-Scribbler for a 
year, and the other afternoon she 
took me to the Club to tea. It 
is in Hamilton Place, and they 
have done themselves well. Their 
| Smokeroom is deliciously comfy, 
land can give a stone and a 
beating to ours at the.Camellia. 
There was a. perfect babel in 
the Tea-room. All the Sister- 
Scribblers’ tongues seemed to 
he “the pens of ready writers,” 
as SHAKESPEARE says. Bars 
pointed out such lots of celebrities. 
Quite close to us was a group who've 
all gone into ever so many editions, and 
see themselves on railway bookstalls, and 
know the “glory and the nothitig of a 
name.” There was Mrs. Henry Dryspate, 
who writes those learned, semi-theo- 
logical novels, that you can read and I 
can't, discussing the character of hér 
latest hero, Edgar Humbore, the Church 
of England curate whose gradual con- 
version (or is it per?) to Mohammed- 
Wonder- 
ful to say, she was one of the smartest 
Sister-Scribblers present, having on ait 
unmistakable Olga Fiton’ frock, and a 
Valérie toque —while “Anno Domini” 
(Miss Jane Prescorr, for private circula- 
tion), who writes those awfully. strong, 
lurid kind of novels, that girls are. not 
supposed to read, and that poky people 
consider improper because they .don't 
understand Realism. in Art,—‘‘ Anno 
Domini,” my dear, whom one would 
expect to be smart and voyante, is 
simply the dowdiest, quietest of mice, 
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in a fearful coat and skirt, and 
specs ! 

The Duchess of Crackmaynan had tea 
with us. She's heen a Sister-Scribbler 
since her Miracle Play, The Ark, had 
arun of two nights at the Magnificent 
(those horrid critics called it drivel till | 
they found who had written it, and | 
then they did her justice and said she 
had handled the character of Noah in 
a masterly way). . 

She was simply awfully sweet. When 
I said [ longed to qualify for admission 
to the 8.-S. Club, by appearing in print, 
she told me to send something to The 
Peeress -- she knows somebody who 
partly owns it, you know. Bass looked 
a Lit spiteful, I thought; and then she 





THE LOST GRIP. 
Ir was a joy to be alive, 
When I could always see 
My Haskell, from a slashing drive, 
Go soaring off the tee ; 
When, as my lowered handicap 
Fell ever nearer scratch, 
I held my own with any chap 
In medal-play and match. 


Then foozles never made me groan; 
Then, gripping like a vice, 

I swung my club; then all unknown 
Were top and pull and slice : 

Then all my deft approaches sped 
Directly to their goal ; 

Then all my longest putts lay dead, 
Or fell into the hole. 


And what is worse, I cannot get 
| The old style back again. 
| So now with sighs and tears and frowns 
I curse the diagrams 
That cost me numberless half-crowns, 
And ah! sv many — regrettable 
comments, 





WEDDING OF THE WEEK. 
(By our Millinery Expert.) 


|THE 


| Quite the smartest wedding of the 
week was that of Mr. Joserx Biniixcs 
‘and Miss Nancy O’Harricay, celebrated 
ut St. George’s in the East on Monday 
last. The affair was of a most brilliant 
‘and interesting character, all the largest 
families of the 








asked the Duchess 
if it was true that 
she (the D.) was 
writing a roman a 
clef, in which she 
was going to give 
us all away? “No 
fear,” said the dear 
Duchess ; “if I use 
you at all, my dear, 
| shan’t give you 
away, I shall sell 
you for a good big 
publisher’s cheque. 
We're all on the 
make now, aren’t 
we ?”— Wasn't it 
smart of her? 

I was introduced 
to the famous Syst | 
VANSITTART (they | 
say the scene of 
her next romance is | 
to cover the whole | 
solar system). I 
told her I simply 
adored her books 
—(so I do, though 
I can’t quite get 
through them) — 
and that it was my 
ambition to be literary. She smiled a 
sad sweet smile—(I forgot to say that 
she had on a Liberty frock and a picture 
hat, and kept her back to the light) 
and shook her head. “Don’t be in a) 
hurry to leave the beaten track,” she 
said softly ; ‘* Fame does not spell happi- | 
ness for us women. I sometimes look 
back to the time when I was a simple | 
unknown girl, to whom the secrets of 
life and death had not yet been revealed, | 
and sigh, ‘Ah, happy girl!’” Awfully | 
sweet of her, wasn’t it? All the same, | 
it must be great fun to be a genius and | 
come out of the crowd. 

So long, my Darnye, 
Ever thine, BLANCHE, 

’.S.- 1’ ve written an account of Mrs. | 
Bos Tresyityay’s last Soap-Bubble Tea, | 
and sent it to The Peeress. I flatter | 
myself there's a good bit of snap in it. 











First Tramp. “Says 1N THIS "ERE PAPER AS ‘OW 
AND TEN HOURS A DAY, BILL.” 


The Philosopher. ‘“‘ Av, 1T'S A 'ARD WORLD FOR SOME POOR BLOKES!” 
i ’ 


SOME or 


Oh! cruel Fate that bade me look, 
On one ill-omened day, 

Upon the pictures in the book 
Of Varvoy’s hints on play! 

For, though I quickly laid it by, 
That one unlucky dip 

Into its pages made me try 
The overlapping grip. 


Now all my fingers are like thumbs, 
My club turns round and round ; 
And divots, as it downward comes, 
Fly upward from the ground. 
My Haskell skips to right or left 
A few short yards, and stops ; 
Or, with its surface deeply cleft, 
Into a bunker drops. 


And though I swear and fume and 
fret, 
My efforts are in vain ; 


THEM MILLIONAIRES WORKS EIGHT 


neighbourhood 
being lavishly re- 
presented. The 
bride, a decided 
brunette, with fea 
tures of the re 
troussé type, was 
|insinuatingly 
gowned in royal 
| blue mousseline 
| d'art with magenta 
motifs and canary 
coloured jupons 
| Her chapeau was 
| generously embel 
| lished with ostrich 
| plumes, much in 
vogue with the 
other ladies of the 
bridal party, and 
her coiffure dressed 
low, especially in 
front. The bride 
groom, who, by the 
way, is interested 
in horticulture (par 
ticularly straw 
berries when in 
season), and is 
popular in sub 
urban circles by reason of the mag 
nificent timbre and far-reaching calibre | 
of his voice, looked triumphantly dis 
tingué in a complete suit of black 
velveteen. Mr. O’Harricax, the bride's 
father, appeared in the best of spirits, 
while Mrs, Biuincs, senior, was volu 
minously gowned in purple relours with 
appliqués in white bébe ribbon. Her | 
bonnet of violet plumes was worn a | 
little to one side, the strings hanging 
untied, quite en negligé. 

A propos of foot-wear, I noticed that 
bright tan with black patent toe-caps is 
still popular, though the bride was of 
course wearing white canvas with brown | 
heels, 

After the ceremony the bridal party 
left town in a vortex of confetti, moking 
for the “ Welsh Harp,” kindly lent for 
the occasion by ite genial proprietor. 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO THE FOOD QUESTION. 


Suggested by a perusal of Mr Eustace Miles’ diary ’ 


Wuew in the Miocene epoch (or age) 
Homo Erectus appeared on the stage, 
Scorned his unkempt and quadrumanous kin, 
And modishly decked himself out in a skin ; 
When with his axehead of Dolomite flint 
He made the impervious Mastodon sprint, 
Or, catching him napping, proceeded to nail 
A convenient tree to the Mammoth his tail ; 
Food was the lodestar his labours pursued, 
All that concerned him, delectable food ; 
Pabulo-psychics, extravagant cult, 
Tricky in precept but bare of result, 
Bored an intelligence dawning but dim ; 
Feeding his face was what occupied him! 
Mons have passed but the Briton still leads 
As the primal exponent of Appetite’s needs ; 
Still with encouraging frequence obtrudes 
A faney for muscle-and-bone-making foods. 
Frenchmen, fastidious creatures, may boast 
A penchant for elegant trifles on toast ; 
Gross-feeding Teutons exploit their sublime 
Power of consuming a lot at a time ; 
Such diets amuse, but they cannot compare 
For ennobling results with the Englishman’s fare, 
The beef and potatoes, the pudding and beer, 
That ever formed part of his favourite cheer, 
The food that has fashioned his brain and his girth, 
And made him the lordliest creature on earth. 
But lo! what heretical doctrine appears 
‘To shatter the idols we've worshipped for years, 
Announcing in language both loud and diffuse 
That the diet we love is no absolute use. 
O can it be so? Were it better to turn 
From the nutriment loved of our fathers and learn 
To thrive on a menu of carrots and cheese, 
And milk and bananas and sago and peas ? 
Do the ethics of sustenance urge a blow-out 
On the tenuous bulk of the piffulent sprout, 
Or bid us our appetites freely regale 
On the sensuous turnip, the succulent kail ? 
Think it not, reader; these are but the wiles 
Of one who is out of his reckoning by Mies, 
Who is but a minion, in clever disguise, 
Of the Tariff Reformers’ pernicious emprise. 
His was the task to propound on the quiet 
The charms of a cheap vegetarian diet ; 
Theirs the nefarious scheme to complete 
With a thumping big duty on foreign-bred meat, 
And withhold by prohibitive dues from our docks 
The refrigerate lamb and the Argentine ox! 
See in this booklet, so cunningly boomed, 
The menu to which we shall doubtless be doomed 
When the pestilent gripe of Protection is laid 
On the sturdier stuffs of which Britons are made. 
What! shall the ogre of Tariff Reform, 
Failing to capture the country by storm, 
Succeed in his aims by the innocent means 
Of early potatoes and haricot beans ? 
Let no one believe it: Britannia aspires 
To exist without bulwarks, but beef she requires 
If she means her redoubtable sons to maintain 
Their permanent grip on the billowy main ! 
But hark! ‘tis the luncheon’s imperative hour : 
Hence, chill vegetarian tribe, and devour 
Your porridge and lentils: I go to partake 
Of/a flagon of ale and an underdone steak! ALGoL. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ir only Mr. Grorce R. Sims were less of a melodramatist 
and more of a psychologist his new book, Mysteries of Modern 
London (C. A. Pearson) would be fascinating and valuable 
beyond words. But his affection for the footlights is too 
strong, and the value of the book gives way to lurid colour- 
ing. Yet, even as it is, Mr. Sims makes London a very 
wonderful and perilous city, and since I have read it I have 
taken a very different view of my fellow creatures. Old 
gentlemen in ‘buses who used to be old gentlemen and 
nothing more now strike an imagination heated by Mr. Sis 
as sinister desperados. 1 doubt the sincerity of their white 
locks: | seem to see Nihilists or murderers beneath their 
benevolent smiles. I discern a blackmailer in every alley, a 
detective in every corner. I used to think of men as men: 
Mr. Sims has taught me that they are mostly women 
masquerading as such in order to preserve entail. In fact, 
London has become, since I read this book, a kind of mixture 
of the Paris of Evckye Sve and the Baghdad of the Arabian 
Nights. Nothing but a steady course of Jang Austen can, | 
feel, restore the balance 


Mistress Elizabeth Carter may have been, as Miss ALICE 
Gaussen asserts, “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom” (Situ, 
| Ecper); but diligent reading of her memoir leaves it a matter 
of faith. Her biographer, to tell the truth, has not the gift, 
certainly does not display it, of being able to pick the plums 
ont of the pudding of life. This is the sort of pudding that 
is. presented: “ Mrs. Carrer liked a number of large comfort- 
able rooms, well furnished and warmed with good fires, where 
an intelligent circle of friends met every evening. She never 
dined at home unless prevented by illness from going out. 
The chairs and carriages of her friends were always sent to 
fetch her to dinner and brought her back at ten at the latest.” 
And so on. ‘This slice cut at random will suffice to indicate 
the quality of the feast of Wit and Wisdom provided. 

Mr. Srertinc Mackintay’s Antoinette Sterling (Hutcutnsoy) 
is quite another class of memoir. He claims for his mother 
that simplicity was the keynote of her character. It is faith- 
fully reproduced in an unpretentiously told story. For 
more than a generation Antoinette Sterling literally filled a 
large place in the public eye. She was as popular off the 
concert stage as she was admired upon it. Mr. MACKINLAY, 
the constant companion of her later life, had the opportunity 
of making the personal acquaintance of many famous people, 
j and in chatty way tells many bright stories. 





| The Strange Case of Vincent Hume was simply this: that 
| he could foresee things. Parkins, the “ mathematical genius,” 

Heaven help him!, said it was all due to the Law of Permu- 
itations and Combinations, by which everything that had 
| happened before was bound to happen again. Thus, Vincent 
|had happened before (some billions of years ago); and his 


| prophecies now were merely his recollections of what he had 
|done in the early billions. If there is anything in this, then 
a billion years ago Mr. Derwenr Miatt wrote The Strange 
| Case of Vincent Hume, Messrs. EVERETT published it, and I 
reviewed it. Now I don’t know if I made myself quite 
‘clear on that occasion, so I will just say again—if Mr. 
|Miatt will let me—that his book would have been better 
\if he had either made it pure farce, or else had cut 
lout the “foreseeing” business altogether. As it is, we 
have a mixture of the supernatural, the farcical and the 
‘comedic, and we never quite know where we are. Mr. Miati 
'ean do farce well, as the “Chrissy” and “ Alfred” chapters 
show ; and he might have made a very amusing book of this. 
In any case there are some quite happy touches in it—as I 
pointed out a billion years ago. 
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AFTER THE SIXTH REJECTION BY 


The Prodigal. “Wertt, Dad, were I AM, READY TO GO INTO THE OFFICE TO-MORROW, 


THE R.A. 


l’vVE GIVEN 


UP MY STUDIO AND PUT ALL MY 





SKETCHES IN THE FIRE.” 
Fond Father. “'Tuat’s ricut, "Aro. 


Goop tap! 


Your ‘art’s IN THE RIGHT PLACE, AFTER ALL!” 








THE BEST BEST. 

A few extracts from the catalogue of the 
George. Washington Seed Company. 
Peas. 

Marvel of Mudshire. 
A perfect pea. The handsomest and 
earliest ever raised. Height varies 
from 6 inches to 6 feet. Requires no 
staking if it only grows 6 inches. 

Champion of Clodbury. 
Similar to above but better looking, 
and three weeks earlier. Cannot be 
surpassed. 

Eyeopener. 
Unsurpassable. Possesses all thie 
merits of the “ Marvel” and “ Cham- 
pion” without their defects. Very 
chirpy on the haulm. 

Sprinter. Beans. 
The runniest of all the runner family. 
Will cover the side of a model dwell- 
ing in a fortnight. Climbs up its 
own strings. 


Walkup. 
Won the championship belt last year. 
Should be sown in. brickbats to 
restrain its luxuriant growth. 

Little Tich. 
Marvellous dwarf variety. Invisible 
in the dark. Must be gathered with 
the aid of field glasses or beanoculars. 


Rougenoir. Beer. 
The darkest, deepest reddest, roundest, 
richest, fleshiest, firmest, finest, beauti 
fullest beet ever unbeaten. 

Mrs. Bouncer. 
A great improvement on the above. 
Foliage often mistaken for orchids. 

si m 

Pillar Box. Carrots. 
A long-drawn-out, thin, genteel type 
of carrot. Pleasing vermilion hue, 
shading off into delicate orange. In 
valuable for table decoration. 

Combination. T'ursips. 


Indispensable with boiled mutton. 


Can be used as radishes in its early 
stages. 
Ciganticus. Marrow. 
Attains prodigious proportions. War 
ranted to fill two columns of The 
Daily Telegraph any day during 
the silly season. Fine for Harvest 
Festivals. 
Nosegay. Ontons. 
The springiest Spring onion ever 
sprung. Packed in three grades, 
mild, medium, and full. The latter 
is a most affecting variety; will bring 
tears to the eyes of the stoniest-hearted 
cook. 








“A Freak or Natvre.—Mr , farmer 
has in his possession a foal, which first saw 
daylight this week, that is without eyes or any 
provision for eyes, the skull-bone being solid 
throughout.” —Lynn News. 

Tuat fine journalese phrase “ first 
saw daylight” gives a picturesqueness 
to an otherwise bald and unconvincing 
narrative. 
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THE OFFICE PAIN. 


(With apologies to “ The Office Window” in 
“ The Daily Chronicele.’’) 


“Dany Cortical” Orrice, 
Wednesday morning. 


Mr. Sarcent’s pictures this year, the 
“ Office Pain” is informed, are likely to be 
of peculiar interest to Rome, for the 
illustrious American artist has success- 
fully lured more than one Cardinal into 
his famous brocaded chair, while his 
rapid but brilliant sketch of the sacristan 
of the Pro-Cathedral at Westminster is 
considered by connoisseurs to be beyond 
praise. The arrangements for her 
wedding unfortunately made it impos- 
sible for Princess Ewa to give the required 
sittings, nor has the Pore or the Duke of 
Norroik sat lately, but it is doubtful if 
anything finer than Mr. Sarcent’s study 
of Monsignore X-——- has been seen since 
the world was dazzled by his Mrs. 
Charles Hunter. 

ee 

The mention of Princess Ena may 
serve as an excuse to the present writer 
for recording a conversation recently 
overheard on a workmea’s car. “ They ’re 
makin’ a bloomin’ kick-up about this ’ere 
Princess Ewa’s marriage. °’Oo’s the toff 
she 's goin’ to marry ? ”’—‘ Oh, I dunno,” 
replied his mate, blowing a cloud of 
smoke from his well-blackened clay. “I 
suppose 'e'll be Prince Eno some day.” 
Verum sal was the present writer's un- 
spoken comment, as he pondered over 


this fruity retort. 
is a 


not be generally known,” 


“Tt may 
writes J. O'L., “that there was an 
‘Office Pain’ long before any of the pre- 
sent staff of The Daily Colical were 
born, if that was possible. An enter- 
prising sixpenny Daily that was pub- 


lished in London in 1708-11, and may | 
have been one of Deror’s many journal-| 
istic enterprises, had two columns of | 


paragraphs every morning entitled 
‘The Office Pain,’ devoted largely to 
anecdotes and personalia. 
the present ‘ Pain’ very closely, but was 
less’ severe, in that it drew the line at 
verse.” 
tory, like the paragraphist, repeats 
itself. For instance the present writer 
distinctly remembers making the same 
side-splitting jokes on the Income Tax 
every year since 1896. 
@ 0 

The recurrence of Primrose Day once 
more focuses attention on the meteoric 
career of that charlatan of genius, Ben- 
jamin D’Israzur. His biography of 
course ought to have been written by 
Lord Rosesery, if only because of his 
family name — nomen, omen. As the 
resent writer once remarked to the late 
Master of Balliol at a bump supper: 


® 


It resembled | 


It is very odd how often his-| 


“Dizzy’s emblem ought not to be a 
primrose; it should be a Jerusalem 
artichoke,” and Dr. Jowerr—whose 
christian name also was BewJaMin 

affably chirped back “ Quite so, quite 
so.” Mr. Mowypexny, the official biogra- 
pher, wasa favourite pupil of Dr. Jowert’s, 
as sufferers from the “ Office Pain” will 
remember, and once sat next the present 
writer at a dinner given by the Quill- 
drivers’ Club to celebrate the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the invention of 


blotting-paper. 
eos 

The “ Office Pain” is, as its readers 
must be only too conscious, morbidly inte- 
rested’ in the origin of phrases. Take 
“Rats!” for example. When did “ Rats” 
first come to be used as an expletive signi- 
fying Jam satis? Various theories have 
been put forward, among them a very 
ylausible one associating the term with 
lamelin town in Brunswick, where the 
pied piper (who, as a Cockney critic once 
remarked to the present writer, on the 
knifeboard of a ‘bus, really was “ un- 
pied”) performed his great feat. Other 
authorities give this usage of the word 
an American parentage. It doesn’t much 
matter; it has given the present writer 
a paragraph anyway. 

eee 

The “ Office Pain”’ is often asked, “ Is 
it right to say ‘Cardinal PeLiecrini sus- 
tained a broken leg?’” No doubt the 


present writer would hesitate to con- 
demn it as an unpardonable solecism. 
Personally he would prefer to say “ Car- 
dinal Pettecrixi sustained a fracture of 
the right (or left) leg;” or better, “ We 
| deeply regret to learn that the venerable 
Cardinal Petiecrint recently met with a 
'severe accident which will prevent his 
| taking walking exercise for six weeks.” 
eee 
Tue GENERALISER. 

[“ Every sailor brings home a parrot 
|‘ The Office Pain,” April 20.) 
THE sweeping statement to commit 

Is very tempting to the Press, 
But they can do too much of it, 

As I wit 


ness. 


For I have known one jolly Jack 
Who had no bird—nor jay, nor daw, 
And one who came from Sarawak 
With a mac- 
A. W. 





Vide 





Two (poor) souls with but a single 


“ Arrirep,” says The Devon and Exeter 
Gazette, “in a costume of navy - blue 
cloth coat and skirt relieved with white, 
and with a straw toque to match, the 
bride and bridegroom left by the 
5°14 p.m. train for London.” 








| 
i 
| 
| 





EXAMINATION PAPER FOR 
CRICKETERS. 1906. 
Time offered for paper—Sizx Months. 


1. Do you think that cricket should be 
taught during working hours in public 
elementary schools, provided that seven- 
elevenths of the children’s parents ex- 
press a wish that such instruction should 
be given ? 

i. State any points of contrast and 
comparison between Witrrip and Ceci. 
Raopes, ALec and CampBELL-BANNERMAN, 
Arwno_p (MatrHew)and Arwoip(Worcester- 
shire). 

i. If a pair of spectacles cost 3s. 6d., 
and two blobs equal a pair of spectacles, 
how many single eyeglasses can a mono- 
colist like Mr. CaamBeriaw get for 11d.? 

tv. Do you consider that the opinion 
of twenty-five thirty-sevenths of the 
spectators should overrule the decision 
of the umpire? And if so, what pro- 
visions would you make to insure the 
spectators polling early ? 

v. How would you distinguish Kxienr 
from Day? and do you think that there 
is any similarity between R. A. Durr 
and Pium Waryer ? 

vi. What suggestions can you make to 
prevent any county match from being 
drawn? (Answers tothis question must 
be limited to 25,000 words.) 

vu. Why haven’t you written a book 


locution is somewhat bizarre, but the| upon cricket? and if you have, why ? 








NOM DE RICHES. 
Permit me to narrate herewith 
The history of Wittiam Suytue, 
The only son of Wixutam Samira. 


The point at once arises, “ why th— 
—E dickens You shall hear 
the pith 
(Have patience) of the tale of Swyrue. 


He was a clerk and all his kith 
Were clerks: his father was a tithe- 
Collector. Then his name was Swmitu. 


He had a friend who came from Hythe, 
(Of course it may have once been Hyth) 
A wealthy man, and fat, and blithe. 


His riches were indeed no myth. 
He made a will and died and by th— 
-E will he left his wealth to Surrn. 
& & & 
The latter told me once “ he’d writhe 
Beneath a common name like Surru.” 
(Remember please his name is Smyrue.) 


co 





Extremes Meat Again. 

“Two Comme Pups, good breed, over 
distemper; also Counter, Sausage and 
Filling Machines, Scales and Weights.” — 
Derby Daily Telegraph. 
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Young Softroe (who is trying to pick up bargains in Polo Ponies 


KNow.”’ 


Trish Coper. “ AND WASN'T THAT PHWAT I WAS TELLIN’ YE Now! 


ISN'T THAT THE VERY WAN HE ’S RESTIN’ NOW 


- 
ECONOMY OF LABOUR. 


“NICE 


THat 
BE WANTIN’ UT?” 


AGAINST THE TIME HE ‘LL 


’S A LITTLE Horse THAT'S ALWAYS GOT A LEG 


Lo q Fees 


/ 


Pory, BUT SEEMS INCLINED TO REST THAT FORELEG, DONT YoU 


TO SPARE, SURE, 








ACTING UP TO THEIR REPUTATIONS. 


[Sir Tottemacne Sivcrair, the musical 
baronet, of late years has presented a large 
number of workhouses with gramopliones.” 
Daily Chronicle, April 12.) 

Mr. Stoney Leg, the eminent Shak 
spearologist and biographer, who is re- 
nowned for his extremely fastidious 
taste in literature, has presented the 
Library of the City of London School, 
of which he is a distinguished alumnus, 
with a complete set of the novels of Miss 
Marte Corettiand acopy of the 7'ruth, Wit, 
and Wisdom of Mr. ALGERNON ASHTON. 

Mr. Joun S. Sarcent, R.A., the eminent 
painter, whom Mr. Comstock, of. New 
York, has christened the Transatlantic 


Titian, has generously presented the 
Duke of York’s School in Chelsea with 
a magnificent collection of oleographs 
representing some of the most flam- 
boyant of the modern 
Italian school. 
| Sir Epwarp Excar, the famous com 
| poser, whom Sir Oriver Loner has felici 
|tously called the Super-Mozarr of the 
Midlands, has considerately handed over 
to the Governor of Wormwood Scrubs his 
priceless collection of the original scores 
of works by SrepHen Apams, LAwrence 
Kewiir, and Mons. Istpore pe Lara. 

The Hon. Wartrer Roruscuip, M.P., 


the distinguished zoologist and inventor 


masterpieces 





lof the tall straw hat so much admired 


a few seasons back, has kindly presented 


to the Governors of the Infant Charity 
School at Tring a pair of splendid 
zebras for the exclusive use of deserving 
scholars of that institution. 

Sir Roperr Girren, the illustriou 
statistician and economist, has presented! 
a complete set of all the publication 
of the Tariff Reform League the 
inmates of Hanwell. 


to 





The Neweastle Daily Journal on thu 
day before the Cup Final made this 
announcement: — “ To-day the dire« 
tors and a numerous party of friends 
embracing many ladies, will leave thy 
Central Station in saloons.” The latest 
‘‘ Stop-Press” news is (oddly enough 
that the party still embraces many ladies 
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THE VILLAGE READING-ROOM. 

“Tue idea,” said the Vicar, “is to 
keep them out of the public-house in 
the long winter evenings, and at the 
same time to help to expand their minds. 
Sir Josern, I am privileged to announce, 


|miserable, I thought it time to give 
| the Eneyclopedia a chance. 


has already presented us with a copy of | 


the Eneyelopadia Britannica.” 

“If that doesn’t do it, nothing will,” 
I said. 

“ We shall begin in a small way with 
one or two of the popular dailies, and 
and work upwards. I may say that I 
am confident that we can make the 
thing a success. I have spoken to one 
or two of the men about it, and they 
were enthusiastic —enthusiastic. Oh, by 
the way, Mr. Tom, you might mention 
it to any of our lads you come across, 
They would doubtless take it better, 
coming from a youngerman. Yes. On 
Monday we shall start.” 

On Monday, then, the reading-room 
was opened. As the Vicar said, they 
began inasmall way. They began with 
two papers only. I shall not advertise 
them here, but | may remark that they 
are sold at what their proprietors call 
the purely nominal price of one ha’ penny. 
As the admittance to the reading-room 
was one penny, the advantages of it 
may not seem obvious; but it must be 
remembered that the Ene yclopeedia stood 
in one corner, that there was always a 
fire burning, and that there was a jug 
of water on the table. 

The Vicar asked me to attend on the 
opening evening. “ You are not with- 
out influence in the village,” he said, 
“and if the people see you reading the 
papers there just as one of themselves, 
they will feel more at home.” I don’t 
know if I have said yet that the Vicar 
isan ass. Anyhow it will bear repetition. 

On the opening night, then, there 
were twenty villagers there, and the 
Vicar and myself. The Vicar made a 
little speech, and declared the room and 
the Eneyclopedia open for reading. 
Then, quite in a friendly way, and to 
put the people at their ease, he sat down 
in the best arm-chair and opened one of 
the papers. 

I looked round and saw that there 
were still one or two persons who didn't 
seem quite at home, so for their sakes I 
took the second best arm-chair and the 
other paper. The villagers, in little 
companies of five or six, shuffled uneasily 
and talked in whispers. 

“T don’t know how it is,” I said ina 
low voice to the Vicar, “ but even now 
they don’t seem quite at their ease. It 
can't be because we 've got all the papers, 
can it?” 

The Vicar, who had dropped into the 
middle of a serial story, merely grunted. 

“ Let me know when you ‘ve finished,” 
I said, “and we'll change.” 


'in which you read the volumes, took | 
| night.” 





After ten minutes the Vicar cour- 
teously handed me his paper, and I 
gave him mine. Both dailies having 
had in this way a good send off, and | 
Coss the farmer still looking rather 


So I walked 
over to its corner, and, to show that 
there was no compulsion as to the order 





down one from the middle. 

‘ais turned out an excellent move. 
Everybody tailed after me, and took 
out a volume. I forget how many | 
volumes there are, but I know there | 
were quite enough to go round. Con- | 
versation, too, became more general. 

“I say, Arry, what number you got ?” 
I heard Bit say. 

“Twenny-seven. What ’a you?” 

“ Sixteen.” 

“ Ole Frep here got nine.” 

“Ah, that’s ’is modesty. 
was modest was FRep.” 

“ Think I shall change mine.” 

“ Go on, then.” 

“S"pose I may as well.” 

“T will if you will.” 

“Come on, then.” 

Things were really getting quite 
home-like. I took out a cigarette, and 
out came twenty pipes. The Vicar was 
deep in another serial story. I wished 
that Sir Josern could have seen us 
then .. . 

“T must be off,” said the Vicar at last. 
“ Stay here a little longer, if you will, and 
see that the men have all they want.” 

As soon as he had gone I closed Vol. 
32 with a snap, and stood up and | 
stretched myself. It was the signal for | 
a general snapping and stretching. I 
picked up my cap and went to the door. 

“Which way ye’re going, Mester 
Tom ?” said Mr. Coss. 

“T am going,” I said, “to call upon 
one Mr. Krxe, a publican.” 

“ Mester Tom be giving of a party at 
the ‘ Fox and ’Ounds,’”’ said Cons. ‘‘ Who 
be goin’ along o’ Mester Tom ?” 

There was a general shout. It seemed 
that the Vicar was right when he said 
that I had a certain influence and 
popularity in the village. 

“Come on then,” I said. 


"E always 


I called on the Vicar next morning. 

“ A success beyond my wildest hopes,” 
he said enthusiastically. “When my 
duties called me away from the room 
there were twenty men—twenty, was it 
not, Mr. Tom ?—enjoying, so far as mortals 
can enjoy, the blessings of good litera- 
ture.” 

* Well, it keeps them out of the public- 
house anyway,” said his wife. 

“Indeed, yes,” said the Vicar. “On 
my way back to the Vicarage | looked 
in at the ‘Red Lion,’ and it was quite 
empty.” 





“The beer is better at the ‘ Fox and 
Hounds,’ ” T said forgetfully. 
“T have no doubt | should have found 
the same thing there.” 
“ Well, I just looked in,” I said. 
‘And was it not so?” 
“ When I left,” I said, 
a man there.” 
“T thought so. Well, I hope we shall 
have an even greater attendance to- 


“there was not 


“I don’t think you will,” I said. 
‘And why not? 7 
“T can’t quite explain, but somehow 
I think not. 

Well, I was wrong. The evening 
came, and we had nearly forty readers. 
| I recognised the fast bowler from a 
ne ighbouring village ; the news seemed 
to have spread. As before, everybody 
sat stiffly round with a volume of the 


|Eneyclopedia (or part of one) on his 


knees ; and personally I read a chapter 
on Aeronautics. When the Vicar left 
I was getting quite interested. 

But Mr. Coss the farmer stood up, 
and forty good men and true stood up 
round him. And Mr. Copp made a 

ech. 

He said: “Who be goin’ 
Mester Tom ?” 

There was a terrific shout of those in 
favour of the motion saying “ Ay.” 

“Thanks very much,” I said. “I 
am just going up to the Vicarage to 
talk to the Vicar about the reading- 
room. If any of you care to come I 
shall be most glad of your ‘ont 

& & EE & 

I talked to the Vicar. The sealing 
room is managed differently now, and is 
an immense success. Except for Mr. 
Kix, the publican, that is. 


along o 





What to do with our Boys. 


“ TNcREASE income in pleasant, easy way, 
spare time evenings, no envelope direct- 
ing. Suit persons of adventurous dis- 
position, and tactful and quiet, with the 
entrée to country gentlemen's houses. 
Would be required to visit in wealthy 
neighbourhoods. No references. Send 
finger-prints (in strict confidence) to Mr. 


Wut. Sixes, Jemmy Villas, Balham. ” 





* “ Lapy wishes to take in paying guests, ladies 
or gentlemen, or private apartments.” 
Kilburn Times. 
We recommend her to take in private 
apartments. You hardly ever find a 
private apartment ringing the bell and 
asking in an angry voice for its boots. 


Tuere is a peculiar appropriateness 
about the following :— 
“A re sa Young Woman wants Clean- 
ing.—Apply, 21, Cold-Bath Street, Preston.” 
Lancashire Daily Post. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE HOUR. 


To assist those of his readers who are 
anxious to follow intelligently the pro-| 
gress of the Education Bill, Mr. Punch | 
has put together a short examination | 
paper. No student, he ventures to think, | 
who arrives at satisfactory answers to | 
his questions, should fail to appreciate 
an allusion, nor will the most divergent | 
and conflicting views have power to) 
surprise him. 

1, Where did Mr. Birrewt. construct | 
the speech with which he introduced | 
his measure? Mention any picturesque | 
incident by which his attention was | 
diverted during the process. 

2. Prove that the Bill (a) “ is a moder- 
ate and unsectarian measure,” (b) “is an 
outrage on Churchmen,” (c) “is a wise 
compromise,” (d) “is a tyrannical abuse 
of power,” (e) “ preserves the Christian 
morals of the nation,” and (f) “violates the 
first principles of Christianity.” Recon- 
cile these views, and say in each case 
by whom precisely they are held. 

3. Justify and confute the expressions 
“strangling Christianity” and “ endow- 
ing Dissent” as applied to the Bill. 

4. Translate “simple Bible teaching ” 
and “undenominational religion” into 
Anglican terms; and give the Noncon- 
formist equivalents for “confiscation,” 
“Church public spirit,” and “a tyran- 
nical court.” 

5. Enumerate the different varieties of 
the Nonconformist conscience. Justify | 
as many of these as you can. 

6. “ Dear Mr. Batyes : "—Who is this 
personage, and what historical part has 
he played in the controversy ? 
Ru: sal Deon” . oa Tan” rt ‘ARE THESE Buns TO-DAY's, BECAUSE wuaT I BOUGHT YESTERDAY WEREN'T.” 
“ Se ” “ } r ” : “ 

a facilities, Four fifths | A FABLE FOR EDUCATIONALISTS. : _ they ” a se we age 
8. Write (a) a post-card to Mr. Birrewt., | Tuer lives in some outlandish place Do phi - t yoyo rm no rr: o. 
criticising the Bill, and suggesting satis-| A sadly disputatious race ; aan al ‘is 
factory alternatives to his scheme; (b)| Theirs is a very curious case : They did. “ Well, let us start with that, 
two open letters in the styles of the}. ; Let all your children get it pat, 
Bishops of Maxcuester and Birurxonam. | For, whatsoe’er the reason be, It’s quite enough for any brat. 

9. When is an Anglican a Dissenter ?| !t seems they never could agree , 
when is Undenominationalism Denomi-| About the colour of the sea. When they are bigger, let thei choose _ 
nationalism? and when does a Non- | One section of them took the view wy ps - ster sncmeeresod — 
conformist conform ? | That it was obviously blue ; Pe a Tee ee 

10. Show what connection, if any, all | There was no doubt, they said; they knew. |In vain I emptied wisdom’s store : 
this has with the education of children. Wey “No colourless belief!” they swore, 
But others said, What do you mean? | And get to wrangling as before. 

Education Notes. The sea is obviously green, ’ 
i h row As can by anyone be seen. | And still by some the ocean's seen 

5 chowing te spresd of education, S| ; . As blue, to others it is green, 
country correspondent informs us that| While yet another lot said, “Nay, |Or grey, or various hues between. 
the owls in his part of the world have | The sea is obviously grey, ‘ 
left off saying “'Tu-whoo” on the ground | So anyone of sense would say.” 
that it should be “to whom.” : ; : A wipetious posteard which is being 

This reminds us that much of the! The rival factions came cn board sent to members of the Trowbridge 
natural history taught in elementary | My yacht, and earnestly implored Foot Beagles runs as follows :— 
schools is bound to be insectarian That I would end their disaccord. “A SHOW OF PUPPIES will be 
teaching. Thus importuned, I answered, “Halt, [held on Tuesday at the Mart, Trow 

Aw Epvcation Bu.—Captain Wii11aM | It seems to me you re all at fault. bridge, at 2°30, when it is hoped you 
Teacu, the Buccaneer. Do you agree the sea is salt?” will be present.” 


— Sa 
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LIFE’S LITTLE DIFFICULTIES. 
Jane's Eroura or Nuvra. 

Mrs. Wishart to her sister, Mrs. Tylor. 

Dear Emuy,—I suppose you have 
heard that poor Jane is engaged again, 
and this time it really looks as if it might 
last. 1 heard the news from Cuarrorre, 
but she says very little. She has not| 
seen him yet. He i a curate named | 
Trevor. Stycer, and at present is in a 
church at Hove. It does not sound very 
grand, but Jaye, of course, has her £600 
a year, and that should help. She will 
never give up her horse, I am sure, She 
is staying at Brighton in @ boarding 
house, all alone, near a Mews. How like 


her ! Yours, Mary. 
Mrs. Tylor to Mrs. Wishart. 


Dear Mary,--What you say about 
Jane has set us all in a flutter. We 
have been trying to fix the number of 
Mr. Sincer’s predecessors. Artaur thinks 
it is seven, but [ can only make six, 
unless, of course, you count that little 
architect who came about the new billiard 
room. But surely that was all on one 
side, although the same remark might, 
[ suppose, be made about them all. 
Well, it is quite time she settled down, 
for she must be getting on. Is it thirty- 
seven or thirty-eight? A curate at 
Hove does not sound very exciting, but 
Janet always looked for an amenable man 
rather than an excitingone. Just think 
of that Socialist she used to lead about 
when we were allat Overstrand. Which 
reminds me that I had forgotten him | 





when [ was counting them up. He} 


makes seven for certain—with the little 
architect eight, and with Mr. Sincer nine. 
[ am dying to hear more about it all. 
Yours, FeMIny. 
Mr. Hugh Tylor to Mrs. Tylor. 
Dear Morner,-Who do you think I 
saw on the sea wall yesterday? JAvr, 
with a very old parson. She was hang- 
ing on his arm just as if she were his 
only daughter, and I walked behind 
them for ever so far, and then hurried 
away before they turned, as I didn’t want 
to meet them and have the bore of being 
introduced. Besides, I didn’t want Jane 
to know I was here, or she would be 
hothering me to ride out with her beside 
her old rocking-horse. But I wonder 
who the parson is and how she got so 
thick with him. It’s a change for her, 
after her poets and high-art furniture 
men, Your affectionate Huan. 


Mr. Hugh Tylor to Mrs. Tylor. 


My pear Morner,—-I cannot answer 
your questions, I am afraid, as I have 
not seen the parson again, although I 
saw JANE on horseback yesterday and 
was just in time to turn into a by-street. 





At the “ Bideford,” where I am, one is 


rather out of the way of finding out any-| Sivcer, and how happy she is. One of 
thing about Hove curates, but his name|her delightful, spontaneous, confiding 


is in the Directory all right. 


Why | letters. 


She says that he is thirty-four, 


don’t you try the Clergy List if you want | but the odd thing is that Huon, who is 
to know more? Or write to Jane your-| at Brighton, saw her hanging to the arm 


self. Only if you do, don’t say I am at 
Brighton: I came here for rest. 1 am 
quite sure it was an old man—about a 
hundred, I should say. Certainly not a 
young and dashing curate. 


Your affectionate Huan. 


Mrs. Tylor to her niece, Jane Rudstock. 

My pear Jane,—I have just heard 
what I hope is a true rumour—that you 
are engaged. I think you might have 
told me yourself, but no doubt you have 
had very little time in the midst of 
your new happiness. Do let me have a 
line and tell me all about him; what he 
does, where you will live, and what his 
age is, and so forth. 

Your loving aunt, EMILy. 


Miss Jane Rudstock to Mrs. Tylor. 

My pear Aunt Entry, 
I did not write to you at once. As a 
matter of fact I did start a letter to you 
a day or so ago, but while I was in the 
midst of it | went for a ride and saw 
Hvcu coming towards me, but the way 
in which he turned his horse’s head up 
a by-street because he did not want to 
be bored by meeting me, discouraged 
me from going on. I am not vindictive, 
but I am utterly daunted by any 
suspicion of avoidance in others. As it 
is, however, unfair to include you in this 
feeling, I tell you now very readily that 
the rumour is true. It isa Mr. Sincer, 
a curate at St. Benedict's, Hove, and we 
hope to be married very soon. He will 
stay here until he gets a living, which 
may happen at any moment, as he is on 


I am sorry that 


very good terms with both the Bishop | 


and the Archbishop. His age is thirty 
four. I could have wished that my 
husband were older than I, but Trevor 
won't hear of this. He is totally without 
relations, and was a very lonely man 
until I met him—on the Downs above 
Brighton, where he helped to get a stone 
out of Tommy's foot. 

Your affectionate niece, J ANE. 

Mrs. Tylor to Mr. Hugh Tylor. 

My pear Hucu,—The plot thickens. 
JANE (who, it seems, saw you that day 
when you were riding, and is hurt by 
your treatment) tells me that her fianeé 
is only thirty-four. This makes the old 
clergyman whom you saw her embracing 
& very mysterious creature. Are you 
sure it was Jane? It is all very perplex- 
ing. You ought to call on the poor girl. 
She is very unhappy about your be 
haviour. Your loving mother. 


Mrs. Tylor to Mrs. Wishart. 


Dear Mary,—I have heard from Jaye, 
a nice letter telling me all about Mr. 


of quite an old clergyman, in public, on 
the sea wall. As the dear girl says that 
ler fiancé has no relations, this is very 
odd, isn’t it? But she always was so 


|odd, and made such curious friends. 





Yours, Etny. 
Mrs. Rudstock to her daughter 
Jane Rudstock. 


My pearest JAne,—I am so distressed, 
having heard through your Aunt Mary 
a very odd story of your being seen on 
the Brighton Front in much too friendly 
intercourse with an old clergyman, just 
after your engagement to Nir. SINGER. 
My dear child, you must be very careful 
now that you are engaged. Apart alto- 
gether from Mr. Srcer’s feelings, you 
must consider us, too, It was bad 
enough to go to Brighton without any 
chaperon but your eternal horse. Please 
set my mind at rest by telling me who 
this old clergyman was. I hope Mr. 
Suvcer’s grandfather, although 1 seem 
to remember that you said he had no 
relations. Your fond Mother. 


From Jane Rudstock to Mrs. Rudstock. 


My pear Motner,—As usual the whole 
trouble has come through Aunt Mary 
and Aunt Emmy. Hvau seems to have 
been spying about at Brighton and send- 
ing home silly letters, although he has 
not had the friendliness to call on me. 
There is nothing to explain except that 
Trevor has white hair and from the 
back might look older than he is. If 
you were to trust me more it would be 
better for us all. 

Your loving daughter, J ANE. 


Mrs. Rudstock to her daughter Jane. 


Your letter fills me 
with misgivings. Don’t say you are 
marrying analbino. You will be the first 
Rupstock to do such a thing Do let me 
know instantly that his white hair was 
the result of an illness, or a sudden 
fright. I cannot bear the thought of 
my daughter's husband having pink 
eyes. Your distressed Mother. 


Jane Rudstock to Mrs. Rudstock. 
(T'elegram.) 

Trevor albino right enough. Took 
double first Oxford. Cousin Lord 
Lampernurst. First authority England 
on Saxon fonts. Amateur champion 
racquets, 1894. Longs meet you. JANE. 


Vrs. Rudstock: to her sister, Mrs. Wishart. 


Dear Mary,—I do wish you would 
learn a lesson from the past, and not 
exaggerate simple things. That dread- 
ful trouble over Acres and the Sunday 
School treat ought to have taught you 


My pear Cup, 
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Brown, WHO HAS HAD A HARD DAY SIGHT-SEEING, In Tuwis, Gors TO A Caré For A 


QUIET DRINK AND REST. Resuit! 








something. All the fuss about poor | threatened on all sides as it now is; but 
Jane at Brighton is due to the simple | there you are. I wish you had sent on 
fact that Mr. Sincer, to whom she is | Jave’s confiding, spontaneous letter about 
engaged, has prematurely white hair— | her freak, but I suppose you had your 
is, in fact, an albino. Why he should | reasons for not doing so. 








not be I cannot see. In fact, I think Yours, Mary. 

albinos Yay attractive, and they are 

notoriously cleverer than other people. galt nia diate li 
A CRY FROM KILKENNY. 


He is a dear godd fellow, a great scholar | 
and athlete, and the cousin of Lord| [Mr. Bryce, M.P., the Chief Secretary for 
LamBernurst, and we are all going to be | Ireland, has recently visited Kilkenny in con- 
very fond of him. Please write JANE a | nection with a scheme to start a wool industry 
nice letter. Yours, Cuartorre, | i” that neighbourhood} 
\On, Mr. James Bryce, Sir, pray take 
Mrs. Wishart to Mrs. Tylor. | my advice, Sir, 


, And think twice or thrice, Sir, before 
Dear Emity,-It is so funny I can . 9 ; 
hardly hold th Jasz’s choice is you pooceed | 
= ae - nf | ter i ANE 8 > om hoe | For ascheme so nefarious and temerarious 
> Se accounts for the) To alter and vary us cannot succeed. 
white hair. Cwariorre is trying to : 


brave it out and pretend that she could|The Skibbereen Eagle, that biped so 
not love any son-in-law who had not regal, 
white hair and pink eyes, but of course} You'll never inveigle to smile on your 


she is mortified to death at the humilia- plan, 
tion of it. Poor Jane! How they can | Which seeks on our brawling and resolute 
allow an albino to take orders I can’t | squalling 


think, especially when the Church is! To lay a most galling and terrible ban. 





This sordid intrusion would spread Revo- 
lution, 
And hopeless confusion immediately 


raise ; 
"Tis hateful and heinous, this effort to 
wean us—- 
Kilkenny’s pet genus—from anarchy’'s 
ways. 
Kilkenny’s brave kittens need no woollen 


mittens 
Like decadent Britons or renegade 
Pats. 
Their glory unfading was not won by 
trading, 


A method degrading to patriot cate. 

\Go plant your dull toilers, with mills, 
looms, and boilers, 

Fair Nature's despoilers, in some other 


place. 
| But drop, for they 're idle, your efforts to 
bridle 
The force fratricidal ennobling our 
race. 





Musica Nore.—-What relation is Max 





Darewski to “ Pa’’—Darewski ? 
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“Come on, Bitty! (¢ 


‘omME oN AN’ wisn! 


THE PIEBALD SUPERSTITION. 


"Ere ’s 


Wish FoR SOMETHING! 


4 LUCKY Horse!” 








CHARIVARIA. 


“T presume,” growls a gentleman of 
the Old School, “that the exceptional 
tank Holiday weather which we had this | 
year is only one more instance of pamper- 
ing the Working Man.” 
' 

By-the-by, although the present era | 
has been called the Age of Pleasure, we 
that hundreds of thousands of 
persons went for rides on motor omni 


buses on Bank Holiday. 


note 


A rumour which requires confirmation 
is to the effect that, in return for the! 
hospitality offered to the clergy on Good | 
Friday by the proprietors of several | 
Music Halls, Miss Marte Laoyp and Mr. | 
Harry Lavper be seen at Exeter 


Hall in May. 


may 


Major Oswacp H. Ames, the tallest 
officer in the British Army, it is an- 
nounced, is retiring from the service. 
We think it a pity that this fact should 
have been allowed to leak out at a time 
when it desirable that we should 
appear as strong as possible. It 
almost inviting the Kaiser to make his 
pounce on our little island. 


Is 


18 | 


Those who are unwilling to believe 
that British power is a thing of the past 
were greatly pleased to read the follow 
ing paragraph in the newspapers last 
week :—“A British cruiser has arrived 

; - ~ahhe- n 
at Naples. Vesuvius is now quieter. 


It has been suggested that Liberals as 
well as Conservatives shall join in thecele- 
bration of Mr. Caamper.aty’s seventieth 
birthday. It is, we believe, a fact that 
the Liberals are delighted that he 


is 


| getting so old. 


During the last fourteen years, it is 
stated, there has only been one prisoner 
for trial at the South Molton (Devon 
Quarter Sessions. This brings home to 
us very vividly the depopulation of our 
rural districts. 


“Some unclean and unholy sneak,’ 
says the vicar of St. Andrew’s, Earlsfield, 
in the parish magazine, “ recently entered 
the church and stole some valuable lace 
from the altar.” The sneak in question 
is said to be shocked at such language 
from a reverend gentleman. 


The RecistraR-GeNeraL’s report as to 
‘marriages shows that in 1904 widows 


} . . . . 
‘were less fascinating than in previous 


years. We understand, however, that 
tremendous efforts are going to be made 
by one or two this year. 


A motor-omnibus ran into Messrs. 
Goose AND HEapGEAr’s last week, but the 
results were such as to lead one to 
believe that shopping by motor-omnibus 
will never become thoroughly popular. 


The Hague Peace Conference has been 
adjourned once more, agd there is now 
time for a nice little war before the 
Conference meets, but it must be carried 
out with promptness and despatch. 


Judge of the pleasurable excitement 
in nearly every public and private school 
in every corner of the globe at the news 
that, by a fire which broke out in Bar- 
badoes on March 25, some 188 acres of 
canes were destroyed. 


Mr. Henry Houimay declares that the 
monotony in men’s dress is caused by 
each class aping the costume of the class 
above it. If this be so, the imitative 
faculties of the costermonger, when 
decked out in his best trappings, would 


' appear to be very poor. 
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ten weiennne ——— eae — tw” = — 


A QUESTION OF BALANCE. 


CHANCELLOR OF THE Excarquer. “WELL, I SHOULD LIKE TO STICK TO THE POLE IF POSSIBLE, 
BUT ANYHOW, I DON’T INTEND TO LEAVE THE PUNT!” 
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THE TABLETS 


a ig tre 
; ; J 
> Or 
ee > 


oo 
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1. Now Kamm-el-banraman,_ tha-| 
premyah, thaportli, 
2. the wearer of kiltz, karrun-gor- | 
rums, and pibrochs, 
3. with the uzuwalad-mikstcha of spor- | 
rans, glengariz, 
4. Clehmérz, dhuinewassulz—I never 
am perfectly certain 
5. of all these bloodthirsty uphols- | 
tering details that 
6. Secotchmen 
7. walk out in—(If we must get our | 
premyahs from 
8. barbarous districts, have our 
treasury-bench almost solid 
9. with Scotchmen, it’s a mercy they 
leave all these 
10. gaelik - mementoz, these bludk- 
urdlin-érlumz 
11. downstairs in 
12. the cloakroom— ... Here 
goes for the 
15. verb, after more than the uzual-| 
slihitin-teregnum 
_ 1. for rest and refreshment expected 
in 
15. tablets) 
16. appealed to the country (—I 
knew it was coming !) 
17. politely requested they’d give him 
a party, 
18. Just something to work with, . . 
—-the larger 





OF AZIT-TIGLETH-MIPHANSI, THE SCRIBE. 


a a +2 ” 


Cage Or Om ff 
Ms 


TWENTY-FIRST 

19. the better I 
tion, 

20. sufficient to shew their dhtpruted 
abhorrenz 

21. of phiskal-vagériz and yellow-faced 
helots 

22. all hanged (on the hoardings) and 
drawn (in the posters) 

23. and quartered in compounds. 


24. And baijin-gotheh-diddit ; 


FRAGMENT, 


need hardly men- 


he 


| sertunli-gottem 


25... . As a flood did they come, 
the trippaz - tumargit, 
arriztuk-laktun 

27. the milhandz-tublak-pul, the yan- 
kiztuparis 

28. (Where on earth they all came 
from I haven’t a 

29. notion), they trooped to his colours 
in droves and 

30. battalions 
all over the 


the 


26. as 


; replacing the Toriz 


31. country, just as nitrous-monoxaidz 


a comical 

32. habit of calmly replacing the 
orygen innus 

33. When we go to the dentist. 

34. They covered like lkustz 
groaning green benches, 

35. with nachural - kunnin they all 
tried 

36. to get the right side of the Sptkur 
.., till 


the 


37. the whole blessed building nirli 
listid-tustarbad. 

38. Now Kamm-el-banraman (I said 
this before but it 
| 39. sounds oriental, 
arkéyik-kunéifaum-J onniz 

40. expressed themselves that way, 
they didn’t they ought to, 

41. —it tukkum-af-ortnait to finish a 
sentence ;) 

42. after sundri-strathepéhs on the 
tombs of the Toriz, 

43. having chukd-arfab-rikh at purdir- 
Alphrad-milnah, 

44. did settle to business. 

15. He relieved the monotonous hours 
of the sitting 

46. by krakkin-witkjoks in his an- 
swers 

47. to questions, 
himir is 

48. always delightful, ( 
as they say 

49. in the purlyuz of Stirling) 

5). They pasdresol-ushanz in favour 
of having 

51. a nice little income in monthly 
instalments, 

52. —-not princely but still something 


besides these 


if 


his slaiporkih - 


takse-theskin 


| 
‘fairly 
53. substantial, justabh-attugoh 
54. on with it would pay for 
| tramt-ikkitz, 




















—— la le i Bg il at tala a, 
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55. motab-ussiz-etsettrah. They also 
considered 

56. it might be much better to make 
some provision for 

57. days that are rainy,—they voted 
it simply 

58. a ripinai-diyah ‘ 
natural, 

59. a nest that is feathered is always | 

60. a comfort ! 

61. Then Khir-hadi the Mullah, the 
Mahdi 

62. of Lébar, obtrusive in raiment, 

63. (the jibbah of fustian) 

64. with the tie of vermilion, the | 
signal of 

65. danger, the badge of rebellion, | 

66. (—In view of their somewhat ori- | 
ginal theories of what ig 

67. fairdealing, of what is mine own | 
when one is a 

68. mine - owner, an employer of| 
labour, 

69. to call it a Liberty-silk would be | 
surely 

70. a termin-olodjik-al-wadyumak-or- | 
lumm) 


.. (it’s perfectly | 


bustious 

72. colleagues, of whom, in her fer- | 
vour, that 

73. dhir-ledi-warikh said, “These are 
my Jewels!” 

74. (Each one of these pushing plebei-| 
ans in bowlers 

75. may well be regarded as simply 
the outcome 

76. of bréslit or bangul, some brooch 
or tiara this 

77. popular countess popped over the 
counter. ) 

78. (What on earth was I saying? 
Oh! now I remember) 

79. on behalf of his colleagues claimed 
perfect 

80. exemption from penal proceedings 
for workmen 

81. who merely molested their fellows, | 
and similar 

82. trifles — Divine Right of Workmen, | 
in fact so to speak 





93. . . « Ph-h-h-iyuh! what a rum- 

ai! 

94. Episkopal-taluns are neatly extract- 
ing dissenting 

95. tail-feathers; diocesan plumage is 
whisking and whirling 

96. all over the birdcage (talk of bats 
in the belfry !) 

97. the one question remaining is 
whether the ortumm 

98. will find any mournful sectarian 
dikkiz surviving the skrimid) 

99. “ provided ”—-most likely by that 
time they "Il be “ non-provided ” with 


100. feathers. E. 1 





MR. PUNCH’S RACING NOTES. 
In view of the great interest taken by 
all classes in racing, Mr. Punch has 
recently decided to follow the example 
of other leading journals, and devote 
some space to illuminating comments 
and prophetic utterances upon the Sport 
of Kings. For this purpose he has 


engaged the services of one of the mcst| 
eminent writers of fiction of the day, | 
71. .... 0m behalf of his rather rum-| —— first (and last) contribution | of Prince Arthur; though his proprietor, 


ollows : 
Yesterday evening, through the kind- 
ness of Mr. Dopem, the well-known 


trainer, | had the pleasure of looking | 


over the famous Katsmeet establishment, 
from which so many classic winners 
have been turned out. In company 
with a few choice spirits, I dined first 
of all with the hospitable trainer. He 
gave us an excellent dinner, and about 
ten o'clock we adjourned to the stables. 
Katsmeet, of course, is one of the most 
modern and up-to-date training quarters 


measure the distances which the horses 
gallop; but it stands to reason that if 
every trainer takes his own,string out, 
as the most casual reference to the sport- 
ing papers will show to be the case, the 
danger of horses becoming entangled 
and thrown can scarcely be over-rated. 


Looking down the list for the Codding- 
em Steeplechase, one is struck immedi- 
ately by the singular fact that all the 
most promising horses are compelled to 
carry the heaviest weights. We wonder 
|whether the Stewards imagine that this 
is the right way to encourage racing? 
| A glance at the recent form exhibited by 
| the various candidates may be of assist- 
ance to our readers :— 

The top weight has been . assigned to 
that evergreen veteran Uncle Joe, whose 
chances, however, cannot be summarily 
dismissed on this account. Coddingem 
is well-known to be one of his favourite 
courses; and his recent success in the 
General Election Stakes speaks volumes 
for his staying capacities. 

I am not so pleased with the prospects 








‘a well-known Birmingham sportsman, 
| will not heara word against his favourite. 
He has lately developed a bad habit of 
eating his words; and although he is 
|very docile and immensely popular at 
home, the public, I fear, are likely to 
fight shy for some time of this tricky 
candidate. 

Nor have I much to say in favour of 
Under-Secretary, for I am no _ believer 
in entering two-year-olds for these im- 
portant handicaps; although carrying 
no weight, they are apt to lose their 





in existence. Mr. Dopem has a tremen-| heads, and cause considerable trouble. 
dous lot of horses at present under his | Under-Secretary is too much addicted 
charge—as far as I could see, there|to snapping and bucking instead of 
appeared to be two in each box. Several| running straight; and the best advice 
of the most spirited were spoilt by| we can offer our readers is to leave him 


having six legs. I pointed this blemish 
out to Mr. Dorem, but he only laughed 


| good-naturedly, and declared that he| 


had sometimes seen them with eight. 
The attention of the authorities should 


jalone, and let him fill out and grow 
| before taking him seriously. 

My own faney turns rather towards 
| Battersea Pet, who, since being pur- 
| chased by his new proprietors, seems 


83. every man his own Kaiser-—Well!| be drawn to the cruel habit in vogue|to have given up the vagaries that 


of all the 

84. . . [words missing] 

85. Then just before Istar when most 
of the members 

86. were berridin-bradshah and taking 
hikstikkitz 

87. for Nhisan-mentoneh, out comes 
Mistab-irrul 

88. all pallid and touzled and lets off 
his sparkling sputtering 

89. krakkaz, eduk - éshun - al - skuibz 
round the calves of 

90. archbishops. ... Such a singeing 
of archid-iakon-al-ankulz 

91. such horifaid-kékualkz of prelates 
in panic and dhtkunz distracted 

92. has seldom delighted our friend 


Doktak-lifad. 





| amongst owners of seratching horses, in 
|order to prevent them running in races 


for which they have been entered. Such 
an eminent authority on sport as the pre- 
sent Prive Muisister has referred t 
this custom as “a method of barbarism ;”’ 


and the indignation with which the news 


that a popular favourite has been thus 
treated is invariably received by the 
public, is the best proof of how repug- 
nant to our feelings such a practice is. 
With regard to the accident which 
occurred to Sneakaway, while out at 
exercise on Newmarket Heath last week, 
I should like to draw attention to the 
dangerous custom which trainers in- 
dulge in of taking their strings out with 
them. Presumably, their desire is to 


‘formerly caused backers to avoid him. 
| He has been thoroughly trained in Hyde 
/ Park; and although his style is a trifle 
rough, and his previous performances 
slightly inconsistent, we must not over- 
|look the fact that he was very highly 
tried by his late owners, who, without 
doubt, are now extremely sorry that 
they parted with him. 

As far as speculation is concerned, the 
premier position is at present occupied 
by Sir Henry, who is running under the 
joint colours of Mr. Repmonp and Mr. 
Harpte. His place at the head of affairs 
may be explained by his recent remark- 
able victories in the Leadership Handicap 
and the Celestial Welter. I should advise 
my readers, however, not to attach much 
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MORE SWEDISH 


Instructress (to exhausted class, who hare been hopping round room for some time), 


MUST LOOK CHEERFUL. KEEP SMILING—SMILING ALL THE TIME!” 


INSTRUCTION. 


“Come! 


Ahtl[h a 











Come! Tuat won't po at aun. You 








importance to these successes, for many nag can now be picked up in town dirt 


icheap. With a-flier like Pretty Polly 
the property of a mere Major, it stands 
to reason you could probably obtain a 
far superior animal from a London 
General. If possible avoid races for 
which Lally is entered. 

Foretnoucut.--Yes, it was a clever 
idea of yours to buy a return ticket for 
Derby last week, so as to avoid the crush 
at the booking-office on May 30. You 
would probably see better, however, if 
you went to Epsom. 


good sportsmen considered that in both 
cases Sir Henry should have been dis- 
qualified for boring (both pro- and the 
other kind). It is doubtful also whether 
he will be in the best of condition, for 
his trainer, H. Asqurirn, has lately dis- 
covered that Sir Henry is frightened of 
work (or should we say labour?). He 
is, however, thoroughly accustomed to 
fences, and should all the other com- 
petitors fall down, he would undoubtedly 
possess an excellent chance. 


Answers TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Miss Unperstanpinc.—No. The book- | 








maker is quite right. To back a horse BUS: BUZZER: ? 
both ways does not mean that you get| [Professor Skeat has christened the motor 





the money whether it wins or loses. omnibus “a buzzer.”’) 


Ixvestor.—If your aunt has really left | In those days of locomotion, which, we ’re 
you £80, you could not do better than | very glad to say, 
to start a racing stable, as you suggest.| We have recently decided are not quick 
You will be well advised to begin on enough for us, 


modest lines, keeping’ some capital in| The carriage of the people lumbered 
reserve for emergencies. Owing to the 
new craze for motor "buses, many a good 


slowly on its way, 
But was popular in spite of it as bus. 








But in times of modern hurry, when the 
only thing that's vital 
Is to reach our destination with the 
minimum of pause, 
The popular conveyance makes addition 
to its title, 
And as buzzer makes a bid for our 
applause. 


First the bus, and now the buzzer, 
people’s pennies to attract, 
The progression of the title being 
natural and just, 
But unpleasantly suggestive, when you 
come to face the fact 
That the next denomination will be 
bust. 





Turkish Baths. 
(Ladies and Gentlemen.) 
Tae ony Barus ww Buxton. 


Open between 2 p.m. and 5.30 p.m. to Visitors, 
not Residents. 


Burt, if they really are the only baths 
in Buxton, the residents’ need would 
seem to be the more pressing. 
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CONCERNING ONOMANCY. 


THESE SORDID LARES MAY OUG 
DID THE ROSES GO REAL SYAUM ? 
THE REAL ROSES MAY GO ISDUD. 


I was trying to work out an anagram 
on her name, by her own express com- 
mand, and I was resolved to have a 
thorough, genuine, sporting shot at it, 
even at the risk of spending the residue 
of my days in a padded room. Of course 
her name—Awmy Doris Taertse Dovdias 

was the sweetest name that ever 
sounded in mortal ears, but, at the same 
time, it certainly seemed to be the most 
unanagrammatical. 

SLAGODYIUR MADE THE 

That was my 
tempt. If one imagined 
that Slagodyiur was a 
gentleman moving in 
Eastern mythological 
circles-—which he might 
have been for all I knew 
the line looked some- 
thing like a quotation 
from Omar Kuavydu. On 
the other hand 
ROSE MADE THE 
YIURS 


ROSES. 


next at j 


SLAGOD- 


seemed tohave aculinary 
flavour. Slagodyiurs 
sounded like something 
good to eat. Why ? 
Another idea 
ROSE MADE THE 
SIDLURY. 
THE LURID 
ROSES Y. 
EATS LURID SAGO 
DROM. 


SAGO 


SAGO) 


MADE 
YES HE 


So this was what Amy 
called Onomancy! I 
called it-—well— several 
things in plain but 
forceful Anglo - Saxon 
which it is not neces- 
sary to repeat. I had 
been making the experiments described 
above as I journeyed to the City by 
train, and I was thankful to give my 
whirling brain a little rest while I walked 
from the station to the office. There I 
made a fair start : 





HE RATED MOSES IS YOU GLAD R, 

YES HE GLAD I DRAT OUR MOSES 

IRATE MOSES HAD YOUR D. LEGS. 
I decided to leave Moses severely alone. 
Besides, | reminded myself, I was over- 
looking the great secret of Onomancy. 
“ Onomaney,” so a dictionary I consulted 
told me, was “ divination by the letters of 
a name.” I ought to have started with 
a word that might possibly have some 
bearing on Amy's destiny —a destiny 
that could scarcely be influenced by 








Mra. Jubb. 
Inexperience. “ BuT You'RE LOOKING VERY WELL, Mrs 
Mrs. Jubb. 


Unfortunately I had to abandon the | 
anagram for twenty minutes to attend | 


to my day’s work. But I was 
hard at it again, taking “ heart” 
word likely to prove a good foundation 
for an onomantic sentence. hour’s 
steady work resulted in the following 
imbecilities : 


s00n 


DEAR HEART 1.0.U SOME L.S.D SYG,. 

MY DEAR HEART IS 80 LOUD GES 

© SUE, MY DEAR’S HEART 1S GOLD 
The last line was certainly more satisfac 
tory than its predecessors, but there was 
no particular reason why I should take 
Sve into my confidence about my dear’s 
heart, so I decided to try once more. 


*TIS YOUR D. LARGE HEAD MOSES 





“On! Miss, I Be THAT BAD 


“An! Miss, I BE ONE 0’ 


The sudden and undesirable reappear- 
ance of the obtrusive patriarch quite 
unnerved me. 

I read Bradshaw's Railway Guide for 
the rest of the afternoon, and found it 
very resting after Onomancy. By four 
o'clock I was a sane man, and, 
restored to the full possession of my 


faculties, I decided to go at once to| 


Amy’s house and tell her gently, but 
firmly, what I thought about Onomancy. 
Furthermore I would inform her that, if 
my eligibility as a suitor depended on 
my proficiency in that 
science, I desired her to put me down 
among the latest scratchings. I found 
Amy seated at a writing table which was 
strewn with scraps of paper, smothered 
with seattered letters and blots of 


Sago, Moses, or even Slagodyiur himself. ink. 





"be 
as alof time, 


disturbed. 


Jus.” 
THEY AS FRETS INNARDLY!” 


being | 





“Hallo!” I exclaimed, “have you 
wasted a day at it too?” 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s such a waste 
she” replied; “I think it’s 
fascinating. Don't you?” 

“ Any results ?” I asked. 


“ No—well—that is—nothing much,” 
\she answered, seeming unaccountably 


“How did you get on?” 
“Not particularly well. Sago and 


|Moses and Slagodyiur kept on crop- 


” 


nerves. 
“Oh, I hope you haven’t bothered 
much about it; it didn’t matter!” 
‘T don’t mind what I do to please 
you!” 
She bent over the table and blushed 
———- so deeply that I thought 
her attention had been 
directed tosome more un- 
warrantable vagaries on 
the part of Irate Moses. 
“Try starting with 
Slagodyiur,” I sug- 


ping up, and they rather got on my 


6 
i 

(3 
3 


gested. “But keep off 
sago.” 

“No!” she cried, 
pushing the papers 


away from her. ‘It’s 
all silly nonsense. Let’s 
talk about something 
else.” 

“ The letters that spell 
your name,” | insisted, 
“could not possibly be 
arranged to better ad- 
vantage.” I had thought 
this sentence out in the 
train, and did not intend 
to change the subject 
without—to use a vul- 
garism—“ getting it off 
my chest.” 

At that moment the 
idea of my lifetime 
struck me. 

“Give me a pen and 
some paper!” I cried ; 

“ quick !” 

I sat down. opposite her, and sub- 
stituted my own surname for hers, 
thus: 





AMY DORIS THERESE BOWEN, 
and then I started onomanting with this 
new material; and the result was as 
follows :- 


O HEART'S DESIRE BE MY OWN. 


It was a positive inspiration. 
“Tt goes out exactly!” I said trium- 
phantly, as I handed the paper across 


Ihe table to Amy. 
abominable | 


“Oh!” she murmured faintly. “How 
strange!” 
“Ts there any answer ?”’ 
an air of nonchalance. 


She blushed very pleasantly. 


I said, with 


“T tried 


it that way myself this afternoon !”’ 
“You did?” Ieried exultantly. “Amy!” 
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“But I made it come out quite that the cowboy is the cream of the man- 


differently !”’ she said. 


hood of America, and that it is only the 


“But not better,” Isaid. ‘It couldn’t| approval of young ‘English ladies that 


be better.” 
“Come and see!” 
I went to her side, and 


inducesthe Presmpenrto retain his office as 
the Wanamaker of Moral Regeneration. 


giving him authority to contradict the 
slander in his spare time. We under- 
stand that the recipient has resigned his 
commission—7} per cent. in dry goods 

in order to fulfil this honourable task. 





watched her dear little hand | 





AMY OWNS HER DESIRE TO BE 
AMY DORIS THERESE BOWEN. 

“Do you know,” I said 
quietly, “ I think there’s some- 
thing in this Onomancy after | 
all!” 


travel slowly over the paper. 


INTERCEPTED CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 

[A Hampstead young lady wrote | 
recently to King ALFoNnso, con- | 
gratulating him upon his engage- | 
ment to Princess Exa. She has | 
received a letter from the Kuve, | 
enclosing a signed photograph, | 
and a note in which the youthful 
monarch says, “She is a lovely 
girl, and will make a charming | 
Queen.” —Daily Press.] 

We have been so fortunate | 
as to come into possession of | 
the following items of corres- | 
pondence, inspired ‘evidently | 
by this example :— 

A Putney gentleman, who 
wrote to the Kaiser protesting | 
gently against his telegram 
addressed to the Austrian 
Foreign Minister, has been 
favoured with a note which | 
says, ‘‘ Only lack of time pre- | 
vented me from wiring the 
full text of my message for | 
your approval.” The note) 
was accompanied by a Sixth | 
Class of the Order of the| 
Mailed Fist, which the happy | 
recipient wore at the opening | 
of the Putney Tennis Club on | 
Easter Monday, with consider- | 
able effect. 


A Dulwich lady, who wrote 
to Mr. Joun Burys congratu- 
lating him upon his fortitude 
and devotion displayed in 
opening his letters on Easter 
Monday, has received an auto- 
photograph of the Minister at 
his desk, in Levée uniform, 
and an explanation that he 














| A member of the Young 
| Authors’ Club, who wrote re- 
cently to Mr. Axprew Lana 
‘asking him if it is the case 
that his best work is turned 
‘out while shaving left-hand- 
‘edly with a safety razor, has 
‘received an autograph reply 
which he is totally unable to 
decipher. 


A member of the Kilmacolm 
Literary Society, who wrote to 
Miss Marie Core pointing 
out certain superficial parallels 
between “The Heathen” and 
“The Super Heathen,” has 
received an autograph letter 
from a well-known firm of 
| solicitors, enclosing a beauti- 
he engrossed writ of libel. 
} 


Samson Demosthenes. 


The Cam, in its report of a 
Union Debate, says of Mr 
Picov that he “ picked up the 
gauntlet which had fallen 
from the lips of Mr. Sampson.” 
No doubt Mr. Sampson's idea 
in speaking with a glove in his 
mouth is to improve his 
elocution; or is it the Cam- 
bridge version of “talking 
through one’s hat?” 





The Daily Mail, in the course 
| of an article on a certain ladies’ 
society in America, says, “This 
| list comprises those who, while 
sympathetically interested in 
the work of the organisation, 
are prevented by age and 
,other circumrd JuN.fnxs'c 
shrdlu cmfwy = shrdluurhe 
work.” 

The tact and delicacy of The 
Daily Mail is beyond all praise 
We particularly like “ shrd 
luurhs”: that is just how 
we should have put it our 
selves. 








feels that he must work over- | 


time, in order to justify his| “No, Mr. Witxes. 


I ain't Gorn’ TO KEEP Fowis wo more. Don't “Easter Monday, as far as 


acceptance of more than £500 | pay. Wuy, countin’ THe maize I Give "EM THIS WINTER, THE EGGS weather was concerned, was au 


salary per annum. WELL, | DON’T GIT ANY, BUT 1F | DID 


Eacn!” 


A Denmark Hill young lady, -- 


THEY 'D COST ME 'AR¥ A-CrowN ideal day, and crowds of persons 


and vehicles found their way to 





who wrote to President Rooseve.t 
approving of his recent remarks upon 
the impropriety of inordinate wealth, 
has received a reply enclosing a photo- 
graph of the Presipent as a Texan cow- 





A volunteer Colonel of Worthing, who 
wrote to Lord Kitcueyer, asking him, in 
the name of the Service of which they 
were both proud, to contradict the das- 
tardly calumnies of The Times corre- 


Nailsea, and passed a pleasant 
day.” —Weatern Daily Press. 

Tue picture of a 40-h.p. Panhard 
rolling up its carburetters and paddling 
in the sea is no less charming than that 
of two landaus and a dog-cart playing 


boy. Written on the back is the statement | spondent, has received an autograph letter | “ touch-wood ” on the cliffs. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Percy Luspock had a happy thought when he decided 
to weave a biography of E:szapern Barrerr Brownie from 
the warp and woof supplied by her private correspondence. 
Her letters, published some years ago in a couple of volumes, 
are perhaps a trifle lengthy, too diffuse in interest, to give 
perennial delight. Mr. Luspock has picked out the plums, 
and re-made the pudding in handier, on the whole, more 
delectable shape. He connects the extracts by a condensed, 
well-written story of the life of the gifted woman who 
married, and acknowledged the supremacy of, an infinitely 
greater poet. Fifty, even forty, years ago the author of 
Aurora Leigh had a wide circle of readers. She is no longer 
the fashion. Modernity yawns over what she fondly regarded 
as her masterpiece. Nevertheless, human interest in her life 
and work survives, and will be maintained by the book 
Surra, Evoer publish under the title Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning In Her Letters. When a son was born to the twin 
geniuses someone said: “‘ There were two incomprehensibles; 
now there are three.” There was actually a fourth in the 
person of Exizanern Barrerr Brownto’s father, comprehen- 
sible only on the ground of incipient insanity. Over-bearing, 
unsympathetic, colossally selfish, his shadow hung low over 
the life of his supersensitive child. After her runaway 
marriage she wrote to him many piteous letters. He kept 
them till by chance he learned her address; he never asked 
for it. Then he returned them to her unopened, without a 
word. Many men have been shot for an act of less deliberate 
brutality. 


Mr. EF. Mirstow is the nearest approach the twentieth 
century provides to Isaac Wartoy. Through the last score 
years of a strenuous life he has cultivated the publishing 
trade on a little fishing. His holiday rambles far from Fleet 
Street have led him by the riverside where, to quote the title 
of his latest record, he was engaged in Fishing for Pleasure 
and Catching It (T. W. Laurie). The angler will best 
appreciate the animated accounts of more or less successful 
casts. But one need not be a fisherman to take pleasure in 
the charming vignettes of hillside, moorland and streamlet to 
be found on every page of a book not too large to be snugly 
conveyed in the pocket. 


That writer of pith, Araper.A Keneacy, 

Is mouthed in a way that I shouldn't call mealy. 

This last book of hers, An American Duchess, 

(London ; Cuarman anp Haut) has some excellent touches. 
The writing is good—TI am heartily glad 

To admit this is so—but the morals are bad. 

The titled, hot-tempered American lady 

Has a tongue that is coarse, while her manners are shady. 
She abandons her Duke; then she marries her lover ; 
And at last she elopes in her car with a “ shover.” 

Her husband (the seeond), though no one had forced him, 
Remarries a lady who once had divorced him, 

And who wins back his love, her own heart being big, 

By disguising herself in blue goggles and wig. 

Yet, although the society ’s only so-so, 

The book has much skill; it has life, it has go; 

And those who like mixing with high-class and haughty folk 
Will read it with pleasure, in spite of its naughty folk. 

Mr. O. H. Harpy has travelled, as many of us have travelled, 
in Greece and Egypt; but, beyond that, he has done what 
few of us could do equally well. He has written down his 
impressions and has published them in a little book called 
Red Letter Days in Greece and Egypt (Suerratr anp Hucues). 
Mr. Harpy has special and peculiar gifts as a writer of Reise- 
bilder. First and foremost his style is excellent, a refreshment 


to a jaded reader; and, secondly, he has imagination and a| 





fine scholarly sense of historical contrasts. The route he 
travels is a well-worn one, but Mr. Harpy makes every yard 
of it pleasant. Whatever the route may be, bis manner in 
describing it is never trite. 

Mr. Percy Wuite reminds one of a Square in Bloomsbury, 
there is something so restful, so scholarly, so delightfully old- 
fashioned about his style. What cares the Bloomsbury back- 
water for the motor ’bus that rattles and bangs along Oxford 
Street ; what cares Mr. Wuire for the shrieking and the 
pushing , those eminent novelists? No doubt you will 
reply, dear Madam, supposing that you are kind enough to 
follow my metaphor, that the scholarly, the restful, the old 
fashioned Square (quite close to the British Museum) is also a 
trifle dull. And there, I must admit, you score a point. Mr. 
John Strood, which Messrs. ConstaBLeé have just published, is 
really a study in self-revelation, though Mr. Strood himself 
intends it to be the study of a genius, Lawrence Rivers 
Strood is Boswe. to Rivers : it is asif the Life of Johnson were 
called simply Mr. Boswell. Now it naturally takes one a 
little time ta get used to the idea; and meanwhile there is 
certainly the danger of boredom. Strood (a sort of refined 
Eliza’s Husband) is a bad biographer, but a wonderful auto- 
biographer. At first one is annoyed that one can make so 
little of Rivers; afterwards one admires the unfailing skill 
with which the author lets Mr. Strood say a great deal, but 
reveal nothing. One admires, moreover, the restraint with 
which Mr. Wurre handles his biographer. If you come to think 


of it, restraint, too, is a quality of the Bloomsbury Square. 


Anyone who wants a vulgar book in praise of vicious 
vulgarians should read The Sphinx’s Lawyer, by Frank 
Dansy (Hervemaxy). All others are counselled to avoid it. 








HOW’S THAT, UMPIRE? 

Barrina and bowling averages being considered no longer 
desirable by a great number of players, who annually discover 
that it becomes more and more difficult to keep their name 
to the front, would it not be more interesting, now that the 
pen has to a certain extent superseded the bat, to substitute 
the players’ literary averages, so that those who make runs 
may read, somewhat on the following lines ?— 

First-cLass AVERAGES. 
Literary. 
Not out 
yet) 


Average 
number of 

Readers. 
4,288,218°5 


Most Reviews 
to a Book. 
9,742 
847 


756 


Readers. 
8,576,431 


Books 

K. 8. Ranjitsinhji 
C. B. Fry* 1,132,367 377,455°6 
P. F. Warner 1,002,063 334,021 

* Whether contributions to Fry’s pure concentrated Magazine, now 
regarded in the U.S.A. as second-class postal matter, should be reckoned 
in the first-class averages, is now engaging the attention of the MS 
Committee of the M.C.C. (Marylebone Cricket Contributors). 


50 


30 


Journalistic. Periodicals Average per 

Paragraphs. Articles. Columns. Published in. Periodical 

G L. Jessop 798,432 106,536 200,000 7. 28,5714 
Lord Hawke 0 0 0 0 
Lord Hawke delivered one preface in one volume for no cash. 








A Liperat correspondent is upset to think that the children 
in the public elementary schools should still be using Mr. 
Arnoup-Forster’s Citizen Reader. We beg to re-assure him. 
A special school edition of Obiter Dicta is now, we under- 
stand, teing hurried through the Press. 

An Unnatural Parent. 

“ Pony for sale, 13 hands, warranted a good worker, used 
to all road nuisances and my own children, cause of selling 
having 2 and not enough work for 2.”—KEachange and Mart. 
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URBS IN RURE. 


By the courtesy of the proprietors 
Mr. Punch is enabled to present his 
readers with extracts from the cor- 
respondence columns of The Week- 
End, the new periodical devoted to 
the interests of that large and con-| 
stantly increasing class who spend two| 
days out of every seven in the country, | 
and take with them as much London 
atmosphere as they can. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 
Harpy Humpsnire! 

Dear Sir,—Life in the country has its 
drawbacks as well as its advantages. 
For example, in this part of Humpshire 
there is no 18-hole golf course within 
seven miles of my house, and play on 
the 9-hole course close by is restricted 
to week-days. Again, tlie London 
papers do not reach us until 10.30 a... 
and worse still, it is practically impos- 
sible to get any decent asparagus or 
up-to-date gramophone records in the 
neighbourhood. The result is that two 
chauffeurs have left me in the last two 
months. Yours faithfully, 

E. PLuscarpine. 

Whiteport, Humpshire. 





Farrptay For Motorists. 
_ Dear Sir,— Why should motorists 
alone be obliged to give warning of their 
approach at cross roads and corners ? 
The only efficient way to minimise 
collisions is to insist that all who use 


the roads should make their advent} 


audible. Horsemen should have a bell 
or horn affixed to the pummel of their 
saddles, While pedestrians should have 
a similar means of signalling attached to 
the handles of their sticks and umbrellas. 


The loneliness of the open road, which | 


so often affects the spirits of dwellers in 
the country, would thus be sensibly 
mitigated, and the burden of precaution 
equitably distributed between the tor- 
toiges and the hares of modern life. 
Yours faithfully, 
F.L. A. T. Justia, 
The Reeks, Leighton Buzzard. 
INCONSIDERATE ANIMALS. 

_ Dear Sir,—-The stupidity of animals 
is one of the greatest curses of a residence 
in the country, as I have long found out 
to my cost. When motoring at the rate 
of ‘thirty miles an hour or upwards one 
can generally count on pedestrians keep- 
ing out of the middle of the road. But 
it is otherwise with poultry, sheep, and 
even young rabbits. Only yesterday 
[ had a new Michelin tyre seriously 
damaged by a hedgehog, and last week 
my wife was struck in the face by a 
clumsy sparrow which, if she had not 
been wearing goggles, might have done 





her serious mischief. As it was she was 
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Outside Porter. ‘‘ Wor'’s BECOME OF OLD GEORGE ?—AIN’T SEEN 'IM LATELY.” 
Venerable Ditto. “On, ’E HAD A ROW WITH THE COMPANY AND ’E'S LEFT, AND IF THEY AIN'T 
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THE COMPANY. 





JOLLY: CAREFUL I'LL LEAVE Too!” 





so much upset that she was unable to 
play Bridge for several hours. 
Faithfully yours, 
Max BaMBERGER. 
Bungalow de Luze, 
Little Slamton. 





THE ERUPTER. 


A certain literary gentleman, who in 
consideration of the intimate terms on 
which he now is with Vesuvius, which 
he recently interviewed for The Daily 
Mail, and in connection also with his 
intimacy with Roman Society, is hence- 


! . ° 
recent voleanic disturbance, and there 





forward to be known as Signor Hotcayo, | 
has not only arranged to introduce a} 
real eruption into his new play, The 
Bondman, when it is produced at Drury 
Lane in the autumn, but in view of the 
fact that he is the only English dramatist 
who was at Naples at the time of the 





fore the only one with first-hand know 
ledge of the same, is proposing to add | 
to his business as a novelist and dramatist 
the profession of Erupter to others 
That is to say, if any of the other writers | 
for the stage, Mr. Piseno or Mr. Suaw, 
Mr. Joxes or Mr. Barn, finds at any 
time that his new play is not going as it 
should, Signor Horcaxo will arrange a 
realistic eruption for him in the Second 
or Third Act according to requirements, 
and ensure success. No audience, he is | 


convinced, can resist a volcano intelli 
gently planned. Such an interpolation, 
the Signor is convinced, would have 
been the making of The Heroie Stubbe 
Even His House in Order, he believes 
would be the better for it. As he 
remarks, with infinite wit, “His House 
in Order may be great; but The Bond 
man will be crater.” 
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MUSICAL SHAKSPEARE. 


A snort time ago the Playgoers’ Club instituted a ecompeti- 
tion for playwrights, with the result that “more than 250 
plays were sent in, none of which were suitable for production 
at a West-End theatre.” Commenting on this, The Eveni 
Standard suggests that a play which might run a hund 
nights labelled a genuine Carton or Puiiirs would not satisfy 
the requirements of a prize play by an unknown. This, no 
doubt, explains a paragraph in the paper to the effect that 
Mr. Serwour Hicks is hall-marking SHakspearg by writing a 
musical comedy based upon As you Like It, Mr, Punch 
begs to forestall Mr. Hicks, and to present 


AS WE CERTAINLY DON’T LIKE IT, 

A Musical Comedy in Two Acts, by Hicks vow Rosens- 
TANNER and WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

(Nore: Great care has been taken to follow the usual musical-comedy 
plan of making the Second Act even worse than the first. } 

Dramatis Person, 

Duke (living the simple life in Shepherd's Bush), 
Frederick (his brother, and tenant of his house in Park Lane). 
The melancholy James (footman to the banished Duke). 
Hackenschmidt (a wrestler). 
ave lo (Sons of the Empire, and, therefore, brothers). 
Adam and Bede (servants to Frederick). 
Touchstone (a low-comedy actor). 
Rosalind (daughter to Duke—at Park Lane for the season), 
Celia (daughter to Frederick). 
Phebe (a Shepherd's Bush girl). 


Scene—Freperick'’s house ; a wild place in the Bush. 


Act 1.—Hall in Park Lane. 

Chorus of Footmen, Minor (yet in their way champion) 
Wrestlers, Maidservants, &e. On their dispersal 

Enter Avam and Bepe. 

Adam. Tell me again, Breve, just how it is that his Grace 

spends his days secluded-like in Shepherd's Bush. 

Bede. Why, Havam, I told you not half an hour ago. 

Adam. Never was such a memory as mine, Bene. Tell me 

again, my lad. 

[Bepe accordingly explains to the audience just how it is. 
Exeunt. Re-enter Chorus, who explain in bad verse 
that Hackenscumipt has challenged all-comers, and that 
an unknown Colonial has accepted the offer. Enter 
Ortanpo. Sone—‘‘ England, my England.” Enter 
Rosatixp and Cea. 

Celia. As I live, Rosie, there is the man ! 

Rosalind (to Ortanpo). Sir, are you he who would wrestle 

HacKENSCHMIDT ? 

Orlando (modestly feeling his biceps). I am. 

Rosalind. The little strength I have, and I may mention 

that I am a Sandow girl, I would it were with you. 

Celia. And mine, to eke out hers. 

Trio—“ The Sandow Girl.” 

Enter Hackenscumipt, looking as if he wondered what he 
was doing in a Park Lane hall. Exit Ortanno, to 
return disquised as Mapraut. They wrestle. 

Celia. | would I were invisible to catch the strong fellow 

by the leg. 

Rosalind (learnedly). 1 don’t think that would be allowed, 

dear; it’s the Greco-Roman style, you know. 

Celia (vaguely). Oh, I thought it was Association. 

[A shout. Hackenscummr is thrown. Exit 
Maprat hurriedly, to return as ORLANDO. 


me, one out of suits with fortune, 
That could give more, but that her hands lack means— 


Rosalind (giving him ring from her finger). Wear this for | survive it. 


Celia (aside to Rosaisp). Oh, my dear, how often have I 
told you that in our set we don’t talk in blank verse. You 
must get out of that habit. 

Rosalind. At home— 

Celia. Oh, in Shepherd’s Bush ! 

Rosalind (warmly). There are some very nice girls in 
Shepherd's Bush. To wait till you've seen Purse, 

Sonc.—“ The Shepherd's Bush Girl.” 

Oh, have you heard of Purse, she lives at Shepherd’s Bush ? 

Her father was a footman—until he got the “ push.” 

But Puese didn’t worry—a typist she became, 

And Henry is her lover: she is typing Henry's name. 

Chorus. PHEBE, 

(Whoever she be) 
What matter if her eyes are blue, are brown, are green ? 
Under the shade of the plane-tree parm 
He circles her waist with a Cockney arm— 
And she’s his Queen! [Ete., ete. 

Orlando (aside). She’s charming! (To Rosatisp) Excuse 
me, Madam, but did you say you lived in Shepherd’s Bush ? 

Rosalind. 1 do, Sir; though I am staying with my cousin 
for the season. But why? 

Orlando. | am fitting out an expedition to explore the 
unknown tracts of the Bush. I wondered if—— 

[They retire to back of stage. Enter Outver. 


Sonc.— Cex-ver, I want to steal yer.” 
[Oxtver hangs about till he gets his encore, 
and then goes out with ORLANDO. 
Rosalind. Cevis, 1’ve decided. We must go to Shepherd’s 
Bush, back to father. After all, the season ’s nearly over. 
Celia. My dear, in these clothes, how could I? 
Rosalind (struck with a brilliant idea). Let’s put on some 
of your brother’s things, and go out with the expedition. It 
would be fun. 
Celia, Oh, what a joke! But what will papa say ? 
Enter Frepericx. 
Frederick. Rosauiyp, I must ask you to remove yourself to 
Shepherd's Bush—if possible with Cet. 
[Having thus qualified as an actor, and prepared 
the way for Act IT., FrepericK goes out. 
Celia. There! How lucky! 
[Exeunt to change their clothes ; enter ToucHsTonE 
to keep things going during the necessary interval. 
Touchstone. I once had a jerboa, a little boy jerboa—dear 
little chap he was, only a Nonconformist. Oswatp—that was 
his name, Oswatp. He really made a very decent jerboa indeed 
—came in from leg a bit, too. A bit of a rascal, though. 
A bit of a naughty, naughty rascal with the girls ... . 
[Ete., ete., until the Call-boy winks at him. 
Graxp Tasteav. ORr.anno, at the head of his Expedition, 
singing patriotic song, “A Little Bit of Red on the 
Map.” ALIND and Cetia, who are travelling over- 
land to Notting Hill, wave farewell from the windows. 
Curtain. 


Acr IIl.—A wild place in Shepherd's Bush. 

Enter James with ove or two Lords, like Bushmen. 

James (looking at his watch), "Tis but an hour ago since it 
was nine, 

And after one hour more ‘twill be eleven ; ; 

And thereby hangs a song. [Sings it. 
[Mr. Punch. Excuse me a moment, but is this Act very bad? 
Mr. Hicks von Rubenstanner. Very bad indeed. 
Mr. Punch. Personally I fear that I shall not be able to 


Mr. Hicks von Rubenstanner. Oh, two or three of us will 








Sans length, sans strength, sans trumps, sans everything. 


re-write it after the first night, you know. 





Mr. Punch. Then by all means let us wait for that occasion.] 
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WILL HE STRANGLE THEM? 


(After the famous “ Infant Hercules” by Sir Joshua Reynolds.) 
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Mistress. “ You WisH ME TO TAKE YOUR NOTICE, JANE. THIS IS VERY SUDDEN, 18n'T IT?” 














Jane (blushing). “On wo, Mum, I’ve KNOWN ‘IM THREE Days!” 





THE BITER BIT. 


[The Dogs Bill proposes to wrest from the 
canine world the privilege of the first bite. ] 
Cay it be false and am I dreaming, 
Or is it really all too true 
That callous-hearted men are scheming 
To rob our doggies of their due? 
Is it not all a dreadful fiction, 
* Whereat I hold my bated breath, 
That on his very first conviction 

My honest tyke must die the death ? 


The Pug and Pom. will stand aghast if 
This shameful Bill becomes the law ; 

Against its tone the stately Mastiff 
Uplift an angry voice and paw. 

And not content with mute negation, 
The Collies swell the wrathful cry, 

Until their how] of indignation 
Awakes an echo from the Skye. 


And you, who clamber up on my knee, 
And wag a tail devoid of care, 
Must realise, my faithful Tiny, 


_ That things are not as once they were. | 
No more must you race up yon high hill, | 


To worry sheep, your fond delight, 
The motto “et foxterea nihil,” 
In your case means you mustn’t bite. 


But stay, I see a silver lining | with more than £10 a year income to 
Iilume the blackness of the cloud, carry 5lb. penalty. 


Why waste your time in futile whining | 2, Feats of strength by teams of 
When lawful bites are still allowed ? | soldiers of the Nizam, who will extract 
Ere yet the verdict of the Forum six months’ back pay in advance from 
Shall cheat you of your lawful prey, | Minister for War in the arena in full 
Make tears in breeks as once you tore em, | yiew of the audience. 
Gather the rosebuds while you may. | 3. Tourist-baiting — Custom House 
Thus if, perchance, a cracked tin kettle officials to be let loose on foreign travel 
The movement of your tail impedes, lers chained to stakes in centre of ground 
While there is time make haste and settle | armed solely with backsheesh. 
The youths who do such horrid deeds.| 4, The national sport of “ Conference,” | 
Let not your canine breast be smitten jor word-making and word+breaking, | 
With fears of any future woe, | with exhibitions of expert prevarication 
Only make sure those boys are bitten, | Representatives of England, Germany, 
Only make sure you don’t let go! France, and Russia to meet the Granp 
Vizier on a raised platform and attempt | 
to procure evacuation of the Yemen | 
THE OLYMPIC GAMES AND  jdistrict. (Time limit—eight months 
AFTER. |The delegates will throw ultimatume 
Games like the Olympic Games, it is | and. the Granp Vizier procrastinate 
rumoured, are to be instituted in Turkey. | #gainst all comers in the catch-as-catch- | 











A draft programme which reaches us | ©4n style. 
includes :— | 5. The County Championship in | 

1. Stadium obstacle race for persecuted | revolution, competed for by teams of | 
peasants. Competitors to run round | Bashi-bazouks. Any team failing to 
course through burning villages, with|establish a new Government on the | 
|wives and families, pursued by tax-| revolving stage within a quarter of an 
‘collectors with red-hot irons. Peasants! hour to be disqualified. 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 


L 


Turse reflections only occurred to me on the afternoon of 
last Saturday week, and, though I trust they are moral, I 
fear they are hardly scientific. Seeing that I never had any 
scientific training, it would be Piraine. fs odd if they were. 

I had gone to the Museum with the object of enlarging 
my mind, and found several hundred other members of the 
public there with the same purpose. There was a long line 
of excursion brakes drawn up outside the gates, and I have 
an idea that some of the excursionists oll anaes up from 
Newcastle or Everton for the Cup Final. Whether any of 
them were under the impression that this was the Crystal 
Palace, I cannot say .. . 

In the Central Hall I paused—as I generally do whenever 
I visit the Museum—before a large glass case containing two 
models in coloured wax. One represents “The Spotted 
Gnat, or Mosquito;” the other “The Common, or Grey, 
Gnat,” and both are enlarged twenty-eight times (linear). 

Comparing them (unscientifically) with their originals, 
who are set up alongside and make but a poor show on 
two cardboard dises of the diameter of a threepenny-bit, I 
should have thought the enlargement considerably under- 
stated, as each of the models is about as big as an average 
clothes brush, and very nearly as bristly. But I suppose 
the official figures may be taken as correct. 

These Brobdingnagian insects are highly instructive; read 
the labels, and you learn that the Mosquito “ stabs with its 
proboscis” (which is the size of a small stylograph) “and is 
capable of conveying malarial fever,” while the Grey Gnat 
(a lady) receives a certificate that is almost a testimonial : 
“Stabs with her proboscis, but does not convey malarial 
fever.” 

With consummate art the modeller has contrived to 
suggest in the latter insect’s demeanour a certain smug 
superiority. Her head is bent in Pharisaical humility, 
as though she were murmuring: “ Pray do not confuse Me 
with a class of insects whom I will not sully my proboscis by 
particularising!. I don’t carry malaria about—like some 
persons!” Which is downright hypocrisy —because anyone 
who is at all acquainted with the Common Gnat knows that 
it would be perfectly delighted to carry malaria—if it only 
knew how. 

I wonder whether it is quite judicious of the authorities to 
apotheosise the Grey Gnat in this fashion; it was surely 
insufferable enough before, without all this official white- 
washing ! 

I always linger in front of this case, because, sooner or 
later, there is sure to be at least one simple-minded sight-seer 
who accepts these two models as ordinary specimens of 
tropical insect life. And once more I am rewarded. For I 
hear AmANDUs remarking, with a superior air, to AMANDA, 
“You didn’ reelly expect they 'd ’ave ‘em out there as big as 
all that, did yer?” ‘To which Amanna replies in an aggrieved 
accent, “ Yus,I did!” Poor girl, her mind is being enlarged 
twenty-eight times (linear), but it is a painful process, and 
involves the shattering of many fond illusions! .. . 

I drift on toa case designed to illustrate “Mimicry. Special 
Resemblance to Surroundings.” Privately I have my doubts 
whether, even for insects, Mimicry may not be rather a 
dangerous social accomplishment ; whether, in short, they 
may not make more enemies than friends by it. What I feel 
I am expected to admire is the marvellous, if unconscious, 
instinct of self-preservation shown by such performances. 

Well, candidly, I cannot. I would if they seemed to me to 
mimic well, but I do not think—though of course they must 
know their own business best—I do not think they do it 
quite well encugh. 





Take, for instance, the Butterfly known as “ Kallima 
Inachis.” This insect attaches itself to a dry twig and 
endeavours to look as much like a decayed leaf as it can. 
But surely, except in the autumn, it would only be rendering 
itself more conspicuous by such a device. And at any season 
I can scarcely believe that it would impose for long on any 
bird that was not a born fool. I am no Sherlock Holmes—yet 
even I detected the disguise almost at a glance. And your 
bird, remember, is a specialist by heredity in these matters. .. 

I confess that this and similar exhibits in the same case 
have had the deplorable effect of lowering my opinion of the 
entire Insect Kingdom. I will not say that I ever entertained 
a high regard for any of them, but at least I gave them credit, 
as a class, for being free from the slightest taint of 
Snobbishness ! 

Yet what do I find here? A Moth the whole object of 
whose existence is to be mistaken for a Butterfly! And such 
a shoddy “ frock-coat and bowler-hat” sort of imitation, too! 
So obvious an outsider could never have succeeded in getting 
into any really good—to say nothing of smart—Butterfly set. 
And this is what it has come to—-exposure to the scorn of the 
British Public as a detected impostor! Better—far better— 
for that Moth had it perished while still an innocent larva! 

Again, there is a kind of Spider which has achieved quite 
a passable imitation of an Ant of the lower middle class, or 
else it is the plebeian adventurer Ant that is posing, to 
impress those a « do not know it at home, as a Spider with 
a web and flies and everything handsome about it. I care 
not which. In either case it seems to me but a paltry ambition. 
I should have expected better things from both of them. 

It is distressing to note that even the Animals are not free 
from this foible. Here, for example, is a Tree Shrew which, 
not content with doing its duty in its own state of life, persists 
in aping the manners and appearance of a Squirrel. 

A lady visitor does not seem to have quite grasped this 
idea, for I hear her observing instructively to her companion : 
“ Ah yes, my dear, see how closely they get to resemble the trees 
they live in—wonderful, is it not?” But the majority seem 
to have spotted the Shrew as the contemptible fraud he is. 

The same case contains an object-lesson illustrating what 
is described as “ Reciprocal Advantage.” So far as I can 
follow it, the situation is something like this: There is a 
Nice Butterfly (whom we will call A.) who is uncomfortably 
conscious of being regarded as a delicious tit-bit by every 
bird or lizard with any pretensions to a palate. 

There is also a Nasty Butterfly (hereinafter referred to as 
B.) whom even the least particular lizard or bird will, after a 
single experience of his peculiar flavour, take uncommonly 
good care never to touch again. 

So says A. to himself (or else Nature says it for him—I am 
too unscientific to know which): “If I could only make 
myself look as nasty as B. is, all the birds and lizards would 
let me alone!” Which, by patience and perseverance, A. 
gradually contrives to do. 

Well, I will admit that this idea of A.’s is not without a 
showy ingenuity, even if it is wanting in true reciprocity 
and consideration for B.’s interests. What I fail to see is 
that, even from A.’s point of view, it is really such a very 
masterly stratagem. 

The calculation evidently assumes that the inexperienced 
lizard (or bird) would come across B. first. But why is this 
so certain? Why should not A. be the first victim? Then, 
obviously, such bird (or lizard) would infer that both A. and 
B. were equally good eating. I may be told that any such 
impression would infallibly be corrected as soon as the lizard 
(or bird) tried to tackle B.—that it would then wipe its 
mouth (or bill) with surprised disgust, and a mental note to 
avoid both B.’s and A.’s for the future. Again, why? Surely 
it is quite as likely that the bird (or lizard) would merely 
look upon the contretemps as a regrettable incident, a rare 
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exception to the general rule. After all, 
a person who has had the ill-luck to 
absorb a dubious Anglo-Dutch does not 
necessarily forswear all natives from 
that moment. He may pass through an 
interim stage of suspicion, but eventually, 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
Hope will, as it generally does, triumph 
over Experience. His trust in oysters 
will return to him. 

No, Scientific Experts may extol the 
wisdom of this so-called Reciprocal 
Arrangement if they choose:—for my 
own part, I have the gravest doubts 
whether it is found to work out well in 
practice. Depend upon it, when any 
insect sets out with the idea of being too 
clever by half, it is tolerably certain to 
be itself the first it succeeds in taking 
in! That, at all events, is the moral J 
draw from the case in point... . 

There are many other equally valuable 
lessons and morals to be picked up in 
the Museum, but I have exhausted my 
space already, and must reserve the re- 
mainder of my reflections for a sub- 
sequent number. F. A. 





THE AID OF THE “AD.” 


Even the Zoological Gardens in 
Regent's Park has now adopted methods 
of publicity, in issuing picture post- 
pe and large coloured posters to 
attract the public. Mr. Punch expects 
to read the following shortly in the 
papers :— 

Don’t be Il. 
Have you a bad leg? 
The London Hospital will take it off. 
Is your hair falling ? 
The London Hospital will keep it on. 
Open day and night. 
Subscriptions and donations neatly 


landed by the Hook of (Sydney) Holland. 


Don’t be Uninformed. 


Why grovel in ignorance when the 
British Museum in Bloomsbury is only a 
penny fare from almost anywhere ? 

Matchless collection of curiosities. 
Thousands of Books. 
Free to all. 


Save your Money. 
“T know a Bank.” 
“ Where ?” 
“Tn Threadneedle Street.” 
“Who lives there?” 
“The Old Lady.” 
“ What does she do?” 
“Takes care of your money!” 


To THe CasHIER OF THE Bank or EnGianp. 
April 1. 
Dear Mr. Nairye,—Ten years ago I 
deposited a sum of money at your Bank. 
Last week, when I called, [ found it 
still there ! Yours truly, 
Hewry Micas. 





Ogre Mi) ~~ 
TU Le 
ty Ne Beg ' 


Mr. Morupriver, THE FAMOUS, YET ABSENT-MINDED, GOLF-NATURALIST, INVARIABLY CARRIES A 
BUTTERFLY-NET IN HIS GOLF-BAG—¥FOR HE AGREES WITH Mr. Horace Hutcuinsoy THAT SOME OF 
THE BEST EXTOMOLOGICAL SPECIMENS CAN BE CAPTURED IN THE COURSE OF PLAYING THe Royal 
AND Awcient GAME. 








Education Note. More Commercial Candour. 
Tue Nonconformists say that they are! From an advertisement of a Dublin 
right, and right is might, but the Bishops Sale ‘' Bargains Page”) : 
think the Mitre is righter. It is hard to! 


: ; ; ; 25 pairs 
kick against the Bishoprics. tu 


Mercerised Tapestry Curtains. 
23/- pair; worth 3/5. 


| 
The Tribune, in its account of the| 
recent French riots, says that “when the | Anyone lucky enough to snap up the 
first electric tramcar left the depét to| whole twenty-five pairs could furnish the 
start running, a group of 1,000 strikers rest of his house with his savings. 
ae it and took out the horses,” thus : Ee PulecaeeIe 
cruelly depriving it of its h.p. Russia’s St. George.—Grorcre Borrow. 
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WOE FOR WEARY WILLY. 


[As a result of the recent Vagrancy Commis- 
sion the tramp is threatened with imprisoument 
as such. } 

WittiaM, whose fatigue has lent a 

Long tradition to the road, 
Scorner of impedimenta 

And the permanent abode, 

Have you lately seen enormous 

Thunderbolts about the blue ? 
Legislation (they inform us) 

Fairly hovers over you. 


Often by the wayside hedges, 
Wititam, we have watched you sit, 
Propped against their verdant edges, 
And—to all appearance—fit ; 
Often, musing on your avoc- 
ations and the life you led, 
Found you working awful havoc 
With a tidy hunk of bread ! 


Others may be poor but honest ; 
Witt1AM, that is not your part, 
Pride, emphatically, non est 
Round the region of your heart ; 
Every open-windowed mansion 
Sees your simple powers employed 
Stretching to supreme expansion 
Nature, who abhors a void. 


Difficulties! You disdain ’em ; 
Prompt to act at hunger’s call, 

What to you is “ Cave canem!” 
On the glass-embattled wall ? 

Philosophic to the last, if 


Fortune frowns, you mock her whims, 


Merely severing the mastiff 
From your slightly-damaged limbs. 


Nought to you, unblushing scoffer, 
Are the cares that cark and irk ! 
Nothing grieves you but the offer 
Of facilities for work 
No intemperate pre weeding 
Bids your burly bosom ache, 
Save remorse from overfeeding 
On the house-wife 's home-built cake. 


Yet—for all the canine genus 
Ultimately meet their fate, 

Yours is coming, and (between us) 
WILLIAM, ’tis a trifle late ; 

In the future able-bodied 
Patrons of the simple life 

Will be resolutely quodded 
Ere they dream of saying “ Knife.” 


Never now shall dreamy bantam 
Perch or coop untimely quit, 
You have robbed the hen-roost quantum, 
Gulielme, su flicit : 
Never more shall larder window 
Set with household stores and fruit, 
Peaches from the wall or tinned do.), 
Yield you uninvited loot. 


Wi.1AM, to be somewhat briefer, 
Since the State intends to soil 

Fingers that we know had liefer 
Stoop to larceny than toil, 





tumours of your sad position 
All our sympathies evoke 
For the pending abolition 
Of an immemorial joke ! 








THE CALL OF THE EAST. 


[“ Wanrep.—A Prime Minister for a Native 
State. Salary, Rs. 2,000, besides allowance. 


| Apply to No. 1069, Civil and Military Gazette 


Lahore.” 
Civil and Military Gazette, April 4, 1906.) 
Dear Sir,—Noticing your advertise- 
ment for a Prime Minister in The Civil 
and Military Gazette, | beg to offer 
myself for the post. I have been for 
three years in a similar position in this 
country, in which time I gave, I believe, 


a large measure of satisfaction. ‘The | 


only reason for ceasing to hold the reins 
was that it was felt by the country that 


it was perhaps time for my opponents | 


(for in England every Prime Minister 
has opponents) to be given a chance, but 
they are already repenting it. I was, 
however, by no means tired myself, and | 
would readily begin again. In your 
reply kindly say if you have a good golf | 
links near the Parliament House. 

Believe me, yours faithfully 

Antuur James BaLrour. 


Sir,—I have much pleasure in support- | 


ing my dear friend A.J. BaLrour’s appli- | 


cation. He is apt, willing, and has had 
oe experience. | 


me less. Take him, is my counsel, take 

him and keep him. He will do you 

credit. Believe me, yours faithfully, 
JosEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 


Sir,—If your advertisement for a 
Prime Minister in The Civil and Military 
Gazette is genuine, and not a joke, | 
offer myself to fill the breach. I am 
thirty and unmarried; fighting weight 
10} stone; I hold office in the English 
Government ; I have a special fondness 
for native States. My reason for ex 
pressing willingness to accept this post 
js that I am ready for a change. One 
can be in the same place too long. | 
will give you what you want: if you 
like peace I will do my best; but if you 
want war you shall have it. I could 
come at once. Yours faithfully, 

Wiystow 8. Crurcuitt. 

Sir,—I know Mr, Cuurcut well. He 
is in fact, if not in name, a member of 
my Cabinet, but I would make an effort 
and spare him if you were really keen. 
I sometimes wonder if he has not been 
with us long enough. At any rate a 
young native State would, I think, offer 
him a congenial field for his undoubted 
abilities. Yours faithfully, 

H. Camppe.t-BannerMay. 


Sir,—Mr. Caurcutit has asked me for 
a testimonial, and I gladly give him one. 
He is a very remarkable young man. 


cannot remember | 
any Prime Minister who disagreed with | 


In whatever new employment he under- 
takes I would wish him God speed, . 
Yours faithfully, | Een. 


Deak Sir,—In reply to your adv ertise- 
ment in The Civil and Military Gazette 
for a Prime Minister, I beg to offer my 
services. I have not, it is true, had any 
actual experience in this capacity, but as 
you are doubtless aware, the Editor of a 
great London weekly such as The 
Spectator is virtually a Prime Minister ; 
while I would remiud you that my efforts 
| not only to promote rifle ranges, but also 
to retain Free Trade, cheapen cottages 
and raise the status of the dog and cat, 
are all of a part with the duties of a 
truly humane Premier. 

Awaiting your reply, 

I am, your obedient servant, 
J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 

Sizr,—I can cordially recommend Mr. 
Srracney for the post of Prime Minister 
of a Native State. As a distant despot 
I think he would be distinctly enchant- 
\ing to the view. Besides, in times of 
p srolonged drought you could rely upon 
| him to rain cats and ‘dogs once a week. 

Yours faithfully 
Jesse CoLLines. 








Dear Sir,—Having abandoned the 
pulpit and exhausted Drumtochty, I beg 
| to offer myself for the post advert ised in 
your journal. Faithfully yours, 

Taw Macraren. 


Sir,—Ian Macraren of old was a prime 
meenister and would no doubt be so 
again. Respectfully yours, 

S. R. Crocxerr. 


Sir,—I see from your advertisement 
in a recent issue that you require a 


‘Premier”; and in reply I beg to 
inform you that I have a “ Moonbeam,” 
secondhand, but in very good condition, 
and which I have already ridden over 
2000 miles, largely in the North of 
England. ‘The tyres, bearings, &c., are 
of the very latest pattern, and in fact I 
feel sure that it would be in every way 
suited to you. I see you offer 2000 
rupees a month, but I should prefer to 
sell it outright. Inspection invited any 
afternoon before three. I remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
ArcnIBALD ALLTUFT, 
The Nest, Peckham. 


Dear Sir,—Disgusted with the me- 
thods adopted in the political arena at 
home, I had already resolved to seek 
employment in the Far East when I saw 
your advertisement. My qualifications 
for the post of Prime Minister are so 
obvious that I need not recapitulate 
them beyond mentioning that as chief 
Bannerwoman at the Albert Hall I was 
_far more than a match for Premier Bax- 
i\wermaN, and that The Daily Chronicle 
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describes me as a determined-looking 
woman. I have only to add that | 
should, if appointed, insist on continuing 
to wear our famous big white buttons 
with the motto “ Votes for Women,” and 
that my first measure would have for its 
aim the abolition of all policemen. 
Faithfully yours, 
Ayyiz Kenwy. 





stating her conviction that Miss Anniz 
Kenny is in all res fully qualified 
to hold the post of Prime Minister, or | 
indeed any post hitherto monopolised 
by men. She has the eloquence of 
Louise Micnet and the courage of forty 
bloodhounds. 





SCIENCE AND SENTIMENT. 


{In its review of “Noteworthy Families 
(Modern Science),” by Francis Gatton and 
Epcar Scuuster, The Daily Chronicle says :— 
“Professor GaLTon’s new science of Eugenics 
—of procreative development—promises to set 
us all thinking a little more about force of 
family ability, and less about accidental things 
which may or may not matter, when, in the 
fulness of youthful wisdom and deliberation, 
we choose our wives.””] 


Dotty is sweet and fair, 
Maset is fair and sweet ; 
Kirry’s complexion 
Is simply perfection, 
And so are dear Trixy’s feet. 
Dotty has wavy hair, 
Mase a magic spell ; 
Adorably pretty 
Are Trixy and Kirry, 
And Dotty and May as well. 
For Doty I 
Would die ; 
To May, dear thing, 
I'd cling ; 
I’d crowns eschew, could I but woo 
Sweet Trix so true, and Kirry too! 
They set desire 
On fire, 
They ’re all so sweet and pretty : 
I’d cross the Styx for darling Trix, 
Or May, or Doit, or Krrrv. 


Jane has a turned-up nose, 
Eyes of a sad sea-green, 
Also a figure 
Of terrible rigour, 
Angular, lank and lean- 
Scanty each love-lock grows, 
Dingy and dull each tress ; 
Her hat is all dusty 
And fusty and musty, 
And so is her draggled dress. 
For Jane my heart 
Won't smart ; 
I feel no pain 
For Jane; 


Miss Bitiincton has great pleasure in | | | 






TO BERFECTION ! 
Amateur Flautist. “ARE YOU SURE THE THING'S ALL RIGHT?” 
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THE PHONOGRAPH CANNOT LIE. 


You've CHUST HEERD YOUR LOFELY BLAYING REBRODUCED 


German Dealer. “ Now, meis Herr! 
Won't you Buy one?” 


German Dealer. “ ZertTaix_y, Metw Herr.” 
Amateur Flautist. “Gap, THEN, IF THAT'S 


FLUTE FOR EVER.” 
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WHAT MY PLAYING I8 LIKE, I'M DONE WITH THE 














I’d hear the blow with courage, 
though ; 
She were to go to Jericho. 





I would not stir 
For her, 
Nor very much regret her : 
I’d be inclined, I think, to find 
The world distinctly better. 


7 


But Dotiy’s papa— who's he‘ 
And Mapev’s and Kirry’s too? 
And what are the stations 
Of Trixy’s relations ? 
Not one of them in Who’s Who! 
Jane's father’s a D.Sc., 
Her uncle a don—no less ; 
Her promising brother 
Is also another, 
As well as an F.R.S. 


| Then Dotty I 





Must fly, 
And turn away 
From May : 

My face I'll set though Kurry fret, 
| And Trix be wet with vain regret. 
I'll woo my plain 
| Old Jane 

To miss such chance were folly 
No! hang it, I for Trix will try, 

Or Karte, or May, or Douty. 


































—_—_-- 
We beg to call the attention of Mr. 

| Dartine (in Peter Pan) to the following 

from The Sheffield Daily Telegraph : 

| “Doc Kersxet, good condition, very large; | 


| suit gentleman.” 
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TRIALS OF A GENTLEMAN RIDER. 


U'nsympathetie Speetator (to G. R., who ia doing his best to recover his seat after a blunder). “Now THEN, Guv'NoR, IT AIN'T NO USE 
YOUR GOIN’ ON WITHOUT THE ‘OrsE!”’ 








Councillor Hoscoop, the ex-Mayor of| Academy. But Mr. Witpsirn must not 
CHARIVARIA. | Hackney, has planted a tree in what is|be discouraged. It has happened to 
Civstaves Apoupous Oscar FReEpeRIcK ‘to be known as Mayor's Avenue. The! better men than he. 
Arruur Epwunp, Duke of Wesrersorren, | Custom, it has been decided, is to be | 
has been born. | continued, and if we have a hot summer! The Old English Dinner which took 
and more shade becomes necessary, a new | place last week is mentioned by several 
The Marquis Towxsmenp has now re-| Mayor may be elected every week. papers as a novelty. As a matter of fact 
covered, and cannet adequately express| - . there are many restaurants in London 
his thanks to the halfpenny papers which The leaders of the rowdy Suffragettes | where one may always rely on getting 
lgked after his private affairs during! showed themselves such practised dis- old English food, although the fact is 
lis recent indisposition. turbers of the peace, that Mr. Repmonp| not advertised to the casual customer's 
spoke up for them. great annoyance. 


A Chicago man has made a bet that 
he will tell nothing but the truth for 
the space of one year. We admire him. 
Not many men would voluntarily sen- 
tence themselves to twelve months’ hard. 


King Atronso and Princess Ena, 
having investigated the inside of a sub- 
marine, have quite made up their minds 
where they will do the remainder of 
their courting should the reporters show 
them too much attention. , 

A man in custody at Liseard, Cheshire, | - , > 
speaks a dialect which the police cannot! Meanwhile, by far the prettiest street W , glad ri hear that ~— 
understand. We wonder whether it is! decoration to be seen in Cowes is, we “APN }8 none the worse for having been 
honest English. hear (and can believe), Princess Ewa. killed. 


The war of the rival motor omnibuses 
continues. The electric vehicles, it is 
said, will make no smell; on’ the other 
hand, the petrol vehicles, it is pointed 
out, make a nice smell. 





General Banex-Powett has condemned; It is expected in the drapery trade A corresponpent in The Daily Tele- 
sporting loafers in no uncertain voice, | that, owing to the San Francisco disaster, graph suggests that on the day of the 
and says we are gradually becoming a| everyone in future will devote more Education Bill’ssecond reading everybody 
nation of onlookers at games. The} attention to the choice of pyjamas. should send a postcard of protest to the 
loafers in question consider this an| Prive Muvister, making 10,000,000 
exhibition of gross ingratitude on the! Mr. Wipsmitn, of the Telegraph De- protests in one day. Both Mr. Asqurra 
part of the General, for, without them, | partment, Leeds, it is announced, has and Mr. Buxton declare that they will 
there would have been no Mafficking. _| had a water-colour accepted by the Royal face the situation with equanimity. 
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UNDISMAYED. 


I SHALL SOON BE MYSELF AGAIN,” 
Cotumpu. “ AND MORE BEAUTIFUL THAN EVER!” 


~ Saw Francisoo. “ 
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“Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind, thou art not so unkind as Man’s Ingratitude.” 


Miss HATFIELD SAYS THAT SHE WILL NEVER STOP ANOTHER RUNAWAY HAT 


SHE DIDN'T RECEIVE A WORD OF THANKS. 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTRacTeD From THE Diary or Topsy, MP. 


House of Commons, Tuesday, April 24. 

Carson in fine form after his Easter 
holiday. Reminds old Members of his 
earlier manner when, just returned for 
Dublin University, finding Mr. G. Leader 
of House with Home Rule Bill in his 
pocket, he, to huge delight of Ulster men, 
gave the veteran. Statesman a taste of 
what in Dublin passes for Old Bailey 
treatment of a disreputable witness. 
Storm arose to-day over inoffensive-look- 
ing measure disguised under prosaic 
name of Local Registration of Title 
Ireland) Bill; in charge of Cnerry, 
making his first appearance at Table as 
Attorney-General for Ireland. Before it 
was over he fervently hoped it might be 
his last. 

Tornado s6 swift, sudden, and furious 
that it was'a little difficult to make out 
what it was all about. As far as mere 
Saxon intelligence could comprehend, 
the late Lorp Cusncector or Inetanp had 
placed in the office of Local Land Regis- 
tration in the County of Cork one Mr. 
Wricur. There was. a little difficulty 
about the matter. 
a sound Unionist,-was not legally 


“ Ever hear the story about AsHpourNne 

and our dear departed Lord Morris 
| discussing Hatssury’s alleged tendency 
| to put blood relations into snug offices ?” 
said the Memper ror Sark. “ AsHnourNe 

loyally defended his colleague. ‘ Cateris 
paribus,’ he said, ‘a man having a good 
thing to dispose of should remember his 
relations.’ ‘Cateris paribus be om 
growled honest Lord feces. 

Cork case was referred to Irish Law 
Officers, who advised that appointment of 
Mr. Wricur would, on technical grounds, 
be illegal. Nevertheless he was appointed. 
Object of Bill before House to-day was 
to rectify the admitted irregularity. 
Ulster up in arms. Slightly varying a 
hisforic couplet fashioned years ago by 
GRANDOLPH : 

Ulster will fight 
To keep in Mr. Wrionr. 

Carson led the attack. Remembering 
proverbial injunction, he didn’t make 
two bites at Cuerry. Disposed of him 
at a single snap. 


as ill@gal by his colleagues the Law 
Officers. Carsoy, perceiving this awk- 
ward tendency, hastened to make his 
position clear. Sweeping the range. of 
the Treasury Bench, he noticed absence 
of the Curer Secrerary. This his oppor- 
tunity. If in a Government of All the 
Virtues there is one man more blameless 
than the rest, it is Bryce, That made 
Carson’s attack the more pictureaque 
and effective, 

With voice deepening in indignation, 
his frame quivering with righteous wrath, 
a baleful light gleaming in his shocked 
eyes, he thundered forth inquiry, 
“ Where is the Carer Secretary? Why 
is he not present to-day ?” 

Answering his own question, he drew 
a vivid picture of the guilty Minister 
hiding—whether in the cellara of the 
Irish Office or in the purlieus of the 
House he did not condescend to say 
ashamed of a transaction, memories of 
which would haunt what was left of the 


| Artorney-Gewerat to his dying day. 


Mr. Wricar, though | 


“A dirtier piece of work has never| It presently turned out that Mr. Bryce 
been attempted in the House of Com-| was m Ireland winding up work under 
mons,” he thundered. “A gross job, | taken during the recess. Also there 
and the Arrorney-GeveraL knows it.” was read the opinion of the Irish Law 

At first dull Saxons listening thought | Officers in the last Government advising 
|this was an allusion to Asnpourne’s|that Mr. Who's appointment was 


qualified for the post. But what of that?! appointment of Mr. Wricut, denounced ‘illegal, That certainly awkward. But 
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Ulster instinctively resents a job, and its 
honest voice found emphatic utterance 
from the lips of Lord Asnsovrye’s former 
colleague, sometime English Soxicrror- 
GENERAL. 

Business done.—House resumes work 
after the Easter holidays. 

Wednesday night.—Just forty years 
ago a brilliant youth at Cambridge, 
bubbling with Greek, wrote a fragment 
after the manner of an old Athenian 
comedy. “The Ladies in Parliament,” 
he called it. Ladies wre not yet in 
Parliament. But they were to-night in 
the Gallery behind the Grille and, before 
sitting closed, were turned out by the 
police, just as if they were 
Irish Members. 

The little incident arose in 
debate on Motion affirming 
the principle of Women’s 
Suffrage Bill. Curious how 
closely proceedings followed 
the lines laid down by Georce 
Treveryan. In “The Ladies 
in Parliament” the Leader of 
the insistent women, discuss- 
ing the plan of campaign, 
Says : 

One chance remains, the last and 
surest course 
Of injured worth :—a bold appeal 
to force. 
Invest the lobbies ; raise across the 
courts 
A barricade of Bluebooks and Re- 
orts ; 
— for good the Orders of the 
ay; 
To ave as hostage seize Sir Tuomas 
AY; 
And with one daring stroke for ever 
close 
The fount and origin of these our 


— 


woes. 

Till man, who holds so light our 
proper charms, 

Is brought to reason by material 
arms. 

Thus throughout earlier 
part of sitting the outer lobby 
was a scene of tumult. Strong- 
minded females bodily seized 
passing Members with intent 
to extort pledge of voting for 
their Resolution. Kem Harvie 





fa~ 
% ‘9 ee Car, 
at xX ae! woseless 


nefarious purpose, there was ominous | 
rustling in the crowded Ladies’ Gallery. 
Hitherto the occupants had been porten- 
tously silent. That they meant to take 
a turn in the proceedings was evident 
from the fact that they brought down 
their battle flag, presently to be run up 
at what serves as the peak of the Gallery. 
With a wiliness, foreign to the simple 
nature of average woman they bided their 
time. 

By order of relentless man they would 
certainly be turned ort when disorder 
began. Towards close of sitting that 
wouldn't matter. They would have 
heard the debate and could afford to pay 





Motion would be talked out. Those 
seated beneath the Ladies’ Gallery heard 
ominous scratching suggestive of finger- 
nails practising on copies of Orders of the 
Day. Someone behind the Grille shrilly 
shrieked “ Divide!” The cry was taken 
up in varied note of discord. Ungloved 
fists projecting through the Grille were 
shaken in the direction of Sam, still on 
legs which, in spite of desperate effort at 
self-control, began to tremble. Cremer, 
who crowned the iniquity of oppos- 
ing the Motion by announcement that 
he “had had two wives,” came in for 
share of execration. Members looking 
up at scene of riot, beheld a white flag, 

bearing in black letters the 





Fuster Jestitics -) 
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Sarest and Curapest TRaveELLine in Lonpoy. 


New method of transit invented by our hysterical friends the Suffragettes ; 
cheaper, quicker and more reliable than tubes or motor-buses. 


legend, “ Vote for Women,” 
frantically waving over the 
sacred edifice of the Speaker's 
chair. 

By command of the Speaker 
the police were marshalled. 
Advancing at the double they 
charged the Ladies’ Gallery, 
and by main force cleared it. 
One damsel insisted upon her 
right to be carried forth. So 
uniformed men more or less 
tenderly encompassed her frail 
form in stalwart arms, she 
meanwhile erying aloud for 
other, less substantial, woman's 
rights. 

“There can be no stronger 
argument against the Motion 
before the House than the 
scene just witnessed.” - Thus 
Sam Evans, in the enforced 
absence of the traditional pro- 
prietress, having the last word. 

Business done.—The female 
suffragist descends on House 
of Commons ; after sharp con- 
flict is ejected. 


Proressor Mitxe, who has 
an earthquake-recording in- 
strument at his home in the 
Isle of Wight, interviewed after 
the San Francisco disaster by 


in charge of it did not find opportunity |the price of exclusion in the last few | The Daily Express, said: “I found the 


till close upon 10 o'clock. No sign on 
half-empty Benches of coming storm. 
House as peaceful, almost as somnolent, 
as San Francisco on eve of earthquake. 
It was Sam Evaxs who tossed the fat 
into the fire. Home Secrerary having 
announced that in pending division 
Members might go as they pleased, it 
seemed natural that division should 
forthwith take place. Under new Rules 
debate must close at eleven. If pro- 
ceeding at that hour the Motion would 
be talked out. When Sam—a lately 
married man, too — interposed wi 
jaunty air and evident intent of making 
a speech as lengthy as was necessary for 


th | mollifying effect. 





minutes. But Sam Evans, unconsciously | 
dallying under an avalanche already 
beginning to slide, was too much for 
them. He affirmed that no important 
section of women demanded the franchise. | 
James Srvarr denying this, the pent-up | 
passion of the crowd in the Gallery burst | 
forth. A shrill cry of “Hear! hear!” | 
resounded through startled House. 
Serseant-at-Arms, whetting his sword 
on leg of chair, sent up message that 
if this was repeated, “steps would be 
taken.” For a few minutes this had 
The reckless Sam con- 
ds of clock pointed to ten 
In ten minutes the 


tinued. 
minutes to eleven. 


record on returning home from a round 
of the golf-links, and at énce saw that a 
tremendous upheaval of the earth’s crust 
had taken place.” We are afraid that 
the Professor did not keep his eye on 
the ball. 


The Journalistic Touch. 

“ Awone those present, with whom his 
lordship shook hands very cordially, 
were three men, one armless.”—Datly 
' Mail, 


oe 


, a deaf mute, was wey up 


on remand.... The prisoner did not 
wish to say anything, and was committed 
for trial.”"—Ozford Chronicle. 
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WAS SHAKSPEARE SERIOUS? 


Dr. Furnivall, presiding at the Shakspeare Celebration at Clifford’s Inn Hall, said that artists committed the mistake of making Shakspeare 
a serious individual. Shakspeare was not serious, he was always “larking,” and artists should remember this. (Our artist has.) 
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THE TIT-BITIAN STATISTICIAN. 
(Dedicated to Mr. Poffley in “ The Man 
from Blankley’'s.”) 

Ir all the broccoli sent in a single 
week from West Cornwall to Covent 
Garden were placed in a line, it would 
he long enough to reach from Charing 
(ross to Mont Blane, make a double- 
circle garland round its top peak, and 
continue thence to one mile west of 


Valparais: iP 


If the Aurora Borealis were trans- 
planted and stuck-in the middle of 
Europe, it would take employment away 
from 1,750,439 gas-workers in France, 
Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Russia, and 
Turkey, with a saving of 
household expenditure of 
£12.584,256 13s. 7d. annually, 
while the fall in shares would 
bring starvation to 51,411 
men, 189,666 women (married 
and single), and 373,538 
children under 14 years of 
age. 





The amount of Seidel 
paper that could be turned | 
out of British paper mills, 
working two shifts a week, 
during 25 years, 8 months, 
3 weeks, would be enough to| 


about soak up the Pacific. 


An eminent scientist has 
calculated that if the agri- 
cultural labourers of Great 
Britain would discard hobnail 
boots in favour of pumps, the 
manufacture of the latter 
would provide work for the 
whole continent of Europe bar 
one man. The iron thus 
thrown aside would suffice to 
make 12 armoured cruisers 
two-thirds the size of the 
Black Prince, with plates 
2 inch thicker. 





Supposing a contract were made to 





the earth’s surface, would be suflicient 


suspend linen buttons by single strings at in 1200 years, 9 months, 5 days, to dry 
distances of six inches along the branches | up all the minor watercourses on Jupiter. 


of all the palm trees in Southern India, 
it would take English manufacturers 9 
years, 7 months, 3 weeks to supply the 
demand. . 

A month’s accumulation of the mustard 
wasted daily in London on the edges of 
plates would suffice to give St. Paul’s a 
beautiful coat of primrose paint. 


Two cocoa-nut husks form an adequate 
life-belt. If the husks of all the cocoa- 


20,607,010 loads of hay would just 
be enough to block up the Thames at 


Blackfriars. 








THOUGHTS ABOUT PARIS. 
Paris is in France. At certain times 
of the year, America is in Paris. 
| It is said that good Americans, 
jaan they die, go to Paris. Tourists, 


‘on meeting some of them, are apt 


nuts in Southern India were brought to!|to fear that one day it may be their 
this country and distributed two husks/ fate to meet a bad one. 





BIRD FANCIES. 


Young Ostriches. “Ou, AUNTIE, REACH US SOME OF THOSE LOVELY 


Bananas!” 


The birth rate in France, 
low as it is, is sufficient to 
keep. the French language 
alive. The language is so 
frequently murdered by tour- 
ists that it is computed it 
would be extinct in a day and 
a half but for the children. 
To get over the language 
| difficulty, tourists should pre- 
| tend to be dumb. 
A little language is a dan- 
gerous thing. A nation that 
does not speak English is not 
\of necessity a fair object for 
ridicule. 
| Ignorance of the correct 
French accent does not invari- 
ably denote a superior person. 
The traffic in Paris is con- 
trolled by one policeman and 
one white baton. It is the 
policeman’s busiziess to write 
in a book the number of any 
cocher who refrains from reply 
to his rebuke, and to. that 
man. is offered the post of road- 
waterer in the Avenues. Meek 
men are required for this work, 
who may be relied upon not to 
use their hose in revenge upon 
drivers and chauffeurs who 
attempt to run them down. 
What. Paris did not think 











The quantity of hair exchanged 
annually between lovers in the United 
Kingdom would suffice to stuff 999 gross 
hair pillows, or generate 
ammonia to fill 21,203 carboys. 

If a man were to walk on his hands 
from London to Bournemouth, it would 
take him 17} times longer than it would 


take a 10lb. salmon to swim from| 


Varstanger Fjord in Norway to Calcutta 
(ria the Suez Canal). 


The amount of porridge consumed in |' 


Scotland during the last three centuries 
(ineluding 1900 up to October 1st) would 


form a lake 2} times the sizeof Loch | 


Lomond and 34 times as deep. 


enough | 


heat thus produced, emanating from 


per man, there would thus be provided a 
sufficient number of natural life-belts to 
enable two-thirds of the population to be 
swimming about in the English Channel 
at the same time. 

Should some malicious person remove 
the 80,000 volumes in Coimbra Library 
to Madrid, it would take 667 students 
carrying a volume atime and walking 
20 miles a day, 7 years, 5 months, 3 
weeks, 24 days to carry them back to 
Coimbra. r 

If all the paraffin lamps made in this 
country in one year were brought 


together on Salisbury Plain and lit, the 


yesterday, the Paris Daily 
Mail says to-day. 

The Englishman who has formed his 
ideas of Frenchmen from The Spring 
Chicken is likely to find many surprises 
in Paris. 

A beard in Paris does not necessarily 
denote wisdom or middle age. It is 
rather the proud result of the infinite 
pains of a vain man. 

When the cafés close, the day begins. 

A franc is not a shilling, and a 25- 
centime piece is not a franc. 

No man can truly say that he has seen 
Paris until he has lived there a dozen 
years, or spent at least a quarter of an 
hour at the top of the Eiffel Tower. 

The greatest menace to the.entente 
cordiale is garlic. 
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THE NEWER HISTORY. | 


Tue Modern School of History has| 
done much to correct the erroneous 
notions of kings and statesmen, once 
held by us so fondly. In connection 
with its work of reconstructing and to a 
large extent whitewashing the past, a 
series of lectures will be delivered in | 
London during the summer by the) 
youngest and most modern among our | 
historians. We append a syllabus of | 


the first three lectures of the course. 


HisTorRY AS SEEN UNDER Mopern Licuts. | 
Lecture I.—Matilda the Conqueror ; or, | 


3. Hexry tae Ercura the first to see 
the growing preponderance of women 
in our English population. Marriage 
at that time the only career open to 
women. Loneliness and lack of digni- 
fied position the inevitable lot of 
many feminine subjects of the Kuve. 
Consciousness of this a heavy bur- 
den on the sensitive soul of Henry, 
hence his generous determination to 
make Royal wives of as many women as 
possible. 

4. Execution of his wives and his 
subsequent *re-marriages explained by 
two distinct motives : 

(a) Insupportable longing for the 





The true story of the 
Norman Conquest. 


1. Norman Conquest gene- 
rally regarded as the ambitious 
enterprise of a strong-willed 
Norman Duke.  Jrroneous- 
ness of this conception. 

2. Norman Conquest now 
known to be an expedition 
undertaken to satisfy, not the 
virile lust of ambition, but the 
artistic craving of a woman. 

3. Matitpa of Flanders, the 
artist, ever longing to create. 
Compelled by the restric- 
tions of her age to shape her 
come not in painting 
or in literature, but in Tapes- 
try, the passion of her life. 

4. Demand of the Artist- 
soul for a theme worthy to be 
the material of her master- 
piece. The achievements of 
her husband the most natural 
source of her inspiration. 

5. Discontent of Martipa 
with Duke Wuutiam's local 
conquests, involving mere land 
marches. Her demand for a 
progress across the sea, afford- 
ing scope for designs of ships, 
pageants of embarkation, land- 
ing, ete. 














Visitor. “ 














Office Boy. “ Waxt To ste THE Guv'norn? WHAT NAME SHALL I say?” 


Here ScHWEITZSALSBURGHAUSEN.” 


Office Boy. ‘‘Ou, I SHAN’T BE ABLE TO PRONOUNCE ALL THAT. 
LEAVING AT THE END OF THE WEEK.” 





6. The great request—the 
conquest of England. Duke Wiuiiam’s 
reluctance to do the lawless deed. 

7. Complex personality of Duke 
Witam, the strong-willed chieftain, but 
also the submissive husband. The 
needle mightier than the sword ! 

8. Conquest of England and _ its 
results: the work of the Royal Needle- 
woman of Flanders. 


Lecture Il.—Harry the Chivalrous. 


1. Popular notion of Heyry THe E1cura 
that of an unbounded tyrant in relation 
to women. Injustice of this conception. 

2. Henry tHe Eicura by nature the 
sensitive, solitary ascetic, devoted to 
the study of the New Learning, com- 
— by fate to play a public part as 

ing. 





solitary life. Impulse from time to 
time too strong to be resisted. 

(b) Impulse again restrained under 
the sense of renewed possibility of 
rescuing another woman from the 
curse of spinsterhood. 

5. Strange injustice of posterity, whose 

women have condemned the conduct of 


Harry the Chivalrous. 


Lecrvre II.—Smoke Cleared from the 
Gunpowder Plot. 


1. Successful performance of Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream in London in the 
spring of 1605. Popular appreciation 
of the Athenian workmen’s share in the 
festivities of Duke Theseus. 

2. Idea thereby suggested toa band 
of loyal London workmen. Preparation 








Mr. A. 





of a simple masque to be presented before 
the King and Lords on their way to 
Parliament. 

3. Masque of The Phanix, soaring 
from a nest of fire, suggesting majesty 
of James rising with new vigour from 
the ashes of Elizabethan brilliance. 
Faggots needed for the Masque stored in 
the Westminster vaults. Gunpowder 
prepared in order to represent the sound 
of a Royal salute—access to genuine 
artillery not being then allowed to the 
common people. 

4. Fanciful and classical names 
assumed by the masquers. Capture of 
the actor earliest at rehearsal. His 

———— historic name Caius Faustvus. 
Uncouth pronunciation of the 
Latin tongue, hence the popu 
lar corruption Guy Fawkes. 

5. Elation of King James at 
his own ingenuity in discover- 
ing a ed plot. Nooppor 
tunity of explanation afforded 
to the unhappy clowns. 

6. A tardy exculpation. To 
clear the name of Guy Fawkes 
now the sacred duty of the 
Modern Historian. 


A PROBLEM OF CONDUCT. 


Mr. A., on entering a rail- 
way carriage, puts down the 
window. A man,accompanied 
by a boy of rubicund counten- 
ance, inquires if he would 
mind having the window up. 
Mr. A. frankly admits that he 
would, as the day is warm. 
The proprietor of the red-faced 
boy replies, “1’m sorry, but 
my boy has scarlet fever, and 
[ do not like him to sit in a 
draught.” What is Mr. A. to 
do? 

The prize has been awarded 
to—Mr. W. Towe1, 

Round Head, Rottingdean, 
for the following solution :— 
should wait until the train 
stops. He may then alight without 
breach of the regulations, and, if he has 
further to go, may continue his journey 
in another carriage. On reaching home 
he should take a good dose of carbolic. 

Other solutions are as follows : 

Mr. A. should recline in the hat-rack, 
and avoid breathing. 

Mr. A. should appear not to have 
heard the observation. 

Mr. A. should arrange to have been 
himself bitten beforehand by an insane 
dog, and casually mention, in the course 
of conversation, that he believes he is 
suffering from hydrophobia. The man 
and boy will at once see the propriety, 
not only of opening the window, but of 
departing through: it. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 

Me. Percy Firzcerato’s Sir Henry Irving (Fisner Unwix) 
is labelled A Biography. But it does not rise above the 
level of a compilation possible to anyone with leisure, indus- 
try, and access to the index and file of The Times, It is 
mainly composed of records of successive plays in which 
lavise figured, occasionally illustrated by copies of bills 
of the play. The most interesting of the excerpts thus ob- 
tained are quotations from the snatches of autobiography 
IRVING was accustomed to introduce into after-supper speeches. 
These are charming by reason of their simplicity and their 
graphic touch. Reproduction of photographa of the great 
actor whilst still making his way to the front ure also accept- 
able. When, in a final chapter, Mr. Firzceratp attempts an 
appreciation of the character and position of what he calls | 
“the eminent and amiable actor,” it is regrettable to find 
he does not hold him in such high esteem as do some less 
superior persons. He is careful to explain that the honour 
of burial in Westminster Abbey “was really paid to the 
exceeding personality (sic) of the man, for it could not be 
contended that his professional merits reached the highest 
standard.” Similar doubt besets Mr. Firzcerstp when 
recording the exceptional honour paid to Irvine by the | 
Atheneum Club, to which he was elected without submitting 
to the ballot. “It may be doubted,” says the genial biogra- 
pher, “whether he would have been admitted within its 
august portals by the ordinary ballot.” Contemplating him 
in his dignified heroic struggle with financial embarrassment 
that came with failing strength, he begs us to think of “ the 
poor harassed creature suffering in body, filled with gnaw- 
ing anxieties, hopeless for the future.” Sharing Ikrvixa’s 
hospitality at a country inn, Mr. Frrzceratp noted “ how 
careful was our host’ to seize any opportunity to increase 
his popularity. A young man staying at the hotel spoke 
to him, and Irvese answered him cordially and presently 
offered one of his own choice cigars.” Common people 
knowing something of Irvive’s boundless generosity would 
see in this little incident fresh proof of it. Mr. FirzceraLp 
is not to be deceived. As he remarks when recording how 
Irvine surilingly disregarded his advice in the matter of 
stage decoration, “I am afraid his taste in many directions 
was a little corrupt.” It will be perceived that Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD has not fully or finally occupied the field. We still 
await the biography of an actor whose genius and personal 
charm made him for more than thirty years a prime favourite 
with the English-speaking race. The man obviously fitted 
to undertake the work is Invexa's long-time counsellor, friend 
and close companion —Bram SToKer. 

I am here alone with a hook by Barr Kennepy, And it is 
called A Tramp Camp. And published by Cassett. Cassee 
is the publisher, and I am here alone with this book, A 
Tramp Camp, written by Bart Keyxepy and published by 
Cassette. To. me it is a good thing to be alone with this 
book. Reading along. Reading this book of short sen- 
tences beginning with “And.” (And ending suddenly at 
the first noun.) And as I sit here alone with this book, 
reading along, I ponder upon “style.” Style! What a 
wonderful thing is style! The expression of a man’s self! 
That, I say, is style. And I wonder to myself, as I go, 
reading along, is there somewhere, tramping along, tramping 
Fleet Street (or California) a clipped staccato Mr. Kenyepy ? 
Stopping suddenly with one foot in the air. And jerking 
the tankard to his mouth. And holding it there. A man 
on wires. A marionette. A marionette on wires. And | 
feel sorry (as I go reading this Tramp Camp by Barr 
Keyyepy) that a man with such tales to tell should spoil 
himself so. I feel sorry that a man who has had such 


a slave to his style. A slave! A slave to style! (And I 
remember that he wrote a book on slavery.). But I reflect, 
too, that a man is paid for writing. And paid by the line. 
So much for the line. A penny? Or twopence? Or ———? 
No, Piece-work. And I reflect that it comes more. It 
comes more if you repeat yourself. Many times. If you 
repeat yourself many times it comes more. It comes—— 
Quite so. Ep.) 


A POEM IN THE MAKING. 
(The best poetry is made, not born.) 
Dramatis Persoxz. 
The Author —A man of magnificent build and striking appearance, 
evidently no ordinary being, and probably a genius of the first 


water 


The Editor 


A mere person. 


Auth. The air is fresh, the clouds are high, I think it will 
be fine. 
Ed. Your job is not the weather, Aurn., the weather is not 
mine ; 
A poem, quick ! 
Auth. Political ? 
Ed. No, fool, the usual rot ! 
Auth. Having remarked that I am not 
A fool, we 'll now proceed to what 
You're pleased to call the “ usual rot.” 
Ed. For goodness’ sake, you hireling Avurs., be careful 
with the metre, 
A point on which experience shows “the more the same the 
neater.” 
Auth. “Searce had the sunbeams crossed the mead,”—a 
very proper phrase 
You must 
Ed. Go on! 
Auth. “ When from her couch herself did Puyiuis raise ; 
Whom when they saw, the grazing kine did flee in hurly- 
burla..% + 
Ed. “ Surprised,” I think you’d-better add, “to see her up 
so early.” 
Auth. Who’s doing this? Am I or you? 
Ed. We're doing it between us. 
Auth. I spy a rhyme most & propos, you must 
Ed. Go on! 
Auth. “ As Venus 
Did once of old.” 
Ed. My foolish Aurs., where are your wits a-straying ? 
Come, rhyme your lines with other lines and not with what 
I’m saying. 
Rhyme “ Venus” with “between us,” Sir? 
you doing ? 
Your fatal greed for rhymes, my friend, will be your certain 
ruin. 
Auth. What, “ruin” rhyme with “ doing” ? 
lessness the height ! 
I may not rhyme the right lines, but I rhyme the wrong lines 
right. 
What, “ruin,” Ep., with “doing,” Ep. ? 
shame ? 
Ed. Tell me, is this my office ? 
Auth. 1 fail to follow you. Is this a new metre, and, if so, 
what metre? . . . | absolutely refuse to rhyme with 
** office.” 
Ed. Bother the metre and the rhyme! Is this my office? 
Auth. Bother you and the office. Are you going to rhyme 
with my last, or are you not? 
Ed. Answer my question. Is this my office, or is it yours ? 
Auth. Yours, I suppose. 


Whatever are 


Oh, of rhyme- 


Say, have you any 








adventures should spoil himself so. That he should becom 


Ed. Then get out of it. [Exit Author. | 
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WE cannot feel too grateful that it did 
not occur to the Labour leaders to require 
the CHANCELLOR OF THE Excuequer to hand 
over his surplus to the Trades Unions. 

In the debate on the Budget Mr. Bat- 
rour warned the House of the dangers 
of the reduction of expenditure on our 
armed forces at the cost of that national 
efficiency which we have never had. 

During King Epwarp’s visit to Athens 
the Servian Minister was informed that 
no invitation could be sent to him for 
the diplomatic reception, so he went for a 
few days’ visit to Constantinople, where, 
it is rumoured, a new Triple Alliance, 
consisting of Turkey, Servia, and Ger- 
many, was discussed. So much for those 
who talk of the isolation of Germany ! 

The Royal Commercial Traveller must 
be pleased. ‘The Kaiser’s three youngest 
sons have now all secured Orders from 
the Sunray. 


Meanwhile the Turks have not been 
slow to take advantage of the epidemic 
of earthquakes. Two ancient pillars 
which marked the boundary between 
Turkey and Egypt at Raphia have 
suddenly disappeared. 

The statement that two American 
scientists have offered to purify the 
atmosphere of New York for the sum of 
£1,000,000, leads a dear old lady to write 
to us asking why it is not possible to 
train dogs to catch the microbes. 


Mr. Anprew Caryecie, speaking at 
Ottawa last week, declared that Sir 
Witrrm Laurier was one of the five 
greatest men in the world. He did not 
name the other three. 

The Royal Academy has brought it on 
itself, and will, we fancy, meet with scant 
sympathy. An artist has written to a 
contemporary stating that, as his picture 
has been rejected this year, he intends 
never to send to the R.A. again. § 


An article in The Daily Mail declares 
that women are a great hindrance to 
traffic, which, but for them, would move 
half as fast again ; and it is thought that 
they may have to be abolished. 


The announcement of the impending 
appearance of a new halfpenny daily 
paper renders it not improbable that at 
least one existing journal may have to 
join the great Majority. 

All who write-books know the diffi- 
culty of finding a title which has not 
been used before. We think the author 
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Mistress (soliloquizing). “I'M AFRAID THIS HATS RATHER OUT OF DATE.” 


Maid. “On xo, Meu. It 


LIKE IT!” 


‘"S QUITE FASHIONABLE. 


Cook HAS JUST BOUGHT ONE EXACTLY 








of “In the event of War with one or 
more Naval Powers, How should the 
Regular Forces be assisted by the Auzxi- 
liary Forces and the People of the 
Kingdom?” and “The best, least irk- 
some, and least costly method of securing 
the male able-bodied youth of this country 
in the regular or auxiliary forces as 
existing and for expanding those forces 
in time of War” has succeeded ; and, 
one day, when we are feeling well, we 


are going to ask for these works at a| 


bookstall. 


It is announced that the proprietors 
of M. A. P. hope that P. 7’. 0. will soon 
go to P. 0. T. 


We note the appearance of a new| 


snippet magazine called The Serap Book. 
This is a happier title than The Serap 
Heap. ce 

The National Liberal Club is to receive 
a bequest of £30,000, to be devoted to 
such purposes as the Committee deem 
advisable. It is almost certain now that 


the much-needed classes for teaching 
foreign members English will soon be 
established. 


So many persons nowadays make gods 
of their motor-cars, that we are not 
surprised to read that an offer has been 
made to the proprietors of a Dundee 
church with a view to turning it into a 
garage. 





The Underground was blocked for 
‘some hours one day last week owing to 
a Midland goods train running off the 
' metals. The Midland goods train made 
\the absurd excuse that it thought that 
‘the Underground never minded that 
| sort of thing. 





Quieta non movere. 

Accorpine to The Westminster Gazette, 
“while excavating for the foundations of 
new premises in Nottingham, the work- 
men discovered an ancient cove nearly 
20 feet below the level of the railway.” 
But old cove! Why couldn’t they 
let him be? 
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THE SMILES THAT DIDN'T 
QUITE COME OFF. 


Asvors unfamiliar with the irre- 
ressible vivacity of that charming and 
figh-epirited actress, Miss Viotet Van- 
BRUGH, might well have assumed that 
some exceptionally funny episode had 
occurred behind the Garrick scenes 
before the curtain rose on The Fascinat- 
ing Mr. Vanderveldt. She entered 
smiling; and with a few brief and per- 
functory interludes she kept on smiling 
to the end. Constantly ‘ser utterance 
was choked with mirth. I could not 
find that it always arose directly out of 
the things she had to say, though some 
of them were most felicitous ; she giggled 
impartially at good wit and bad, her 
own or anybody else's ; and on the occa- 
sions when her words afforded a fair 
cause for merriment (though even so it is 
better policy to leave the laughter to 
others), the force of nature could no 
further go. “ When she smiles, O Lor!” 
says little Alfie at the inn; and little 
Alfie was right. 

I confess that I know nothing more 
depressing, on or off the stage, than an 
uncontrollable hilarity for which there 
is no adequate warrant. Mr. Bourcuier, 
I see, does not adopt my view. He 
caught the infection, and giggled with 
what seemed to be a very honest con- 
viction. Perhaps the play was funnier 
than I thought; vet I laughed om 
and spontaneously at times, though I 
own that I could not share the enthu- 
siasm of the pit when the lady dis- 
covered that her ginger-beer had been 
tempered with gir ; for through a fatal 
gift of prescience I had anticipated this 
humorous dénouement. ' 

I am glad to think I was not the only 
one who failed to find a good reason for 
all this giggling. Mr. Ausrey Samira, as 
the good Colonel, was most sympathetic ; 


Lady Clarice Howland. Miss Violet Vanbrugh. 
Colonel Rayner. Mr. C, Aubrey Smith. 


(The artist has been fortunate in seizing one 
of those rare moments when the lady’s smile 
was giving itself a rest.) 


he preserved a profound stolidity through- 
out the play. 

“You are lovely, you two,” was the 
comment of the American ingénue, 
Aggie Coles, on a passage of ordinary 
dienes We had to take her word 
for it: they had said nothing “lovely” 
—not audibly, at least. And, if much of 
this assumption of mirth on the part of 
some of the actors was unjustified by the 
text, the very title of the play may also 
be said 2 te begged the question. 
Frankly I could not share Mr. Surro’s 
confidence in the “fascination” of his 
protagonist, unless, indeed, he was 
thinking of rabbits and boa-constrictors. 
He had, it is true, a very attractive verve 
and impudence which nothing could 








Drxwer For One (Two Portions). 
Mr. Vanderveldt. Mr. Arthur Bourchier. 


derange. Yet, if I were a woman (which 
I never was), I believe I could easily 
have eluded the advances of this “ fascin- 
ating” Mr. Vanderveldt, whose manners 
suggested a Transatlantic Mephistopheles 
with just a hint of the facial methods 
of Mr. Arrsur Roperts. Except for his 
overwrought air of internal amusement 
he played with a very pleasant restraint, 
preserving the imperturbable calm of a 
veteran squire of dames to whom 
triumph has become a habit ; whose gifts 
are too notorious to be insisted upon. 

Miss Nora Greextaw’s Marchioness of 
Hendingby was an admirable piece of 
comedy-acting: and so, in a more farei- 
cal vein, was the Rev. Hubert Langston 
of Mr. Cuarves France. 

As for the play, its First Act was a 
superfluity oni te Fourth an anticlimax ; 
though the incurable aplomb of Mr. 
Vanderveldt, when he reappears un- 
abashed after the defeat of his nicely- 
laid schemes, relieved the bathos of a 
scandal which suffered deplorably by 
comparison with the brilliant opening 





of Man and Superman. The scheme 





of the excellent Third Act, when I saw 
it, had lost something of - its piquancy 
through the revelations of the reviewers. 
The dialogue contained a few pearls 
among a lot of paste, the conversation 
of the younger characters being, for an 
author of Mr. Surro’s reputation, curi- 


ously banal. 
Dresses. 


I have read elsewhere an appreciative 
account of Miss fee a and 
in justice to Mr. Bouronrer (and to m 
as : Critic of Art) I feel that eee 
ought to be said about his. In the First 
Act, then, he wears unobtrusively a dark 
brown complet (a little too dark, perhaps, 
for the height of the summer) with a 
eravate in a lighter shade of the same 
colour, a white shirt, and a_ high 
linen collar to distinguish himself from 
Mr. Avexanper. Brown boots gave a 
finishing touch to an admirable harmony. 
The ensemble suggested comfort rather 
than smartness, the outside pocket for the 
handkerchief being somewhat démodé. 
In the Second Act he wears a lounge 
suit of the same cut (single - breasted), 
but of a dark blue scheme of colour, with 
a high-art tie in keeping, and, for head- 
gear, a Panama Homburg with the black 
ribbon of propriety. In the Third and 
Fourth Acts he has no opportunity for 
fresh creations, except in matter of 
his motor-coat, which seems to be of the 
material of an aquascutum. Its tone is 
khaki, and the wide lapel falls back 
squarely after the fashion of German 
officialdom. 0. 8. 





THE MARTYR MALGRE LUI. 


Mr. Wuuiam Sixes, who, it may be 
remembered, was most unjustly sen 
toa long term of imprisonment for an 
impulsive act of self-assertion, was 
released from Holloway Prison last 
Saturday. 

His emergence from the grim portals 
was at once touching and dramatic. 
The eminent individualist had evidently 
suffered severely from his incarceration. 
His hair is thinner and grizzled at the 
temples, and he has lost nearly two stone 
in weight. Outside the gate a crowd of 
notorious publicists waited with their 
heads reverently uncovered, and as Mr. 
Sixes crossed the threshold their leader, 
Sir Pompey Sziuscuer, rushed forward 
and with true British cordiality embraced 
the hero of the occasion on both cheeks. 
Amid salvos of cheers Mr. Sixes 
was then escorted to the state glass 
coach drawn by four cream-coloured 
horses which had been thoughtfully 
provided by Sir Pompey, and the proces- 
sion, headed by a brass band playing 
“See the Conquering Hero comes,” 
moved off to the offices of The Geyser, 
where a great public reception had been 
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I DON’T LIKE HIM AT ALL, 




















HE WALKS LAME IN HIS TROT.” 








organised in honour of the newly liberated 
Martyr. 

After Mr. Sixes had been ushered to | 
the dais amid tumultuous applause, Sir 
Porgy made a brief speech welcoming 
their illustrious guest. Speaking under 
the influence of obvious emotion, he said 
that they were met together to celebrate 
the restoration to liberty and public life 
of a great, a good, and a much calum- 
niated citizen. Mr. Sikes might have 
been indiscreet-—he for one would never 
admit it—but he had been cruelly over- 
punished for what he had done in a 
moment of expansion. Mr. Srxkes’s pro- 
fession was the noblest in the world, for 
its constant aim was to readjust the 
insqualities of our social system, and to 
counteract that monstrous accumulation 
of riches in a few hands against which 
President Roosrvett had so eloquently 
protested. And Mr. Sikes was the 
noblest, because the most uncompro- 
mising, member of his profession. He 
could not trust himself to say much 
more, as his heart was full, but he must 
not sit down without informing his 
hearers that Mr. Sixes had undertaken to 





write the biography of his late wife under 


the title of Nancy, and Why I Killed Her, 
the first instalment of which would appear 
in next Monday’s issue of The Happy| 
Despatch. (Loud and prolonged cheers.) | 

Mr. Sikes, whose rising was the signal 
for another tempest of applause, said 
that he never expected such a welcome, 
but the times had changed during his | 
retirement, and he supposed he must 
move with the times. His own desire 
had been to lead a quiet life, but the 
choice had been taken out of his hands. | 
Remunerative work was offered him, and 
though he was a novice at journalism he 
would do his best to satisfy the require- 
ments of his employ ers. 

The Duchess of Reapina, in a speech 
of fiery eloquence, said that Society 
would only be saved by men like Mr. 
Sixes, who had risen superior to his 
surroundings and, “ by suffering made 
strong,” sprang at one bound from 
criminality to sanctity. She earnestly 
hoped that he would not give up to 
letters what was meant for mankind, but 
would enter Parliament as a Socialist 
Member at the earliest opportunity and 
lead the attack on the House of Lords, 
the Monarchy and every form of vested 





interest. As PLato said somewhere, “ Cor 
ruplio pessimi optima.” Anyone could 
commit crime, or repent of it, but it was 
reserved for the few elect souls to emerge 
from the brutalising ordeal of punish 
ment triumphant and undismayed. 

At this stage of the proceedings a 
gentleman made his way to the platform 
and asked to be allowed to say a few 
words, Permission having been courte 


‘ously granted by Sir Pompey Szvuscuer, 


the newcomer said that he desired to 


\offer his sincere sympathies and condo 


lences to Mr. Sixes. (Interruption and 
cries of “Why?”) The kindest thing 
that could be done to him was to leave 
him alone (Shame!), or to assist him 
privately to make a fresh start in life. 
(No! No!) Instead of which he was 
being invested with a sham halo of 
martyrdom not for his own benefit, but 
merely to increase the income of pseudo 
humanitarians. (Tumult, which only 
subsided on the speaker being conducted 
gently but firmly to the coal-shoot.) 

The proceedings terminated shortly 
afterwards with a vete of thanks to Sir 
Pompey, proposed by Mr. Leo Sieimer 
and seconded by Sir Trayyer D’Ovzy. 
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— as I watch him 


THE TRUE STORY OF JACOB! _.:.... 
SELBY. ut. 

f. Dear Jacx,—You ask what I am doing 
~ Dear Bos,--You ask what I am doing | 2©W- Well, the fact is, l am writing a 
now. Well, the fact is, 1’m writing a play. I have not quite decided on the 
story. It’s called Jacob Selby, and will title yet, but, of course, that can come 
be about 100,000 words. I know you | later. Hero, Jacob Selby — Georcr 
will scoff as usual, and say that nothing ALEXANDER, I should say. Heroine —but 
will ever come of my writing, but ] | { mustn t give the whole thing away like 


assure you I really am on to a good this. Yours, Tom. 
thing this time. Jacob Selby—-why, the Iv. 
title alone will sell it! You will see Aor I 


the magie name on all the bookstalls 
soon, I bet you a shilling. Scene—The hall of Lord Arwporovan’s 


Yours, Tow. | country house. Oak settle on right. 
Fireplace on left. Lord Anmporovon, 
a middle-aged man of forty-five, is 
: reading the paper in arm-chair R.c. 
By Thomas Meredith, Enter a Footman. 
Cuarrer One. | 


‘ Footman. Mr. Sexy, my lord. 

When Jacos was a little boy of five| Lord A h. Ha, Jacos! 
his uncle took him to the grave by the} Selby. Ha, Dick, old man. I just 
hillside on a certain afternoon in May. | looked in to tell you... . 
This had always been the forbidden | hewl 
place to Jacop; and sometimes he had obs : 
wondered, as he listened to the whispered | ScENE—A Bond Street tea-shop. Enter 
conversation of his elders, and watched.| Chorus of tea-girls. 
their sidelong glances at one another, | Aor L. 


whether it was here that the Wicked . 
Man his nurse had told him of had his | °="=—4" ld Roman temple. Moonlight. 
Enter Jacopus SEBetus. 


cave. But on this particular after- | 
noon.... Selbeius. Now the pale moon—— 
The paling moon—(?) 


JACOB SELBY, ty loiter; 
By Thomas Meredith. ....-moon.... palely loitering.... 


| 
Carrer ONE. | = , 
“T am afraid I do not understand| Dear Bu1,—You ask what I am doing 
you,” said Sexsy, looking coldly at the | 2OW-. Well, the fact is I have nothing 


IT, 
JACOB SELBY, 





other. peat great on at present. Just the| 
“My dear Jacop, surely my meaning | usual game ; odd paragraphs for odd 

is plain enough! All you have to do | Papers. Yours, Tom. 

is ¥ VI. 


“ Quite 80,” answered Jacos. “ And A good story is going the round of 
then you He paused meaningly. the Clubs now, in connection with the 

lhe other gave a satisfied laugh. I appointment of that eminent but little- 
see we understand each other after all,” | known Colonial, Jacon Sexsy, to the post 
be smiled. ‘ Au revoir, then,” and with | of Comptroller-in-Chief to the Guavan 
a bow he was gone. — | Hinterland. It seems that .. . 

Jacop Seisy remained by the fire- | Talking of Lord Miyer, I wonder how 
place, a frown upon his handsome face. | many of my readers have heard this 
GEORGIANA, Lady _Manyers, had once story of Mr. SELsy, the well - known 
wittily compared him to— American financier. “Jacos,” as he is 

to . known “on ’Change,” was... . 
—had once compared him .... A fruit-grower in Suffolk expects great 
JACOB SELBY, _ things from a new plum he has just 
By Thomas Meredith. = It is called the Jacob Selby 
“— Greengage,” after its discoverer’s uncle, 
CHAPTER ONE. 


who claims for it... . 
As I sit writing here my dear wife 
looks over my ovlies and begs prettily | Vil. 

that}I will pass by nothing of what| Dkrar Frep,—You ask what I am doing 
happened in the apple orchard on that} now. Well, the fact is, 1 have had no 
April morning—ah! how many years | luck at all lately. I don’t think I’ve had 
ago. ‘Through the open window I can ja line in print fora month. However, a 
see our eldest boy, sturdy rascal that he | friend has promised to introduce me to 
is, dragging his nurse after him to play | the Editor of Hearth Notes. . . . It sounds 
some new game or other. Memories! pretty feeble, but I suppose it’s better 
rush thick upon me as I watch him — | than nothing. You know the sort of 











thing. Acrostics and Trials in Tact and 
so forth. . . . Of course I may are it. 
Yours, OM. 


VIIt. 

J.8., a well-known Clubman, over- 
hears Mrs. A. telling Miss B. that he 
(J. 8.) once proposed to her daughter. 
J. 8S, who is an unmarried man of 
unblemished reputation, did not even 
know that Mrs. A. had a daughter, and 
is deeply in love with Miss B. He 
realises that there may be two Jacos 
Se.sys in the world (Jacop Setsy is his 
name), but at the same time does not 
think that such an unusual name is a 


common one. What should he do? 


Ix. 

The Editor of Hearth Notes presents 
his compliments to Mr. Merepirs, and 
regrets that the post for which he has 
applied is already filled. He does not 
care about Mr. Merepira’s “Trial in 
Tact.” 

x. 

Tomas Merepitn, 25, describing him- 
self as a journalist, was charged with 
breaking windows in Fleet Street. 
Accused, who when arrested gave the 
name of Jacop Sezsy, together with a 
false address, was remanded for inquiries. 





“Mr. —— has been the sufferer by an extra- 
ordinary outrage which has been perpetrated 
by some persons unknown in his hen run.”— 
Ramsey Courier. 

Nowadays any old Bramah with money 
can get into the best Buff Orpington 
Society, and the result is a scandal of 
| this sort. 








Accorpise to “Industrial Notes” in 
The Times Engineering . ye “It 
is the practice in New York to sum- 
marily arrest any person guilty of 
causing the emission of smoke into the 
open air.” It is reported that a stranger 
'who was seen smoking a cigar in the 
‘street was surrounded by an excited 
crowd and immediately lynched. 





From an official notice of the Pem- 
| broke (Dublin) Urban District Council 
| issued in connection with the Acts con- 
| cerning popular representation : 

“A man, Tr, or woman, may occu art 
of a house caeenell although he ph is 
entitled to the joint use of some other part— 
for example, a man, peer, or woman, occupying 
the first-floor front room and having the joint 
use of a washhouse may occupy part of a house 
separately.” 


The Evening Times, in a sketch of the 
family of Rorues, states that “ the seventh 
Karl was one of Cartes II.’s greatest 
friends. He carried the sword at that 
monarch’s coronation, and always had 
the Knye’s ear.” After a while he must 
have become quite expert at it. 
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BALLOONING FOR BEGINNERS. 


[Week-end balloon parties, according to The 
Car, are the latest form of country-house 
attraction. } 

Batoonixa is evidently “in the air” 
just now, and since, as far as we know, 
there is not at present any manual of 
etiquette on the subject, we hasten to 
fill the gap with the following rules 
which the tyro would do well to commit 
to memory :-—— 

Never leave the car while in motion — 
especially when at a considerable altitude. 
It hurts. +.* 


Do not stick pins into the envelope, 
even if the balloon is a stationary one. 


. 
Should your grappling-iron “ grapple” 
a harmless old gentleman and lift him 
off his feet, do not be too angry with 
him; let him down gently. 
x 


. 
Take no notice of the rude gibes of 
passing pedestrians. You can in your 
position afford to look down on such 
mere earth-worms. 
+ * 

Keep well on the off side when turn- 
ing a sharp corner, and always pass 
other balloons (which are travelling in 
the same direction) on the left. 


Do not throw out empty bottles when 
passing over a urban 
rural districts ; they wi only get broken. 


Should you feel an escape of gas, do 
not try to locate it with a lighted candle. 
Turn the gas off at the main. 


* 

When passing over a friend's estate, 
try and resist the temptation of dropping 
a sand-bag through his conservatory ; 
somebody may be there, and besides, 
your friend may be a retaliator and a 
first-class rifle shot. . 


* 

Above all things do not try to be 
funny in a balloon. When you are 
drifting over the Channel and are short 
of ballast, you will soon appreciate the 
“ gravity” of the situation. 





THE DUST PROBLEM OF THE 
FUTURE. 
(Extract from “ The Daily Mail” of June 24, 
1907.4 


Mr. Eustace Mixzs’s great discovery, 
that dust, when suspended in air charged 
with petrol fumes, is a powerful counter- 
irritant to all diseases of the respiratory 
and alimentary tract, caused a 
complete reaction in public opinion, and 
the problem which confronts the nation 
is how to make the limited supply cope 
with the enormous deman: e usual 





LUNCHEON HOUR CONFIDENCES. 


“Such A NICE YOUNG MAN TOOK ME OUT TO DINNER LAST NIGHT—SUCH A WELL MANNERED MAN, 
D’ you KNOW, WHEN THE COFFEE COME AND ’E'D POURED IT IN ‘IS SAUCER, INSTEAD OF BLOWING 
ON IT LIKE A COMMON PERSON, 'E FANNED IT wiTH ‘1s ‘aT!”’ 











inaction is displayed in official quarters, seats must now be booked one month in 
and private enterprise leads the way in | advance; while promenades in the wake 
catering for publicrequirements. Eligible | of a petrol-driven road-sweeper are grow- 
corner sites at crossroads are being|irg popular in all the best centres of 
eagerly snapped up by the wealthy, | intellectual life. 
while the Pulveropathic Company, Ltd.| Dust-disturbing in its various forms 
(the inventor of this name has followed | bids fair to become a powerful industry, 
the best classical traditions of medical|and if protected by the Government 
terminology) is doing wonderful business, | would give a suitable occupation for the 
and has issued a most attractive pro-| unemployed for six months in the year. 
spectus guaranteeing a two-inch surface| The popularity of the new cure has 
on the adjoining roads, entire immunity | gripped the heart of the people, and it 
from the water-cart nuisance, and petrol-| is almost pathetic when the day’s toil is 
impregnated dust-baths in visitors’ own | over to see the weary multitudes flocking 
rooms at all hours of the day and \from the city streets into the country 
night. highways, and standing in groups along 
Dr. Loxn’s “ Highway Motor-Omnibus | the grey hedgerows inhaling the bene 
Tours” (preceded by racing cars) have | ficent nimbus which hangs like a cloud 
already achieved a great vogue, and' over the English landscape. 
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THE RUSSO-TURKISH WRESTLING MATCH. 
(Reported by Mr. Punch's Special Commissioner.) 


War, Mr. Editor, you selected me as your representative at 
this memorable contest for the Wrestling Championship of 
the World is a mystery I cannot attempt to solve. If I ever 

ave you an impression that I was anything of an athlete, 

, cine you it must have been quite involuntarily on my 
part. And certainly wrestling is one of the many sciences 
with which I do not even profess to be familiar. 

So that, when I entered Olympia’s Mammoth Stadium (I 
am afraid, Sir, that the phrase is only too likely to grate upon 
your editorial ear —but I cannot help it. That is what the 
Manager calls it, and he might have found some description 
which you would have liked even less. After all, it’s his 
Stadium)—when I entered it, I had serious misgivings that I 
should be found out at once. In the Press enclosure I should 
be surrounded by experts and proficients to whom my 
ignorance would be instantly apparent. 

But, on reaching my seat a few yards from the platform, 
after passing a cordon of officials in red scarves who rather 
reminded me of a Demonstration in Hyde Park, I was re- 
lieved to find that my journalistic confréres did not look 
so very formidable; they were mild spectacled gentlemen 
mostly, of all ages, and it struck me that in most cases their 
knowledge of wrestling must be purely theoretical. 

It was about eight o'clock, and a gentleman on the platform in 
what is known as “ faultless evening dress’ was endeavouring 
to tell the audience all about two competitors for one of the 
preliminary bouts which the audience apparently did not 
want to know, as they intimated with refreshing candour. 
But he got his way in the end, and the bout began. It was 
in the “Greco-Roman” style, which, as you ate probably 
aware, Sir, differs in many important respects from the 
“ Catch-as-catch-can.” If you ask me in what respects, I am 
not sure that I should find it easy to tell you-~but they do 
differ. 

I asked a fellow-critic next me, and discovered that he was 
equally vague on the subject. 

But, so far as I could observe during the evening, the 
Greeco-Romans remain perpendicular for longer periods, while 
most of the ‘‘ Catch-as-catch-canning” seemed to me to be 
done lying down on the mat in an inextricable tangle, like a 
pair of pink boa-constrictors. 

During these preliminary bouts, which formed as it were 
the hors d’ceuvre to the piéce de résistance, | made strenuous 
efforts to get my eye in, and follow the proceedings at least 
closely enough to discover which wrestler was getting the 
best of it. I cannot say that either my neighbour or I was 
very successful until the Master of the Ceremonies announced 
the result —which was never by any chance what we had 
anticipated. Perhaps this was because all that we could 
see during the greater part of the struggle was a view of 
what Uncle Remus might refer to as the “ behime-ends”’ of 
the champions, and even when one behime-end was clad in 
cherry-coloured shorts and the other in sky-blue, they 
afforded little or no indication of the prowess of their respec- 
tive possessors. At least I found that the “ behime-end ” 
[ had connected with victory invariably turned out to belong 
to the vanquished. In one contest I noticed that one of 
the gentlemen engaged seemed to have inserted his fingers 
inside the other gentleman's mouth, which, however intimate 
they might be in their private relations, I should have thought 
was a liberty that would naturally be resented. 

On consulting the rules I discovered that, although one 
party is forbidden to scratch another, or pull his ear, there is 
no express prohibition against either pulling his nose, or 
putting a hand in his mouth, which are matters left to the 
individual taste and discretion of the competitors. 

For over an hour we watched couples of bull-necked 





gladiators rolling over one another, and the , asa 
spectacle, seemed to me to be wanting in the element of 
classic beauty--it was strenuous but scarcely statuesque. 
Then came a wait of about a quarter of an hour, beguiled by 
music from the orchestra, which interval the occupants of 
the five-shilling seats in the Gallery employed in swarming 
down into the vacant two-guinea stalls, where they no 
doubt were cordially welcomed by the few who had paid the 
larger sum for a good view of the event of the evening. 

At last the band, with a prophetic strain that was perhaps 
a little previous, struck up “ See the Conquering Hero Comes,” 
which changed, with as doubtful appropriateness, into “ The 
Red, White and Blue,” as the Terrible Turk mounted the 
platform. He may have felt quite cheerful and confident— 
but he did not look it. As he stalked to his corner, he 
strongly suggested some chilly bather at a French watering- 
place, going to take his morning dip on principle but without 
enthusiasm. 

Shortly afterwards, to the sounds of the Russian National 
Anthem (I suppose, if the orchestra had known the Turkish 
one, they would have played Maprau in to it - but surely 
even the “7'urkish Patrol March” would have had more local 
colour than the tune they actually provided for him), 
HackENscuMipt entered. 

It struck me that he was not looking happy either. He 
came up in a brown dressing-gown with very much the air 
of a householder who rather fancies he has heard burglars in 
the house, and has at last made up his mind to get up and 
see what is going on, 

After him came the Referee, a pleasant-looking, grey-haired 
gentleman in a dinner-jacket, who literally tripped, and all 
but fell, up the steps. The Gallery greeted him familiarly 
as “ Good ole Grorcg,” and “‘ Good ole White Un.” 

The M.C. advanced and informed us that he “now made 
the announcement of the event of the evening, and probably 
the greatest event of the century” (which, at this early stage 
of it, seemed a rash prediction); there was a flourish of 
trumpets, and then the two champions shook hands with all 
the cordiality to be expected in the circumstances, and retired 
to their respective corners. 

Then they advanced, and went through a process which I 
understand is called “ manceuvring for the neck-hold,” though 
it appeared that either would have been perfectly content to 
grab the other by the ankle or wrist. Occasionally this 
happened, and then the grabber would let go as though 
on calmer reflection he preferred some other limb of his 
antagonist. 

Then, so it seemed to me, Hackenscumipr must have sud- 
denly proposed a game at bears, for he went down on all fours, 
while the Turk, entering thoroughly into the spirit of the 
thing, hugged him tightly from behind, and “Good ole Grorce” 
bent down and examined them both attentively, amidst 
exhortations from the Gallery (who seemed to consider this 
a piece of impertinent curiosity on his part) to “Get out of 
the light,” and “ Keep off the mat.” As usual, I could only see 
the “ behime ends,” from which I could draw no inferences 

—till all at once there was a roar, and when I saw Hacken- 
scumipt being congratulated I divined (correctly) that the 
Terrible Turk had had the first fall. 

Another interval of ten minutes with music, spent by 
HAcKENSCHMIDT in his own dressing-room, and by the Turk, 
who looked a surprised and distinctly “ sick” man, in sitting 
in his corner of the platform enjoying what appeared to be a 
severe jobation from his second. And presently Hacken- 
scHMIDT returned, and the second bout opened. Once or 
twice the Referee intervened—why, I could not understand, 
for they appeared to me to be gettingon very nicely indeed. 
So thought the Gallery evidently, as they recommended the 
“White ‘un ” to “ Go away and leave ’em alone.” 

Then the champions began to “ play at bears” once more, 
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A LIKELY CUSTOMER! 


Ratcatcher. “ Bea parpon, Ma'aM, BUT IF YOU EVER WANT A FEW 
wits, I'm your man!” 


NICE LIVELY RATS FOR THAT THERE LITTLE DAWG 0’ YOURS TO PLAY 








and this time even my limited acquaintance with the rules 
of the game told me that the top bear was unmistakably the 
Terrible Turk. Then once more something happened which 
I was unable to follow—but the upshot was that the unfor- 
tunate Turk was under-bear and lost the match. 

His conqueror skipped from the platform amidst tremen- 
dous cheering and violent thumps on the back, while a 
section in the Gallery, who would no doubt describe them- 
selves as true British sportsmen, booed the defeated champion 
as he slowly followed. 

Shall I be exposing my lack of the true sporting instinct 
if 1 own I was glad to see that neither of the giants seemed 
any the worse physically for their exertions? If they had 
been seriously damaged, I am not sure that I should have 
enjoyed my evening a bit more. Anyhow, I hope not. 
After they had retired, the crowd stormed the platform and 
began carefully to examine the mat, though t don’t know 
what they expected to find onit. One enthusiastic sportsman, 
however, succeeded in carrying off a little souvenir —a bottle 
which had been left in Hackenscumipt’s corner, and which 
was labelled “ Special Scotch.” 

It was not empty, but somehow I fancy he found the 
contents disappointing. I like to think it contained liniment. 

F. A. 





Carted Novices. 


The Field announces “ Practical Hints for Hunting Novices.” 
We should imagine that the whole business consists in first 
catching your novice, and then hunting him. 


| Forehead, smooth as celluloid or a hard- 
| Complexion, dazzlingas the finest pearl-powdersalts of bismuth. 


| sense of philanthropy, we reserve no copyright whatsoever. 


SOME CLICHES. 


Mr. Basit Tozer, in the May number of The Author, protests 
against the hackneyed similes which prevail in the majority 
of present-day novels, where, for instance, the young ladies 
have hairinvariably resembling (1)a raven’s wing, (2) burnished 
copper, (3) burnished gold, with “ Cupid's bows ” and “ dainty 
shells” doing duty for other features. The matter is un- 
doubtedly urgent, and something must be done to preserve 
the taste of the romance-reading public. We can but make 
the sporting offer of a small assortment of figures of speech 
to the purveyors of this class of literature. Subject to the 
|ordinary wear and tear, they should prove serviceable for the 
next five publishing seasons at least. We suggest, therefore, 
lthat f rthcoming heroines should be re-equipped with some of 
the following embellishments : 





| Tresses, like (1) the pinion of a rook, (2) peroxide of hydro- 
gen, (3) American “ rolled gold.” 


Mouth, & la Jew’s harp or Venus’s fly-trap. 

| Teeth outvying the morbid growths in an oyster-shell. 

| Eyes that rival pools of ink, Reckitt’s blue, Kentish cobnuts, 
or dog violets. 


| Eyebrows stippled with an artist’s hand. 


| Kars, like (a) the half of a bivalve, (b) a periwinkle. 
iled egg. 


| And so on with the rest of the catalogue. We hope the 


| above are sufficient to indicate a possible manner of furbishing 
‘up some ancient formule, and, animated with the deepest 
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Belated Traveller. “ Waa’s MATTER?” 
Cabby. “’Ere’s a Nice ao! 


a etiam ——— - = . = 
Bp ee 


ONE OF THE FRONT WHEELS ‘AS BIN AN’ COME OFF!” 
B. T. “ WELL, KNOCK OFF T’ OTHER, AN’ MAKE THE BEASTLY THING A HANsoM!” 


















THE LIT. PAR. MADE TOPICAL. 
(With apologies to too many journalists.) 

In view of the fact that a 
was recently found smouldering on the 
window sill of ex-President Lounet’s 
residence in the South of France, there 
should be a considerable demand for a 
work on Old Provence which Mr. 
DawnLeion Foam has in preparation. 

® o ® o 

The recent fire at San Francisco, which 
is so generally deplored, lends interest 
to a new book which is about to be 
issued by Messrs. Brown anp YOUNGER, 
entitled An I nveterate Matchmaker. 

Mr. FLorron Wina’s new novel, Antici- 
pation, will be published by Mr. Saorr 
this week. Its appearance is very timely 
when we remember how we have all 
been looking forward to the Derby. 

0} it % 


is being taken in the Eren Terry 
memorial which a daily paper has set 
on foot, there is likely to be a run on 
the forthcoming art volume entitled 
From Peq Woffington to Mrs. Jordan, 
by Sir Henry Birr, which will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Dexxen anp Epos, a 
limited edition at three guineas each. 





bomb | 


In connection with the interest that | 





The new volume of the Cambridge 
History comes out very opportunely at 
this moment, when Education is, so to 
speak, in the air. 

e 8 2 e 

Whatever may be the truth as to the 
fate of Father Garon, of which so much 
has been written of late, there is no 
doubt that the mystery will quicken 
public interest in the new sixpenny 
edition of James Payy’s Lost Sir Massing- 
berd which is promised by Messrs. 
BURLEIGH AND Fry. 

The first session of the Duma, now 
sitting in Russia, lends a topical interest 
to a work shortly to be published by 
Messrs. Buoomer aNp Buvrr. Its title is 
The Two Dumas, pére et fils, and the 
author is the well-known essayist, Mr. 
AppLestone Eqnam. 

® e ® : 

Publicists who are anxiously following 
the course of events in Natal can hardly 
dispense with a careful perusal ef Mr. 
Le Boo’s new romance The Wastrel’s 
Revenge, in which the hero runs away 
from school because of his intense hatred 
of Colenso’s Arithmetic. The publishers 
are Messrs. SKINNER AND FLINT. 

* * * * 


The opening of the cricket season 


and the revival of some of its vexed 
questions lends a peculiar significance 
tothe publication by Messrs. Opp, Opper, 
and Oppest of Dr. Boanerces Bimms’ 
new volume of sermons, The Narrow 
W icket-gate. 





RONDEAU OF THE SPEAKER'S 
DINNER. 


A nurriep chop behind a screen, 
Oblivious to hygiene, 
I swallow in unwholesome haste, 
The precious moments not to waste 
When absent from the busy scene. 


Rich dainties of the hot tureen, 
Fish, entrée, joint, p’tit verre of green 
Chartreuse—farewell! ’tis mine to taste 


A hurried chop. 


Then back to hear, with brow serene, 
Wit, humour, satire, folly, spleen, 
Torrents of eloquence misplaced— 
Till, when Obstruction grows bare- 
faced, 
I give it, with the guillotine, 
A hurried chop. 





The Candid Family Man. 
“ Housekeeper, Working, Wanted for Farm 
in District; four Cows; two in household.” — 
Laurencekirk Observer. 
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BULL-STICKERS BEWARE! 


(Mr. Birrett’s Education Bill came up for Second Reading on Monday.) 
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Infuriated Motorist (to Waggoner, 
FRIGHTENED ?”” 


Waggoner. “Naw, sHE’s NO FEAR. Bot 
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who has made him stop). “ WHAT THE DICKENS DID YOU MAKE US STOP FOR? 


I JUST DIDNA WANT MA NEW HAT TAF BE 
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SPOILT WI’ DUST FRAE YOUR AULD RUMBLER!” 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


ExTracTep FROM THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, April 30. 

Joxim seated over the clock in the 
Peers’ Gallery, preserving that appear- 
ance of renewed youth that flushed him 
when he took off his coat te fight Dow | 
Jost’s Fiscal heresy, listened to-night to| 
the exposition of the 43rd Budget at| 
whose birth he has been present. Some | 
have been his own bantlings, born in| 
the epoch immediately following the| 
memorable crisis when GranpoPu, “ for- 
getting Goscuen,” left the Treasury 
Bench never to return. In his time has 
heard the magnificent orations in which 
Mr. G. threw a glamour over Customs and 
Excise duties, making almost pleasant 
the duty of paying. an extra penny on 
the Income Tax. He listened to Bos 
lowr’s trifling with the Match Tax, 
irresistibly tempted by the lure of a 
Latin tag. Lowe had his jest (“ Bx luce | 
lucellum’’), and they had his estate. 

He was familiar with Srarrorp Norts- | 
coTe’s placid speech; witnessed Hicks 
Beacu’s bloodless dissection of the body 





the Income Tax—-“ Will you have a 
penny off? Shall I make it twopence? 
Then it shall be threepence ;” was pre 
sent when Harcourt triumphantly pro 
claimed the Death Duties which, as he 
subsequently lamented, enabled his 
successors to carry on the war in South 
Africa, to give doles. to the parson, and 
to reduce the burden of the landowner. 
With all his long experience never 
heard a Budget speech on model of 
Asquirn’s. To say that it did not con- 
tain a classical quotation is to affirm 
maintenance of the modern manner 
which asserted itself when Mr. G. retired 
fromthe Treasury ; but there were no jokes, 
nor any attempt at their manufacture. 
The Memper ror Sark, whose recollections 
stop short of Joxim’s only by a decade, 
does not recall a precedent for ‘this 
humane attitude. The CHanceLtor or 
THE [xcHEat ER, his secret yet undis- 
closed, sways an almost servile audience. 
They nearly burst with laughing at the 
meanest ebullition of machine-made 
humour. CHANCELLORS oF THE EXCHEQUER, 
being after all to a certain extent human, 
rarely resist the temptation. AsquiTn, 





corporate of Finance; looked on whilst| above all things a business man, had 
Ritcmte conducted his mock auction with'a widespread lofty mass of intricate 


figures to expound. Literary grace, 
scholarly erudition, eloquent phrases, 
above all little jokes, might wall await 
another opportunity. His Budget speech 
will, amongst other things, be memor- 
able for the fact that it opened without 
exordium, closed without peroration. 
Straightway he plunged into the sea 
of statistics and with strong, sure stroke 
pursued his course to the appointed 
haven. 

For the first time in a long Parlia- 
mentary career he addressed the House 
for the length of two hours. As a 
rule forty minutes serves a man who, 
in whatsoever crisis, has something 
to say with every sentence. It is the 
surplusage of reiteration, the inability 
to come to grips with one’s own or the 
adversary’s argument, that is responsible 
for long speeches. Avoiding these 
constitutional weaknesses, Asquiru fre- 
quently concludes his speech within the 
limit of time another man appropriates 
for preliminary observations. His first 
Budget speech was a model of lucidity 
and, notwithstanding its two hours’ flow, 
of skilful compression. 

Business done.—Budget brought in. 

Tuesday night.—The chivalrous in- 
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stinct that permanently underlies the 
manner of the House of Commons had 
fresh illustration to-day. Everyone 
regrets occasion of absence of Son Austen 
when, yesterday, Budget was introduced. 
His successor at the Treasury, opening 
his speech, made graceful, sympathetic 
reference to the incident. 

Dow José, on Front Opposition Bench, 
shared its desolation with Privce Arruur. 
Latter attempts to ward off sad thoughts, 
divert attention from too closely dwelling 
on circumstances of adversity, by study. 
Brought down with him this afternoon 
what looked like a Book of Devotions. 
Producing it from breast pocket, bent 
reverential eyes on its closely-printed 
double-column page, what time AsqutrH 
endeavoured to put off Repmonp ainé 
with sympathetic words carefully selected 
80 a8 not to involve inconvenient pledges. 
It is the old question of alleged over- 
taxation of Ireland. The CHANcELLor or 
THE Excnequer, like the late Genera: 
Trocuv, has a plan. He and the Cuter 
Secretary brood over it day and night. 
Next year it will be fully fashioned. 
Meanwhile Ireland must be content and 
hopeful. 

‘hroughout this little fencing match, 
and for an hour later whilst others spoke, 
Dow José sat grimly silent. use 
nearly empty when he eg er rose. 
When he sat down after three-quarters 
of an hour's speech every bench was 
filled. His business naturally was to 
“go for” the Government in general, 
AsquiTH in particular. But he could not 
forget the latter’s reference to “ my right 
hon. friend, the late CHANCELLOR OF THE 
Excnequer,’ and made warm acknow- 


ledgment. 
cel paid to sentiment, he pro- 
ceeded to business. House, wiping its 
aged eyes, dim with tears at the affectin 
incident, gasped for breath as Don Jos 
= with amazing speech. The 
udget, he remarked, is humdrum, 


commonplace. Still, in the main, it is 
the Budget of the outgoing Government. 
A poor thing, but mine own. “ We 
rovided the surplus; we framed the 
tstimates.” Some details are faulty, 
the reduction of the Tea Duty, for 
example. But wherein there is anything 
creditable in the scheme, anything con- 
ducive to welfare of the people, then it 
belongs to “my right hon. friend, the 
late CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHequer,” and 
his colleagues. 

Credit was taken by Asquirn for stern 
sacrifice to sound finance by insisting on 
overwhelmed tax-payer contributing an 
extra half-million to service of the debt. 
Pooh! Don Jost “could say authorita- 
tively that, if it had fallen to the late 
CHANCELLOR OF THE Excmequer to deal 
with his own surplus, he would have 
—<— a much larger contribution than 
this.” 


Then the Coal Tax. “My right hon. 
friend” whilst still at the Treasury had 
made up his mind it must go. 

Thus one by one were the props with- 
drawn from the swelling figure of the 
CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcHequer, who awoke 
this morning to find his Budget ap- 
plauded from both political camps. He 
was a pricked bladder, nothing left of 
him but a crumpled handful of casing. 
Collapse made more striking by the 
figure of “‘ my right hon. friend,” inflated 
by fond paternal breath, slowly filling 
out to majestic proportions. 

House so taken aback by this manceuvre 
that for a while it sat silent. But when 
Dow José, changing air of banter for atti- 
tude of severest condemnation, accused 
Asquitn, his colleagues, and the Liberal 
Party as a body, of dangling promise of 
Old Age Pensions as a bribe to the 
electorate, the spell was broken. A 
Homeric peal of laughter from the now 
crowded Ministerial benches filled the 
Chamber. Entering into the joke of 
the thing, they punctuated the rest of 
Dow José’s speech with laughter and 
ironical cheers. 

Business done. Some Budget Resolu- 
tions agreed to. 

Wednesday.—Everyone glad to see 
C.-B. back again, restored to health by 
Channel ozone. Has been at Dover for 
a fortnight, like GoLpEnrop, 

Rocked by breezes, 

Touched with tender light, 

Fed by dews, 

And sung to by the sea. 
The Opposition unite with faithful Minis- 
terialists in the hearty cheer that wel- 
comes his reappearance from behind 
the SpeaKer’s Chair. 

Came in time to hear promising maiden 
speech from one of his young men. 
Luww, in charge of Bill limiting privi- 
lege of voting at Parliamentary elections 
to a single effort, sparkled with quiet 
humour. Speech had advantage of being 
delivered in musical voice with modest 
manner. First Commissioner or Works 
is a decided acquisition to debating 
power on the Treasury Bench. 

Bill created consternation in Conserva- 
tive ranks. Sound Constitutionalists see 
in it another prized privilege lopped 
off by Radical hands. In the final 
Parliament of the last century sat a 
| Member whose proud boast it was that 
by taking thought (and express trains) 
he succeeded within the space of twelve 
hours in voting in eleven constituencies. 
When this Bill is added to Statute Book 
he will be saved some railway fares. 

“ What we’re coming to I really don’t 
know,” said Drxoy-Hartianp wearily. 
“On the very day we have this Ministry 
bringing in a Bill abolishing plural 
voting, we read in the papers of a 
publican putting up a notice that he 








will serve customers with only one drink 





per diem. What with one man one 
vote and one man one pint, our beloved 
country is hurrying to the dogs.” 

Business done.—J ustices of the Peace 
Bill and other measures advanced. 





NEOLOGIC TERMINOLOGICS. 


fie an article contributed to the second 
volume of “Sociological Papers,” which has 
just appeared, Mr. Stuart Giewnie uses the 
words “ neotechnics,” “ eupolitics,” “ demi- 
urgies,” and “archontagogic kalliagogics,”’) 


How oft in my search after knowledge 


At college, 
When Greeks would appear to talk rot, 


I turned for advice to your pages, 


Ye sages, 
Omniscient Lippe. and Scort ! 
And seldom you failed to discover a clue 
To Puypar and Prato and Auscuyus too ; 
You straightened the crookedest passage, 
for you 
Were still (so to speak) on the spot. 


And now from the shelf of dust 
Where many a year you have lain 

In a cloud of smoke and fust and must 
I take you down again. 

Full many a riddle you’ve read for me, 
But this is the worst of any ; 

For —s that dates from your old 


However corrupt the MS. may be, 
Is half so tough 
As this terribie stuff 
By Mr. Sruart GLexwie. 


I plunge in its abysms, 
And there I find 
With wondering mind 
Most weird neologisms. 
Yet with your aid, immortal twain, 
I struggle, not, at first, in vain. 
At “ neotechnics” I can guess ; 
“ Eupolitics”” perchance express 
A kind of meaning—more or less ; 
And “ demiurgics,” too, appear 
To hint at something, though, I fear, 
Precisely what, is not quite clear. 


But then I find a phrase 
Most unexpectedly let off on us, 
That throws thestartled senses inamaze— 
Fantastical and most kakophonous. 
Not all your learning, deathless pair, 
Can tell the meaning hidden there— 
Your wit, nor all your lion’s share 
Of sage etymologics ! 
Your pages eagerly I con ; 
Alas, they shed small light upon 
The force of—what is it ?—Archon- 
tagogic kalliagogics. 
Ah, ame and Soort, you may help one 
a lot 
In common or garden Hellenics, 
But ‘twill take all your art to assist us to 
start 
On the Greek of these queer Stuart- 


glennics. 
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LONDON THE LURID. 
(Being a respect ful amplification of, B. 6 Mr. George 
R. Sima’ “ Mysteries of Modern London.”’) 
Lwrropucrion. 

Tue time has gone by to look upon 
London with an wunsuspicious eye. 
London must henceforward stand forth 
in its true colours as the capital of crime, 
the metropolis of mystery, the nexus of 
nepotism. 

f it were realised that scores of people 
whose death has been accomplished by 
the hand of the assassin are quietly 
buried in London cemeteries every year 
without the slightest suspicion of wrong, 
the public would be startled. But the 
fact remains. 

It may be stated as an axiom that no 
murderer is ever caught. The few 
murderers who are brought to the 
scaffold are victims of the police. Keal 
murderers, who may be counted by 
thousands, always es-- 
cape and settle in 
London. | 

Cuarrer I, 
Dark Houses. 

The strange, the 
weird, the romantic, may 
be found at every turn 
of the great maze of 
mystery which is called 
London. ‘The homes of 
mystery and romance lie 
often at our very doors, 
unknown and = unex- 
pected. We pass ascene 
which the novelist or the 
dramatist could turn to 
thrilling account, and 
to us it suggests not 
even a passing thought 
of wonder. - 





Yet there is no end to the death-| moat and _portcullis. 
| exceptional. 


dealing agencies of London. Poisoned | 


doormats that strike up through the| 
o_o live. 


soles of the boets. Knockers that delli- 
cately abrade the skin and communicate | 
their fatal essences. Bell pushes that 
wound through the thumb. There are 
some houses where no wise man ever 
calls. 

Cnaprer 1V.—Life-long Masquerades. 

Most of the men you see in London 
are really ‘women in disguise ; most of 
the' women, men. The members of the 
Lyceum Club are nearly all men. 


Cuarrer X..- Summary Justice. 

Private executions are by no means 
the uncommon things that people sup- 
pose. Many an opulent and respected City 
man, whose word is his bond in Lombard 
Street, maintains a guillotine or scaffold, 
or even electrocution chair, in his West 
End house, and keeps a private cemetery 
in the country. I know of one such in 
Kent. 


Cuarrer XII.—Secret Chambers. 

When the interior of a house is set 
upon the stage, the fourth wall is always 
down in order that the audience may see 
what is goingon. In real life the dramas 
within the domestic interior are played 
with the fourth wall up. Sometimes 
through the windows we may catch a 
passing glance of domestic comedy, but 
when it comes to drama, care is taken 
that no passer-by shall have a free enter- 
tainment. 

Most London houses have secret 
chambers; and the older houses secret 
passages too, communicating with grave- 
yards. One walks along a quite ordinary 
and outwardly respectable and obvious 
street, such as Gower Street, little recking 
of the dark tragedies that are going 
on behind the fourth wall: murder, 
skeletons, &c. There is one house in 
Gower Street that not only has a secret 
chamber, filed with bones, but also a 





AT THE WRESTLING MATCH. 


Enthusiastic Old Gent. “Go ON, Sonny! Strick OLD oF 


But this is not 
There is a house in Crom- 
well Road from which no butler ever 


Cuarter XVII.—The Sombre Bus. 

One of the most curious psychological 
problems that confront the criminologist 
is the affection for omnibuses which 
criminals evince. They cannot keep out 
of them. Never trust any one in an 
omnibus. London omnibuses are in 
reality so many Black Marias manguées. 
It would be quite safe for a Scotland 
Yard inspector to mount the box and 
drive any of them straight to Bow 
Street. 

Cuarrer XXI.—T'ragic Obliterations. 

There are streets and squares and 
terraces in London which haye been 
renamed in order that they may no 
longer be associated in the specialist's 


have been the scene. 
the renaming has been a difficult one, 





1s “EAD.” 


mind with the dark deeds of which they | 
Sometimes, where | 


the houses have been renumbered. But 
many remain as they were, and Londoners 
pass them daily and hourly, little dream- 
ing of the drama that once made them 
notorious. 

What was Piccadilly before it was 
Piccadilly? Ah! 

No house agent would dare to tell you 
all he knows. 

Why do house agents so often retire 
and make room for new partners? 
Because their burden of dark knowledge 
is more than they can bear. Theasylums 
are full of house agents. 


Cuarrer XXXIII.—Restaurants. 

Everyone you see in a restaurant is 
a political refugee engaged in hatching 
a plot against authority. Especially 
the women. The waiters are all in 
league with them. 

Cuarrern XLIL— Disappearances. 

One day a man whom | knew—a 
prosperous suburban 
tradesman — went into 
a City office—the office 
of a firm with whom he 
had business transac- 
tions. He paid an 
account, and said he 
should come back late 
in the afternoon to give 
anorder. He was going 
to his bank to cash a 
cheque. 

He was seen within 
a few hundred yards of 
that bank by an ac- 
quaintance, but he never 
cashed the cheque, and 
he was never heard of 
again. 

Whereis he? Cloak- 
room attendant at one of 

- the opium dens that are 
so common all over London ? _ Croupier at 
one of the gambling hells in Kensington 
High Street? Where ishe? And this 
is only one of many cases. Think of 
all the sailors and passengers who are 
missing when their ship has gone down 
in mid ocean! Where are they? For 
the sea is not so poor a melodramatist 
as to drown them. No, they are all 
somewhere, leading double lives. 


Cuaprer LIT.—Deceitful Shop Fronts. 


How would you like to be mangled to 
death? Yet it is not uncommon. Who 
would think that those innocent-looking 
little laundries that one passes, where the 

‘girls are ironing and talking so brightly, 
| are really death-traps? Noone ever came 
through a mangle alive. In 1893, Mr. 

| WinuiaM Pesxypore, the inventor, was 
walking along Park Lane. He stopped and 
entered a laundry there to complain about 
his collars. He has never been seen since. 

This is only one of thousands of cases. 

Umbrella shops are rarely what they 
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seem. The umbrella is the commonest 
medium for the secret conveyance of 
nitro-glycerine and other explosives used 
by the anarchists who infest our city. 
The wise man purchasing an umbrella 
always takes the one offered him by the 
shopman. No knowing what might 
happen if he touched one of the others. 
In 1881 an umbrella shop in Leather | 
Lane caught fire and burned out. Every-| 
one attributed the fire to a gas explosion. | 
It was not gas. 
Cuarrer LVI.—The Hiding of the Dead. | 
If only the back gardens of London | 
could tell their secrets! Oh if walls) 
had tongues or even knew the deaf and | 
dumb language! Many a motor-car is 
a tumbril in disguise. You have seen 
those broughams that drive about 
nominally filled with drapers’ patterns ? 
What do they really contain? Ah! 


Cuaprer THE Last.—The London Morgue. 


It is generally thought that London 
has no Morgue. But this is not true. 
Every London house is a Morgue. 











Accorpinc to The Morning Post, the 
start of the Marathon Race took place at | 
Marathon at three p.m. on Mayl. “ The| 
winner,” it goes on, “arrived at Athens | 
two months ago. He ran splendidly, 
and finished as fresh as paint.” This is, 
of course, easily a record, beating the | 
previous best by two months, two hours, 
and fifty-eight minutes. After reading of 
it we do not wonder that the winner is 
uncertain whether his name is Herrinc 
or Suerrinc. Personally we incline to 
Herre, having just read in the papers 
that “a plaice, which trav 200 
miles in ten weeks, has been caught off 
the Irish coast.” There is evidently 
some sort of movement going on in the 
fish world. 


“To ask the Seorerary or Srare ror 
Foreicn Arrairs if his attention has been 
called to the following :— 

“Pork Butcher, young, married, uires 
Situation ; cure, ' Germans ; Lill if 
required ; good references.” —Hvening News. 

“To ask what steps, if any, he will 
take to deal with this threat to a great 
and friendly nation (loud cheers); and 
whether the references mentioned were 
from the late Government (groans) ; and 
if the German Government has made 
any representations on the subject.” 








We are always glad to see our dumb 
fellow creatures showing a spirit of 
independence, and we are icularly 
pleased with a horse who advertises as 
follows in the Bath Herald :— 

_ “Useful Brown Cob, 14-2. Good and reliable 
in any harness. Owner no further use.” 





THE PHILTERED CUP. 


Tue Covent Garden Opera Syndicate 
confident to the verge of tyranny. 

ft opened the season’s operations last 
Thursday with one of the most exacting 
of Wacner’s music-dramas ; ordered us 
in on empty stomachs at seven o'clock ; 
and turned the lights out so that we 


‘could not look at one another, but had 


to concentrate ourselves on the heavy 
business in hand. I don’t know what 
we had done to deserve this, and I dis- 


arene of being treated like a child. 


(King A.Fonso, I notice, agrees with me. 
He preferred, to go to the Aldwych, 
where they keep the lights up.) It is 
not that I am afraid of the dark; and of 
course there is no real danger to your 
pockets, even though you may be sittin 

next to a dramatic critic; but I had 
bought a book of the words, and should 
have liked to follow the sense of it all. 
I am sure that Wacyer himself would 


A Lone Srrono Put at rae Patrerep Cur. 

Isolde .. . Frau Wittich. 
Tristan ... Herr Anton Burger. 
have wished me to grasp the meaning 
of his music; for that it always means 
something Iam honestly convinced. And 
with the book of the words to help me, if 
I had been allowed to use it, I might, for 
instance, have understood, when I saw 
the two lovers gazing speechlessly at 
one another for something under five 
minutes, with half the width of Isolde’s 
very roomy private cabin between them, 
that they really had plenty to say, 
but were waiting for the orchestra to 
catch up with the situation. I might 
further have gathered that the Cup, in 
which the germs of death were believed 
to lurk, actually contained a philtron, or 
amatory potion ; whereas, from seeing it 
jerked about in a series of dramatic 
spasms and recklessly held aloft at 
impossible angles, I concluded that it 
was empty by the time it reached the 
gentleman’s lips. 

No, if the lights must be turned down 
somewhere, let them be turned down on 
the stage. Then some illusion might be 
preserved. As it was, if 1 may say it with- 





out , the somewhat opulent 
figures of Tristan and Lsolde offered 
little ndence with one’s concep- 
tion of a pair of relatively youthful lovers, 
to say nothing of the emaciation which 
commonly attends an ill-starred passion. 
What is it in the physical conditions 
of the Fatherland that makes it so 
difficult for German Opera to secure 
singers who shall convey some sort of 
impression of the heroic type in its early 
vigour and ? If such vocalists 
are not to ih bed, why not select actors 
for the suitability of their physique 
and let them move through their parts 
in dumb pantomime while the singing 
is being done in the wings ? 

It was the boast of Wacyer that in 
his music-dramas he aimed at a com- 
bination of the arts in which each 
should have its fair share. I will not 
dare to advance the heresy that it is 
still the music (dramatic music, I admit) 
that comes first and the rest where they 
can. But I may safely say that the 


| plastic art is left to take its own chance 


when an actor is chosen without due 
regard to the question of his ability to 
look the part. 

Frau Wirricn, at her best in the less 
strenuous passages, sang admirably, and 
played with fine intelligence. Herr 
Ayton Burcer, though his appearance 
was not heroic, and though he never 
seemed quite comfortable on the blue 
rug that covered the garden seat, did 
justice to the beauty of the famous love 
duet and to that most exquisite of airs 
in which he resigns himself to death — 

“ Es ist das dunkel 

Nicht’ge Land.” 
I withdrew after this, knowing that 
Tristan was a perfect vulture at the 
swan-song, and would take a most 
unconscionable time in dying ; also that 
I was leaving things quite safe in the 

mobile hands of Dr. Ricurer. 





Spurrep on by the example of journal- 
istic tact that we gave the other week, 


The Amateur Pi apher explains the 
Amateur Photographer Plaque in these 
words : 

“The subject represents Photography seated 
at the feet of Art, having laid down for the 
moment she too must go, where, above the liar 
to her craft, whilst her sister points the way 
the camera and other appliances pecutemple of 
knowledge, the sun shines.” 

We must confess that there was one 
dreadful moment in the fifth line when 
we were afraid the sun would never 


shine again. 


Scene—Village School. 
Vicar’s Wife. Now can any of you 
children tell me of another ark ? 
ight Child. ’Ark the ’Erald Angels 
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_OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Ir the reader turns to Six Years at the Russian Court 
(Hurst axp Brackett) with expectation of finding tit-bits of 
scandal or malicious glimpses of Imperial privacy, he or she 
will be disappointed. Miss Eacar was for six years 
to the Czar’s children, and, moving about with them and the 
Court, had full opportunity of observing Imperial Majesty at 
close quarters. In her record she is discreet even to the 
point of dulness. Political questions are not even hinted at, 
and when here and there she discourses upon the social 
condition of Russia her remarks are not of the informing 
character that create appetite for more. The best parts of the 
book are those devoted to the nursery, of which, and its little 
occupants, we get many glimpses. ‘The Grand Duchess Onea, 
eldest of four girls, is clever and original, with a pretty 
turn for sketching. Education in some other directions 
lacks finish. When the war broke out the little Grand 
Duchess gave expression to the pious hope that the Russian 
soldiers would “kill all the Japanese, not leaving even one 
alive.” It being explained to her that the Japanese had 
wives and children and a country to fight for, she thoughtfully 
replied, “I did not know that the Japs were people like our- 
selves. I thought they were only like monkeys.” Grim 
contrast is suggested when we come across the Czar in his 
Winter Palace, or at Tsarskoe Selo, listening to the prattle of his 
children while his Empire is being battered in the Far Ezst. 

My mind is made up, Sir, by hook or by crook 

To review Richard Baldock, a capital book. 

Mr. Arcipacp Marsnat, who wrote it, is known 

As a writer of excellent temper and tone. 

Imagine a boy (you have been one yourself, 

Before you got grey and were laid on the shelf), 

A jolly, high-spirited, natural boy, 

With a hatred for shams and a liking for joy. 

His mamma being dead, you will find you would rather 

Have this lady alive than his Puritan father, 

A vicar whose thoughts seem to dwell on the tomb, 

And to blame boys and men for their freedom from gloom. 

The book as you read it makes painfully clear 

The checks that impeded young Richard's career. 

It is published by Rivers; I much recommend it, 

And if you begin it you’re certain to end it. 





Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pourait is the theme to 
which Aayes and Ecrerton Castte have addressed them- 





selves in their new book If Youth but knew (Surra, Exper). 
For their type of ignorant youth the authors have chosen | 
to present to us, in Count Waldorff-Kielmansegg, a pompous, | 
self-satisfied prig, with a heart of much baser metal than the 
leg of the lady, his namesake with a slight difference, in Tom | 
Hoov’s rhyme. As his countertype we have a veteran fiddler, | 
who pops up at every turn with a répertoire of leit-motifs for 
the youth's better admonishment, to save him from the wilful | 
pride by which his own past was irretrievably blighted. I 
could have wished that the authors had set themselves the 
more difficult task of illustrating the two phases of their 
theme in a single person; but there was the need of a) 
happy ending, and no doubt they knew their affair. 

The book has neither the sustained passion of their best | 
work, Rose of the World; nor the sustained artificiality 
proper to the life pictured in A Bath Comedy and The 
Incomparable Bellairs. Intrigue, escapades, a frowning 
castle and an oubliette provide the regulation elements of 
romance. ‘The burlesque Westphalian Court of not’ p’tit frére 
Jérome furnishes the kind of background which is so good for 
the display of historical colour and erudition in uniforms. The 
hearts of the virginal Sidonia and the antic fiddler—young 
April and reminiscent December, that have no part, either 





of them, in the midsummer pomp of passion—supply the 
thin red blood of sentiment. tt is all picturesque and 
pleasant enough, but fails, except for a few chapters towards 
the end, to hold the reader by its spell. These charming 
authors are incapable of producing anything that is not 
graceful and refined and scholarly ; but one has half a suspi- 
cion that their work comes a little too easy to them —pérhaps 
because there are two to make the labour light. 

Mr. Lanceror Sreep’s illustrations have real merit. They 
show a very sincere sympathy with the authors’ design, and 
have many touches of pure feeling and imagination. 


Lo, Messrs. Newnes have published at the price 

Of three-and-six apiece these volumes three 

(Their print is pleasant and their binding nice) 

Of Bynon’s varied mass of poetry. 

Thin-paper classics are they, but to me 

What most appeals is this :—that they are bound 

In lambskin, like the wolf who fain would be 

Mistaken for a sheep, and scheming found 

Sheep’s clothing best to help him as he prowled around. 


There is a fine breezy out-of-door atmosphere about A Man 
of No Family (Hutcuiysoy). C. C. & E. M. Morr know not 
only all about horses, but are equally at home on the cricket 
field and by the trout stream. The hero of the story, Joe 
Dawkyn, is a sort of Mr. Smith, “a part of whose life” was 
told by Mrs. Wa.rorp to a former generation. A commonsense, 
honest, straightforward man, he goes about his business just as 
he rides to hounds—-straight, fearless, and with judgment. A 
brewer by trade, only one remove from the founder of his 
firm, and therefore not yet eligible for a Peerage, he finds 
himself accepted in county society, a much more exclusive set 
than is met with in Mayfair. Falling in love with the 
daughter of the Earl of Melborough, he does not see why he 
should not marry her ; nor, when the question is put, does she. 
The Melborough family—the Earl, his sister, and his Countess, 
especially the latter—are admirably drawn. I have not before 
come across work by these authors. If it is a first essay in 
novel writing it is singularly free from amateurish touch. 

Glasgow Men and Women (Hopper anp Sroventon) has a 
wider interest than its name implies. The book is a selec- 
tion from sketches from life by A. 8. Born, whose pencil is 
not unfamiliar in the pages of Mr. Punch. Originally pub- 
lished in local journals, they form a valuable contribution 
to the history of the last quarter of a century. Turning over 


| the pages of the portly volume in which they are admirably 


reproduced, one is struck by the havoc death has wrought 
among familiar friends. On a page of portraits one comes 
upon clever sketches of J. B. Batrour, who lived to be raised 
to the peerage and the headship of the Scotch Judicial Bench, 
and of Mr. Asner, who unaccountably missed those oppor- 
tunities. Another interesting feature is the vraisemblance of 
veterans of to-day as they lived and moved a score of years 
ago. Here, for example, hero of a great Radical demonstra- 
tion at Glasgow in 1885, is Mr. Cuamper.aty, looking remark- 
ably like Son Austen of today. Another plate is filled with 
sketches of Mr. Giapstone speaking about the same epoch at 


'Hengler’s Circus in Glasgow. As I happened to be present 


on both occasions, I can testify to the faithfulness of the 
portraits. The book is full of memories. Mr. Boyp has not 
only summoned spirits from the vasty deep, but at his 
bidding they have come. 








Tue nine sons of the King of Burma came to the school specially 
erected for teaching the Bible to them on elephants.” — Daily Dispateh. 

The italics are Mr. Punch’s, and are employed to attract 
Mr. Brrre.t’s attention to this scheme for popularising unde- 
nominational religious teaching. 
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WZ QIIIAMT « 


Major Buffer. “ Lavy Vi LOOKS UNCOMMONLY WELL. 
Mrs. Seratcham. “ Yes. 


GOT SUOH A 
Fresh ONE EVERY Day!” 


TYNNINC- KING 


FRESH COMPLEXION.” 








THE SKYLIGHTS OF LONDON. 

[There is unquestionably a tendency with 
many writers to exaggerate the beauties of 
foreign places, thereby tacitly belittling the 
charms of spots nearer home. The same sun, 
which in setting seems marvellously wonderful 
from the summit of Teneriffe’s Peak, sinks to 
rest with just as wonderful roseate hues over 
Acton as seen from Hammersmith.” 

Health Resort.) 
Tue dying light of sunset glowed 
One evening on the Brompton Road ; 
The very chimney-pots were kissed 
To tints of pearl and amethyst ; 
And, seated on a motor-bus, 
[ communed with my spirit thus : 
How vain on distant shores to roam, 
When scenes like this are found at home! 
Fools count among the world’s delights 
A sunrise seen from Rigi’s heiglits. 
How little can such people know 
Of sunrise over Pimlico! 
Let fickle fashion run in quest 
Of Matterhorn and Everest, 
Enough for me if I can still 
Breast the lone peak of Primrose Hill, 
And watch below the wanton breeze 
Coquetting with the Kilburn trees. 
Diana’s face your soul enslaves 
As mirrored in Geneva’s waves ? 
But, tell me, have you ever seen 
The moonbeams dance on Parson's 
Green ? ; 


Go, and from boredom find relief 
Upon the Peak of Teneriffe ; 

The patriot, who for nature yearns, 
In Hampstead all he needs discerns ; 
For alien charms he has no whim 
An Acton sunset does for him ; 

And, if he wants a wilder view, 

For threepence he can get to Kew. 








THE DAILY SHAVE. 


A contemporary states that “shaving, 
old as it is, has till now needed one 
thing to raise it to the rank of an art 
a literature.” 

We are able to state that this long- 
felt want will soon be supplied, and beg 
to announce the early publication of a 
new 3d. morning paper which will be 
called 

THE DAILY SHAVE. 

If you are a self-respecting man you 
cannot do without “Tue Dairy Smave.” 

If you are a strong-minded woman 
you will insist on your husband having 
“Tae Dairy Saave.” 

“Tue Dany Save” will be clean and 
wholesome, and many of the features 
will be illustrated with cuts. 

The first number will contain an 
instalment of the thrilling serial 

“ Mernops or Barser-ism”’ 


| by “H. C.-B.”—initials, we may hint, 


|which conceal a name. “ Mernops of 

Barner-ism” is alone worth ticice the 
money (one halfpenny). Don’t miss it; 
it is a Ham Razor! 

Another attraction will be 

Tips ror SHavine, by one who has had 
considerable experience in S#avinc ror 
Tips. 

“Tue Dauy Suave” will try to help 
you in every possible way ; it will make 
the rough places smooth ; and although 
belonging to no party its policy in 
general will be an “ Imperial” one. 

We have received the following flatter 
ing telegrams upon the new venture 

“For cool cheek The Daily Shave 
beats everythihg.” 

“I used to have a beard; now I am 
going to take The Daily Shave regularly.’ 

These are but two examples out of at 
least half a dozen. Originals, with 
names and addresses of senders, can be 
seen at the offices of 


“THe Dany Smave,” 
New Cor, E.C. 





‘* Paying with Words.” 
“ Frexcn lady would exchange French eon- 
versation for one o'clock lunch, West End.” 
Seotaman 
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OF TOP-DRESSING. 
“Cui flavam religas comam ?” 
Betty, I have it in my honest heart 
To let you know with what a pure compassion 
I see you tire your head (and deem it smart) 
In the flamboyant mode approved by Fashion— 
Something between 
A stuffy turban and a tambourine. 


Is it because few women dare defy 
The other women's tyrannous dictation ? 
Or that you hope to melt some manly eye 
And wring therefrom the sort of adoration 
That innocent souls 
Offer to angels in their aureoles ? 


If that’s your object, I am not aware 
Who is the guileless youth, the verdant stripling, 
For whom you bind your sheaves of mellow hair 
By processes of artificial rippling, 
Using a frame 
With borrowed fluff to overlay the same. 


It cannot be for me; for middle age 
Leaves me, to such allurements, cool—or coolish ; 
It must be someone else, less timely sage. 
More simple, more iagventonllly foolish ; 
Some one (or more) 
Unskilled to doubt you genuine to the core. 


Yet, if you care to hear the candid truth, 
From one who still preserves a sentient fraction 
Of what has been a heart that through and through 
Thrilled to the best capillary attraction— 
I can’t admire 
These bulging haloes rigged on padded wire. 
[t's not as if your hair was in decline, 
Nor do you need to have your head diminished, 
Or to obscure a scalp of poor design 
Which Nature roughly blocked and left unfinished ; 
I’ve always said 


You had a rather nicely modelled head. 


But that portentous bulk above your brow 
Makes all the rest beneath seem small and petty, 
Especially your brains; and anyhow— 
To be sincere (you wish me, don’t you, Berry, 
To be sincere ?)— 
Brains aren't your strongest feature, are they, dear ? 





MORAL REFLECTIONS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 
I. 

Coxtixuisc my wanderings through this unrivalled collec- 
tion, I came, in one of the side selidien, u the gigantic 
skeleton of the “ Mastodon Americanus.” tt did pa mcm 
me with any reflection of moral value, but it does tend to 
show that, even in the earliest periods, our American cousins 
did things on a more colossal scale than could be attempted 
by this effete and one-horse country. There is a placard 
describing it as “ partially restored,” and I cannot but think 
that it would be wiser if the authorities were to abandon all 
idea of a complete restoration. They may, for all I know, have 
commissioned some modern Comparative-Anatomist-F'ranken- 
stein to set it up with an outfit of flesh and blood, muscles 
and skin, and so forth, and electrify it into vitality—but is it 
worth while? Fortunately, there is still time to pause and 
reflect, as they have not advanced at present beyond the frame- 
work, where (I merely suggest) the restoration might well stop. 

For, even as a skeleton, this Mastodon is the reverse of 





attractive. Its massive bones have acquired a rusty brown 
hue which is extremely distressing. Perhaps it would present 
a handsomer appearance if the authorities would have it 
bleached, or at least whitewashed. Failing these remedies, I 
should strongly recommend them to bury it. It has been 
dead a great deal too long already, and besides it must have 
a baleful effect on all persons of a nervous or imaginative 
temperament beholding it for the first time. I cannot believe 
that if it was absolved from further attendance anybody would 
ever miss it much. 

And, if you come to that, there are several other specimens 
of equally appalling nightmare-power, which, in the public 
interests, I think might now be allowed to retire into decent 
obscurity. Among these I would particularly mention the 
“Giant Ground Sloth or Megatherium,” which rears its 
hideous bony head twelve feet above the level of the floor, as 
it claws clumsily at a tree as though in a pathetically futile 

uest after some non-existent gentleman from one of Mr. 
’s “Prehistoric Peeps.” I should like toask: Js this 
beast a fit sight for neurotic infancy? Is it not as certain as 
anything can be that it gets out after dark on most evenings, 
and looks in at many a South Kensington nursery window 
the moment nurse has switched off the light? Iam convinced 
that such escapades go far to reconcile it to its present reduced 
condition. Then the “Giant Armadillo” (Dinornis maximus), 
resembling an enormous rocky egg, with a smaller egg 
serving as its repulsive head, really is a kind of outrage. Of 
course it is several thousands of years since such grotesques 
were ramping about alive and well, but that is no excuse for 
preserving them. One would so infinitely prefer to believe 
they had never existed at all. 

No animal, I am well aware, does itself even the barest justice 
in skeleton form; but these creatures, at their very best, 
could never have been popular. Then why perpetuate these 
first crude and unsuccessful attempts of Nature to construct 
an elementary animal with no nonsense about it? Why not 
let bygones be bygones, instead of raking up early indiscre- 
tions which have — since been lived down? I should like 
the authorities to think very seriously over this suggestion-- 
I am sure there is something in it. 

Some such reflections as the above were, I fancy, passing 
through the mind of a youthful private in a line regiment, 
who, with a companion, had strolled into the room containin 
these monstrosities. Not that either of the pair said a a 
-—they were far beyond that—but both evidently felt that 
the things were “ not right.” 

Perhaps I should make an honourable exception in the 
case of the skeleton of “ Burchell’s Rhinoceros,” which still 
retains a cheery grin full of quiet humour. In life it must 
have been rather a lovable beast, and was probably deeply 
attached to Burcnett. If it had a fault, I should say it was 
a tendency to practical joking .. . 

On my way to visit the “ Diplodocus Carnegii”-—whom I 
respect, if I do not like—I came upon a group of maidens 
who, with their single attendant swain, had just discovered 
a case in which some stuffed birds were shown receiving a 
visit of ceremony from a rabbit. “’Ullo! Bunnies!” 
exclaimed one of the girls, whereupon all were overcome with 
a mirth which seemed out of all proportion to the occasion 
for there was only one rabbit, and even he had nothing 
markedly ridiculous about him that I could discover. But the 
sense of humour is apt to manifest itself in mysterious ways. 

The swain remarked, with some pride, that he “’ad nine 
at ‘ome like ’im” (referring to the rabbit). On which a girl 
—rather, it struck me, from coquetry than any real desire 
for a rabbit-—said “Gim-me one!” . . . “If I did,” he said, 
“where'd you keep it?” “Ow, let it run about the ‘ouse,” 
said she, ‘it ud do fur a cat—we ain’t got no cat.” “But 
it wouldn’t ketch no mice,” objected the young man, who 
seemed inclined to be stingy with the rabbits. ‘‘That’ll be 
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A BIT OF A BREEZE. 


C.-B. (Organ Grinder, to Isperexpenr Lapour Party). “AIN’T YOU A-GOIN’ TO JOIN IN WITH YOUR 
FRIEND, MISS?” I.L. P. “NOT ME! SHE AIN’T MY CLASS!” 
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IN THE SUBURBS. 


THEY ’RE ONLY ACTING.” 
I’m ensoyine it!” 








all right,” replied the young lady cheerfully, “’cos we ain't 
got no mice.” I was unable to hear whether she obtained 
ol rabbit or not, but perhaps the conversation may serve 
to prove that Museums do exercise a decidedly educational 
influence in some cases. 
suppose a rabbit likely to prove a competent mouser . . 


The Diplodocus is undoubtedly the star of the whole 


collection, and seems fully aware of the fact. There is a 


notice-board in the Central Hall marked: ‘“ This way to the 
Diplodocus,” an invidious distinction which, I trust, has not | 
He has no board | 
Both beasts are, it is true, fairly | 
but at least the| 
Megatherium is what a dealer would describe as “ genuine 


yet come to the Megathecrium’s notice. 
showing the way to him. 
obvious to a commonly observant person 


old,” whereas the Diplodocus is merely a modern copy. 

However, only a few visitors seem to realise this. I over- 
heard one remark to his wife, ‘I expect it was found in 
fragments, like.” “ What! ain’t it made like that?” said 
she. ‘Na-ow,” said he, “’e was born, not made, ’e 
Like the Poets!” 

The correct comment on a first sight of the Diplodocus is: 
“Shouldn’t care to meet ’im about!”—and very few sight 
seers omit to make it. And the sentiment, if trite, is 
undoubtedly sincere. 

But I did hear one little girl exclaim wistfully: “ Ob, I d 


wish he lived now!” from which I inferred that she must be | 


fond of animals. 
The Diplodocus measures from stem to stern, as I ascer- 
tained from one of the boards with which he is so liberally 


None of those girls will ever again | 


was. | 


provided (the authorities seem to be doing their very best to | 
spoil him), exactly 84 feet, 9 inches, or, let us say, at least 
twenty-five yards longer than there could ever have been any 
|reasonable necessity for him to be. Though that, no doubt, 
lis entirely a matter of taste. 
| Another of his innumerable boards requests the Public: 
|‘ Please not to touch this specimen” —and of course they 
don’t. But when the original Diplodocus was in full enjoy- 
ment of life and vigour, this particular board at all events can 
seldom have been required. The mighty has indeed fallen. 

In his present form he inspires more amusement than awe. 
He is seldom taken quite seriously ; indeed, some appear to 
consider him a huge scientific hoax—an attempt on the part 
of the Director of the Museum, or Mr. Carneaie, or somebody, 
to “get at them.” Even the Megatherium and Mastodon 
/come, most unjustly, under the ban of this suspicion --which 
is, perhaps, another argument in favour of having them 
| decently interred. 

I must urge once more that such relics of a past that no 
|sensible person would wish to recall are not only obsolete, 
but most uncalculated to imbue the youthful mind with that 
| unconscious cult for the Beautiful which I have often read ig 
so evsential a factor in the training of our rising generation. 

And I think these views of mine were shared to some extent 
by a most superior British artisan who was good enough to 
give me his candid opinion of the collection as a = 
|‘ Well enough in its way, I grant yer, Guv’nor,” he said, 
“but most of the articles are too olefashioned fer me, And 
what I arsks you is: wheer’s the Art in it all?” F. A. 
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SOCIAL AND PERSONAL. 
In the Manner of the Radical Dailies.) 


Lord Boxmoor’s Birthday. 


accept all the invitations which she is 


sure to receive. 
Standing six feet in her richly em- 


fully well-chiselled features of the true 


| which was largely the story of his own 


| life, dressed up, and, he felt constrained 
'to add, vulgarised, to suit the taste of 


| broidered silken footwear, with wonder- | the present day. He would not have 


minded so much had the story been 


Coxoratutations from all sorts and | feudal type, Miss Gucetnerm shares | frankly a biography, but it was not—it 
conditions of men will to-day greet Lord ‘with Miss Birom Josxerr and Lady | wasan adaptation under a thin veneer of 


Boxsoor, who enters on his fiftieth year.| Barcowpe the reputation of being the | modernity. 
Lord Boxmoor has many claims to dis-| pest “two-step” dancer in London, as | Grorce 
well as the best lady banjoist in Gros-| 


tinction, and he is certainly the only | 
Liberal Peer in the kingdom who has | 
twice married an American heiress, | 
besides being a member of the National 
Liberal Club. 

He is a Mus. Doc. (Toronto), as well as 
an R.S.O. (a very rare combination) ; he is | 
patron of fifty-nine livings, possesses the 
finest cellar in Mayfair, and is owner of 
five country seats, three grouse-forests, 
four racing yac'its, three sons and two | 
daughters. His income is commonly 
reported to run into six figures; he is 
also deeply religious, and has a beautiful | 
tenor voice. 

Park Lane Palace. 

During the season Crowned Heads | 
frequently dine at Lord and Lady Biacx- 
sprar’s Park Lane Palace. 

On such occasions the decorations are | 
gorgeous, the cuisine unexceptionable, | 
and the whole entertainment is arrange¢ 
in the most perfect taste. 

Thus at one particularly Imperial | 
party in January the scheme of decora- | 
tion was peach-trees laden with ripe | 
fruit, forming an avenue down the 
passages and standing round the walls | 
of the ball-room, while massive gold 
baskets, filled with bullion, depended | 
from the parcel-gilt ceiling. 





Titled Singer. 
Lord Huxrercompe, who is justly cele- 
brated for his diamond pins, the name | 
of which is legion, is naturally very | 
proud of the vocal talents of his daughter | 
Lady Gwenpoten Boonie, who has been | 
singing at several of the most recherehé | 
charity concerts of late. 

Lady GwenxpoLen’s voice gives great | 
promise, and is of quite exceptional | 
range, extending, in moments of emotion, 
quite beyond the limits of the gamut. | 
Her fiancé, Lord Bianpamer, is also} 
extremely musical, and is perhaps the | 
best pianola-player in the Grenadier | 
Guards. 


Admired American Belle. 


At present Mrs. VanpercrumP is at} 
her house in Grosvenor Square recover- | 
ing from an attack of trypanosoma 
contracted while shooting big game on 
the Nandi plateau. 

Miss Mawre Guoetaetm, her handsome | 
daughter— Mrs. Vanpercrump?, like Henry 
VIIL., from whom she traces her descent, | 
has been married six times—will be in| 


venor Square. Miss GuceLmeim, who is 
as philanthropic as she is beautiful, 
has never ridden in a bus, and never 
gives a hansom-driver less than half a 
sovereign. 


‘*Die Meistersinger.”’ 

There was.a huge audience at Covent 
Garden on Saturday for the performance 
of Waeyer’s droll though somewhat 

rolix Meistersinger. The Duchess of 

EADING, in emerald velvet with salmon- 
pink insertions, entertained a party of 
Anarchists in her omnibus box. The 
Countess of Giacieswick, still in mourn- 


ing for her husband who was killed in a| 
balloon accident three weeks ago, was | 
escorted by her uncle Lord Jack Suwmer. | 


Among others to be seen were Colonel 
and Mrs. Bursery Kire and their winsome 
daughter, Miss “ Gutme” Kite, who has 
the reputation of having the longest 
eye-lashes and the shortest upper-lip in 
Portman Square. 








SHADES IN REVOLT. 


A mass meeting of painters’ ghosts 
was recently held in the cellar of the 
National Gallery to see what measures 
could be taken to protect the privacy of 
their lives from ruthless treatment by 
modern writers of fiction. 

The Chair was taken by the ghost of 
Sir Josnua Reynotps, while there were 
also present Messrs. GarmsporoucH, 
Terxer, Witsox, Crowe, Romney, Orr, 
Reperave, Raesury, Leste, Mureapy, 
Wire, Hocarta, and many others. 
ConsTABLE stood at the door. 

Having in his opening remarks laid 
down the general proposition that a dead 
artist is better than a living novelist 
(Loud cheers), and referred in no 
measured tones to the scandal of so long 
postponing the appointment of a new 
National Gallery Director, the Caiman 


‘called upon Romney to lay his case 


before the meeting. 

The ghost of Romyry, who was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm, thereupon rose 
and addressed the Meeting. He was not. 


he said, a vindictive spirit; he believed | 


in a certain freedom being allowed to 
writers in their choice of material, but 
he was compelled to draw the line at 
some things. There had recently been 
brought to his notice a new novel by 


For example, he himself, 
Romyey, figured under the 
commonplace style of Joun Fexwicx. 
| (Cries of “‘Shame.”) He asked what was 
to be done? The author being a lady, 
he could not take such measures as 
he might had the work been that of a 
{man. But some action was needful, 
because although, taking it altogether, 
it might be said that Mrs. Warp had not 
transgressed very seriously in her en- 
croachment on his privacy, what might 
have happened had his story fallen into 
other hands? The thought of the treat- 
ment which Miss Core.u, for example, 
might have given it was more than he 
could bear. (Prolonged shudders.) Or 
Mr. Le Quevx. (Sensation.) Or even, 
in another way, Mr. Henry James. 
(Panic.) He would say no more. The 
reception which the Meeting had given 
his remarks showed him that its feeling 
was aroused. (Cheers.) 

The Cxatrman, before calling on the 
Meeting for some practical suggestions, 
said that he felt no less strongly than 
his friend Romyey, although, not having 
| himself had the kind of career that lent 
|itself to fiction, and being deaf into the 
| bargain (an ear-trumpet being death to 
romance), he could not rise quite to the 
same pitch of eloquence. 

The ghost of GatsporoucH, who 
followed, said that his life also had 
lacked picturesque details, but he sym- 
pathised very strongly with his friend 
Romyey, who had already been treated 
imaginatively once for all by the late 
Lord Texxyson. His own grievance was 
less exalted, but not less painful—for 
it was his fate to have the name for 
which he had toiled for many years kept 
alive quite as much by a shape of hat as | 
by his pictures. 

Other speakers followed to the same 
effect, there being no dissentient voice 
but Haypon’s, who expressed himself only 
too willing to have his life utilised by 
capable novelists, as the result might be 
| that he would in time come to be properly 
|recognised. In his lifetime he was the 

victim of a cruel conspiracy— (Cries 
\of “Chestnuts,” and uproar, during 
which the ghost was at last induced to 
| sit down.) 

The question of punitive and deterrent 
measures was then considered. A long 
discussion took place as to whether it 
|was wisest to haunt and terrify the 
|authors themselves or their publishers. 
| To haunt the authors, it was held, would 


town most of the season, although it|a popular— and possibly deservedly| perhaps be more logical, but to haunt 
will be quite impossible for her to| popular—lady novelist, the story of|and discourage the publishers would hit 
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TAKING THE BULL BY THE HORNS. 


New Groom (coming in from exercise). “ Bea PaRrpon, SiR. 


Your 'ORSE ‘AS LET ME Down,” 








| the offenders harder. (A voice, “ Also 
| booksellers.”) It was therefore decided 
| that, although the authors were not to 
| be allowed to have wholly untroubled 
| nights, the principal attack should be 
directed against the publishers and 
booksellers. 
| A further discussion was then held as 
| to whether Mrs. Humpury Warp and her 
publishers, Messrs. Saira anp Exper, 
| should be informed of their misdeed, or 
whether they should be merely warned, 
| and it was ultimately decided to take no 
| steps this time, but make the punish- 
| ment all the more drastic and exemplary 
if the offence occurred again. 

A vote of thanks to the Caammay, 
which he failed to hear, concluded the 
proceedings. 





A poor plate in Kensington announces : 
“Madame G—— Dresses and Laces.” 
We rejoice in the first avowal, but, as a 
Past Grand Worshipful Master of the Anti- 
Corset League, we deprecate the other. 





THE AUTOMATIC SCENT-CAR. 
Pusuic feeling has been deeply stirred 
by a suggestion that motorists should 


be compelled to drown the odour of| 


petrol proceeding from their cars in 
some less offensive aroma. Why not? 
We have much pleasure in presenting 
to the world the very latest thing in 
automobilism. The Scentipede is a 
i-syringer, rocking-h.p. roadster with 
vaseline engines, driven by the alternate 
explosions of Frangipani and Opoponax. 
Round the rear of the tonneau runs a 
perforated pipe ejecting, when the car 
is in motion, a continuous cascade of 
Sanitas. This serves the double pur- 
pose of fumigating infected areas and 
abating the dust nuisance, whilst it is 


conjectured that street arabs will find a| 
soothing refuge under the deodorising 


spray. Each car contains a series of 


reserve tanks to meet special emergen-| 


cies. 


Thus the susceptibilities of highly-| 
strung rustics and pedestrians are’! 


gratified by the discharge of an ingeni- 


/ous compound, comprising the bouquets 


of new-mown hay, sourire d’Avril, and 
bone-manure, while on passing a string 
of thoroughbreds, the careful chauffeur 
will render these intelligent beasts 
thoroughly docile by a well-managed 
jet of Jockey Club, reserving his foun 
tain of lavender-water and salts of lemon 
to quiet the apprehensions of governess- 
carts. 

Everything in fact that human inge 
nuity can devise has been done to render 
the Scentipede grateful and comforting 
to other occupants of the high road, 
and even the horn will emit a note 
midway between the buzzing of a Lum 
ble-bee and the melodious nocturne of 
a barn-door owl. 

In the course of time ozone and the 
autocar will become interchangeable 
terms, and all the benefits of a week- 
end trip to Margate or Blackpool (to 
say nothing of the Trosachs) will be 
secured by a momentary whiff of the 
breezes in its wake. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
Tue Femmine Waren. 

Ix the Chronicles of an ancient kingdom, long since 
decayed and obliterated from geography, it is narrated that 
the then King, a chieftain who made business efficiency his 
watchword, issued a decree providing for the erection of 
sun-dials in all the commercial centres, and markets, and 
highways and public resorts throughout the kingdom, and 
commanding all his adult subjects, without distinction of sex 
and upon severe penalties, constantly to observe these sun- 
dials and to make a record upon their tablets of the time 
so observed. ‘‘ Thereupon,” the Chronicler continues, “ there | 
arose a strange and perplexing situation, which soon, grow- | 
ing to an extraordinary and unforeseen degree, threatened 
to subvert the established institutions of the kingdom, and, 
indeed, fell not far short of bringing the kingdom itself to | 
anend. For whereas all men cheerfully obeyed the decree, | 
save only here and there one of the baser sort, the women | 
on the other hand, whether moved by some natural infirmity 
or incited by the craft of conspirators | cannot say, from the | 
outset resisted the decree, and in the end, banding them- | 
selves together, boldly defied it and caused grave annoyance 
to the officers and judges whose duty it was to enferce it. 
In course of time the prisons became filled with women, and | 
the expense of building new cells rose to a sum of many | 
millions. Nor was this the only inconvenience. After four 
years it was estimated that four-fifths of the women of the | 
kingdom were incarcerated, and the Registrar - General 
having been unable to record either a marriage or a birth | 
for some time past, resigned his office on the ground of an 
insufficiency of fees, being in addition deprived of the society 
of his wife and four daughters, all imprisoned as a result of 
disobedience to the decree. The population being thus in 
danger of extinction, a high feeling of patriotic dissatisfaction 
grew even amongst the men of the country, and eventually | 
the decree was repealed so far as it affected women.” 

The scribe narrates at some length the great popular 
festivities that attended the repeal, but with these and with 
certain statistical observations I shall not trouble my readers. 
My purpose is rather to point out how firm and unvarying | 
through the ages is the natural disposition of women, and | 


, ° + s%e . | 
how even in our own advanced horological civilisation our | 


female element displays the same distaste for time and the | 
instruments that mark its course as distinguished the revo- | 
lutionary ladies of this ancient and forgotten kingdom. 

Now it is, of course, true that with us nearly every woman | 
has a watch, or at any rate something that passes by the 
name of a watch. It has a dial provided with tiny hands | 
and inscribed with numerals so minute that a magnifying | 
glass is necessary for their discernment. Its back is| 
gorgeously enamelled in shining blue or green or ruby red, | 
and encrusted with tasteful little wreaths of diamonds. It | 
hangs, face inwards, from an enamelled and jewelled knot- | 
brooch pinned to the gentle breast of its owner. No human | 
being who wished to know the time would ever consult it, | 
for either it never goes, never having been wound up, or, if | 
in an occasional fit of temper or remembrance its wearer does | 
wind it, it never by any chance condescends to tell the right | 
time. I have heard a lady say, with a flush of pride, that | 
to-day her watch is going, and I have seen her proceed at | 
three p.w. to an appointment fixed for 1.30, while her watch, | 
which happened at that moment to be dangling face out- | 
wards, pointed impudently to 10.15. 

It appears, therefore, that the feminine watch is not a 
watch at all, but a fetish. Some high esoteric significance 
it must have, for as a time-keeper it is, as I have said, quite 
without value, and, as a mere ornament, it is easily surpassed 
by others which do not boast its scientific pretensions. 
Something there must be ‘in the idea (probably mistaken) 








that it conceals machinery in its innermost recesses, and that 
on occasion it can be presumed to tick, which makes a woman 
feel that by possessing it she is brought into relation with 
the mighty unseen forces that cause the earth to spin on its 
axis and bring about the sunshine and the rain. But on 
this subject women are reticent, or, if you venture to ask 
one of them why she wears a watch, she will probably reply 
with perfect effrontery that men wear watches and that she 
doesn’t see why women shouldn’t wear them too. 





TO CONSCIENCE. 


O Conscience, Conscience, you that pry unbidden 
In my dark soul, from morn till dewy eve, 
Seeking those details I would fain keep hidden 
F’en from myself, whose pitiless qui vive 
Guile may not baffle, nor excuse deceive, 
Who, deaf to all opinions of my own, 
Compel my conduct to your own good leave, 
Discarnate Grundy of my moral tone, 
Confound you, Conscience, can’t you let a man alone ? 


All that I seek of profit or of pleasure 
You would preposterously bid me shun— 

All that | do—dear gods! what words can measure 
Those after-agonies? “O Naughty One! 
Repent, I tell you! This was not well done!” 

And, as I know of sad experience, 

There is no rest for me when that’s begun— 

You have no tact, no manners: ten years hence 

You ’ll still be dragging out that crusted old offence. 


Were you content from day to day to wake up 
My waning zeal, but little need be said ; 
But why, oh, why deliberately rake up 
The Late Lamented, why profane the dead 
In their cold Past and chuck them at my head ? 
I ask you, is it decent, is it fair 
To hoist these veterans from their wormy bed ? 
Better, far better, leave them as they were, 
Than thrust them in a light they are not meant to bear. 


And, oh my Conscience, wherefore be invidious ? 
These, as 1 knew them, were not wholly black ; 
They had their failings to the more fastidious, 
But still, there was a pleasurable smack 
About them somewhere—why not bring that back ? 
Also I know not why your choice should fall 
On me to bear the brunt of your attack ; 
When some, whom it were flattery to call 
Profligate, seem to have no consciences at all. 


For one comparatively law-abiding 
To see them, up to every merry trick, 
Pleasing themselves, enjoyably backsliding 
In calm indifference to the gaping Nick, 
I say, it makes me positively sick. 
No nagging Voice withholds them from their shame, 
Nothing they reck of your compunctious prick ; 
I--I alone—must tremble at your Name : 
No doubt it does me good ; but dash it, play the game! 
Duu-Dem. 








Our Cosmopolitan Patriots. 


The Tribune, objecting to the use of German uniforms by 
British sandwichmen, says: “ Perhaps those responsible for 
the Act of 1894 thought that, if they protected the British 
uniform, respect for the uniforms of neighbouring Powers 
might safely be counted on to dothe rest.” There is a pathetic 
naiveté about this interpretation of the sentiments of the last 
Liberal Government. 
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We hear that a little volume contain- 
| ing Mr. Brrrety’s replies to deputations 


| will be published shortly under the title 


| Snubiter Dieta, 


The Government’s Education Bill is 
proving a Liberal Education in itself. 





A Nonconformist minister, speaking | 


on the subject of the Education Bill last 
| week, referred to “The Mapraur of Non- 
conformity wrestling with the HcKen- 
scumipt of Clericalism.” 
| picture of Dr. Cumrorp as a Terrible 
| Turk—and so does Appv. Hamm. 

By the by, it is not, we believe, 
generally known that, had war broken 
out between Great Britain and Turkey, 
it would have been found that our 


We like the, 


- . SS ~. S S 


~ 
} — 
hy 


Government had entered into a secret | 
treaty with Hackenscumipr with a view | 


to keeping Maprat in check. 


It is denied that the Bill for founding | 


a Court of Criminal Appeal is to be 
abandoned. The Government does not 
so lightly break the pledges it gave to 
its supporters at the Election. 


It is reported from Natal that assegais 


| 
| 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


made in Birmingham and Germany have | 
been sold to the rebels. The Tariff Reform | 
League asks indignantly, why were they | 





not all made in Birmingham ? 


It has transpired at the War Stores | 


Enquiry that the contractors always 
found it impossible to cheat the 7th 
Hussars. It is now rumoured that this 
regiment is to be renamed The King’s 
Own Sharpshooters. 


We are undoubtedly progressing. A| 


number of British officers visited Metz 
last week to study some of the battle- 
fields of 1870. A little while ago a trip 
to Agincourt would have been deemed 
sufficient. aca oe 

The writer who asserted, in The Daily 
Mail, that most ladies’ clubs were dis- 
graced by the dishonesty of their inem- 
bers was made to look rather foolish by 
a lady who wrote to say that she once 
left a diamond ring in the dressing-room 
of her Club, and it was not stolen. 

We shall soon know which are the worst 
pictures of the year. “ Pictures of 1906” 
is asking the Public to record their votes 
for what they consider the best. 


Meanwhile some artists are of the 
opinion in regard to a certain painting 
bearing the motto; “ We brought nothing 
into this world, and it is certain we can 
carry nothing out,” that the Hanging 
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Committee should have persuaded the 
porters to make the attempt in the 
instance of this canvas. 


Interviewed by a representative of The 
World, a distinguished Royal Acade- 
mician remarks, ‘“ Thank goodness, the 
| Old Masters can’t paint portraits to-day.” 
| Nor some of the Modern Masters, to judge 
| by the present show at Burlington House. 
| The Tailor and Cutter even goes so far 
}as to hint that not even Mr. Sarcent’s 
| portraits are up to the standard of the 
| Tailors’ showcards. 





With reference to the accident to the 
| Headmaster of Eton, who slipped while 
| descending some steps, and sprained his 


ankle, we are in a position to deny the, 
isilly and malicious rumour that Mr. | 
LYTTELTON was sliding down the banis-| 


ters at the time. 


Gigantie Burglar to diminutive householder). 
ME iF I DON'T FALL ON YER!” 


“Ter YER DON'T LET GO THIS MINUTE, BLOW 


crowned King of the country,” said Dr 
Reicu. *,“ He does what ‘he likes.” Sis 
Henry and Mr. Keim-Harnie smiled 
grimly on hearing this. 








We are glad to hear from The Bir 
mingham Post that a New Jerse: 
gentleman has, after lengthy experiments, 
“succeeded in producing a brood of 
eleven chickens each having one leg 
longer than the other. The advantage 
claimed for them over other chickens is 
that they are, by reason of their deformit) 
compelled to walk in circles, and cannot 
therefore, wander far afield. 

We think the New Jersey gentlema 
has wasted his time rather. He could 
have got the same results, at far less 
inconvenience to himself, by producing 
a brood of chickens each having one leg 
shorter than the other. 
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Pullman, Cars (fitted with” collapsible | 
seats) are now available for hockey 
practice on all the Brighton expresses. 
Shirts and shorts may be obtained at 
the bookstalls at Victoria. Light racks | 
provided for lady spectators at usual | 
fares. 

The Caledonian Railway Company begs 
to call the attention of golfers to the 
substantial railings now erected round 
the tops of its carriages, which render 
driving and approach shots, with a 
captive golf bal a comparatively safe 
and enjoyable pastime. Special insurance 
tickets issued to Ist class passengers 
only. 


TRAVELLING FACILITIES. 


[The Midland Railway has provided elabo- 
rate sets of chessmen and draughts, by means 
of which passengers may relieve the monotony 


of the long journey.”’} 


THE CULT OF THE TILT. 
[There are many shapes in the Spring 
Millinery, but only one angle.—Daily Paper.| 


Arrenp while I lilt 
Of the impudent tilt 
Achieved by the hat of the day ; 
From the back rising high 
It eclipses one eye 
In a manner audaciously gay. 
Whether toque, Louis Quinze or bergere, 
It isn’t the shape that you wear ; 
But, for damsel or aunt, 
It’s a question of slant— 
On a cluster of ondulé hair. 


—— 


We are glad to be able to announce 
the following facilities for amusement 
afforded by the other Companies. 

Thanks to the enterprise of the Great 
Northern a very good game of hunt the 
slipper may now be enjoyed by passengers 
on the night expresses. 

Each compartment of the suburban 
trains on the Great Eastern is to be 
fitted with a gramophone to facilitate the 
game of musical chairs. 
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By arrangement with the Editor of 
The Spectator excellent miniature rifle 
ranges are to be erected in the corridors 
of the London and North Western trains, 
and itis hoped that the general travelling 
public will be thus induced to take an 
interest in the matter of national effi- 
ciency. 

The refreshment cars of the Great 
Central Railway will be thrown open for 


marbles between meals. 


The Great Western hopes before the 
winter comes to adapt its mail-bag 
nets for parlour football in the Post 
Office carriages. 


The Management of the District Rail- | 


way regrets that it does not see its way 


to offer further facilities for the enter- | 


tainment of its clients. 








Tae Cry or tae Cuwores: “ Goodness 


.créche us!” 


| 





When the features are plain 
Take some areophane 

And bunch it well under the brim ; 
If sufficiently thick 
It will guarantee chic, 

Which is likely to captivate him. 
Then assume an expression of ease, 
But remember it’s fatal to sneeze, 

For the least little lurch 

Will unsettle the perch 
Of a chapeau at forty degrees. 
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DEFIANCE NOT DEFENCE. 


Tae Graxp Tork (to British Tar). “TOUCH BUT A SINGLE HAIR OF MY HEAD—-—AND I SUBMIT!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Duary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 7.-- 
Even the Whip will turn. To-night 
Wairetey illustrated truth of ancient 
saw. Convolution chanced under foot 
of Doy’r Kem Harpe. With that re- 
lentless tyranny that has, since history 
began, marked the action of extreme 
lovers of Liberty, those of the Labour 
Party who in the Parliamentary fight 
follow the oriflamme of Doy’r Keir 
Harpre (it is glaring in colour and worn 
round the neck) insist upon having a 
Member of their little section on every 
Select Committee nominated by Minis- 
terial Whip. 


The fact that numerically, not to make | 


more invidious distinction, they are the 
minority of the representatives of Labour 





in Parliament does not affect the case. | 


The basis of Equality, Liberty and 


Fraternity is that you individually, or | 


your sections, shall have what you want. 
Let the rest of the world look after itself. 

Ministerial Whip, his room picketed, 
attempted compromise. Fully admitted 
that Labour Party had right to have a 
representative on Committees dealing 
with important public questions. But 
the Labour Party in its eagerness to 
further the cause of its constituency was 
rent in twain. Which section was to be 
held as most fully representative ? 

Doy’t Keir Harvie cared less than ever. 
What he insisted on was that his little 
companionship should be recognised as 
separate, independent, important Parlia- 
mentary force by having a Member 
seated on every Committee. What 
happened to the rest was WuHITELEY’s 


“Who saip Nonoonrormity?!!” 
(Lord, R-b-rt C-c-1.) 


¢ 


Mr. Wh-t-l-y (Chief Whip 


look out. 
work ? 
Right Hon. Joan Burys, it is true. 
Burys Ah! 
nervously hitched his blood-red necktie 
in direction of his left ear. 
Thus assailed, the Whip, reflecting 
upon procedure adopted by his betters 
| when in analogous position of difficulty, 
resolved to take a leaf out of their book. 
|They did one of two things—either 
they appointed a Royal Commission, or 
'they suggested a compromise. In this 
particular case a Royal Commission was, 
of course, out of the question. It would, 
indeed, cause a difficulty to break out 
in a fresh place. For Doy’r Keir Harpe 
| would certainly insist upon one of his 
'men being placed upon the Commission 
'to exclusion of ‘orny-anded brethren 
|'who have taken up quarters in Manis- 
terial camp, So Whip proposed a com- 
promise. 
| Whenever Select Committee was 
nominated a Labour Member should, he 
promised, be taken alternately from either 
section. When Don’t Keim Harvie bene- 
fited by earliest arrangement, which gave 
one of his men a seat on the Local Taxa- 
tion Committee, he offered no objection. 
Now, when the other side were to have 
a turn, getting one of their men on the 
Housing Committee, the case is different. 


Not at the full rate of the 
JOHN 








And Doyw’r Kerr Harvie | 


tion Bill. 


Don’t Kem will have his man on this’ 
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Tue Rictmp Janitor; or, Not a “ Untversat Proviper.” 


“ Out of your turn, Mr. K-r H-rd-e! 
‘ peaceful persuasion’ methods on me!” 


No good your trying your 


Wasn't he paid to do this|Committee also, or will waste a sitting 


set apart for debate on Education Bill. 
Name of first Member on list sub- 
mitted was opposed. Division followed. 
In spite of support from sympathetic 
Irish Members, defeated by overwhelm- 
ing majority. But what of that? 
Committee consisted of eleven; might 
take division on each name. ‘The first 
division occupied something over a 
quarter of an hour. Eleven divisions 
could easily be made to answer for 
three hours, and where would your 


| Education Bill be then ? 


This too much for diplomatic usage, 
trained patience, of the Whip. To 
delight of Opposition, who watched with 
glee these early manifestations of rift in 
the lute of Ministerial Majority, Wurre 
Ley told the Independent Labour Mem 
bers to do their worst. Consenting to 
adjournment of debate, he defiantly bade 
them come and have it out at eleven p.m 
to-morrow. 

Business done.--Debate on Second 
Reading of Education Bill begun. 

Tuesday. — No one looking in on 
House would imagine that battle has 
been opened on question understood to 
have shaken the country to its founda 
tions. Second day of debate on Educa- 
Awsow on his legs denouncing 
it. Rare to find a man with euch 
multiple, multiplex, claims to attentive 
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Sir Wn {ne- 


hearing. Was Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Board of Education in last Govern- 
ment ; was, under Providence and Prince 
Arruur, in charge of Education Bill of 
1902. If any man knows the Educa- 
tional Question au fond it is WILLIAM 
ReyYNeLt Anson, third Bart. 

The mark of the blood-red hand a 
mere detail in his roll of honour. He in- 
herited it ; hawon the several distinctions 
of Fellow of All Souls, Bencher of the 
Inner Temple, Fellow of Eton College, 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions, Vice 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, 
and, finally scaling the topmost towers 
of Ilium, Alderman of the City of 
Oxford. And yet his voice, denouncing 
what he scathingly described as “ this 
omnibus Bill,” by way of distinguishing it 
from the private, episcopal brougham of 
1902, was as of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. Members who, at three o'clock, 
had crowded in to fight, declined to 
remain to yawn. 

Possibly the chilling disappointment 
of Lioyp-Georce's speech had something 
to do with the collapse that followed on 
the rising of Alderman Anson. It was 
the first appearance of Presmpent oF 
Trape in the controversial field. The 
ground peculiarly his own. Naturally 
expected = would defend it with the 
brilliant arrogance that marked him in 
Opposition. House crowded in anticipa- 
tion. Several Bishops in Peers’ Gallery, 
come down with intent to learn what to 
avoid in the way of aggressive speech. 
They might more effectively have made 
study of each other's speech and manner 


| 


a burden. Before he was through he 
became conscious of the long unwonted 
spectacle of sections of his audience 
making for the door. 

When in succession there appeared at 
the Table the portly presence of Alder- 
man Anson, subtly conscious of the rustle 
of civic gown, the glitter of Aldermanic 
chain, Members fled with one accord. 
Debate, hopelessly wet-blanketed, was not 
to be revived by the eloquence of Francis 
a WELL, the almost turbulent indignation 

Joun Keynaway, or the assurance that 
meer vide Bryce would renew it. 

Jusiness done.—-Further debate on 
Education Bill. Gloomier than ever. 

Friday.—Wisdom, in the person of 
C.-B., has been justified of her children. 
Without exception the new men he 
brought into his Ministry have proved 
successes. Perhaps the boldest adven- 
ture was the induction of Wiystoy to 
the Colonial Office. With the Secretary 


|or State in the Lords, the Unper Secre- 


“I’m afraid this is about all we ‘re teaching the children just now !” 


when, in press or on platform, Birre.. 
and his Bill are mentioned. 

The spell of this dolorous debate, 
which yesterday enchained GrorGE 
Wyrnvuam, leading to delivery of poorest 
speech ever made by him, fell upon the 
fiery Welshman. He cooed the Bishops 
gently as a sucking dove; was almost 
tearfully sympathetic with J. G. Taxsor, 
to whom in these direful days of renewed 
attack on the Church the grasshopper is 


TARY looms large in the House of Com- 
mons. Position, especially just now 
with the legacy of disturbed South 
Africa on ihe hands of Ministers, one of 
peculiar difficulty and delicacy. Wuy- 
ston has faced it with a courage and 
discretion that are the mark of states- 
manship. 

From time to time he has been called 
upon to set forth in lengthened speech 
the policy of the Government upon a 
current crisis. That, though a promi- 
nent part of his duty, is by no means its 
fulfilment. Every day there is directed 
upon the Unper Secretary oF THE CoLo- 
wies a fusillade of questions. Prepared 
in the study, pointed with personal in- 
formation, polished at leisure, they 
frequently present dilemmas. 

Nor is this all or the worst. Notice 
having been given, the young Minister, 
with the assistance of the permanent 
staff, has opportunity of preparing 
guarded reply. That forthcoming, 


| there is flashed upon him one or more 


supplementary questions that must be 
answered right off. This ordeal is met 
with self-possession, readiness, felicity 


|of phrase, and occasional flash of scath- 


| of Labour in Coal Mines. 


ing humour that delight a House by 
no means free from personal hostility 
towards a young man who, obedient to 
hereditary instinct, is not careful to 
conciliate or retain friendship. 

Business done.—Discussion on Hours 
In the earliest 


|hours of this new day Education Bill 


a | 


Winston at THE Nets (Question Time). 
The more bowling he gets the better he likes it. 


read a second time by 410 votes against 
204. Majority more than two to one. 





Tue Activities or Roratty.—The Bath 
Herald makes the happy announcement 
that “Princess CurisTiaN runs through 
Bath to-morrow at 12.38, on her way to 
open the Nautical School at Portishead.” 
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Mabel. “ Auntiz, ovr Sonoon, As Just JoineD THe ‘Gui_p or Derortweyt.’” 
Aunt, “Ispeep, THEN WHAT IS YOUR ARM DOING ON THE TABLE?” 
Mabel. “On, BuT We DON’T sTART TILL Monpay!” 








nei ee “ ive: Saal You ’ll want a name, it’s safe to bet. . Teerver 
ANY UNCLE TO ANY NIECE. S wants whet dine endern tell in: HORS D'QUVRE. 
AND so it’s you? ‘That paper there They tell me Joay is chic —and yet 

(The self-same pink that many a lover} My laundress calls her daughter 
In recent fiction hastes to tear ” Gapys. has the fascinating title of Olf and the 

From out its orange-tinted cover), Perchance, with luck (for who shall tell | Little Maid: fascinating because it might 
With half a faintly-pencilled line, The drift of parents’ fond caprices ?), | be anything. Personally, says the Assist 

For “girl both well” is all that’s in it,-- | The witching name of CurisTapet | ant Critic, | thought it was going to be 
Has made me (without leave of mine) May deck ‘the eldest of my nieces. |the story of a Norroway shepherd who 


A true-born uncle in a minute. , ees played golf. However, when I heard 
What still to add? Such counsels sage the Little Maid say, “ You be: turrble 


It is so sudden! I was taught, | As uncles lend for girlish guidance, good to I,” I knew at once that I was 
In forming any new connection, Such compliments to youth from age wrona: thessune Goat te Deneed didlos 
To give the matter solid thought, As make a beauteous maiden’s eye | an Pee iA die, hte shep- 
And act with proper circumspection. dance,— herds talk Norwegian. “Olf” was 
Not all-unconscious does one gain All this, for your unfolding mind, ‘merely ALFRED Joyce o tiem: band 
The rank of husband, agent, trustee ; Just now would ring a little hollow ; delightfully pe er ‘a ce 
Must uncleships unasked-for rain So take my blessing cordial-kind | sar lac t call attention ~ ou 
On bachelors mature and crusty? (With silver spoon and fork to follow). | forthcoming play: “Olf:—a Drama of 


Could one, by any chance, appeal, And if you some day think it queer Carmelite House,” the motif being 
And get exemption? Could one} That I should grasp this early season, |“ The little made, and how much it is.”’) 
(maybe) Nor wait till many a ripening year It isa simple little love tale that Mrs. 
Declare—but this is not, I feel, Has made us friends,—well, here’s | BLuNpeLt has written, and it prepares one 
The way to greet a aow-born baby. the reason ! | pleasantly for the good things of The Man 
To you I turn ; forgive, forgive, I thought I’d take my chance in time, | from Blankley’ s, which at its fiftieth per- 

And (when you’re bigger) don’t be| Since it may hap (but Heaven for- formance is going as strongly as ever. 
hard on fend it!) 
‘= well-meaning relative, “That I shall be too old for” rhyme, New Titte ror tHe Baker Sreeer ann 

o very humbly begs your pardon. “When you begin tocomprehend it.” | Watertoo Tuse.—The Zulu. 


THe new one-act play by “ M. E. Fras 
cis’ (Mrs. Buowpet) at the Haymarket 
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PLAYING AT BEING AMERICANS. 


ourselves to the unerring wisdom of its| 
| editor.” 


I wisn to thank the anonymous gentle- | 


man who sent me America Abroad- 
A Handbook for the American Traveller. 
Price Sixpence, for his kind present ; 
all the more because my birthday really 
comes in one of the cold winter months. 
We don’t see many really classy books 
in our village, and the reading-room 
has just given me a vote of thanks for 
so generously handing on the immortal 
work. Of course, lots of our fellows 
will never get as far as the Carlton 
Hotel even, but they'll like reading 
about it. 

It happened that Lizuiaw and I were 
going up to London to get my hair cut. 
We have no hairdresser in the village, 


though there is a pretty decent tailor | 


called Bricur. (When he came, the 
postmaster announced in a-voice of awe 
that he was a real London man—from 
Sweetine’s. He got it 
from the Vicar, who 
meant Poote’s.) I once 
asked Bricut why he 
didn't start a hair-cut 
ting department, being 
practically there already 
with a pair of shears 
and any amount of tact, 
but there was 
no real opening for it; 
because half the popu- 
lation is over eighty, and 
at that age it’s simply 
flying in the face of 
Providence to go to a 
barber's. 

Luutay had mapped 
out our day pretty well, 
though there were times 


he said 


Kindly observe us at ten o'clock next 
morning, outside Charing Cross. Lian 
had done her hair very high on top for 
the occasion, and I flatter myself we 
rather looked the thing. She carried 
ithe book, I being occupied chiefly with 
|one Cecilia, a fox terrier at the end of a 
leash. It was Litiian’s idea bringing the 
| beastly thing, and she did it on the paltry 
|grounds that she wanted to get some 
| things at the Army and Navy Stores, and 
that it would be a chance for Cecilia to 
mix a bit in society on the platform place 
outside. He was getting so provincial. 

“ Now let’s start at the beginning,” 
I said. “Page 1.” 
FR Page 1 is the cover,” said Liman. 
“Nothing really happens till page 7, 
where the editor begs to thank us for 
much generous encouragement.” 


Vulgar Coster’s Donkey (to decorated cart-horse). “ Wor O, THERE! 


"AM FRILLS?” 





when she was in danger — 
of forgetting the main object of our visit. 

“If you want to do the Academy and 
a matinée in the same afternoon,” I said, 
“T don’t quite see when we’re going to 
get my hair cut.” 

“It rather looks as though we should 
miss it somehow,” agreed Litu1ay. 

“ My idea was to come out strong at 
the barber's while you bought hats and 
things.” 

“Oh no, I shall want you to help 
choose them. That’s for the morning. 
‘Mr. “ Dick”’ Meapowes and his charm- 
ing fiancée were among the early callers 
at the well-known Bond Street milliner’s.’ 
Among, I may remark, the very early 
callers. The 8.10 train, and we must 
have the whole day arranged.” 

“Jove!” I said, suddenly, “I’ve got 
the very thing.” And I brought out 
America Abroad—A Handbook——, &c. 
I can’t give the whole title again. 

“For one day only,” I said, solemnly, 
“vou and I, Lituiay, will be Americans. 
Not a step will we move without con- 
sulting this Handbook. We will trust 


“We're encouraging him now like|ing a special 


mad. Try a word of consolation with 
the index. That ought to help.” 

“*Useful Hints to Travellers,’ page 
18. Oh, listen to this, Dick: ‘If you 
have your mind quite clear on arrival in 
a European city—’ that’s not very nice, 
is it? It looks as though he suspected 
something. Dick, unwind Cecilia, he’s 
getting dizzy.” 
| “Confound Cecilia!” I muttered. 

“Hush!” said Litziay, “ I’ve just dis- 
covered something. We are standing 
upon a ‘Historic spot not elsewhere 
classified.’ ” 

“Also ran—Charing Cross.” 

“Yes. It is said to be named after 
one of the famous crosses erected by 
Epwarp THE First in 1291—a long time 
ago, Cecilia, while you were still quite 
a little boy—in memory of his Queen 
Eveanor. The true site is now occupied 
by an equestrian statue of CHARLES THE 


First, the Cross in the railway station | 
yard in the Strand being private pro-! 


\ perty.” 


“T thought Cecilia was getting anxious 
|about something.” 

“*Charing Cross, as a street, com- 
mences at Northumberland Avenue, 
opposite Trafalgar Square, extends to 
Scotland Yard, where Whitehall begins, 
and reversing on the opposite side ends 
at Cockspur Street.’ I am so glad it 
can reverse, though they do say it’s bad 
form.” 

“Look here, we can’t stand here all 
day, and I came up to town to get my 
hair eut. Can't you find a_ better 
age?” 

, “Certainly. Page 9. ‘The art of 
travelling always has been and always 
will be an accomplishment only to be 
acquired by dint of great perseverance 
and great resolution, combined with a 
natural astuteness, which many find 
some difficulty in attaining.’”’ 

That seemed to dish us rather, be- 
cause, though I am naturally astute, I 

—, never was much in the 
| persevering way, which 
is more Cecilia’s line. 
Still we weren’t going 
to despair just because 
‘of a little thing like 
that; so we got into a 
‘cab (“The hansom cab 
|is a great institution for 
getting about rapidly 
|when required ”—page 
|21) and told the man 
to drive around for a 
| bit while we considered 
the future. 

Lian was all for 
St. Paul’s, as being 
“the most magnificent 
edifice in London.” The 
editor seemed rather 
keen on edifices, hav- 
page for ‘“ Government 
| Edifices,” and another for “ Public 
| Edifices.” He had also pointed out in a 
| friendly way that London was “ divided 
in twain by the Thames River,” and 
altogether seemed quite the stylist. 
| Then there was a pleasing reference to 
| Sir Jonny Soane’s Museum, which I had 
|never heard of before, and on page 19 
an announcement that “Spanish and 
| Papal silver is, however, below par, 
| though often found” which looks as 
though Par was a bit of a sportsman at 
|“ Hunt the Slipper.” 

We had lunch at the Carlton. The 
‘editor didn’t absolutely insist upon it, 
_ but we got the impression that he would 
| be pained if we didn’t. By that time 
|we had seen St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
| Entomological Museum, the Church of 
| St. Magnus (on the editorial assurance 
| that it was “ one of Wren’s best efforts’), 
the Albert Memorial and Smithfield — 
none of which places I had wanted to 
see in the least. We had had trouble 
with Cecilia at every one of them, except 
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| the Albert Memorial, and altogether I 
was pretty tired of being an American. 
After lunch Latin said, “ What does 
the book recommend for a bad head- 
ache? Look under ‘ Public Edifices.’” 
I turned instead to “Crossing the 
\tlantic.” 
| “*Sea-sickness,’” I read, “‘ goes much 
| harder with nervo-bilious people than 
others. A cool head and temporary 
abstemiousness will soon overcome it.’ 


| 
| 
| 





were being an American, but I’m 
bothered about Cecilia. He was so keen 
on getting into the best set.” 

“We shall have to bring him out 
next season instead. The train goes in 
twenty-five minutes.” 

“Help!” said Lituiax, “we must 
fly.” 

The hansom-cab being a great institu- 
tion for getting about rapidly when 
required, we took one. 


Tuesday.—Gapoy shot dead this morn- 


|ing as a traitor by member of revolu- 
| tionary committee. Later in day attended 


conference of this body. Towards even- 
ing he was again shot, but this time not 
fatally. 

Wednesday.—-Garox, who had passed 
the morning in Brazil, arrived at Cape- 
town this afternoon and proceeded to 
Paris by the boat express. He was shot 
at three times, but escaped with one 











You catch the idea, 
don’t you?” 





“T know one thing, 
i that I’m going to be 
temporarily abstemious 
in the open air this 
afternoon.” 

“ Certainly. We have 
here a selection of ‘ Sub- 
urban Resorts’ that may 
suit you. Woolwich, 
Putney, Gravesend, and 
so on.” 

“Tell me the area of 
Hyde Park,” pleaded 
| Linux; “that may 
| make me better.” 
| “About 850 acres. 
By Jove, here we are. 
‘Regent’s Park. A 
charming breathing spot 
in the north of London.’ 
Let’s go and breathe.” 

We took a hansom, 
the hansom-cab being a 
‘creat institution for 
getting about rapidly 
when required,” as I 
pointed out to Lian 

-explaining to her 
modestly that though 
the actual wording was 
not my own, the general 
idea had been with me 
for some years. 

We spent the rest of 
the day breathing in 
| Regent’s Park, having 
/a good many museums 
‘and edifices on our 
| brains. I don’t -know 


























| why Americans should 
| be supposed to want to 
know the heights of 
| towers, and the cost of ——— ps 
| bridges, and the insides“of Archzologi- 
| cal Collections, but if the editor says 
| so that’s all right. I’m not complain- 
‘ing. Only Luan and Cecilia and I 
| hadn’t realised what it was to be 
| Americans. The inside of the village 
church once on Sundays, with Cecilia 
vs for us in the porch, is about our 
imit. 

“ By the way,” said LitLian as we were 
having tea in Baker Street, “ Cecilia 
never went to the Stores after all.” 

“And I never got my hair cut.” 

“Oh that’s all 








‘death. 
| ots Gapon, 
interviewed to-day in 


London, denied story of 
being bribed to betray 
leaders. Gapon left later 
for North Berwick to 
meet Mr. Batrour in the 
Spring Medal semi-final. 

Friday.—Garor, who 
arrived to-day at Beh 
‘ring Straits from Biar 
ritz, confirmed report of 
his death. 

Saturday. —- Garon, 
closely guarded, de- 
‘ 'parted for Siberia, but 

‘ch | returned to St. Peters 
We} | burg in time to be mur 
\dered this evening by 
revolutionary leaders in 
the Nevski Prospekt. 

Monday.— Garo, who 
lunched with the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells at the 
| Athenzeumthis morning, 
'was executed in the 
| presence of several thou- 
‘sand spectators at Mos- 
1 | cow at about four p.m. 

1 |* Tuesday. GAPoy, 

| who succeeded in effect- 
ing his escape imme- 
diately after his execu 
| | tion, passed through the 

4 | Sahara at seven o'clock 
this morning, en route 
ito take the chair at a 
|meeting to be ad 
\dressed by the Mad 
| Mullah in Khartoum. 
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A Svuecestion ror tax Roya. Acapemy. 


GAPON THE UBIQUITOUS. 
Monday. —Fatuer Garon executed this 


morning. 

Tuesday. — Garon passed through 
Berlin this afternoon. 

Wednesday.—Gapoy, who had been 
closeted with the revolutionary com- 
mittee in St. Petersburg for the past 
forty-eight hours, declines to be inter- 
viewed. 

Friday.-—Gapon again died to-day. 

Nees. site “ar Garon spent quietly 


right, because you! resting after exertions of yesterday. 


| Interviewed, Garon 
stated further move 
ments were uncertain, 
but expected to address 
meetings during week at Shanghai, 
Hamburg, and Adelaide. Asked as to 
his recent execution, GApoy said it was 
one of the most successful executions at 
which he had ever assisted. 

| Wednesday.—Report of Garon’s exo- 
cution for to-day not yet to hand. 


Amendment to the 
Education Bill. 

| See. 40, sub-sec, 3: “That this Act 
'shall not extend to Scotland or Ireland.”’ 
“To move that the words ‘ England, 
| Wales’ be inserted after ‘to.’” 





Proposed 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mistress Evizaneta Mowtacv, born in 1720, lived to the age 
of eighty, numbering among friends and acquaintances many 
of the best-known folk of the 18th century. Her great great 
niece, Emity CLimenson, coming into possession of her corre- 
spondence, has brought together in two handsome volumes, 
Elizabeth Montagu (Jousx Murray), the pick of letters passing 
during the earlier half of her life. 1e magnitude of the 
task will be understood when it is mentioned that the treasure 
trove was stored in sixty-eight boxes, each holding from 100 
to 150 letters. To ae them is to get vivid glimpses of life 
as it was lived a century and a half ago. The study is not 
calculated to make us envious of those who dwelt in the good | 





that underlies the forbidding exterior of the Westmorland 

inter, and her natural kindness and alluring grace fan it into 
ambent flame. Fenwick, in whose career there are obvious 
reminiscences of Romney, leaves his wife and child to struggle 
on in their chill Westmorland home whilst he goes to 
London and justifies Madame de Pastourelles’ estimate by 
speedily rising to fame. Apart from the study of character, 
the story is full of dramatic incidents, notably the visit of 
the deserted wife to her husband’s studio in London, and 
the interview with Fenwick in Paris, in which Arthur Welby, 
an undeclared lover of Madame de Pastourelles, denounces 
his duplicity in hiding his marriage with a view to 
entrapping Lord Findon’s daughter into a bigamist union. 
But, after all, the skilfully contrasted character is the thing. 


old times. Though Mrs. Morrtacu lived to be four score, her/ On the one side the dainty woman, pure-souled, unselfish, 
prime of life was constantly overshadowed either by actual | highly cultured, aristocrat to her tapered finger tips; on the 
illness or apprehension of it. Smallpox was rampant, only | other the Westmorland boor, vain, querulous, mean, jealous, 





beginning to be restrained by vaccination. 
wise then called it, submitting to banishment for periods | 
ranging from six weeks to two months whilst the beneficent | 
charm worked. ‘Tunbridge Wells was in the height of its | 
fame, vying with Bath, where Beau Nasu still reigned, in 
drawing Society to its healing waters. 

When anyone was ill, with whatsoever variety of indis- | 
position, came the dread doctor with the abhorred lancet and | 
bled the hapless patient. Whiles he blistered him or her. 
In her twentieth year Mrs. Montacu, having a swelled lip, | 
straightway had a blister applied to her back. “ My lip is | 
not entirely reduced,” she writes, addressing her mother as | 
Madam, “though I have been blistered twice, once blooded, | 
and have five times taken physic.” Lord Grorce Bentixck, 
suspected of gout, “ has been blooded forty ounces within this 
week, and they say looks as florid as ever.” Which must have 
been disappointing to the doctors. A country apothecary, 


who enjoyed the local reputation of having “let the life out of 
the veins of eleven people,” bled Mrs. Moytacu for a headache. 

Writing from Bulstrode, the Duke of Porttann’s country 
place, Mrs. Montacu mentions that “we breakfast at nine, 


’ 


dine at two, drink tea at eight, and sup atten.” The morning 
tub, not universally used, was in 1740 actually what it was 
named. It resembled a wheelbarrow without legs or wheels, 
having two handles at each end, whereby the struggling 
chambermaids emptied it. These are domestic matters, trivial 
in themselves, but full of human interest. The corre- 
spondence frequently takes loftier flight, revivifying the 
personality of men and women whose names live in graver 
histories of the time. 


Mr. Hoxt Scuooita, statistician, would 

(If asked) inform you airily, ‘ The chance is 
Seven to one on getting something good 

From any book by (Mrs.) M. E. Francis.” 

And then with simple pride he’d add: “ Of course it 
Is thirty-nine to one the background 's Dorset.” 
And it is Dorset. Enter, r. and L., 

A maiden and a lover come “a ewortin’.” 
Follows a sigh, a push, a kiss and—well, 

You ‘ll find it all or something of the sort in 
The pleasant tales that make up Simple Annals. 
One gets it through the ordinary channels. 
P.8.—1 quite forgot to let you know 
The publishers are Lonemans, Green & Co. 


In Fenwick’s Career (Surtu, Exper), Mrs. Huwpary Warp 
makes a study of two diverse characters. The task is a hard 
one, but a master hand is at work. John Fenwick is a 
Westmorland man of plebeian birth, fully conscious of 
supreme artistic gifts. Madame de Pastourelles, the daughter 
of a Peer, is the uncomplaining though deeply suffering 


Inoculation the | arrogant, untruthful, but withal a genius. 





victim of an ill-assorted marriage. She recognises the genius 








TITLED TRUISMS. 
[There is an inborn love of sport in the Saxon which helps to keep him 
mentally and physically one of the healthiest creatures in the world. 
But it is obvious that, if a man cannot indulge his ambition to excel in 


cricket, football, or any other form of sport without detriment to his 
success in the more important affairs of life, the lesser object should be 
sacrificed to attain the greater.”—Lord Monkawell in “ The Tatler.’’| 

Arrer the above dictum, which bears traces of the influence 
of Lord Avepury, we may, any day, expect the following 
authoritative pronouncements from other Members of the 
Upper Chamber : 

The question of diet is one of evergrowing importance 
in this luxurious age, and it is probably not less true than it 
was when the saying was first coined that one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. Generalisations are always dangerous, 
but at least we may assert with a reasonable measure of 
certitude that the man who suffers from chronic dyspepsia 
should abstain as far as possible from lavish indulgence in 
the pleasures of the table.—The Marquis of Ripon in “ The 
Morning Leader.” 

Crossing the Channel is ati experience which no two people 
regard in exactly the same light. But amid the diversity of 
sentiments which are evoked by the transit, pacific or boister- 
ous, we must never lose sight of the fundamental principle 
that the further we are off from England the nearer we are 
to France. This principle, be it further noted, is equally 
true in its inverted form.--The Duke of Devonshire in “ The 
Edensor Parish Magazine.” 

If we cannot realize all our ambitions, let us at least culti- 
vate that philosophical resignation which will enable us to 
be content with the attainment of a portion of them. I am 
not as young as I was last year Pad | am decidedly older 
than I was in 1890, but the longer I live the more completely 
am I convinced that not only is it impossible for us to have 
our cake and eat it, but that, where genuine hunger exists, 
half a loaf is better than no bread.—Lord Rosslyn in “ Great 
Thoughts.” 

The habit of thrift cannot be inculeated too early in the 
minds of the youth of this great country. The more we save, 
the more we have to invest; and the more we invest, provided 
the security is absolutely sound, the larger will be our divi- 
dends. But even a hundred pounds, if lodged in a good bank, 
may prove a nest-egg for us to take our stand upon in a rainy 
day.— Lord Rothschild in “ The Economist.” 





“ OUSE to let; six rooms; good repair; garden with fruit and rose 
trees ; would suit motor-car.”—Middlesex Times. 
We are afraid not. Even the lowest h.p. Buzzer is so 
particular nowadays that nothing less than a vinery and | 
orchid-house is good enough for him. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is interesting to notice the simple 
way in which our Royal Princes are 
being brought up. They have to under- 
go all the hardships of ordinary little 
boys. Last week, for instance, they 
were taken to the British Museum. 


The Vicar of Thames Ditton announces 
that during the boating season special 
seats will be reserved in. his church for 
persons who wish to attend in boating 
costume. It remains to be seen now 
whether a similar concession will be 
made to bathers. 


It is denied that the Anti-Gambling 
Society intends to initiate proceedings 
against the actors and actresses taking 
part in Ra flles. 


An advertisement issued by the pro- 
prietors disposes once and for all of the 
rumour that the new daily paper The 
Vajority is to be the peculiar organ of 
the Labour Party. The forthcoming 
journal, it is stated, “ will be tolerant 
ind courteous to those with whose 
opinions it does not agree.” 


The Government evidently 
hopes to cover up its sins of omission 
by sins of Commission. 


present 


At a time when it is being suggested 
that all policemen are not free from 
guile, it seems only fair to draw atten- 
tion to the fact that a constable told 
Mr. PLowpen at Marylebone Police Court 
on the 12th inst. that he did not think 
a cabman would make a charge that was 
not correct. 


The Duchess of Teck opened, last week, 
an institution which has been neatly 
described as a Horsepital, Dogpital, and 
Catpital. 

Nerve specialists, it is said, are now 
recommending a “Silence Cure” for 
ladies who suffer from nerves. The 
patients have to set apart a certain num- 
ber of hours in which no word is spoken. 
A lady we know tried this treatment 
with a curious result. She herself came 
out in a rash, but her husband, who 
suffered from headaches, recovered. 


The news, published in The Daily 
Vail, that Telegraph Boys are to be 
abolished will come as a surprise to 


“The War Office authorities,” 
States our contemporary, “are encour- 
aging by all the means in their power 
the practical instruction in shooting of 
the Post Office telegraph messenger 
boys.” We shall miss the little fellows. 


many. 


While scratching his nose last week, 





Y, My) fife 


/ 





| 
| 


“] MAINTAIN THAT THE RACI 


COULDS T GET INTO THAT 





PROGRESS. 


HAS IMPROVED IN PHYSIQUE SINCE 


THOSE DAYS 


anmourn!”’ 








with the end of a loaded revolver, a 
Parisian gentleman accidentaily pulled 
the trigger and blew off the tip of his 
proboscis. 
to the danger of such a proceeding which 
has long been held by many thoughtful 
persons both in this country and in 
France. 


During the cold snap last week a huge 
skate was caught in the Channel. 


Sir W. B. Ricnwoxp has been com- 
plaining of the lack of great men in the 
country. Surely he is mistaken. 
long as our photographic papers exist, 





This confirms the theory as | 


So | cisco, 


j 194. 2 ; ; 
and have to be filled every week, england 
| will never want for great men. 


Mount Detula, in Luzon, has sunk 
into the earth, and its place has been 
itaken by a large lake. The local publi 
icity bureau, with enterprise we cannot 
|praise too highly, is now, we hear, 
‘advertising “A Constant Change of 
| Scenery,” with a view to attracting 
settlers. 


There is no satisfying some people 
| Having barely escaped from San Fran 
Signor Caruso has been bringing 

‘the house down at Covent Garden. 
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A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


‘Tuose great Twin Brethren, the Gatti 


Ack ipl, must have smiled grimly last 


Melodrama, 
ting the very home of its ancient 
Grimly, for Olympus has grown 
uperior to its appeal; and though, in 
glit spasnus uf the old rapture, 
Py lauded the once cherished 
they ultimately recognised 
f their attitude, and booed at 
lil educated people, till the 
(‘urtaip was lowered. 
lid not seem that that talented 
pe LA Pasrure, set out to 
elodrama. The Lonely Million- 
promise, at first, of being a 
comedy, a gayer version of the idea 
in A 1fFai ea sont les 


prime 


then, just as a comic element is intro- 
or the relief of serious matter, so 

was melodrama that was brought 

stiffen the lighter stuff. A dan- 
for the step from 
ridiculous is easy 
opposite 


experiment ; 
sublime to the 


ugh, but the process is 


Affaires. And | 


Gayer Mac KAY, whose ee fooling 
in a similar part contributed so much to| 
the popularity of Dr. Wake’s Patient. 

Mr. Cartes Rock acted with a fine 
imperturbability as a butler with a habit 
of “hoverin’” which recalled one of 
Toote’s characters; and Mr. Brypone 
gave a solid interpretation of the part 
uf a pawky Scotch doctor. The stage 
movement in favour of pawky Scotch 
doctors will be recognised by those who 
saw The Alabaster Staircase, though it 
is only fair to Mrs. pe LA Pasture to say 
that she wus first in the field with a 
previous amateur performance of the 
present play. 

Finally, Mr. Herserr Grimwoop as 
the drawing-master--a sort of Lucentio 
lto the Bianca of Miss Lity Brayton 
Italian in face and voice and gesture, but 
concealing, under passionate externals, the 
cool impudence of Semitic commercialism, 





ften fraught with exerueciating diffi-| 


ilties scarcely a single actor 
lt ‘ent with any show of 

it was Mr. Asene, and 

SO SLD] le as almost to play 

he help of a Lancashire 

gue and a briar pipe. Not one of 
the other characters who were asked to 
shift about “ from lively to severe’ was 
Miss Lity Bray- 
is the millionaire’s wilful daughter, 
in the lighter scenes, but 


happy in both stvles. 


charming 
never very comfortable when 


Husiness was asked of her; and Mr. 





heavy | 


Marneson Lane, one of those loose-limbed, | 
restless young men who rush about and | 


leave the scenery no peace, made up for 
centuation of his comedy part 
by a rather perfunctory performance in 
thi stronger’ scenes, and finally re 
gned himself to the mere recitation of 
hes rid platitudes 
On the other hand, Miss Annir 


in over-i 


ScuLerrer. who was not called upon to 
erious, gave a very | 


i npe rsonation of the 

f the Italian drawing- 

scene which her cleverness 

me saved from banality ; 

Lorre Vexne, whose lines were cast 

within the limits of pure and unrelieved 

played to admiration the part of 
L cle le etable widow. 

lt was a personal triumph, for she 

ved it far less to the things she had to 

say than to her captivating way of saying 

them Indeed the author seldom seemed 

to press home her opportunities for the 


( medy, 


humour which she clearly possesses. She 


while Miss | 


Smouldering Asches. 


did some excellent things ; but his appear 

‘ance, which served him well enough in 
his more sordid passages, lent an extreme 
improbability to the fascination which 
he exercised over the guileless heart of 
his girl-pupil. 

There was the same improbability 
about the relationship, somewhat tedi 
ously insisted upon, of the widow and 
the hero. It is no reflection on Miss 
Lorrie VeNNe’s personal charm, unstaled 
as itis by custom, to say that nobody 
was prepared to accept the allegation 
that Lady Medwin was the junior of}, 
|Mr. Matneson Lana’s Sir Charles, who 
'declared himself to be thirty-eight, but 
looked and behaved like a boy of 
twenty-three. 

In conclusion, the cast was more than 
good enough for the play. For I am 
afraid that the Lonely Millionaires (and 


| to justify their description ; that, in fact, 
to borrow from the legend of a recent 
picture in Punch, they are destined from 
day to day to be left lonelier still. But 
the author, if her pluck is equal to her 
wit, will not allow herself to be dis- 
couraged ; and IJ, for one, look forward 
to her swift triumph over certain faults 
which a fine intelligence should easily 
repair. ‘To-morrow, then, to fresh woods 
and Pasturrs new ! O. 5. 





“M.P.RIAL EXCURZIONS;” 

Or, Enucatinc Littte Pepirseton. 

‘If we send select parties of legislators 
to the Colonies during the recess and make 
parliamentary vagabonds of them instead of 
letting them devote their time to going about 
addressing public meetings, they will be much 
better fitted on their return for the discharge 
if their legislative duties. The real corrective 
if many of the evils of public life is the practic« 
of scientific and enlightened vagabondage in 
the future. Let us all be not only social but 

Imperial vagabonds.”—-Lord Curzon at the 

New Vagabonds’ Dinner on May 15.]} 

The Stay-at-home Politician protesteth : 
Wuat, bid us leave our Parish Pump, 
Desert the local tub we thump, 

Avoid our Bethel and our Borough, 

Go Empire-trotting in a lump, 

(And give our tongues a rest that’s 

thorough ?! 


Perish the thought! We do not care 
To snutt the keen Colonial air, 
Or, like ‘sundowners,’ hump our 
“ billies ;” 
We of the Centre must forbear 
To turn Imperial “‘ Weary Willies!” 


We're not the sort to go on tramp, 
Or rough it in a back-wood camp 
Our arm-chair life is much too busy ! 
To stretch our legs would give us 
cramp, 
Imperial thinking makes us dizzy ! 


Let others learu who like to roam 
What wisdom lies across the foam ; 
We won't to pet beliefs say Ta-ta ! 
"Tis easier far to stay at home 
And earn the style of “ Pro-Bampaata! ” 


No, like the folks down Sussex way, 
Who view adventures with dismay 
And of the teaching tribe are jealous ; 
‘Tis what we knows, we knows, 
they say, 
‘And what we don’t know, none need 
tell us!” Zia-Zac. 








| Exrracr from testimonial in Tu 
| Keighley News :-- 

| Sut Iam thankful to say, after five weeks 

| of your Indian treatment ... . the girl can 


might, for instance, with advantage have | I take the author’s word for it that they |read and write with her right eye as well as 
given wider scope to the character of|were in the plural, though she never | with the left.” 


that importunate suitor, the fatuous Lord | 


F rede rick. 


showed us more than one plutocrat that 


This makes the ordinary ambidextrous 


We saw far too little of Mr. | had any pretensions to solitude) are likely | person look very silly. 
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Was 


\) 


Maid. “Tuere’s A MUCH BETTER TONE IN THIS HOUSE NoW, M’M, THAN THERE USED TO BE 





” 


Lady (indignantly). “Ixpeep! I pon’? UNDERSTAND You, CHALMERS,” 


Maid. “On, M'm, I MEAN DOWNSTAIRS, OF COURSE 


Nov UPSTAiRrs,” 











SPRING IN LONDON. 
An Opp. 


Now in good sooth I know that Spring is here! 


The gay, the jocund Spring 
(Ring-ting-a-ling) ! 

For see, on every hand 

The signs, the signs and portents re-appear, 
And all is brave, and bountiful, and bland. 


Now the commodious mansions of the Great 
Disdain anew their wintry grime, 

And in no time 

The wanton one, the plumber, 

Prepares them ’gainst the summer 

In dress of glassy white ; 

Cool, doubtless, and remarkably ornate, 
Though trying to the sight. 


(Saving for those that wear no vernal dress, 
For whom no paint was newly wet, 

Who, darkly looming in the vivid row, 
Hang out pathetic signals of distress 

To wit—* To Let! 

Apply to So-and so.’’) 

See now where at the meeting of the ways 
Conflicting traffics press from every side 

In Spring’s delirious block ; 

And, like a rock, 


topert, the cynosure of every gaze, 
Stands in mid-stream, and, pale but calm, 
Uprears an undisputed palm, 

And dams the roaring tide. 


And lo! the Park! Oh happy scene ! 

Green are the trees, the grass is green, 

So are the chairs! 

Here would we sit, and, for a fleeting span 

Let the soft breezes fan 

Our brows, and breathe the Babylonian airs :-— 
Save for yon minion, ever crying ° ‘ Pence” 
Cursed be he, I say! Come, let us hence. 


Mark now the sheep—the good old London sheep! 
Some round of wool, and seeming-fat, 

Black as your hat, 

Contented of regard, or half asleep : 

And others, shorn to half their former size, 

Come forth, all coyly skinned, 

To the untempered wind 

In outraged nakedness, with downcast eyes. 


Last of the vernal signs: 

Lapped in the fretted umbrage of the trees, 

Calmly oblivious of the city’s hum, 

See where reclines 

Th’ unwashen wastrel in his verminous ease ! 
” * ta 

For Spring, indeed, has come! 











Dusw-De. 
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A CHARITY SEASON. 


Dearest Daprsi This 
a Charity 


let me inform 


you, is to be Season, and 


vour BLANcne is going to be worked 
half dead in the “ sacred cause.” When 


Suixsreare said, “Charity suffereth 
long.’ he must have meant those who 
work for charity I’m rather obsessed 


ith SHakspeare just now, for next week 


‘ 


ve give our amateur performance of 
Hamlet at the “ Magnificent” in aid of 


the Seaside Hlome for Necessitous and 
Neuralgic Needlewomen. Our Hamlet is 
Lady Ci and her reading of the 
part is that Hamlet 3s rery much mis 
understood, but nof mad. She wants to 
put in o1 r two contralto songs, but | 
don't thin! e shall let her. She looks 
simply ivfull sweet in her “suit of 
sables ; I inky cloak” she dis 
penses with altogether | do Laertes 


l fully expect, 
Bass wanted to 


and our fencing scene 
will go with 
double the parts of Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. but it would be 
es pet ially us 


a b ing. 


too much 
they are 
o‘ten on at the time. CRopPy 
Vavassor is the Ghost, and a very good 
one. He means to eatch a little cold 
before the pe ri 
more § »pule hral, 

Then, the day after [/amlet, there is 
the Early British Bazaar, in aid of—I 
forget what, but something very desery 
ing. We are none of us quite certain 


lor one person 


same 


mance, to get his voice 


how Karl Britons ought to dress 
Cropry said mething about oad 
what sort of material is that? and how 


ought it to be made, do you think? 
You were always good at hist ry. The 


drink bar is to be a model of Stone 
henge: but as to the correct kind of 
drinks we are all rather in a hole 


ggested| pottles of sack, and 
someone else said mead, or metheglin : 
but Cropry says No; the Early Britons 
drank stuff called frume nly lL’ no 
idea he was so well informed. Bans 
and I are to lead $ of religious 
dance of Druidesses. After the Bazaar’s 
over, | shall have to put in the Opera 
and three parties, so there won't be 
much left of your Braycue. 

Some of us have il lovely idea for 
helping the Fund for the Orthodox Old. 
We want to get up living pictures, all 
from sacred s ibjec ts, and give the show 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
could coax the dear Bishop to say yes ; 

but then there ’s the Dean and Chapter 
too, isn’t there? What sort of a thing 
is a Chapter? Is it coaxable ? 

The Concert at Clackmannan House 
in aid of Crippled Chauffeurs went off | 
quite nicely. The Duchess played a} 
Nocturne and Ballade of Cnoriy in her | 
usual brilliant style. That spiteful | 
little Mrs. Jimmy Saarre says the dear} 


Someone sil 


a rt 


I’m sure we! 


Duchess always plays Cuoptx, because| noble Lett family, was born in 1890,| pronounce such names as Horsszowsk!, 
ys pray g 
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2 that a few 
| di | a coon- 
whistled 
with variations of 
dear! 


he’s so full of wrong 
extra ones don’t matter! 
song and cake-walk; and Bass 
* Rule, 

rown 
Between ourselves, no one else would 
own them.)—The Bosu Tresytiyans did 
a clog-dance ; and ior a profess! mat 
draw we had the Baby Flautist, little 
Presto Piccolo. 


Britannia, 


] 
very much her own, my 


He p! ived a tre mend us 
thing of Borosn«i’s, and was fed with 
t bottle between t! “nts Of 
course it fetched ‘em; may 
take it from me, my dear, that the 
Wonder-Child is just about played out 
literally), and that the swing of the 
pendulum is going to make extreme old 
age the correct thing on the 
platform. I hear, on the best authority 
that a violinist of ninety-five, and a 
pianist over a hundred, are to be the 
rage next season. 

People are talking of a Lantern Féte 
to be given in the grounds of Ramsgate 
House for Lady Ramscarte’s pet charity, 
The Hopeless Sufferers 
worn till 
games to be played. 

A propos of the 
Dickre Sanpys is really 
the Dotty pe Lacy affair 
her, you know, on the very brink of an 
offer, and 
grandmother, Popsy, Lady Ramscate 
[ don’t mean that Dickte is doing any 
thing so Karly Victorian as to pine 
or break her heart, but she vows she’ll 
cut both her grandmother and Dotty. 

The question arises, whether one can 
eut a grandmother? Myself, I should 
think she would be too tough 

A Dios, carita 
Spanish now). 


put \ I 


concert 


masks to be 
supper-time, and nursery 
RAMSGATES, 
hard hit 


he deserted 


pt or 
over 


now he’s engaged to her 


we must all try to speak 
Ever thine, 


BLANCH 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


\ reature of the next musical season 

due no doubt to the recent confident 
statement of Sir Herman Weser as to 
the indefinite extension of the normal 
span of human life—will be the number 
of farewell concerts to be given by re- 
tiring infant or semi-infantile prodigies. 
The reaction against the rule of “too 
old at thirteen,” which has 
rigorously enforced of late years, is 
already in full blast, and it is believed 
that the present Government are pre 
paring a Bill under the provisions o 
which no instrumentalist or vocalist who 
has not reached the age of twenty-one 


been so 


| will be allowed to perform in public. 


Foremost in the ranks of the “ fare-} 
wellers” is the wonderful Lithuanian 
violinist Tamosziws PastiovKsMiNiM Ams, | 
who is at present touring in the Solomon 
Islands. TAmoezivs, who comes of a} 


and according to the accepted musical 
chronology of Letts’s Diaries, is now just 

eight years old. He has only had one | 
master, but that was no less polysyllabic 
a polyphonist than the redoubtable 
VaLeNTINAVYezIA AUKSZOCZIAUSIS, under 
whom he rapidly mastered the most 
transcendental technique of his instru 
ment, while his mother is a relative of 
the great Bessarabian basso Tuskar 
Opotovitcn. In the course of the last 
few years he has amassed a handsome 
fortune, and is now thinking of devoting 
himself to politics or poultry farming 
re-emerging at intervals of ten or more 
years in the musical arena under different 
portions of his surname. 


The nomenclature of artists is a matter 
which is beginning to attract the atten 
tion of serious publicists, the need of 
immediate intervention being emphasised 
by a painful episode which occurred last 
Saturday at the Queen’s Hall. A recital 
was being given by a talented young 
Pole of the name of Prrrunkévitcu 
Svirnteni7zky, and during the interval a 
beautiful lady, well-known in London 
Society, suddenly burst into tears because 
she was utterly unable to pronounce the 
name of the recitalist. She was at once 
removed to her motor-car and is now in 
a nursing home recovering from a severe 
attack of metaphasia bombinans, in 
which the patient not only calls ever) 
thing by its wrong name, but repeated! 
emits a noise almost indistinguishabl 
from the booming of a Burmese gong. 


Several eminent musicians have been 
interviewed on the subject, and although 
their suggestions for coping with the 
evil differ, they are unanimous in the 
conviction that something must be done. 
Mr. Aucernon Asnron thinks that, as a 
poetic Nemesis, just as in the old days 
English artists had to adopt an Italian 
or foreign pseudonym to gain a hearing 
so now all aliens, no matter how accom 
plished, should be forced to Anglicize 
their patronymics. The Lord Chief 
Justice, whose lovely tenor voice vibrates 
in the memory of all who have had the 
privilege of hearing him warble in the 
choir of 8. Mary Abbot’s, strongly sup 
ports the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the question 
Professor PLunkeT GREENE suggests that 
there should be a Pole-tax on all Poles 
that alien tenors should all pay an Ut 
tax, and that a graduated income-tax 
should be levied on all foreigners 
without exception on the basis of tli 
number of syllables in their surnames. 


Sir Husert Parry, on being consulted, 
replied with his usual bonhomie, “ Let 
‘em all come. The more the merrier. 
It strengthens the larynx to have to 
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Lescnetitzky, Severk, Puswkrs and| 
Popreponostzerr.” On the other hand, 

Professor Cuvurton Coos takes a grave 

view of the situation, and is, we under- 
stand, preparing an elaborate monograph 
entitled The Plague of Polysyllables. 
Professor CoLtrss would deal drastically 
vith the evil by a short statute pro- 
viding that all foreign artists should 
only be licensed to perform in public on 
the condition of assuming a short mono 
<vllabie alias— such as Jim, Tim, Kim or 
Pi —or of adopting a registered number 
lf they broke the law they should, in his 
opinion, be electrocided without trial. 


I:ncouraging reports continue to come 
to hand of the new instrument recently 
nvented by Professor Himam O. Cumrawix 
who oceupies the chair of Experimental 
\coustics in the University of Tipperu 
sulem (Mo.). The instrument, which is 
made of porcelain with a bell resembling 
that of a French horn and a mouthpiece 
identical with that of the oboe d'amore. 
is fitted with a double reed, an inner 
combustion chamber and seventeen 
pedals. It thus combines the delicacy 
of the karp with the pastoral magic of | 
the horn and the impetuous pulsation of | 
the motor-car. Its size is rather a draw- | 


hack, as not more than three can be got | 
into an ordinary omnibus, but Professor | 
Cuircwix hopes in time to perfect «| 

| 


smaller or boudoir model. For the | 
moment he has not definitely fixed on a | 
name for his invention, his choice waver- | 
ing between the petroloon, the dudelhorn, | 
and the Chirgoline. | 

The visit of the Chowbent Festival | 
Choir to London has fully realised all | 
expectations aroused by the reports of | 
their phenomenal qualities. In point of 
precision, seismic sonority, and what is 
generally known as _ tympanoplectic 
attack they undoubtedly surpass any 
similar organisation, not even excepting 
the most famous brass bands of Lanca- 
shire and the Midlands. ‘Tested by 
Professor Minxe’s brontograph. one Chow 
hent soprano produces more disturbance 
of the ether waves than five of her| 
inemic metropolitan sisters. 


Ricnarp Srravss, according to latest 
advices, has just completed a new 
symphonic poem entitled “ Abracadabra,” 
which is dedicated to his analysts and 
interpreters. The work is divided into 
five reciprocating sections, and several 
in the full score are happily 
devised so as to bear a visual resemblance 
to a barbed-wire entanglement. Pro- 
ininence is given throughout to a group 
of four foghorns, which represent the 
composer's leading interpreters, and in 
the finale there is an extraordinarily 
impressive solo for the double-bass fog- 
horn, or contra-fogotto. 


passa ges 





till 


lrobbed the day of a portion of s] 


TARIVARI. 





THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 


Vise ‘Tov’t you Turk, Dear, 


Anita 


IT WOULD BE 


AN IMPROVEMENT If THE MEN WERE 


MADE TO LEAVE TUEIR HATS DOWNSTAIRS ALONG WITH THEIR UMBRELLAS 7” 


A Maltese Cross, or Mongrel English. 
From “ The Daily Valta Chronicle.” 

“Te dancing was kept up unflagging 
far on in the night \ night that 
aces 

Indeed but for the sumptuous sitting 
down supper, which all the same did not 
fail to gratify every one, the dancing floor 
would have sounded uninterruptedly 
with the musical shuffling the 
rhythmical beating of the tingling feet 
of the glowing devotees of the science of 


and 





harmonious human glad and gladdening 
motion.” 


Tue Jovrxaustic Toucn.—“ Members 
of the congregation rushed to the doors 
and several families fainted.” 

Yorkshire Lrening News 


Art its “Sweated Industries Exhibi 
tion,” at Queen’s Hall, The Daily New 
announces : 

19th—Mr. L. G. C. Mowery, MP. 
“The Root of the Evil.” 
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MORAL REFLECTIONS AT THE NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM, 
If, 


Nor far from the tail-end of the Diplodocus are several 
imposing specimens of the Turtle and ‘Tortoise tribes, which 
are, | should say, the Megatherium’s and Mastodon’s juniors 
by some hundreds of centuries. I speak without authority, 
being no scientist, but if the officials have purchased them 
as antiques, | am sadly afraid they have been taken in. 
The style may be that of an earlier period, but I am greatly 
mistaken if the execution is not comparatively recent. To 
my eye they look suspiciously fresh and modern. 

However, what chiefly struck me about them was their 
wonderful humanity. These Turtles and Tortoises possess 
that “one touch of Nature” that “makes the whole world 
kin” to them. I detest employing a hackneyed quotation 
but they do. Each of them has his counterpart in this very 
London of ours. Examine the countenance of “ The Leathery 
Turtle,” and you cannot fail to find something strangely 
familiar in its features. 

It was clearly a self-made Turtle, and the turtle would 
have to be very leathery indeed that could take him in. 


Note the shrewd twinkle in his slightly upeast eye, the} 


humorous, but still secretive, curve of his thin lips. There 
lies the secret of his success. A Turtle to dine--but not to 
with Well, haven’t you met that Turtle 

differently dressed, of course ~in City circles ? 
him quite well. I could even mention his name, which 
is—-but let me beware of becoming indiscreet. I 
if he is a regular reader of Punch, but he might have 
an acquaintance who glances through it occasionally. And, 


do business 


for all I know, a City Magnate might consider it libellous | 


were | to identify him as twin brother to a Leathery Turtle. 
All the same, if the jury were only given an opportunity of 
viewing the two together, there would be a verdict for the 
Defendant. Still, perhaps it is wiser not to risk it. 

The “ Abingdon Island Tortoise,” too, I seem to have met 
somewhere in this metropolis, on the stage of one of the 
Music-halls, or in a Pantomime, I fancy. This Tortoise was 
evidently a popular Low Comedian, and is here preserved in 
the act of giving his celebrated impersonation of a Blondin 
Donkey. The moment chosen is that in which, on being 
requested to perform some trick by his trainer (a brother 
tortoise), he suddenly “turns nasty.” But his finest effect 
was when, after very reluctantly kissing his exhibitor, he 
wiped off all traces of the caress with his fore flapper and an 
air of unaffected disgust which was frankly intended to be 
offensive. At the “Submarine Empire” several tortoises 


used to split their shells nightly during this particular | 


But where be his gibes now? If some Abingdon 


islander of the present day could behold him in his preserved 


“turn.” 


state, would he not wonder how any generation of tortoises | 


could ever have considered him funny ? 
of his immortality. 

There can be little doubt about what has been the “ North 
Aldabra particular walk of life. You may read 
it in his very attitude; in the somewhat pompous deference 
with which he supports himself on his curved fore-flappers ; 
in the slightly inclined head, and the obsequious twist of his 
thick neck. I saw somebody the other day behind a counter 
who had just that manner as he murmured: “ And the nest 
article, Madam ?”’ 

This Tortoise is exhibited here as he appeared when engaged 
in pushing “a special line” of celluloid combs, and guarantee- 
ing that they will he found “far superior to the genuine 
articles, which haye now gone quite out of vogue.” I should 
like to think he had no private interest in pushing these 
“ specialities "but you can never depend upon this species 
of Tortaige as strictly truthful . . . 

We will now leave the Reptiles and proceed to an adjoining 


That is the irony 


Te wrt Se'S = 


| know | 


doubt 


gallery, which contains a series of strikingly realistic tableaux 
illustrating scenes from the Home Life of Representative 
British Birds. Concerning these exhibits my self-imposed 
duties as a Moral Reflector compel me to address a few words 
of earnest remonstrance to the Museum Authorities. 

It is not my desire to be censorious or hypercritical; I 
willingly admit that the skill with which the various dramatis 
persone have been stage-managed and provided with appro- 
| priate scenery and effects is little short of marvellous. But 
jeither the official conception of what constitutes feathered 
|domesticity is permeated by a super-Shavian cynicism and 
| flippancy, or else (as dramatic critics are fond of informing 
| the author of an “ up-to-date” Society Drama) they have 
| been singularly unfortunate in the types that have come under 
their observation. 

I do not intend to labour this point—-I will merely give a 
few instances to prove that I am not writing at random. 
First, let me take a scene at “Oak Lodge, the residence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Missel Thrush ;” Mr. and Mrs. Thrush have just 
returned after having been out all day, on business. They 
are naturally anxious to find out how their offspring (who are 
three in number) have been conducting themselves during 
their parents’ absence. So far, I agree, there is nothing here 
that the strictest moralist can object | er 

But observe the offspring. It is perfectly plain from their 
several expressions and general demeanour that they have 
been guilty of grave misconduct. What, I will not undertake 
but some description of devilry. 

Are they represented as overcome by shame and remorse ? 
Are they sobbing out a confession of their peccadillos — to 
use the mildest term for them—on their parents’ bosoms ? 
Not they! The son and heir has jauntily stepped out on 
a branch to greet his parents, and is obviously lying for 
}all—and more than—he is worth! And his juniors --what 
of them? They are sitting tight inside the nest, one attempt- 
ing to avoid cross-examination by assuming an air of hopeless 
imbecility, while the other, with less confidence in his 
histrionic talent, is pretending to be fast asleep ! 

Their mother, I fancy, still believes in her children as a 
trio of half-fledged angels—but in the father’s eye there is a 
light as of dawning suspicion. 

Now is such a scene as this likely to impress the young 
as an example of filial obedience, of straightforwardness, 
and strict truthfulness? I would respectfully commend this 
question to the distinguished Director of a Museum to which 
such great responsibilities have been entrusted by the nation, 
and leave the answer to his own conscience. 

Then what about another scene purporting to represent a 
typical Kingfisher interior ? We are shown the wretched father 
jaud mother squabbling furiously in the foreground over a 
|miserable fish, which may or may not be as fresh as one of 
them (1 am not sure which) asserts it to be. Huddling 
timidly together in a corner, with their poor little bills thrust 
over each other's shoulders, are the Miss and Master King 
fishers, apparently squeaking in feeble chorus, ‘ Oh, if dea 
Daddy and Mummy only got on a little better together, how 
much happier Home might be!” 

There may be a Kingfisher family here and there in which 
such sordid scenes are not unknown. | am not sufficiently in 
touch with ornithological circles to say. But even so, whiy 
iselect the exceptions? Need our children’s simple faith in 
ithe teachings of Dr. Warrs be undermined in this insidious 
| manner ? ’ 

}_ One last example, and I have done: the tableau to which 
iI must now, most reluctantly, refer, illustrates a painful 
crisis in the married life of another couple—Mr. and Mrs. 
“Jack” Daw. They are still apparently in an early stage 
of their matrimonial career, and, for Mrs. Daw at all events, 
the glamour has not yet begun to fade. We see her seated 
on a twig immediately outside the front door of the desirable 
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Scexe—A London omnibus Two lad « 
First Lady. “ Wuat are you?” 
Second Lady. “'Turer Years aGo I WAS FIFTEEN, NOW 
First Lady. “Ou, I'VE BEEN SEVENTEEN ALL ALona !” 
Elderly Party (rather merry, who has been listening 











tree-trunk which they 


have taken for the season, 


| thinking what a fortunate bird’ she is to possess such a/| First Commissioner of Works, or the Minister for Education 
| husband as dear Jack, so thoroughly domesticated, and so|and ask whether the Government is or is 


absolutely content to spend all his evenings quietly indoors! | take any steps in the matter. 
And on the opposite side of the trunk, where he is secure It is with the faint hope that this prot 
| from observation, we see “dear Jack” sneaking out of his) result of arousing the national conscience 
hack-door, with the evident object of making a night of it} Moral Reflections to a close. 
| at his Club! 

In a Museum in Paris, where the moral standard is of yr 
course entirely different, this might be accurate enough asa) | is a rumour of a possible recru 
picture of life, but in this England of ours, and in an insti- ‘#e person of a well-known Society lady 
tution to which children of the tenderest years are admitted | 7¢™/ewoman says: * Sh mild the rumour p 


no, I cannot think it an edifying spectacle for their | Prettc arge audiences at the playhouse 
‘ 1) 








innocent eves © den y ake place if, that 1s, it come off at all 


It is my firm belief that the vast majority of our British | ™ it not for the ahsence of the word 
Birds lead blameless and unimpeachably respectable live teoul ul and “report,” we 
ind to represent the comparatively few nests in whic! va fairly safe from any libel act 

| marriage has proved a failure as typical ménages amount 
a1 cruel and undeserved libel on the whole feathered con \t a meeting of the Westbury District 
munity. They are powerless; they cannot even send a,man made the important statement that 


| deputation to Downing Street. But perhaps some Member | motor-cars killed the flies on the turnips.” We hope thus 


| Of Parliament who sees eye to eye with me on tli's subject will encourage motorists to persevere 
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Council of Bungay that the salary of the 
First Lord of the Treasury is too high. 
Many men in Bungay are found to fill 
public offices without reward, and it is 
held that the Prime Minister should do 
80 too. 

An enthusiastic meeting was held at 
the Parish Room, Peperharow, on Wed- 
nesday last, to settle the Education 
Question. After a number of gentle- 
men had spoken, the purpose of the 
gathering was fulfilled by a resolution 
relegating the present measure to limbo. 
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THE SCAPEGOAT. 
Izzet Pasua, you have to bear 
The blame for Turkey’s failure, al: ! 
Though such a fate is far from rare, 
We quite agree it is not fair 
Is it? Pasha. 





Clearing up a Joke. 


A reaper of The Evening News writes 
asking us to explain our new name 
“Zulu” for the Baker Street and Waterloo 
Railway. In reply we beg to inform him 
that this humorous piece of nomenclature 
is London’s new catch-phrase, and can 
be heard in every bus, tram, or steamer. 
It is also going the round of the provin- 
cial Clubs. The idea arose as follows: 
The Zoo, or Zoological Gardens, is in 
close proximity to Regent's Park Station 
on the above line. Loo is the tail-end 
of Waterloo. Zoo-loo, without change 
of sound, may be facetiously written as 
“Zulu,” which is the name of a tribe 
now in revolt in South Africa. The title 
thus happily combines a succinct apt- 
ness with extreme modernity, and is 
|cordially recommended to our corres- 
| pondent. 


aes 








| ©.M.S. describing in The Westminster 
| Gazette the habits of a kitten, says : 


— 


Re CE Re EE 


“ When he is whiter than snow, after a grand 
| toilet, the cook declares that ‘the rascal’ 
always at once has a roll in the coal-hole, and 
|certainly his mistress has more than once 
caught him red-handed in the deed.” 


The kitten seems to have a tolerable 
eye for colour. 


MORE GRIEVANCES. 


Chronie Grumbler. “Now, THERE '’s THE CHAPLAIN, "E DON'T ‘AVE ANY WORK TO DO ON THIS 
ERE SHIP; AN’ THE Captain 0° Marines, 'g DON'T AVE ANYTHINK TO DO, AN’ "E "AS TWO BLOOMIN’ 
LOOTENANTS TO 'ELP ‘IM po iT!” 
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A GENTLEMAN writing to the daily 
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PROVINCIAL REFORMERS. 


Lowestoft Town Council has passed a resolu- 
tion urging the necessity for rearranging the 
Parliamentary Session, so that it shall com- 
mence in November and end in June “in the 
interests of the public generally, and especially 
in the interests of the holiday-making public 
and of British holiday resorts.” 

Tus is by no meansall. News reaches 
us of other and similar examples of 
parochial sere Thus at a Babba- 
combe mothers’ meeting recently it was 
proposed, and more, seconded, that the 
prerogatives of the Throne be seriously 


curtailed. It was held by the speakers 
that His Masesty had liberties and privi- 
leges which were not within the compass 
of the ordinary British matron, and in 


the interests of communism a stand 
should be made. 

At the annual meeting of the Hove 
branch of the Boys’ Brigade it was 
unanimously decided that the constitu- 
tion of the Royal Academy was in need 
of drastic reforms. The number of full 
Academicians, it was decided, should be 
reduced to twenty. 


It has been resolved by the Town 


Press on Taximeters signs himself ‘ A 
Cab-Rider of over Forty Years’ Stand- 
ing.” But surely this is a case where 
a man might have taken it sitting 
down ? 





“Lost on Monday night, a little black Pug ; 
puts her tongue out; answers to Dora. 
Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Wuew one considers the difficulty of 
answering, even monosyllabically, with 
the tongue out, one realises the great 
value of 
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A PROUD PARENT. 


British Lion (t6 his Cub Nata). “GO IT, YOUNG ’UN. I LIKE TO SEE YOU FIGHTING YOUR 
' OWN BATTLES. BUT, IF YOU WANT ME, I’M HERE.” 
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Old Woman. “ Dearie mE, Miss, THIS BRINGS ME BACK TO THE DAYS WHEN I USED TO SAW woop!” 








ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 


EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Tosy, M.P. 


House of Lords, Monday, May 14. 
Lord PortsmovutH is the soul of loyalty. 
Being also scrupulously veracious he 
would not deny, if challenged on his 
oath, that, had it pleased C.-B. to vary 
the current arrangement, place him at 
the head of the War Office and give him 
Haupane as Under Secretary, the State 
would not have suffered. As it he 
accepts the situation, scrupulously per 
forms the duties pertaining to it. 

All the he wishes either that 
Hatpaxe were in the Lords, that 
Wemyss were once more in the Commons. 
l'o one middle-aged as years count, but 
voung in office, it is embarrassing to 
have this man of war hanging on his 
flank with inconvenient questions about 
Home Defence and Compulsory Service 
the Militia. Something ominous 
to-night about movement of the Ensign 
General of the RoyalCompany of Archers. 
As a rule shoots his arrows from the 
cross bench behind that on which Royalty 
sits. It was here that, sometime within 
the last century, he with dramatic sweep 
of argumentative arm smote the hat of 
his present Gracious Majesty, then Price 


1s, 


same 


or 


or Waxes, seated in fancied security at | 








the corner of the Front Bench. Had 
Royalty been present to-night, it might 
reasonably be suspected that remi 
niscence of that untoward incident in 
duced the RovaL Arcner to change his 
point of attack. Howbeit he presented 
himself from the Front Bench above that 
on which ex-Ministers sit. 

Early getting range of the 
Secretary ror War, he (of course in a 
Parliamentary sense) riddled him 
many arrows. ‘There was no surprise 
about the attack. On Friday last le put 
a plain question demanding straight 


Unper 


with 


forward answer. 

“ How long will it take to mobilise an 
army, and what would be its strength ? 

The Usper Secrerary having already 
learned the official habit of warding 
off inconvenient inquiry, declined to 
answer on the ground that it was con 
trary to public interest to supply the 
information. 

“Pooh!” said the Roya Arcnen, 
deftly combing the Usper Secrerary’s 
hair with three arrows fired in swift 
succession, “ there a military 
attaché in London who does not possess 
all the details. I can,’ he added, 
“supply them myself, and propose to 
do so on Monday.” 

This a pleasing variation on procedure 


not 


Is 


| . . ‘ 
of an Irish Member in penultimate 


session of last Parliament. “ Arising 
out of the answer the right hon. gentle 
man has not given,” he said, sternly 
regarding the hapless Minister, “| beg 
to ask ; Then the supple 
mentary question. 

Wemyss avowedly had at finger-ends 
the information he sought from repre 
sentative of the War Office. As the 
Unper Secretary would not give it le 
should receive it. So here was the 
Roya, Arcuer brimming with 
answer to his own question 
Incidentally he referred to an episod 

lis for 
mention of which overhaul 
other wollum of 
Peninsular War. It 
critical moment. Weiuixcton bad met 
Massena at Fuentes de Onoro and bad) 
beaten him. That good suit 
Sour, hitherto indomitable, lay in th 
path of Berresrorp. How would the 
British fare in the inevitable struggle ? 

At this crisis Wemyss Lord 
E.cno at the time — volunteered for 
active service. The effect was electrical] 
not only in this country, but with the 
tattered, ill-fed army under Beresrorn 
They met the French at Aibuera, and 
Sov.r was shattered. 
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Mr H-LDNE AS Pooh Bah. 
Speakirg not as a soldier, but as a lawyer.” 
Lord Robert Cecil said, “it appeared as if 


the Secretary of State for War had as many 
capacities as Pooh Bah in the comic opera = 


With characteristic modesty Wemyss 
did not in his speech to-night directly 
indicate this affair. It was brought 
back to the mind of his hearers by the 
remark that some time later (it was in 
the first year of the present century), 
disgusted with the neglect of the Volun- 
teer force by a tape-tied War Office, he 
finally sheathed the sword volunteered 
it this epoch of his country’s history. 
1900 the London Scottish have 
heen bereft of the comradeship of their 
old Colonel 

Here he is to-night, apparently as 
young as certainly as virile, 
demonstrating to his own perfect satis 
faction that whilst Germany and France 
can mobilise their armies in three days, 
whilst little Switzerland can do it in 
two, the British Army exists only on 
paper, the Volunteers are a sham, the 
Militia a delusion. 

After this the House proposed to get 
to business. On referring to the agenda 
there was found to be none. So noble 
Lords, careless of the dire straits of 
their country, went home to dress for 
dinner. 

Business done.—In_ the 
Plural Voting Bill read second time by 
103 votes against 95. 

House of Commons, Tuesday night.— 
“The question is that ‘knowingly’ 
stand part of the clause.” 


since 


ever, 


c | 
ommons 
| Chamberla n that if he ‘came over to help 


Thus the Chairman of Committees to 
ia House suddenly filled by a murmuring 
throng. Tea minutes ago the Chamber 
almost empty. Seamen's and Soldiers’ 
| False Characters Bill under diseussion. 
| Hatpane in charge; lightly at succeed 


ling turns of debate alternately assumes 


réle of lawyer or garb of soldier. In 
absence of Prisce Artuur, Don José, 
and Grorce Wyypuam, Commissioners 
for performing duties and functions of 
Leader of the Opposition, Baicarres 
obliges. 

His forces represented by some half 
dozen men including Arruur Stray 
LEY, who by much mouthing of the 
syllables, placing the emphasis on the 
final one, invests the familiar word 
“character” with unsuspected qualities. 
To spell it charac-+tah is but feebly to 
indicate a peculiarity in pronunciation 
which by repetition cast a spell over the 
House. You would see men on both 
sides intently watching him, scenting 
approach to the polysyllable, uncon 
sciously working their lips in imitation 
of his pronunciation, gasping the echo 
“ah!” when he thundered the “ tah.” 

But that is another story. Bavcarres, 
thirsting for blood, insisted on taking 
division on question whether the Bill 
should insist upon false characters being 
knowingly given. Hanpanr, abandoning 
for moment characters of soldier and 
lawyer, dropping into that of raconteur, 
told pretty story illustrating the difficulty. 


A man was enlited upon strength of | 


written character from a householder 
who said he had known him for seven 
years, during which time his character 


WAS THIS WHAT HE MEANT? 


(Mr. Harcourt said he “could promise Mr 


them’ there should be no tests for a repentant 
teacher. . . . Surely the husks of the out-voter 
could not be very satisfying diet. The fatted 
calf of the fully-qualified resident was awaiting 
his return.”) 


[had been blameless, his conduct exem- 
plary. It turned out that these seven 
years had been spent in penal servitude. 
The writer of the letter was his brother 
in-law, who, finding a bad lot ance more 
on his hands, made fresh effort to lodge 
him out at the expense of the State. 

Crowd at Bar missed this story. Sum- 
by clang of divisicn bell they 
rushed in to vote. Many igncrant of 
name of Bill under discussion. Few, if 
any, knew what “ knowingly” imported 
if inserted in the clause. The Whips 
would show them which way to vote, 
and they were there to do their duty. 

“Those that are of that opinion say 
‘Aye,’ ” said the Casi an Or ComMITTEEs, 
reciting the formula of putting the ques- 
tion. 

There was a cry of “Aye” from men 
following the flag of the bold Batcarres. 

“ The contrary ‘ No.’” 

A wave of conviction swayed the 
crowd at the Bar. They were mainly 
Ministerialists, flocking in like sheep at 
sound of wether bell. If the remnant 
behind Front Opposition Bench cried 
‘Aye” they must needs shout “ No” ; 
which they did with a vigour, unanimity 
and consciousness of virtue that made 
superfluous the knowledge as to what 
they fought each other for. Then they 
went forth to division, and. by a majority 
of 314 against 68 it was decided that 
the word “knowingly” should not be 
added to the clause. 

Thus are we governed. 

Business done.—Quite a lot. At 
10.25 Orders of the Day had _ been 
cleared off, and so home to hed. 


moned 








CHARLES DICKENS ON THE 
EDUCATION DISPUTE. 

“Bur the Bigwig family broke out 
into violent family quarrels concerning 
what it was lawful to teach to this man’s 
children. Some of the family insisted 
on such a thing being primary and in- 
dispensable above all other things; and 
others of the family insisted on such 
another thing being primary and indis- 
pensable above all other things; and 
the Bigwig family, rent into factions, 
wrote pamphlets, held convocations, 
delivered charges, orations, and all 
varieties of discourses... . threw dirt, 
exchanged pummelings and fell together 
by the ears in unintelligible animosity. 
Meanwhile this man, in his short even- 
ing snatches at his fireside, saw the 
demon Ignorance arise there and take 
his children to itself.”—-Nobody’s Story. 








Pro.essional Candour. 

| “Hic-crass Home Scnoor ror Girts. 
Examination successes quite excep- 

| tional.” —Mancehester Courier. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY PICTURES—RE-VARNISHED. 
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MIDDLE-WEIGHT OPERA. 


‘Tue atmosphere of Covent Garden is 


never a very good conductor of humour ;| 


and things are even worse when the 
after-effects of a Ring-Cycle have not 
vet been dissipated, and another is 
threatened. This may partly explain the 
somewhat temperate enthusiasm with 
which Der Barbier von Bagdad was re- 
ceived. But its story is dull ard even 
stupid ; and the noble music of Corneiius 
seemed wasted on sotrivial a theme, unless 
we were meant to regard his opera as a 
deliberate parody of the Grand Style ; 
and in that case I must conclude that 
the hearts of the audience, still labour 
ing under the solemn emotions generated 
by a course of WAGNER, were in no mood 
for this kind of sacrilegious badinage. 
Herr Kwiiprer, as the Barber, domin- 
ated the scene. Magnificently bearded 
in the Mosaic manner, he might have 
stepped into this Arabian Night straight 
off the Sinaitic peninsula, during its 
temporary occupation by the Turkish 
profundity of his 
resonant basso greatly assisted the lofty 
dignity of bearing from which he never 
allowed himself to be diverted by his 
own jeux desprit. These were perhaps 
too esoteric, too full of personal and 
family reminiscences to thrill a public 
by whom the humour of Mesopotamia had 
probably never been regarded as of vital 
moment. But now and then he made 
a wider appeal; as when, under the 
impression that his client of the morn 
ing had come to an untimely end, he 
uttered the superbly burlesque line, 


Government The 


Morgens ras‘ert, un 1 aben Is eine Leiche ! 
Perhaps I ought not to refer to one 
rather tactless passage, in which the 
Barber remarks 
* Ruchloser (profligate) Richter 
Doch hoh're Richter richten, Richter, dich!” 


[ pass over the Teutonic gravity of the 
humour; but | protest against this libel 


upon the private character of the most 
blameless of Conductors; and IL will 
add that, if the Syndicate knows of any 
“Joftier Richter” than Our Only Hays, | 
shall be glad to make his acquaintance. 

The humour assigned to Nureddin 
Herr JORN 
kind, In the opening scene he presented, 
at least to occidental rather 


was of the less conscious 


eves, a 


ludicrous figure as he lay love-sick and | 


prostrate on his couch, while his attend- 
ants, armed with feathers lashed to the 
end of long poles, did their best to reduce 
his temperature. On the other hand, 
the fun of the shaving scene was 
and even an oriental, to whom 
shearing of the head 


designed ; 
the customary 


would suggest no hint of humour (I am| 


an oriental must have enjoyed the| 
abstractions of the Barber, where in the | 
midst of his professional operations he | 
deviates into the Margiana cadenza, to 
the ruin of his handiwork. 
Unfortunately, in the next Act, when 
the lover, clad in a turban and rich 
apparel, enters to pay his vows to Mar- 
qana, the vision of his head as the 
barber left it, imperfectly bald, still 
remained on the retina of memory, and | 
somewhat modified the effect of a passion- 
ate utterance in which Herr Jory for 
once allowed full play to his emotions. 
Friulein Burcnarpr was charming in 
appearance; and her voice, for sweet- 
ness, was a pure Turkish delight ; but in 
her love-scene she perhaps missed the 
ardour and abandonment that one ex 
pects from the daughter of a Bagdad 
Cadi. Herr Nietax,as the Cadi in ques 


“ Hair getting rather thin on top, Sir.” 
Abul, the Barter . Herr Kyiiprer 
Nureddin Herr Jorn. 
tion, would have been an ornament to 
any golf-links in Araby. 

The chorus wrung what humour they 
could from their words; and _ their 
sonorous finale-— “ Salamale tkhum” (which 
I understand to be another kind of rahat 
lakoum)—-convinced me that all must be 
well which ended so tunefully. 

In conclusion, I cannot fairly ignore 
a stupendous tour de force on the part 
of the Rev. MarmapuKe I. Browne, who is 
responsible for the local libretto. In 
his effort to do justice to that song of 
Abul in which the original author} 
easily found nine perfect rhymes for 
Lieben, the Rev. Marmapuke, greatly 
daring, adopts “Woman” for his bur- 
den, for which there happens to be no 
rhyme-word in the English language ; so 
he pronounces it Woeman, and Wooman, 
and Wewman, and Wommon; and also 


Der Vagabund und die Prinzessin, the 
half-gay half-sad little trifle which pre- 
ceded Der Barbier, had at least a more 
human appeal. But the frame was 
too heavy for the picture, and the 
punishment of the Princess was too 
heavy for her crime. This second diffi- 
culty might have been easily avoided if 
the Princess could only have remem- 
bered the Prince’s face for a few 
minutes while he went and changed 
his clothes and made himself into a 
Vagabond. I cannot account for this 
omission in an actress of Fraulein 
Burcnarpt’s intelligence. Of course she 
may have been looking the other way when 
the Prince, in the first scene, disguised as 
a minstrel, recited his own love poem. 
But I was not in time for that episode, 
and I hesitate to condemn the lady 
unheard. <A bientdt! 

Last Thursday, for an extra couple of 
florins, a man might hear both Mezpa 
and Carvso in La Bohéme. A glorious 
conjunction. And I understand that the 
Syndicate had given them all fresh 
a tactful concession, no doubt, 
to the feelings of Signor Caruso, who 
had lost his wardrobe at San Francisco, 
and would have been embarrassed in 
his lonely spruceness. It resulted that 
our friends of the Quartier were much 
too smartly attired for men who had 
the habit of dining off bread and water 
on the following day. 

The great tenor was in marvellous 
voice; and the “ full-throated ease” 
with which he rendered ‘Chi son?” 
was rapturously acknowledged by a 
crowded and scintillating house. One 
might say, in the manner of the poet 
whose inspired couplets adorn the 
placards of a certain beef-extract : 

You ask me why the audience clapped and 

crew so? 

It is because they idolise Caruso ! 


dresses 


Madame Mena was perhaps not at 
her absolute best ; she may have caught 
a touch of Mimi's cold. I can’t imagine, 
by the way, how Rodolfo could be so 
thoughtless in the Third Act as to let 
Mimi stay out there singing in the bitter 
cold with that shocking cough when 
she could easily have been taken indoors. 
And why, in the last Act, need they 
send for a muff to warm her poor cold 
hands, instead of getting her to put 
them under the clothes of the bed, 
which had obviously been put there (it 
doesn't figure in the same room in the 
First Act) on purpose that she might 
die comfortably. 

The Bohemian fraternity (Signor Scorm 
and MM. Jovryet and GiLipert) were in 
great form, but Mile. Parxrya, to be 
frank, was not perfectly in the picture. 


glad, by the way, that the Stage-Manager| rhymes it in the plural with “two men,” | The first two Acts went very briskly 


stuck to the original and did not accept 


land “‘abdomen.” I like to think that, | 


and naturally, and the artificiality of the 


the gloss of the British librettist who| for a single stanza, this is a record| rest of the opera was always redeemed 


‘Kopf” as “chin”’)—even 


translates 


feat. 


by the excellence of the singing. O.S. 
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DIARIES OF OPERATIC HEROES. 
I.—-Woray. 

Frick has really been very trying | 
igain to-day, and I am beginning to} 
doubt whether she was worth the eye | 
'that I gave for her in a moment of | 
| temporary infatuation. It began at 
| breakfast, when I told her a curious 


dream that I’d had about the Ring, and | Stecaunv-Hunpiva 


speak, I sat down and told her the 
whole of my Painful Story. Brownyy 
knows a good story when she hears one, 
and she followed it with every appear- 
ance of interest, though, if she has heard 
it once, she must have heard it a hundred 
times. Intelligent girl, that. 

To satisfy Frioxa I had to give Bruyyy 
directions about her conduct in the} 
duel, but either | 


| took the opportunity to outline the! didn't make myself quite clear or els 
| principal points of the Painful Story of my | she guessed what was passing at the | 


connection with that piece of jewellery. | back of her old father’s mind. 
and |when the 
| said that she never wished to hear the} started in on the wrong side, 


FrickKA was quite rude about it, 


Painful Story again. She is really a| 


| most unreasonable woman, for it isn’t 


Anyway, 
arrived, she 
and if | 
hadn’t chanced to be on the spot, good- 
ness knows what would have happened. 


crucial moment 





a bad story, and I flatter -——— 
myself that I tell it rather 
well. Besides, it’s the only 
me I know. 
Her temper was not im- 
proved when one of, her rams 
cast a and she was 
obliged, in consequence, to 
walk up the hill to the rocky 
spot where I generally take 
my midday siesta, Of course, 
she was under no compulsion 
whatever to come, but it seems 
that some busybody has been 
teling about the conjugal 
difficulties of the Hunpiyes. 
[ wish people would mind 
their own affairs and not go 
interfering with matters that 
don’t concern them. How- 
ever, the cat was out of the 
bag with a vengeance, and 
Frick, who is really becoming 
quite a Mrs. Gronpy in her 
old age, was much upset 
about it. Of course, this 
little affair of Steamenp and 
SieGLinpe is very deplorable, 
but Hunpixe is such a bcor 
and has treated his wife so 
oe that, to my mind, 
ie — all he got. How- 
+, Fricka’s sy mpathies were 
all ‘with the poor deserted —— 
husband, though I 
she sees in him; and she nagged at me 
ibout it for half an hour or more. ‘The 
result was that I got so flustered that be- 


shoe, 


fore | knew where I was L’d promised to | 


fight against 
son). § 


my own child (her step-| 
ymehow I never seem to get my 


Dinka. 


can't imagine what | ( ‘ertainly for 


own way now, although I’m supposed to | 
' stiff, but Brunxy is a wonderful sleeper 


be the boss god up here. I really don't 
know what times are coming to. 

As ill luck would have it, just as 
Fricka was going, who should turn up 
but Briwyuiuwpe, and the usual words 
followed. It is a great pity that Bruwyy 
and her step-mother don’t hit it off better. 
Bronny’s a dear girl, and was always a 
good daughter to me. ‘There isn’t a 
better listener in the whole of my large 
family ; just to let off steam, so to 





PRESENCE OF MIND. 


JANE, OR YOU'LL CATCH ¢ 


“Pct oN YOUR HAT, 


several weeks life with 
| Frick woul In’ t have been worth living. 

Of course | pretended to be simply 
furious, and, having managed to catch 
Brunny hiding on the top of some out- 
landish mountain. | promptly sentenced 
her to a term of solitary confinement, just 
to assert my authority. It seems rather 


never down for breakfast unless I call 
her myself—and I’ve no doubt she'll 
doze away most of her sentence pretty 
comfortably. Anyway, there she is, and 
there she 'Il stay till Mr. Right turns up 
and releases her. I shall miss her 
terribly, however, for she was so handy 
about the house, and none of the others 


knew how to mix their old father’s night- | 


cap so well as she. 


(For the next few hundred pages the 
diary consists almost entirely of a list of 
the persons to whom the writer had told 
his Painful Story. It is not, indeed, 
until twenty years later that an entry 
occurs with which we need concern 
ourselves. ) 

Dropped down to Mime’s this afternoon 
to see how my grandson Siecrriep is 
| getting on ; from all accounts he must 
ibe a big boy now, and it is high time 
‘that he heard the Painful Story. Un 
fortunately, he was out. On returning 
to Walhalla in the evening | found 
Iaicka in her tantrums again, 80, seeing 
that it was no place for me, I decided to 
take a turn in the woods. By good luck 

[ remembered that a sporting 
j}match between Siecrriep and 
the Dragon was down for deci 
lsion in the morning, and 
ithought that IL could not do 
| better than go and it 
Punctually to time, Stearniep 
put in an appearance, with a 
sword made out of some old 
scrap steel I remember break 
ing up some yearsago. ‘Then 
the fun began, such as it was, 
but I must confess that I found 
the match a little disappoint 
ing. Of course, | would put 
‘my money on Siecrriep any 
day, but I never expected it 
to be quite such a walk-over 
Farner was evidently quite 
out of training, and gave a 
very poor display. That cave 
of his is wretchedly damp 
and he has heen perfect 
martyr to rheumatism of late 
so that Stecrrmep had matters 
all his own way. 

I met him in the 
little Liter, and stopped him for 

friendly talk about things 
in general, He seems to have 
heen very badly brought up 
and [I don’t think I like him 
much. He was positively rude 
- -' to me several times, and ended 
up by smashing my walking-stick. 
really much annoyed about that stick 
covered as it was by notches or runes 
each of which represented a separate and 
distinct occasion on which I have narrated 
my Painful Story, it was a most interes! 
ing memento. Its loss, combined wit! 





sec 


wood il 


” 
OLD, 





| 
| 
} 


some disquieting news which | received | 


from Erpa to-day, has quite upset me, 
I am not feeling at all myself. Perhap 
however, it is only these Jate hours. | 


shall sleep it out to-morrow, and have 


told Watravute not to call me till ten. 





The Lady's World pays a compliment 
awkwardly, but none the less with real 
feeling. “It is difficult,’ we read, “ t 
find a more many-sided woman than 

.) ” 
| the Countess, 





and | 
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THE PASSING OF THE COW. 

[The Mail, in the course of some remarks on vegetarianism, says 
that the cow, as a butter-producing animal, has now been entirely 
superseded by the following vegetable fats: Nutter, Nucoline, Nuttene, 
Albene, Cocolardo, Vejsu | 
Tuere may be some devoted to Nuttene, 

Others who, while admitting choice is hard, owe 
Their health, or 80 they think, to Nicolene, 

With now and then a touch of Cocolardo 
Vejsu remains the vegetable fat 
That J most wonder at. 


“ Vejsu!”- regard it merely as an oath, 
Conceive it, if you will, a foreign city ; 
Vejsu--a game, a dramatist (or both), 
Was ever in the world a word so pretty ? 
some men would find a rhyme, but I 


Vejsu 
Simply refuse to try. 


And what of her, calm-eyed and long of tail, 
Now superseded by this kind of batter, 
As truthfully narrated in the Mail, 
Making our history a different matter ? 
I think of Mary, and Boy Bivue, and Jack, 
And do not wish her back. 


That Mary who, regardless of the tide, 
And urged by fears for the ensuing butter, 
Called by the banks of Dee, and cilling died 
With not a transitory thought for Nutter ; 
Would she had known (though calling as desired) 
‘The cattle weren't required ! 


That Jack, whose effort in the building trade 
Was such that, in the end, a tattered waster, 
Coming across the lonesome dairy maid, 
Without so much as “ By your leave,” embraced her—- 
How innocent the story might have been, 
* Bowdlerised ” with Nuttene! 


That Little Boy who waked to blow his horn, 
Not lovingly as one whose soul is in it, 
But lustily to conjure from the corn 
The cow who drifted thither ev'ry minute— 
Vejsu! His case is wild with all regret ; 
He might be sleeping yet! 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


Mr. Dion Chavton Cavrnrop, worthy man, is writing and 
illustrating a history of English Costume, in four sections 
A. anp C. Brack). When I get to Section tv. I shall be 
anxiously wondering just what is meant by the slit up 
the back of my coat, speculating upon the difference (if any) 
between foulard, furbelow, and feuilleton. I look forward to 
an exciting hour with See. 1v., but I feel bound to express 
here my regret that See. 1. Early English—ever came into 


I castle ; “wimple” was the fair Enrraa imprisoned there, it 
| was the bold Sir Gitserr that rode up to the gate leading his 
,lady’s palfrey, it was the attack and the moon-lit escape. 
|“ Wimple” was three centuries of love and battle in six letters 
|——and Mr. Caururop tells us it is a piece of silk! (Sometimes 
not even silk!) ‘Take again “ sureoat,” “ jerkin,” “* gorget,” 
| “ hauberk,” all alive with the true spirit of romance. (“ By 
my jerkin, but I will catch thee a right merry buffet in the 
surcoat!”’) This seven-and-sixpenny volume elbows its way 
into a cheerful picture of slaughter with an explanation as to 
how exactly a surcoat is cut! Shame! Mr. Dion Crayton 
Catrurop, and you with such a romantic name yourself! 


| Seth Ae Re es An ni 
| For the gnéidige Frau Baronin von Hutren 

I care much more than a pin or a button. 
| I think I could pass a stiff exam 

In her story of What Beeame of Pam. 

This Pam was a girl who was very human, 

A rare rich lovable loving woman. 
Wherever she went she made a stir, 

And if you’d know what became of her 
You can buy the book on the usual plan 
From Mr. Wittiam HEetwemany. 

It ll do as a cure for melancholy, 

For it's light and lively and very jolly. 
2. a he 

There is a pretty touch of fraternal piety in Mr. Harotp 

Spenver’s selection of the name of Alfred for the hero of 
his parliamentary novel The Arena. And I should like 
to say what a pleasant glow of satisfaction came over 
ime as I read this work. For three hours I fairly jostled 
jagainst Prime Ministers and people. In the ordinary way 
jone regards a Prime Minister as something abstract, like 
GAUKRODGER ; but I realise now that perhaps even Sir Henry 
| CamPBeLL-Baynerwan has his doubts and troubles with the 
| rest of us. The motif of the book is the struggle of the 
|““rising young politician” between his duty to his con- 
|stituency and his duty to his wife and parents. There is 
}also a handsome Army cousin with a “ gleaming smile,” and 
|there are moments when Alfred's wife is tempted t» “ follow 
‘the gleam”; but I find it difficult to believe in him, though 
knowing from various advertisements just what the smile was 
like. The book before the House is The Arena, by Harotp 
Spender (published by Constasie). Those in favour of it, 
| “Aye.” Contrary, “ No.” The “ Ayes” have it. 
Mr. Lucy, whose books are a pleasure to all¢ 
And whose record is great, though his size may be small, 
Has poured from his fresh inexhaustible founts 
A new Parliamentary book of accounts. 
Through the scenes of five years he invites you to stray, 
And beguiles you with pictures by Reep and Putt May. 
Now we ask any reader and friend where the deuce he 
Can find a book brighter than this one by Lrcy. 
It’s a volume of capital gossip and chat, 
Where the style is as smart as the humour is pat. 
From his perch where our Toby sits taking his notes 





In my vocabulary there are certain words which 
have hallowed associations, that depend for their romance | 
upon no subtlety of derivation or definition; it is the word | 
itself that creates the atmosphere, and once the word is 
explained the atmosphere goes. Tuke “wimple” as an 
example. ‘Wimple” has always been one of the really 
romantic words —until Mr. Cavrurop came along. He tears 
the veil of mystery away from it. A wimple, says this sacri- 
legious man, “is a piece of silk or white linen held to the 
hair in front by pins and allowed to flow over the head at the 
back.” I suppose it is, Mr. Carturop, if you say so; but, 
begging your pardon, it used to be something much better, 
‘“Wimple”’ was the long white road that led to the moated 
castle; “ wimple” was the haughty baron that owned the 


my hands. 








He listens to speeches and watches the votes, 

And then he flies home, does this excellent bee, 
And makes combs of honey for you and for me 

The name of his last is —it ’s sure to have caught on 
The Balfourian Parliament (Hopper ann Stoucitoy). 








From an advertisement of a silversmith in Gracechurch 
Street : 

“Fine Watches. Will go for thirty hours. Short win.” 

This is a remarkable performance for a watch in admittedly 
bad training. After thirty hours, we suppose, it gets its 
second wind, and then goes on for another thirty without the 
least distress. 
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Bouler. “How's THat?”’ 
Umpire. “ Wasy’T Looxinc. Burt ir ‘ge pogs iT AGain, ’e’s ovr!” 








HYMN ON TOMKINS’ ACTION Doubtfully, just at first, he trots around 
nag : ° © — As circles, when disturbed, the anxious plover ; 


Come sing, my Muse, the Saturday supreme Soon with long strides he glides across the ground, 
(Nor tarry for another's invitation), Bending his head, as one who makes for cover ; 
When that Great Man, the Captain of our Team — Then, as we wonder if he ‘Il bow] at all, 
Either to hurry up the declaration, Stops, and lets fly the ball. 
Or since he was a humorist at soul ; 
Put Tomxrys on to bowl. Ah me! a ball too great for little men ! 
Deceitfully delivered, full of “ devil,” 
It rose, and swerved a foot, and “ hung,” and then 
For reasons of its own resumed the level, 
Bounced twice while there, and, turning in from leg, 
Made for the middle peg. 


No breath of wind disturbs the balmy air. 
Our captain, calling “ Woman”’ indiscreetly, 
Padded and gloved leads out his side, and there 
Disposes of the first man rather neatly. 
No other catches coming right to hand, 
Follows a lengthy stand. As when at Bridge one gently murmurs “ Yours" 
The batsman hits the bowler where he likes, Bored by a temporary slump in aces ; 
To “ off,” to “on”-—until at last the Great One, As when a Sultan tactfully restores 
Not realising that indifferent spikes _ Boundary pillars to their proper places ; 
Alone defer the inevitable straight one, So did the batsman, playing it too late, 
Looks round the field, and sighs, and holloas “ Hi! Retire for ninety-eight. 
Tomkins, you have a try.” 








Mark how his exultation, ill-concealed, 
Shines in his eyes as he removes his sweater, Takinc THEIR PLeasures sApDLY AT THE NavaL AND Mirirany 
And has “‘a few balls down ” what time the field Tournament.—‘In former years we have had periodical, and 
Arrange themselves where they can watch him better: | very grand, tattoos, given by the massed bands of the 
Five in the deep, and three square-leg, and one Brigade of Guards, and there was one such, unhappily 
Long stop, out of the sun. ‘enjoyed by a very inadequate assembly.”-—The Times. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE 
I HAVE com 
~ to ascerti un your views 
“Views!” inte rrupted the ( treat Man ; 
and where can one obtain more charm- 
ing views than amid the wonderful 
scenery? Yet for many years 
past Switzerland has been a closed book 
Now, at last, thanks to 
public-spirited and generous 
of Messrs. A , a simple fort 
night’s tour can be arranged at the 
nominal cost of a few pounds.’ 
Ah! said the Interviewe r; 
but what I really wanted to know 
Knowledge,” broke in the Great 
Man, “is power; and from where do we 
yet knowledge if not from books ? 
Yet in the dark ages of last year many 
books were out of the reach of the 
working man. That library, which you 
in the the result of many 
years of thought cheerfully given for 
the pub lic weal by Messrs. B 
we | 
* Yes, cried 
but I did not come 
worl | is on fire to know ; 
That reminds me,” said the Great 
Man, “ what a necessary thing to a busy 
man is a good cigar. After a hard day’s 
thinking I find nothing more cheerful 
than to take up a cigar from Messrs. 
C ’s famous factory, a book” 
here he cuff“ by Mrs. 
D , and to warm my feet before one of 
Messrs. FE. 's patent non-combustible 
gas stoves. As used in every home.” 
“(ne moment,” said the Interviewer. 
Will you just tell me, Yes or No, what 
you think of ; 
“ Wait,” said the 
I mentioned the Tooth-wash yet ?” 
‘Yes,” lied the Interviewer; “you 
said it was most refreshing, and that 
until Messrs. F had placed it within 
the public many people had 


INTERVIEW. 


’ began the Interviewer, 


” 


Swiss 


to thousands 
the 
clue t 


con 


sO) 


quite 


our 


corner, 
is 
ves, . 


the Interviewer, 
about that. The 


consulted his 


Great Man; “have 


reach of 
had to 

‘And the necessity 
recreation with G ’s golf clubs?” 

‘I think so,” said the Interviewer. 

‘Just look round the room and see 
if there ’s anything I have missed.” 

“There’s a bicycle in the corner,” 
suid the Interviewer. “ Or did you buy 
that vourself?” 

‘My dear man, I buy nothing. The 
hieyele. Ah, Ahem! The popu- 
larity of the bicycle ~and when I say the 
bicycle I refer more particularly t 

‘All right,” said the Interviewer, 
‘L’ve got all that down.” 

‘Then | at your service. You 
wished to ascertain my opinion on the 
political situation, or what ?” 

The Interviewer closed 
book. 

ws Na 


my 


yes. 


am 


his note- 


But 
I am 


he replied sadly, “ I don’t. 
time has not been wasted. 





once a week for | 


Great Men make themselves cheap.” 


coming 1n. 








CASTLES IN SPAIN.) 
(By the Assistant Critic 

Gabriel Honoré de Beausé jour 
his tribe increase 
temperament ; so what more 
more delightful, seeing that Mr. 
Fracson was he) than that he should 
have a grand piano in his flat, 
a sympathetic listener in his 
Jenkins? Violet Stanford, 
from her convent, comes to see 
and by a great stroke of luck it 
out that she has a bit of a voice too. 
false modesty about either of them ; no 
apologies from the lady that she has left 


and 
man 


just esca pet 


; in 
. 


Beauseé jour 

ee GS > aS e 
at 
chanted audience. 
to recommend this idea to other writers of 


Mr. Harry 
. Miss May 


home. Result: 


Now 


FRAGSON 


DE SOUSA. 


her music an en- 


I should like 


comic opera. Have a ring-master on 
the stage all the time, and as each new 
character enters let the M.C. ask him if 
he sings at all. It may not come off 
every time, of course; but the ring- 
master must not let himself get down- 
hearted. 
he should go on. “ Well—er—I 


can 


“My dear Sir, what luck! We 


triangle here.” And so on. 


have a 


discretion, too. I don’t know 
idea it was that Miss May pr Sousa 
should sing “‘ Well, how was I to know?” 
in the Second Act, but I refuse to believe 
that she likes doing it. If 
were to give it before an audience of 
scene-shifters and firemen, one 
might condescend to appl: wud. 


When a 


girls, the case is different. Some day 





this may occur to those responsible for it. 


going back to write an article on the way 


On thedoorstep he met an International | 
Library and a new kind of motor-car 


(may 
! —a ‘ ar sa | 
') was a man of artistic 

natural (or | 


Harry | 


him “4 
turns 


No} 


“Ts there anything you do?” 
play the triangle a bit, don’t you know.” | 


But the ring-master must be a man of | 
whose | 


its author | 
or two} 


young girl sings it before other young | run, 
lor ‘ 


| Mr. Dacwate as Sefor Terraro did not 
| give the impression of a Spaniard. His 
‘My dear Sir” (which came into every 
sentence he spoke) was a masterpiece of 
| British vulgarity ; possibly it is a diffi- 
|cult thing to say with any refinement. 
However, he was very amusing-—both 
with Mr. Jousxy Daxvers and with his 
three retainers. Miss Mane. NELSON sang 
| well, and did all that one expects of a 
flashing eyes, and waving 
arm bent at the elbow, and what not. 

Altogether the piece is a curious 
mixture of light opera and suburban 
pantomime. I pride myself on having 
noticed Mr. Cosmo Hamucton in the 
idialogue. His “smart topical hits” 
pleased a gallery that laughs at the 
jmere mention of The Daily Mail, and 
into eestasies when something 
| moderately up to date does not escape it. 
| But everybody should to Terry's 
| Theatre to see Mr. Fracson and Miss pr 
Sousa, and to hear some delightful songs. 


| La Chiquita 


| goes 


r 
go 








NATIONAL PRIDE A 


DANGER. 


Tur issue by the Board of Education 
a list of national songs has evoked 
strong protests in The Daily Chronicle 
on the score of the inadequacy of the 
selection. In particular Mr..J. Spencer 
Curwen, President of the Tonic Sol-fa 
Association, who advocates an eclectic 
view of the question, deplores the 
narrowing effect which must result from 
confining children to national songs, a 
policy which in his view “will perpe- 
tuate that tone of insular superiority 
which has done such harm in the past.” 
This large-minded and truly patriotic 
attitude has commended itself to a num- 
ber of correspondents, a selection from 
whose letters we print hereunder :— 


Dear Sir,—I entirely agree with Mr. 
Curwen that we are in danger of adopt- 
ing a false policy in regard to the 
teaching of our children, and that to 
confine them to national songs will per- 
|petuate that tone of insular superiority 
| which has done such harm in the past. 
For example, I note with pain that in 
'the selected list put forward by the 
Board of Education “The Roast Beef 
‘of Old England” oceupies a prominent 
| position. Nothing, in my opinion, could 
be more mischievous than this exclusive 
insistence on the excellence of a local form 
of flesh food. Weare largely dependent 


NATIONAL 


of 





jon our Colonies, and it is of paramount 


necessity that we should maintain and 
foster friendly relations with them as 
with all other parts of the world. | 
would suggest, therefore, that the revised 
version of this obsolete ballad should 
‘The Iced Sheep of New Zealand,” 
‘The Canned Ox of Chieago,” and 
that, in view of the impending visit of 
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A DEAD CERT. 


& 


r being a diatinet failure 
iT TO PIECES 


the garde Ne 
CAMI POOK 


Expert from the Estate (just arrived 
YOUR STOVE YESTERDAY JUST BEFORE YoU 
BACK wrona!” 


ALI AND 


“ WHy. WoULD Yot 
most cheerfully 


SS 


iv, Sin, | THOROUGHLY CLEANED 
A SOVEREIGN | PUT SOME OF IT 


BELIEVE 
“1's te 








the German Editors, there should be] insult to the German Naval League? 
added an encore verse running, * The Could not the standing Committee of 
Grilled Ham of Westphalia.” Arbitration at the Hague asked to 
I am, Sir, faithfully yours, furnish a revised version of this inflam 

HuGo SLAZENGER. ballad lines 


Dear Sir,-—Why should the Board of 
Education go out of its way to affront 
that large and constantly increasing 
section of the community which has 
forsworn meat food by including that 
disgustingly carnivorous pean “The 
Roast Beef of Old England ” in its list ? 
The tune, I admit, has its merits, but to 
my mind it sounds infinitely finer to the 
splendid words written by Mr. Eustace 
Mites, “The Broad Beans of Old Eng- 
land,” and “ Oh, the Old English Broad 
Yours obediently, 

G. B.S. 


he 


matory on some such as 
these : 

* Hail, Germania! 
That peace will ever ever ever rule the waves ? 


Yours faithfully, 
AVEBURY. 


Britannia humbly craves 


I am Sir, 


Dear Sir,-—In this era of cosmopolitan 
humanitarianism our first and foremost 
duty is to substitute for our insolently 
insular national anthem a hymn which 
will ade quately voice the spirit of inter 
national confraternity. | not 
that the lines which I send are incapable 
of improvement, but I feel that all but 
the most prejudiced critics will admit 
their immense superiority to the version 


do BAY 


Beans.” 


Dear Sin,—I rejoice to see that the 
list of songs put out by the Board of 
Education is being subjected to drastic 
criticism. If ever there was a time when 
it was desirable to. allay international 
jealousies, it is the present. Yet I note 
with grief that “Rule, Britannia, 
Britannia Rules the Waves,” is amongst | 
the selected songs. Why this studied! 


still in vogue : 
Long live the gallant Manx ! 

Prosper their triple shanks ! 

Erin-go-bragh ! 
Heaven guard the King of Spat 
Long may great Roosevett reign ! 
May no distress or pain 

Harass the Suan! 


Yours obediently, A. 


A. 


I am, Sir, 


Dear Str,—The unsoundness of the 
principles on which the songs in the 
Board of Edueation’s list have 
selected is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that the compilers have not hesitated 
to include such trashy and trivial ditties 
as “ Tom Bowling” and “Dulee Domum.’ 
How far the deliberate boycotting of 
genuine folk-musie has been carried 
may be gathered when I say that not a 
single item has been taken from my 
‘Colorado Coon Songs” or the “ Ballads 
of Lundy Island,” collected hy Mr. 
Barrour Buons, 

L am, Sir, yours indignantly, 

L. Peppuiwaton, Journ. 


been 








We understand that during the recent 
dispute with Turkey the general ataff 
at Constantinople (looking to a possible 
reverse in Arabia) were studying the 
topography of the Sinaitic Peninsula 
in order to discover a shorter line 
\of retreat than that adopted by Moses 
and the Israelites. The financial advisers 
lof the Surran, however, pointed out the 
ladvantages that would accrue if his 
larmy were to wander about for forty 
years in the wilderness without pay. 
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A bill to allow women to sit on l cal 
CHARIVARIA. bodies has been drafted, and not “IN A YEAR.” 
It is rumoured that, after all, the| moment too soon. Many local bodies “Tt is when the trousseau wears out that the 
House of Lords is not to be abolished | badly want sitting on. trouble begins.” —Truth.] 
this Session. 








\Wuen first we were married, my Maser 
Had everything dainty and neat : 
She'd black dresses, white dresses, 
Blue dresses, nightdresses 
Simply adorably sweet. 
She ’d wonders of sealskin and sable, 
She ’d rows upon rows of wee shoes, 
And ravishing bootsies 
To wear on her tootsies 
The daintiest, fairy-like “ twos.” 





A contemporary complains of the 
By a wajority of 112 the Oxford | monotony of the average Englishman's 
Union Society last week carried the | breakfast fare. We consider the charge 
motion that the present Government | unjust. Think how often the breakfast 
neither possesses nor deserves the con-| egg contains a surprise. 
fidence of the country. It will be 
interesting to see now what the Govern- 
ment will do. 


The May Meetings are practically 
over, and once more we have pleasure 
in bearing testimony to the admirable 

Everyone, we fancy, will sympathise | behaviour of the clergy, of whom so 
with M. Eite Cuny, a French anarchist, | many were to be seen in the Strand. 
who finds himself placed suddenly in a | There is little doubt that the clergy form 
most awkward position. After publicly | one of the best conducted sections of our 
denying the rights of property, he has | population. 
been left a fortune. 


She'd frillies superb and expensive ; 
She'd hats of unspeakable grace ; 
She ’d blouses for Sundays, 
And marvellous “ undies” 
Concocted of ribbons and lace. 
Her wardrobe was vast and extensive, 
And as for the milliner’s bill— 
The thing I had dreaded 
Before we were wedded 
oo At first it appeared to be nil. 


| “A waggon containing 300 quarts of 
At some field exercises near Metz, the | milk,” says a contemporary, “ was upset 
Kaiser, it is said, threw himself down | in a street in Paris, and the milk flowed | 
on his Imperial waistcoat and crawled | down the street like a river.” A very 
about behind the firing-lines in order | apt simile. 
to see whether the men were aiming 
correctly. The incident, we hear, is to| A propos of a publication which is} for a twelvemonth or so I was happy : 
be immortalised by «a Court Painter in a| now appearing, entitled /’amiliar Trees, I gazed with delight on my May, — 
picture to be entitled “The Kaiser as|a correspondent writes to say that it is And my joy in her neatness 
| possible for a tree to be too familiar. Increased with the sweetness 
| Recently he was riding in Richmond)  (f feeling I’d nothing to pay. 
Mr. Jony D, Rockrretter is to cross| Park, and a branch caught him round |[ wondered why others grew snappy 
the Atlantic. This will be the most the neck. ; 
important experiment yet made as to the 


effect of oil on troubled waters. ANY PREMIER TO ANY 
The report cabled from New York to SUFFRAGETTE, 


the effect that an ex-Senator who had Dear lady, while your aims 

become a teetotaler had emptied the Have my sincere approval, 
priceless contents of his cellars down a And while I own your grievance ¢ aims 
drain does not find credence in this Immediate removal ; 

country among the more earnest students 


Caterpillar.” 


And raved (as I thought) to excess 
When they talked to their Maccies 
And Apas and AcGtes 


About their extravagant dress. 








But after a year of illusion 
My bliss was torn up by the roots: 
I came to discover 
That May had a glover 
And wanted new blouses and boots. 
\ccounts in abundant profusion 
Began now to whiten my hair ; 
And the more May invested 
The more she protested 
She hadn't a garment to wear. 


Yet, since your cause and you 
The frivolous make nought of, 
And that might risk a vote or two 

It isn’t to be thought of! 


of human nature. 


An objectionable feature of many 
motor omnibuses is the smoke. We are 
therefore pleased to hear that an attempt 
is to be made anyhow to confine it within 
bounds. A feature of a new vehicle 
about to be placed on the road by the 
Vanguard Company will, it is announced, 
be a special compartment labelled 
“ Smoking.” 


So, lady, it is plain 
While at your claim one man shies, N 
Until you have a vote ‘tis vain ; 
To ask us for the franchise. 


ow breakfast consists of a wrangle 
Which threatens to curdle the milk. 
We're spoiling our morals 
With pitiful quarrels 
O’er prices of satin and silk. 
Through luncheon and dinner we jangle 
Of bodices, handkerchiefs, hose ; 
And it doesn’t mend matters 
That Mase. ’s in tatters, 
And Jooks like a thing to scare crows. 





Robbery under Clubs. 


t is interesting to see Fashion mov-| At golf the issue oft confuses, 

ing with the times. Ata recent Society; And makes a rather strange recital ; 
function a lady appeared with an elec-| To-day, we hear that Lixcen loses, 
tric-blue train. Yet Rops’s the winner of the title. 


| 
oe | Would you pass through a peaceful 
existence, 
With love and content for your share, 
You'll be able to do so 


increasing. Last week two ladies made A MAN called Barttet has been doing 
balloon ascents from Wandsworth, and | great things in Tit Bits. “ Mounting his; 
Mr. Lioyp-Grorce paid a flying visit | horse, he rode off to the spot, where he | 
to Liverpool. | found the five claim-jumpers barricaded As long as the trousseau 

}in a rude wooden hut. With a revolver Remains in a state of repair. 

The business of the Worship Street |in each hand he demanded admittance, | So, would you keep care at a distance 
Police Court has been transferred to | and when the door was opened he entered And never grow cross like a beast, 
more commodious premises in Old Street, |the cabin, holding one revolver at the) The obvious course is 
Shoreditch, where patrons may rely on | rascals’ heads and another pointed at| A tale of divorces, 

receiving every attention as before. their hearts,” And annual weddings at least. 


The number of aeronauts is constantly | 
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A NOVELIST’S DAY. 


[A writer in The Globe has recently pointed 
out that the man who curdles blood must first | 
curdle his own. The life of any one who} 
turns out three sensational novels a year must 
be a perfect misery to him. He can never feel 
safe. | 

Monday.— A strenuous day. Finished 
Chapter Eleven of The Blood that Dripped 
on the Doormat. Rather big scene where 
hero is lured into cellar and bitten by 
trained gazeka (poisonous) belonging to 
villain. (Mem.: Is this too much like 
the cobra incident in Le Queux’s latest ? 
Writing this took it out of me very much. | 
Went for stroll along the Strand. Sinister 
incident opposite Exeter Hall. Man | 

perfect stranger) endeavoured to thrust 
paper into my hand. I leaped back, and, 
dodging under wheels of motor-bus, 
escaped to other side of street, where | 
cocked my revolver and waited. Nothing | 
further happened. My prompt action pro 
hably threw villains off scent. Escaped 
that danger, however, only to run into 
another. As I stood there, sinister 
foreigner accosted me. Dark man, pro- 
hably Anarchist. Asked me to direct 
him to “ Leicester Skvare.” Kept my 
head, fortunately. Pointed 


was distracted, dashed across street again. | 
Mem. : 
incident now took place. Scarcely had || 
arrived on opposite pavement when man 

again attempted to force paper on me 

Took to my heels, dodging from right to 
left to avoid bullets. This must have 
baffled him, for I heard no shots. Small | 
boy said, “Chase me!” and called 
me Bampaita. Almost certainly some 
Anarchist code. To throw gang off 
scent once more took cab. Drove to 
Essex Street by way of Sloane Square 
Putney, and Mortlake. Gave man 
shilling. He said, “What the blank!” 
Recognised instantly that he was in the | 
pay of these scoundrels, and sprang into 
four-wheeler. Told man to drive to| 
Southampton Street vid the “ Angel” at 


Islington. Looked out of window. 
Sinister hansom close behind. Man 


with whiskers in it. (Mem.: Hon. Secre- | 
tary of Anarchists?) Rapidly disguised 
myself with blue spectacles and a yellow 
toupee. Hansom drove past and dis 
appeared. Clever, but a little obvious. 
Block in traffic opposite the Oval. 
Seized with sudden inspiration (Mem. : 
Genius?), opened door quietly. Was 
slipping out when cabman happened to 
look round. Unpleasantness. Gave 
him shilling. Man said, “What the 
blank!” Another of the gang! Was 
I never, to shake off these blood-hounds ? 
I asked myself what Smartleigh Tracken-| 
ham (detective in The Gore that Distilled | 
from the Crack in the China Vase) would 
have done. Took Tube. Lift-man sinis- 
Covered him with revolver from: 


ter. 





towards | 
Charing Cross, and, while his attention | 


New hat. How much ?) Ghastly | 


lattack from conductor 


4 


Little Girl (in qrea alarm’), 


“Run, roots! 


Le 
Don't peceive we!” 


Ruy, roots ! 








inside pocket. He must have noticed this, 


for he made no move. Cot into train. 
Alone in carriage. On the alert for sudden 
a sinister man). 


Emerged cautiously at Bank. Changed 


my disguise in secluded corner of 
subway. ‘Took off spectacles and put on 
brown beard. Policeman at Mansion 


House crossing, I think, Anarchist. Hid 
behind pillar-box, and watched Anar- 
search 


chists, disguised as clerks, 
Controlled 


me. Man asked me time. 
my voice and told him. 
so perfect that he suspected nothing. At 
five o'clock changed my disguise again 
(false nose, coloured at end, and black 
moustache), and sprang on to bus, 
Reached home, five-thirty, worn out. 
Went to bed after searching room and 
locking door. Nightmares. 
* * * * * 

From “ Literary Notes” in the Weekly 
Logroller :—“ An interesting departure 
from his wonted manner will be noted 





istory of child-life, simply told. 
for 


My disguise | 





in Mr. Witttam te Curpier’s forth 
coming volume. Though from the pen 
of the author of The Black Cap, The 
Seream inthe Lonely Wood,and numerous 
other sensational novels familiar to our 
readers, Little Willy's Governess, which 
Messrs. Parr, Borrieny, anp Biepiw 
promise for the early autumn, is a simple 
We 
have reason to believe that Mr. Li 
Curpter, who is at present undergoing 


a rest-cure in the Engadine, intends for 


the future to write nothing but this 
type of story.” 





In “Charivaria” last week there was 


quoted a passage from The Daily Mail to 
the effect that the War Office authorities 
were encouraging 
shooting of Messenger Boys. 
teer writes to protest strongly against 
the comment 
shall miss the little fellows.” 


instruction in 


A Volun 


the 


there made: that “we 
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FROM A SABINE FARM. 


“Tile terrarum mihi preter omnes 
Angulus ridet!” 
Peorte who live in rural districts say 
They 
View with astonishment and even pity 
City 
Men who can thrive in London’s central hum. 
Some 
Opine that everyone who does not share 
4 Their 
Feeling would live quite happily in ‘ 
Well, 
I own, like them, I find the roar of Fleet 
Street, 
Its motor-buses, lorries, waggons, drays, 
Plays 
Old Harry with my nerves, till I would fain 
Gain 
Some country spot with space and light and air 
Where 
Nothing should mar the silence of the green 
Scene. 


Alas! I hitherto have failed to hit 
It. 
Soon as Aurora’s blushes tinge the sky 
| 
Wake to the call of some vociferous hen. 
Then 
A dozen cocks shout cock-a-doodle-doo. 
(Who 
(‘an tell me why one’s poultry always crow 
So ?) 
The pig who wants one of his numerous meals 
Squeals. 
A duck, responsive, sends a ringing quack 
Back. 
And then a lowing comes from where the cows 
Browse, 
The least offensive rustic sound I’ve met 
Yet. 
Tuomas, who's in the meadow spudding thistles, 
Whistles 
like some absurd 
Bird, 
Thus waking up the dog who with his yelps 
Helps 
to drown that idiotic boy's 


Noise. 


Gaily and out of tune 


(Thank Heaven ! 


Banished by cocks, pigs, boys and baa’ing sheep 
Sleep 
Deserts me finally by half-past five. 
I’ve 
Tried every means I know to keep the rout 
Out 
tut hitherto without the least success. 
Yes, 
The pleasant country homes of England are 
Far 
More noisy than the noisier end of Pall 
Mall. 
o * oe 7 @ 7 
Reader, I think I hear you murmur, “ What 
Rot!” 
But have you ever come across a neater 
Metre ? 


““GOLFERS AS | ’AVE KNOWN.” 
(By a Caddie.) 

Gorrers I divides in me own mind into three clarses ; them 
as ‘its the ball, them as skratches it, and them as neither ’its 
nor skratches the blooming ball but turns rarnd and wants 
to ‘it or skratch anyone as is small and’andy. The first clars 
is very rare, the second is dreadfull plentifull, and the third, 
thank ‘evins, can jeneraly be kep clear of by them as knows 
the ropes. Sich as meself. 

Any himprovement in golfers, as a clars, is doo to the ‘uge 

morril hinfluence of us caddies, ‘oom some pretends to look 
down on. Much can be done, even wif the most ’ardenec| 
(and some of them golfers is dreadfull ’ardened), by firmness 
and hexample. “Show ‘em from the fust as you'll stand ro 
” is allus my words when the yunger caddies 
gathers ararnd me fer hadvice. Me being older than me 
| years, as the sying is, and much looked up to. If, as I often 
|’ears say, there’s less of langwidge and more of golf upon 
|these ‘ere links, it’s doo in no small part to ‘kn ’oo pens 
these lines. ’Oo’s ’onnered nime is ’Enery WILkKs. 

I seldom demmeans meself to speak to the kulprits, for 
severil reasons which I shall not go into, but I ‘ave other 
meffods. ‘There's sniffing, fer instance. Much can be done 
by jerdishous sniffing, which can be chinged to soot all cases. 
Or there’s a short, ‘ard, dryish larf, but that ain’t allus sife. 
As a blooming rule, I rellies upon me sniff, me smile and 
There’s few of them as can meet the last when I 
chuses to turn it on. Not as I objecs very strongly to a little 
it’s hinjustice and false haccusashun as | 


nonsense, 





me eye. 


‘onnest cussing ; 
will not stand. 
Sich are me meffods to them as needs ‘em, but don’t think, 
| becos at times I’m cold like and ‘ard and stern, that I cannot 
| be jentle wif them as call fer jentleness. No blooming errer! 
‘Exery WIks is the lad to ‘oom old gents in need of keerfull 
nussing should be hintrusted by their wives and keepers. 
I’m not allooding now to old tigers ’oos stiple food is red 
pepper in ‘uge quantitties, ’oo turn upon yer like blooming 
manniacks if yer blows yer nose quite inercent, and ’oo report 
yer before yer know if you're standing on yer ‘ead or yer 
‘eels. No, I’m not allooding to old gentlemen like them! 
"Exery Wiiks ’as very little use fer sich unguvverned cree- 
In ‘is erpinyun they should not be let abrord without 
achine. But I am allooding to them ’oos pashuns age ’as 
'tamed, insted of blooming well hincreesed, to jentle ‘armless 
lold fellers, oo will almost eat out of yer ’and, as the sying 
lis, an sich a one is Mister PercevaL GiGGINetTon. 
| Over sixty 'e is, and allus kind and civvil and respeckfull, 
| but ‘e ’as no more haptitood fer golf than a jeerarf. Some 
|times I thinks, musing kindly like, as ‘ow the old cove ‘ud 
be yunger if ’e took the gime less seerius. But *ENERY 
| Witks ‘as little to reproche ‘imself about; ’e, at least, ‘as 
’e could to’elp old Gices. ‘Is wife came down 





| tures. 


done what 
| to the Club ’Ouse wif ’im larst Toosday, jest as nice an old 
’ She drew’ me on one side and spoke 
konfidenshul like, while the old man was fussing and bleeting 


he 


lidy as ’e’s a gent. 
about ‘is clubs. It seems as she’d ’eard of me, and ’eard 
inuthing but good. Which is only right. 
| “’Ewyery,” she ses, “me ‘usband ’as set ’is ‘art, as you well 
know, on going rarnd the course in under an ’undred and 
| thirty strokes. It’s beginning to tell on ’is ‘ealth, the strine 
|and diserpointment, and I wants it stopped. ’E’s going 
rarnd allone wif you now, as the course is clear, and I wants,” 
she ses, 
Well, nobody, excep one ignerrant, gellous, preggerdiced 
skoolmaster, ‘as ever dared to call ’Exery Witks a fool. I 
took ‘er meaning in a moment, and I touched me cap, quiet 
and konfident like. ‘Mike yer mind easy, Mum,” I ses in 
my korteous way. “It shall be done, this very day, if ’Ewery 
WILKS is spare Ay I ses. 


I wants you to see as ’e does it!” she ses. 
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CHOICE OF ENVIRONMENT. 
Lady (at railway refreshment counter). “WILL You PLEASE GIVE ME A Batu Bun?” 
Waitress. “ WILL YOU EAT IT HERE OR IN A BAG?” 








She nods and smiles and slips a bob into me ‘and, and | members pledge themselves to abstain from anchovy sauce as 
then old Gicas finishes wurrying abart ’is clubs and we!a beverage, and to use their influence to induce their friends 


makes a start. The old ’un ’ands ’is card to me to keep,|to do the same. 
and I speaks to ’im, kind like but firm. * +? 
“I'll keep the score, Sir,” I ses. ‘“ Don’t yer wurry abart A Division of Labour. 


yer strokes at all. What you've got to do is to koncentrite 


° . . ; ° . ; ‘ERDEEN. “oy *xKeCI i y y of > TY. slate asterer 
yer mind upon yer gime. For we're a-goin to do it to-day, ADERDEE For executing the carpenter, slater, plasterer, 


plumber, painter and glazier, blacksmith : 





I ses. °F ’ears me wif a little sorrerful smile, and I lived up 

to them remarks. ’E ’darsk me at the end of an ‘ole, that Carpenters ... H-- & K—) 

'e'd fairly bitten along, ’ow many ’e'd taken, but 1 would Slaters sss M—&S8S 

never tell ‘im. I jest kep ‘im upon ‘is legs wif kindly, jerdi Plasterers ... 8— & Co. } £14,329 16s. 
shous praise. Even after that ‘ole where ‘ed strook me wif | Plumber ....+. J. J--... 

‘is ball from the drive, although standing well be’ind ‘im, and | Blacksmith... G. T—-.. .) 

heen in each bunker twice or more, I give ‘ima word of| & runs a heart-rending notice in The Builder. 


ope. It was niblick play and ‘ope all rarnd the blooming 
course. And at theend, when added up ‘is card, strike me 


pink if ’is score weren't an ’undred and twenty-nine! And House full of useful furniture; leaving Bath. Suit marrying 
[ sent ’im ’ome to ’is wife, as pleased as any child. There’s | couples.” Bath Herald, 
some, I dessay, as would ‘ave made ‘is score an ‘undred and| Ir is more usual to leave the fixtures behind than the 


nineteen or even less, but ’Enery Wiiks ‘as allus known the | advertiser seems to think. 


virtew of modderation. 





We must not think that ours is the only press. In Swazie 














Non-Alcoholic Stimulants. ‘land they have a paper called The Times. Teuter sent them 


| 
i 
J 
In The Daily. Expresa Mr. Evstact Mites recently stated that tea, |a telegram to say that France had demanded from China an 


tobacco, meat, and sauces are as much stimulants as alcohol indemnity of “ sixty thousand taels. This was too much for | 


Society ladies are said to be drugging themselves secretly | the sub-editor, and in his next number there appeared 


to an alarming extent with mutton cutlets. “ London, Wedneaday.—As an indemnity for the attacks 
A Temperance Association has been started, of which the ‘Chinese rioters, France has demanded sixty thousand pig-tails.” 


; 
| 
| 
| 
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FACING THE MUSIC. 


t is proposed, with a view to economy, that military bandsmen in future shall become combatants.” —Daily Paper 











: = ee ee _ | writing books all day and most of the| which nothing can conquer. I remem 

FROM A STODGER’S WINDOW. night, three at once, all the same but| ber this happening one day, I think in 
Susi Metlce in tt Mew Eitertes ol all having different titles. Were I asked | 1891, the ringleader being young B 

Re flection to name the perfect life I should choose | the son of a great legal luminary who 

that. has since died, poor fellow, as all men 

brought me a letter} And what do we do for the postman ?/ must. Not that all die as young as he, 

The letter | Do we say “ Thank you” to him? Never he was only fifty-five or six, fifty-five 

think, to be accurate; yes, fifty-five, 


Tus morning 
from my old friend A 
was trifling enough in itself; it was in| But once a year, when the duty is forced | I 
t| upon us, we try to remember to leave for he was born in the year of the 





fact a posteard ; but it served to se 
me thinking. Most things, it is true,|half-a-crown with the parlourmaid to Great Exhibition. 
do that. In the course of a fairly long| give him when he calls next, and very But Death comes to 
and very serious life | have noticed that | likely forget it altogether. This is very I have observed, and it 
thought is common to all, but some of|sad, this ease with which the more prepare for his approach. ‘The untime 
course think more to the point than] voluntary obligations can be forgotten. liness of his descent upon some of us | 
others. Herserr Spencer, | imagine,|It distresses me exceedingly. There is cannot sufficiently brood on. Keats, 
la reference to it in one of Tupprer’s best for example. What poetry Keats had 


thought more or less on organised lines ; 
whereas any one who has had the care} poems, when he writes, with what up his sleeve (as we say of ecards) no 
of course ever know, and it 


of boys must have observed that their|always seems to me to have been in-| one will 
thoughts are touch and go, if I may be}! spiration : may be that his poetic output was 
pardoned so conversational an expres The duty that ’s against the grain, already exhausted; but if not, we owe 
sion. This postcard, to return to my | How easily forgot ! Death a grudge that will not easily be 
But any pleasure merely name, paid. | always feel that a hoy’s parents 
And we are on the spot are to some extent like untimely death 
to whom, it always seems to me, not! Talking of poetryreminds me that in that they snatch away their sons just 
half the gratitude which he deserves is|came in the other evening with a new as the schoolmaster—that is, the world, 
given. For to him falls the pleasant} book by , and we spent a merry to complete the image—is beginning to 
duty of bringing day after day, some- | half-hour over it. How odd athing is| get something out of them. Every 
times three times a day, and in London,| mirth! At one moment it is, and the| clever boy who leaves school for college 
[ believe, oftener, kindly missives from | next it isn’t. One notices this so often} is a kind of Krars—-so far as the school- 
absent friends; newspapers; proofs of | in class. The boys will be quite orderly | master is concerned. It behoves us, 
one’s work--and these are to me the/and diligent one moment, and some} therefore, to read all the good books we 
best of all, for I hold that no man is so| unfortunate mispronunciation or false | can in order to gain philosophy. 
happy as he who is writing, writing,' quantity will send them into a giggle [And so on. | 


al, soon or late, 


hehoves us to 


own matutinal reflections, was brought 
by the postman, a humble public servant, 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXTRACTED From THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Monday, May 21. 

House just got into Committee on the 
Education Bill. Price Arraur sits for- 
lorn on Front Bench meditating on 
the truth of old saw about misfortunes 
never coming singly. The dawning of 
the new year saw him hopelessly defeated 
ut the poll. On Saturday he was beaten 
in the Parliamentary golf handicap at 
Littlestone. IJ am told that almost when 
victory was within his grasp he “ foozled 
his tee.” Don’t quite know what that 
means ; but it sounds disastrous. How- 
ever it be, it has cast a gloom over a 
customary radiant countenance. 

On the top of accumulated misfortune 
comes the habit recently developed by 
Members opposite of recalling passages 
from old speeches or episodes. in his 
long leadership of the House, with pointed 
reference to current events. Only the 
other day his attention was called to 
appearance on Order Book of a motion 
which, innocent enough on the face of it, 


ys 


Hutt 








was obviously designed to block action | 


in the matter of the D’ANGELY case, pre- 


venting an inquiring Opposition from | 


discussing it on the motion for adjourn 
ment. ‘Took early opportunity of calling 
C.-B.’s attention to the manceuvre, and 
sternly inquired what steps he proposed 
to take to restore freedom of debate in 
the House. 

‘I will look up precedents in the 


Ev-NS BEFORE THE FALt. 


Mr. S-m Ev-ns is here shown quoting refer 
ences to backbones being put in the fore-front, 
and thereby confounding the ex-Prime Minister 
'wo minutes later a searching query from Sir 
Edw-rd C-rs-n extinguished him for the evening 


| matter,” 


}champion of 


THe VIRTUE oF 


I 
Surely 


Arth-r B ij-r. ~ My dear H-d 


| in our time ?! 


Acl-nd-Il-d. “* Eh! oh 


explodes with laughter 


said C.-B. in blandest 
sly twinkle in his eve as it re garded the 


well h’m no! 


tones, a 


unrestrained freedom of 
| debate. 

block 
portion 
| of daily procedure under Prince Arruur’s 
| leadership, greeted this quiet sally with 
|uproarious laughter. Now here is Sam 


The House, remem he ring how 
ling motions was an organised 


| Evans, instead of being mute in gratitude 


Furies, indulging in further inconvenient 


reminiscence. hefore Com 
mittee is that Clause 1 be postponed. 
Prince Arruur supports motion in con 


Sr. AUGUSTINE 


(Juestion 


vincing speech. 
so perturbed that in reply he mixes up 
his gleanings of knowledge in the school 
of anatomy. 

“This clause,” he said 





the 
| spinal cord of the Bill, and the Govern 
would 
dealing, lacking in common-sense, if they 
| had not placed it in the forefront 

Whilst Members marvelled how they 
would feel if their spinal cord were, 
even temporarily, moved into the neigh 
bourhood of their chest, enter Sam 


very 


ment be departing from 


we ney 


for recent escape from the talons of the 


, 
BirreLe 


Mewory, 


A SHORT 


er sanctioned such things as ‘ blocking-motions 


no! of course not! That is. you see, well 


Evans with copy of Hansard under hi 
arm. After furtively glancing at Ladies 
Gallery, apprehensive of a 
flag, he turned back to 
debate on first night in Committee on 
Education Bill of 1902. B 
odd coincidence, shewing how meagre 
and he 


projecting 
Report ol 


Unionist 


are the resources of mankind 
consequently, history is apt 
itself, it appeared that on that closel 
rade 


to repeat 


paralleled occasion proposal Was 
to postpone Clause | and was uncom 
promisingly resisted by Prince Arras 
in charge of the Bill. Nor was that all 
He, with slight variation, lacking some 
thing of the picturesqueness of Golder 
mouthed Sr. Avcustiwe’s phrase, use 
the same illustration in support of hi 


argument. 

“(Clause 1,” he 
standing by the box now thumped 
a Liberal Minister, “i 
back bone must 
to the front.” 

This sort of thing embarrassing 
who still preserves of the 
ingenuousness of youth 
All very well for like 


said four years ag 


Education the 


of the Bill and con 


one ROTC 


comy arative 
old 


an 


stager 
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ghost of a speech made in former years, 
destructive of the position assumed in 
the circumstances of the current hour. 
He at least has the satisfaction of recog- 
nizing the fact that nothing could be 
better said in the way of controverting 
his later attitude on a particular question. 
During debates on Fiseal Question in 
last Parliament I have heard the Memper 
ror Sark complaining of waste of time 
and lack of force in speeches assailing 
Dow José’s new departure. 

“Tt would be much more effective,” 
he said, “if for all reply one read aloud 
a speech made by Don José on the topic 
during his campaign of 1885, say the 
one delivered at the Cobden Club Dinner 
on June 13 in that year. The cleverest 
among you can’t beat that for its rapier 
thrusts, its sledge-hammer demolition of 
Protection heresies.” 

Different with Prosce Arraur. Expe- 
rience still new to him. Worst of all 
to find that he preceded Sr. Augustine 
in the fantastic desire to have the back- 
bone in the front. 

Business done.—In 
Education Bill. 

Tuesday night.There is nothing 
obtrusively angelic about Don Jost. 
Nevertheless, he has a way of occasionally 
stepping down to the marge of placid 
pools and ruffling them with sudden 
storm. Thus it happened to-day. 

Committee settled down with prospect 
of seven hours’ hard, dull labour on 
Education Bill. 
Dow José, intervening, opened speech in 
studiously quiet manner. Presently 
divagated to administer lecture on deport- 
ment addressed by old Parliamentary 
Hand to new Members. This not received 


Committee on 





Benches half empty. | 





JeTseY Peic anp Sarney Gamp “HAVE worps.” 


Dow José to be suddenly confronted by | with that docility that would have been 


proper mate of the benevolence of the 
mentor’s intention. 

“You can’t bully us,” growled a new 
Member. 

“No,” said Don José with ominously 
serene smile, “‘nor, on the other hand, 
can you bully me.” 


“Do you know who you are talking 
to, Ma’am?” Mrs. Prig asked towards 
lend of memorable scene that closed a 
| long-cherished acquaintance. 

| ‘Aperiently,” said Mrs. Gamp, sur- 
| vevying her with scorn from head to foot, 
|‘ to Betsey Prig. Aperiently so. I know 
jae No one better. Go along with 
| you. 

| Dow Jost did not quote from this 
iclassic. -He chose his own language, 
introducing with admirable effect a rare 
verb. “I am,” he said, “ not going to 
be lessoned by the right hon. gentleman, 
whose interference I regard as entirely 
impertinent.” As he slowly spoke in 
bitter tone, he unconsciously regarded 
C.-B. with the look that added eloquence 
to Mrs. Gamp's valedictory remark. 

| Opposition Benches crowded now. 
From them boomed roar of ** Withdraw, 
|withdraw!” For full minute the 
|storm of cries rose and fell, Don José 
making use of the interval to study his 
notes. Mr. Myer, his voice shaking with 
lemotion, appealed to CHainman or Ways 
/aND Means to say whether it was within 
the range of Parliamentary language to 
accuse the Prime Munister of being 
impertinent. The ripe scholar in the 
Chair, knowing that the word challenged 
originally had, and retains, a meaning 
that does not attach to its more common 
usage, declined to rule it out of order. 
After this nothing remained but for Dox 


Proceeding with argument, alluded to| José to continue his speech without 


Macwamara, who, he said, 
case on sub-section 2 of Clause 10. 
NAMARA interrupted with correction. 
Insisted that he had put in the fore- 
front of his case what Prixce Arruur 


and Sr. Aucustwwe would call its back- | 


bone, namely, sub-section 6 of Clause 9. 

“Oh, yes,” said Don Jost, “the hon. 
gentleman now brings to his assistance 
sub-section 6 of Clause 9.” 

MAcNAMARA repeating that he had 
alluded to the section in the speech Dow 
José was dealing with, was met by 
emphasised repetition that he 
cited it.” 

All this Greek to stranger in the 
Gallery. Might have been left in 
obscurity of that language but for C.-B.’s 
interposition. 

“ Does the right hon. gentleman mean 
to imply,” he sternly asked across the 
Table, “that my hon. friend is stating 
what is not true?” 

Oh, very well. Don José is a man of 
peace; nothing he dislikes more than 
even approach to ashindy. But if 
C.-B., of all men in the world, wanted 
to fight, let him come on. 

Off went his coat in a _ twinkling. 
Danced round C.-B. with ‘fearsome 
energy. C.-B., his back also up, insisted 


“now 


‘that Dow José should so modify his 


language as to make it clear he did 
not impute unveracity to MAcnamara, 





rested his 


Mac- | 


further interruption. 

Later in sitting Tim Heaty, envious 
of mere Saxon having a monopoly of a 
row, tilted at Jonn DiutoNx, who, he 
said, had been making a sidelong attack 
upon him. “Let me assure the hon. 
| Member,” he remarked, studiously re- 
| fraining from glancing at his compatriot 
seated by his side, “that I do not pay 
the smallest attention: to anything he 
|may say either in the House or out of 


| it.” 


| 





That pretty promising in its way. 
But in this field, as in others when he 
takes them, Don José is unrivalled. 

Business done.—Debating Clause | of 
Education Bill. 





Our Recompense. 
[At the banquet to Lord Mityer, on Empire 
Day, ladies were allowed in the gallery. } 
‘Tis false to say they mock our need, 
And our ambitions baulk. 
They let us watch them while they feed, 
And listen while they talk. 


Commercial Candour. 
From a card in the window of an 
“artist in footwear: ” 
WE HOPE TO CATCH 
YOUR EYE WITH 
OUR NEW BOooT. 
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PUNCH’S PATENT PICADOR ALLEVIATOR. 


IN CONSIDERATION OF THE RECENT REMARKS IX PARLIAMENT, RELATIVE TO THE BULI-FIGHT TO BE HELD DURING THE COMING Wropinc 


CSLEBRATIONS IN SPAIN, Mr. Pun H, EVER ACTIVE IN THE CAUSE OF HUMANITY, BEGS TO SUGGEST TO THOSE IN AUTHORITY 
APPLICATION OF WHICH HE CONSIDERS WOULD GREATLY ADD TO 


PRACTICAL 
CONCERNED, INCLUDING THE BULL, 


THE ENTERTAINMENT! 


OF THE 


THE ABOVE DESIGN, 
SPECTATORS, AND THE COMPORT OF ALI 








THE STRENUOUS LIFE. 
(“The Oxford or Cambridge man whose | 
‘Blue’ is almost within reach has now to think 
twice before he fritters away on books the time | 
that, wisely used, might open out to him a 
useful and honourable career.’’—Daily Paper. | 
Tue Oxford bells are chiming ten, 
And at their silver call 
In cap and gown a stream of men, 
With note-book and with fountain-pen, | 
Are making for the hall. 
Across the garden quad they pass, 
Thrice happy mortals, into class, 
I watch with wistful eye until 
They vanish and the quad is still. 


Fain would I follow, for within 
My secret soul there lurks 
A passion—call it not a sin— 





For Prato and his kith and kin, 
And AristoTie’s works ; 

I revel too—ah, tell it not 

In Gath nor any heathen spot— 

In Latin prose, and, even worse, 

I crave to write iambic verse. 


But, would I join the scholars, “Stay !” 
Says Prudence. ‘‘ Turn again! 
Fool, put your Teubner texts away, 
And do not waste the golden day 
In follies that are vain ! 
Look not with envious eyes on these, 
Nor seek their life of lettered ease ! 


They all will be life’s failures 
May even yet become a Blue. 


you 


“ And if, my son, you once achieve 
This greatness, there you are! 
All, so to speak, is up your sleeve, 
And you are made before you leave 

The willows of the Cher. 


4 an . > « > \ . >| ree 9 e ° 
The Bench, the Bar, the Church, the | They ‘ve forbidden the band ina restorong 


Press— 
In each you may command success, 
While Fate will mark you out t 
rule 
The youthful Upper Ten at school.” 


I hear her voice, and hearing know 
It is the voice of Truth. 
The tempting texts away I throw, 
And off with cricket-bag I go 
To join the strenuous youth. 
With them, until the sun has set, 
I practise grimly at the net, 
And stop my ears when Fancy sings 
Of sweet, unprofitable things. 


And abstinence from study may 
Nay, must bring its reward. 

When double-firsts are growing grey 

In writing snippets day by day 
Snippets they once abhorred— 

I at a pound a line shall tell 

How Fry before my bowling fell, 


How Haywarp slogged us Oxford men — | 


The bat is mightier than the pen! 


A BAR’S REST. 


[A Paris restaurant advertises “ dinners with- 
out music.” The cuisine is refined, the wines 
excellent, but it bases its claim to popularity 
on the absence of music. } 


Ono! let us fly to the Continong, 


For we've heard a report from Paree 
To kick up its charivari ! 


We suffered a deal when dining out, 
In fact, we may say we grew sick 
When forced our very small talk to shout 
By makers of prandial music. 


We had to converse at last by signs, 
With dumbshow for “ Pass 
mustard !” 
We mixed our ideas, we mixed our wines, 
By the orchestra’s fury flustered ! 


the 


The feast of reason and flow of soul 
Are vanished with Breitmann’s“ barty,”’ 
When the fiddles and horns no more 
control 
Their fortissimos extra hearty. 


So those that can open an easeful inn 
Of our custom shall be the winners ; 


And where there’s a truce at length to 


din, 
We'll banquet without the din-ners ! 
Z1G-Z,6. 
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DIARIES OF OPERATIC HEROES. 


I].—Huwpina. 
V/ Way Have 


tremely trying day. 


really had an ex- 

In the first place, 
I went round my preserves in the after- 
noon and found that the drought had 
killed off nearly all the young dragons, 
and that the hunting prospects for next 
month are very bad. Especially annoy- 


ing, as I had already arranged house 
party and was hoping to get Woran 


week-end. He’s a 
with his interminable 
‘sn’'t let a fellow get a word 
in edgeways; but one ought to keep on 
the right of him, I suppose. 

This was trying enough, but there was 
worse to come, for when I got home again 


down for a long 
fearful old bore 
yarns and doe 


| found a stranger sit 

ting in my favourite] 
chair and SIeGiE look- | 
ing after him. Queer | 
customer | thoug shit 
him; no luggage with 
him—not even a tooth 

brush — and looked as if 


he had been running. | 
I didn’t like it at all, 
but, of course 
far from an inn, [| 
couldn't well turn him 


out, so offered him some 


ing 
he ing sO 


supper and a_ shake 
down. 
Siecieé is really most 


annoying. I’ve always 
told her that she must | 
keep something in the 
house in case anyone 
should turn up, and 
vet to-night there was 
nothing but a little cold 
bear left over from ves- 


terday. Stranger was 
very nice about it, | 
must say, and didn't 





make anv remarks, but — 
I watched him carefully, and saw that 
he didn’t touch a mouthful. So upset 
about it that I couldn't eat myself. 
party not one of Strere’s sue 
Shall have to speak seriously 
about it to-morrow. 

Though he didn’t use his mouth for 
eating, he certainly used it for talking, 
and old Woran himself could not have 
got rid of more arrant nonsense in half 
an hour than he did. He is one of those 
irritating conversationalists who never 
will come to the point, and when I 
asked him what he called himself he 
kept telling me what he didn’t call 
himself, as if that helped matters at all. 
I gathered, however, from a look in his 
eye, which is just like Stecie’s when she 
gets her back up, and from some remarks 
he let fall, that he must be one of her 


Supper 


CeSSeCS., 


relations, possibly that long-lost brother 


whom she is always ramming down my 


\a hundred times 


 XMigaisen 
__, 


wind 





throat. Bad lot, those Worsunas, and if 
I’ve told Stecte once that I won't have 
anything to do with them I’ve told her 
I gave her distinctly 
to understand that when I married her 
I wasn’t marrying her family, and I'll 
show her I’m a man of my word. I 
suppose his creditors are after him 
again, and that that’s why he seemed in 
such a hurry. If he thinks he ean 
sponge on me merely because I’m his 
brother-in-law, he’s mistaken. 

The fellow got so on my nerves with 
his rigmarole that I ended up by being 
rather touchy, and told him that he could 
sleep where he was and we'd have it 
out in the morning. If I remember 
jaright, he said that he had left his 
| sword at the cutler’s to have it done up 


F biAw. 





THE MILESTONE OF THE FUTURE. 


-, aah I’m not heck of = deelilet, 
I ought with my spear to be a match 
for a pair of bare fists any day. But 
what about that old sword in the tree 
trunk ? I noticed the other day that 
the cement was getting a bit loose. | 
ought to have had it put right. I was 
a fool not to take it down long ago, but 
it is the only ornament in the house, and 
Steaie has such a lot of pretty fancies 
about it that, though I’ve no patience 
with such things myself, I let it stay. 


Stecre has just given me my night-! 


cap. Somehow it doesn’t taste quite 
the same as usual, but I suppose it’s 
all right. It’s certainly very good, but 
rather more heady than the old brew. 
I'll have another peg; perhaps it will 
buck me up for that duel to-morrow. 
It’s really a bit too powerful, and makes 
me feel quite drowsy. I think I'll take 
off my helmet and turn in. 


Tuesday.—Stecte’s bolted with the 
lodger'!! Such a thing has never 
hap pened before in our family, and I 
shall be the laughing stock of all my 
friends. It came out like this. | 
overslept myself this morning, and woke 
up late with a splitting head. Of 
[ sang out to Siecie to bring me 
something wet and cooling. No answer. 
[ yelled louder. Same result. Though 
feeling fearfully cheap, I managed ‘to 
tumble out of bed and crawl to the 
door of the parlour. No fire lit —no 
breakfast laid no stranger—no Srecir 

no nothing. At first 1 thought that 
she must be showing him round the 
stables or the preserves, just to keep 
him amused till I was down, so I 
questioned my game-keeper, but he 

‘ — hadn’t seen anything of 
them. Then I went 
into the woods and blew 
my horn for all I was 
worth. No answer. 
After an hour of this 
|sort of thing I came to 
the conclusion that they 
must have done a bunk, 
as AtpericH vulgarly 
puts it, so I suppose 
that there is nothing 
for me to do but to 
follow them. 


course, 


It’s a beastly nuis- 
jance, because I had 


‘lot of other things to 
ido, and bésides, truth 
to tell, I don’t feel quite 
so upset about Siecte 
ias I ought. She was a 
nice little thing, of 
| course, but rather too 
\full of fancies for a 
household like mine, 
and I’ve often felt that 
our marriage has not 
|been a real success. 
Moreover, I’m sorry to 
see that the stranger has got hold of 
that sword, and I look forward to our 
next merry meeting with rather mixed 
feelings. However, I suppose the con- 
ventions must be satisfied, so I’ll just 
get a snack of something cold, and so to 
battle. 

This is Ge last entrée in poor Huy- 
pING’s diary. 














A Little Learning. 
‘Tne anti-luncheon crowd to-morrow 
may see some memorable cricket.” 


Bath Herald. 
Filial piety in the very young. 
* Tue wife of J. N. H.—of a loving little 
daughter.” — South harem Fug. 


Tue New Tenernone Pray. —Brigadier 
12468 Gerrard. 
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THE SONGFISH. 
On! have you heard the Sangfish. 
In mellow, moonlit hours? 
He's really quite the wrong fislx 
To chaff about his pow’ rs. 
He calls the moon “ Astarte,” 
And begs to intimate 
That she's the only party 
He doesn’t scorn and hate. 


And thus laments the Songfish, 
Rocked in a sapphire sea : 
“Would I were such a long fish 
That I might reach to thee, 

With music for our mansion 
In a world of rhythmie time, 
The waves in perfect scansion, 
The ripples all in rhyme.” 


Oli! have you seen the Songfish 
In iridescent state ? 

In scent and hue a strong fish 
He pleases not the great. 

He shocks the Peer and Bishop, 
But, gaily, in the slums 

His patrons as they dish-up, 
Exclaim, ‘‘O how he hums!” 


Oh! would you catch the Songfish:, 
Deep artifice employ ; 

Never without a gong fish, 
It acts as a decoy. 

Down where the dogwatch dangles 
Your beating will be heard, 

As through those dusky tangles 
He warbles like a bird. 


Oh! reverence the Songfish, 
Consult his lightest whim, 

From Harrow to Hong-Kong fish 
For nothing else but him. 

And if, through moral blindness, 
He use an evil word, 

(He ‘Il well repay the kindness) 
Pretend you have not heard. 





“TICKETS, PLEASE!” 

Ix this age of feverish competition 
Mr. Puneh feels that he cannot afford 
to lag behind. He has devised an en- 
tirely new scheme which may be summed 
up in the four words 


” 


“Keer your Trai Tickers ! 
Hitherto people have been in the habit 
{ thoughtlessly giving up their train 
tickets to men who collected them at 
the barriers, thinking that they were of 
ittle value. To-day it is different. 

Tuere 1s Money IN THEM 
ind Time as well). In future, to every 
one who refuses to give up his railway 
ticket, Mr. Punch can promise in nearly 
every case not less than 

Forry Sattumcs or One Monrn. 
'hink of it! Two ponnds, or four 
weeks free from all care or anxiety, 
clothed, lodged and fed,—that is what 


. 








Magistrate. “Tue EVIDEN 
Mrs. O'Hooligan. “ Faitu, THEN, 
Hoxocr. TuHey snows I ‘it ‘im! 


sHows 


THE 


} THREW 
LOOKS 


A\: 
\\ \\ 

\ 

SS SSS 


\ 
= 
\ 


“PRIMA FACIE.” 


THAT Yor 


A STONE AT THIS MAN.” 


©’ THE BASTE SHOWS BETTER ‘N THAT, YER 








the short sentence above means, 
is no getting away from it! 
numbers of the tickets, or where 
train was going to, or 
Even if you are found to be travelling 
without a ticket at all are still 
eligible, and stand as good a chance of 
the “free month”’ as anybody else! 

Do not be misled by the polite re 
quests of 


coming from, 


you 


So-cattep “ Ticket-CoLiectors ” 
(everyone is that nowadays), but insist 
on keeping your ticket if you 
have to use force. Thousands of City 
men travelling on the Underground 


even 





there 


We do not ask you to remember the 
the 


every day give up the little bits of| 


| pasteboard (for that is practically what 
(they are) at their journey’s end as a 


matter of course. By breaking them 
selves of this habit they are certain to 
reap one or other of the advantages of 
our scheme. Think what it means to 
the Tired Typist or the Careworn Clerk ! 
Forty Sam.towcs or a Mowrn! 


The month will be spent at 
Quintin’s Park—which is admirably 
suited to its purpose, or at some other 
| place appointed by the Judges. 

To be perfectly certain of pulling off 
one or other of the prizes, give your 
real name and address when asked, and 
at all costs 

Keer your Tra Ticker! 


St. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
3y Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Ring in the New (Hutentsox) is classed as a novel. It 
possesses some of the formule of that literary effort. There 
are, among other persons moving through the scene, a man 
and «a woman who love each other, and in the end, after chilly 
avowal and pleased acceptance, they agree upon marriage. 
But George Leonard is a shadowy individuality, and Prue, 
the object of his acid devotion, is least attractive in her 
domestic relations with him. Wherein the book is of su-| 
preme value is its sympathetic study of the life of the honest | 
hard-working poor of the East End of London. Mr. Wurre- | 
inc knows them and their surroundings intimately, and | 
writes of them with tender touch. The “new” he rings in| 
is the reign of Socialism, whose advent he discerns with the | 
creation of the Labour Party in the new Parliament. The chap- 
ters are a succession of vivid scenes in the life of the London | 
veiled from the eyes of denizens of the West End by the space 
that separates them from the neighbourhood of Shoreditch. | 
More interesting than hero or heroine is the charwoman, who | 
touches the outskirts of both their daily lives. Sarah,as im a| 
moment of inspiration Mr. Wuriretxc names her, takes turns 
of work in various more or less mean households, out of her 
earnings creates for herself“ a’appy ‘ome ”’ where she receives 
visitors with almost luxurious hospitality, habitually seorns 
men, and finally suecumbs to the attractions of one who, 
unknown to her, is already encumbered with wife and child. 
\nother grim tragedy of life in the East Find is the career of 
‘The Bloke,’ which the newspaper reader will recognise as a 
close paraphrase of a criminal record of recent date. These 
incidents are fragmentary. Beneath them steadily runs the 
purpose of showing what the Submerged Tenth think, and 
how they live. 





Dear Mr. Swarrn,—After the flattering diagnosis which | 
made of your genius when it produced Broke of Covendon I 
confess that this new book of yours that Messrs. ConsTaBLe 
have just published has, for the moment, shaken my beautiful 
faith in you. In Henry Northcote I understand that you 
designed to give us a study in Individualism, and you were, 
of course, at liberty to assist yourself to that end by making 
your hero amadman, But would not his perversity have been 
thrown into happier relief if you had allowed a few of the 
other characters to.be human? I can scarcely find more 
than one (not your solicitor certainly, nor your foreman of 
the jury, nor your young barristers in court) that belongs to 
any recognisable type. And oh! the mterminable dialogue, 
which overflows into a cab-drive all the way from Charing 
Norbiton, and then is not satiated. And when 
something actually does happen that gives one a thrill—I 
am thinking of the death in the garret—it results from an 
action which is a defiance of human experience. The kind of 
woman that you describe may be of the very gutter, but she 
will at least retain enough honour—-if only professional 
honour—-not to give her man away as this woman does. 

| dare say that some critics will call your book “ strong.” 
But there is a strength of raw spirits, violent and tyrannous ; 
and | prefer the mellow kind. Do please give us another 
Broke family and no more Henry Northeotes. By the way, 
why Northeote, of all names? What link is here with the 
memory of the blameless Sir Srarrorp ? 

I am, dear Mr. Swarrn 
or was once, and hope to be again very soon), 
Your Huwsie Apwirer. 


Cross to 


Mr. F. M. Heerrer is the latest recruit to the literary 
pluralists, for a new book from his pen seems to be appear- 





ing almost weekly. I had only just settled down after 


delivering my verdict on The Fifth Queen when, behold, 
The Heart of the Country (Atston Rivers) emerges from 
nothingness with red covers and closely packed type. If 
all Mr. Hurerrer’s books are as suggestive and intelligent as 
this, I shall not mind how rapid he is in their production. 
He has studied the countryman with diligence and under- 
standing, and maps out the case for the rural districts with 
much eloquence. But he cannot deceive me into believing 
him to be « countryman himself. I detect ink in his veins. 
The Heart may be of the Country; but the Head is of 
London. 


To own a Wisley or a Kew 

May be teo much for me or you; 

But everyone can dig and hoe 

And rake and weed and prune and sow 
(Especially on Saturday) 

A little plot, an acre say. 

Now every small jardiniére 

Should straight to Mr. Curtis fare 
For his Small Garden Beautiful, 

A volume indispensable 

At Smirn anp Exper’s, seven-and-six), 
To set more peas a-climbing sticks, 
To fill more beds with mignonette, 
‘To make sweet England sweeter yet. 

There can be few things that are not now known about 
cricketers, amateur and professional; and the publication of 
The Cricketer’ s Autograph sirthday Book (Wauter Scott & Co.), 
compiled industriously and piously by T. Broappent Trows- 
DALE, seems to put the coping-stone on the edifice of public 
interest in these brawny fellows. Unless, of course, some 
one brings out a Cricketer’s Confession Album, in which 
TUNNICLIFFE can record his favourite French author, Haywarp 
his favourite flower, Hirst the picture which has influenced 
him most deeply, and Sammy Woops his favourite hymn. 
This probably will follow. Meanwhile the pages of Mr. 
Trowspae’s volume enable one to learn that the flanneled 
philosophers (as Mr. Kiptinc never called them) whose birth- 
days we are to keep to-day, May 30, are Biyrne of Kent, 
Moip of Lancashire, Settars of Yorkshire, and Keuty of 
Australia. Well, may they all receive presents —from some 
one ! 








THE MENACE OF THE GULF STREAM. 

Dear Sir,—I am no alarmist, but it has become a matter 
of vital importance that steps should be taken to draw the 
attention of the Government to the danger that menaces these 
shores from the deviation of the current of the Gulf Stream. 
According to a rough calculation I have made, the people 
of this country may expect to be frozen alive on or about the 
27th of February, 1913, and in the name of our homes and 
dear ones, of whatever shade of political opinion, I demand 
that a Royal Commission be convened to inquire into the 
matter. 

Pending such inquiry I would respectfully suggest that the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies be immediately despatched 
to the scene of the disturbance — endowed with plenary powers 
as Governor of the Gulf Stream—and instructed to deal with 
the difficulty with all the trenchancy at his command ; the 
nation, meanwhile, being prepared to support the cost of his 
absence for an indefinite period. 

May I add, withdéut incurring the stigma of partisanship. 
that it is only another example of the slovenly methods of the 
present Government that matters have reached this crisis. 
At least I have no hesitation in asserting the trouble would 
never have arisen with a Conservative Government in power. 

Yours truly, Curowic CATARRD. 
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LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES, 
Or, Who was Who ? 
Witiium Harvey (1578—1657). 


Ir is astonishing what luck some 
pec yple have. 

Cotumsus discovered America by 
merely sailing for some time in the| 
right direction. America takes up sume 
room, and could hardly be avoided by | 
anybody going that way. But nobody | 
happened to have been before, so 
CoLumBus gets the glory. 





land publicly demonstrate his theory 


chance. And it wouldn't now. It would | 
have to be called On its Rounds; or 
When it was Red, if it was to sell on the 
bookstalls. No bishop could be expected 
to preach about a book called E'xercitatio 
Anatomica, and the rest of it. 

But Wiuuiam Harvey's luck held, 
spite of this mistake. The next we hear 
jof him is as physician to CHARLES THE 
| First, and so intoxicated by his success 
‘that nothing would do for him but to 
|be sent on an embassy to Nuremberg 
‘accompanied by the Earl of ARruNvet, 





| with of the circulation of the blood ; 


attendance on him at the Battle of 
Edgehill. Cuartes tHe First was too 
polite to say he had had all he could do 
and 
he lost the battle. 

Wituiam Harvey accompanied the 
Kine to Oxford, still prosing on about 
the circulation of the blood. This was 
a little too much. Cuartes tur First 
got rid of him in the most graceful way. 
He had him elected Warden of Merton, 
and took good care not to accept invi- 
tations to dine at the high table of that 
college as long as he remained in Oxford. 
, The Fellows of Merton put 





Sir Isaac Newton lay under 
a tree for a doze, and an apple | 
fell on his head. What he| 
said has not been recorded, | 
though it may be imagined. 
What he did was to give out | 
that he had discovered the | 
Law of Gravitation. The| 
name caught on, and Sir Isaac 
Newron got into Parliament | 
on the strength of it, was made | 
Master of the Mint, knighted, 
and finally buried in West-| 
minster Abbey. Pretty good | 
that, for one small apple. 
The third instance is that | 
Wittiam Harvey, the dis-| 
coverer of the circulation of | 
the blood, and the subject of | 
our biography. | 
Wrouam Harvey was born | 
at Folkestone, the seaside 
resort, in 1578, and educated 
at Canterbury and Cambridge. 
His favourite recreation is not | 
mentioned in the works of | 
reference, but was very likely | 
rounders, and this may have 
given him the hint of which 
he afterwards made such good 
He took his degree at 
the early age of nineteen, for 
he was a bright lad. At the 
of twenty-four he had 
taken two M.D.’s, and settled | 
as a physician in London, 
probably in Harley Street. 
Some people would call this | 
enterprise, others impudence. | Kiggles. 
He went on pocketing fees for —— 
the next twenty years, and then his 
chance came. People’s blood had been 
circulating ever since the time of Apam, 
but it first occurred to Wittiam Harvey 
to make a fuss about it. And the fuss 
told. 
He nearly spoilt his chances by the 
title he gave to the book in which he 
announced his discovery. What was 
wanted was a short, snappy title that 
would arouse interest and curiosity. 
WittiaM Harvey was far too clever for 
that. He called his book LEzercitatio 
Anatomica de motu Cordis et Sanguinis. 
One would have said that a book with 
that on its cover wouldn’t have a dog’s 


use, 


age 


Lady of the House (instructing new Page). 
A PARTY BEFORE, 
“ Honty 


That was Wiuiam Harvey's luck. | 


THE RECEPTION. 


“Have You 


BEFORE 


RicGies ?” 
as A Guest, Mum 


” 


Tt was his artful- | 
theory. He knew 
that the blood | 

not a theory. 


before the EMPEROR. 
ness to call it his 
very well by this time 
circulated. It was a fact, 
The Earl of Arunpe. knew it, He, 
had heard quite enough about it on sa 
way over. How Wituiam Harvey demon- 
strated his theory not recorded. | 
Perhaps he pricked his finger. Perhaps | 
he pricked the Earl of Arunver ’s. It | 
is not probable that he pricked the| 
Emperor's. 
Having once induced people to listen 
to him when he mounted his hobby, 
Wittiam Harvey stuck to them. He 
stuck to CHaRLes THE First, and was in 


too. 


is 


EVE 


jup with Wittiam Harvey for 
| four years, and then Cromweni 
turned them all out. They 
i\didn't like going, but they 
| felt there were compensations. 
Most of them had become 
|vegetarians in self-defence, 
land could now return to 
‘meat diet. 

Witwiam Harvey went back 
to London, and “ during the 
remainder of his life was 
usually the guest of one or 
‘other of his brothers.” They 
were always a united family, 
the Harveys, and Wiitiam's 
|brothers said that if all the 
other houses in London were 
closed to him theirs should 
remain open. Blood was 
thicker than water. “ Yes,”’ 
said Wiuiam, “and it circu 
lates. I don’t know whether 
I ever told you two fellows 
that when 1 went over to 
Nuremberg with my old 
friend ARUNDEL And so 
on. They stood that for eleven 
vears. 

In 1651 Wim Harvey 
tried to repeat his early success 
with a book called Hvercita 
tiones de Generatione Anima 
lium. But it was a frost. 
Nobody was going to Jet him 
start off again if they knew it 
The book was reviewed in 
the medical papers, but had 
——— 'no sale at the libraries. 

Six years later he died, and was buried 


a 


R BEEN AT 


‘at Hempstead, near Saffron Walden 


And that was the end of Wittiam Harvey 





Episcopal Repairs. 

Mr. Punch has much pleasure in put 
|ting the two following extracts where 
they can see each other : 

“The Bishop of Maycuester yesterday dedi 


cated St. Leonard's Church, after undergoing re 
storation at the cost of £10,000."-—-Daily Mail 


Reliable Man wanted for alterations and 
repairs.""—Camberley News. 
Why not the Bishop, after the above 
costly experience in his own person ? 
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A CHECK AT THE WAR-GAME. 

[The Reichstag at Berlin has rejected, practically in their entirety, 
the supplementary estimates for South-west Africa. Violent. protests 
were provoked by a tactless speech delivered by Colonel von Demise, 
who is about to assume the chief command at the front. It is under- 
stood that the Exreror was informed by telegraph of what had taken 
place.—The Times.) 

Awone the changes wrought in taste and feeling 
By Time that modifies our social views, 
I gladly mark our happier mode of dealing 
With persons who convey unpleasant news ; 
Already out of breath, 
It was the rule to have them put to death. 


To-day, though evil tidings fly yet faster 
Through electricity’s most artful aid, 
The youthful messengers of grave disaster 
Prove by their bearing they are unafraid ; 
They go, as they arrive, 
Without reward or thanks—but still alive. 


Yet would I not have lightly undertaken 
‘That bearer’s task who stood, abashed and mute, 
Fronting his Kaiser, all his marrow shaken 
In perilous reach of yon Imperial boot, 
And heard his War-Lord snort 
Over the Reichstag’s very rude report ;— 


A horrid tale of how his Emissary 
(First in Command against the naughty blacks) 
Spoke in his Monarch’s name, and made an airy 
Request for fighting bullion, sacks and sacks ; 
And how the rabble rout 
Told him that he would have to go without. 


A blow, I fear, to shatter that machinery 
Which moves responsive to the Master’s hand, 
Since armies cannot mess on tropic scenery, 
Nor a superb World-Empire well expand 
If reft of beef and rum 
Wherewith to fortify its mailéd tum. 


Yet, Witam, I detect a happy omen 
(Explained below) in this obnoxious gale ; 
Thanks to the void inside your troops’ abdomen 

The British Lion may relax his tail, 
And stop his muffled growls, 
And treat more cousinly the King of Fowls. 


For I have often noticed, when a rival, 
Heavy with beans, incurs a nasty fall, 
One lifts an urgent prayer for his revival, 
Saying “A dear, good fellow after all!” 
Just so your present check 
Tempts us to weep a little round your neck. 


As fellow-sufferers, too, this bitter pillule 
Should make our new entente more cordial-kind ; 
For, though at first it looks unlikely, still you ll 
Gather my meaning when I say I find 
Small difference in our lots— 
Pro-Zulus here, and there pro-Hottentots ! 0. 8. 








Painting the Lily. 
“We have now a charming assortment of the latest cos- 
tumes, blouses, millinery, etc., all straight from Paris, with a 
touch of Australian smartness added.” —Melbourne Argus. 





“Tlappo has always been the courtesy style of the hair of 
the Earldom of Aberdeen.”—Dublin Evening Mail, 
With some people it is Tatcho. 





WOMAN’S WAYS. 


[“ And she [the woman] is always on the war-path, looking out for 
insults.... She sulks for a week, and you suffer agonies of apprehen- 
sion.... You lie awake at night worrying about ieee m you 
will find that one day, in your haste, you bad forgotten to say good 
morning to her.” —Madame Sarah Grand.} 


Miprep and I have been married no longer than six 
months. 

I find I do not know her properly yet. 

I only found this out recently. 

I was reading The Daily Chronicle, and skimming the 
articles came across that of Madame Granp. I read it through, 
and confess that I permitted a slight chuckle to escape. 
Mitprep asked what was causing me amusement, and I read 
to her the abstract which I have quoted above. 

When I had finished reading I waited for her smile of 
approbation. Instead whereof I saw that she was frowning. 

“Do you see anything funny in it?” she remarked. 

“ Well,” said I, “it’s certainly not without its humour.” 

“T think it ’s absurd,” she said. “I’m surprised that you 
see anything to smile at in it. I suppose you believe that 
it’s true?” This with an air of challenge. 

“Tt may be true of some women,” I remarked, diplomati- 
cally, “ but it certainly is not of one that I know.” 

“That's right,” she said, coldly; “try and shirk the 
consequences of your own convictions.” 

“T didn’t say they were my convictions,” I pointed out. 

“Then why did you laugh at the article?” she inquired. 

“One can appreciate a thing and still not agree with it,” I 
suggested. 

“Nonsense!” she said. “If you didn’t think it was true 
you wouldn’t have read it to me.” 

“T read it because you asked me to do so.” 

“T asked you to read it because you laughed, and you 
laughed because you thought it was true. Am IJ like that? 
Do I look for insults in whatever you say ?” 

“Well, even if you do look for them, I hope you never find 
them,” I said, somewhat foolishly. 

“Oh,” she cried, angrily, “ then they are there?” 

“What are where?” I inquired carelessly. 

“You know what you said. You implied that you hoped 
[ never recognised the insults that you hurled at me.” 

“T did nothing of the sort,” I protested. ‘“ What I said 
was 

“T know perfectly well what you said,” she retorted, “and 
[ also know what you meant.” 

“T’m sorry J don’t,” I said, a trifle annoyed. 

“No, of course you wouldn’t, now that you understand 
that I see through you.” 

“That's rather absurd,” I said. “I can’t quite gather 
what it is you object to, but 1’m sure you are entirely under 
a misapprehension.” 

“T consider it a deliberate insult,” she said, in an injured 
tone. 

“ Rubbish ! ” I replied. 

“Tt may be rubbish to you, but I—I—know now what 
your true feelings are.” She was on the point of tears. 

“T've known for some time,” I said, banteringly. 

“T wish I’d found out before I ever married you,” she 
said. 

“ Well, I told you often enough, didn’t I, darling?” I said. 

“Don’t be a hypocrite!” she remarked. “ You know very 
well that “ 

“That I love you!” I interjected. 

“ Love me!” she repeated scornfully ; “and yet you go out 
of your way to insult me? 1I—I—only wish—I’d found you 
out before !” 

It was then that I got quite annoyed. 

“ What rot!” I said. 
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Bernd erhidge ee ee, fS 
THE BOGEY OF FREEDOM. 


C.-B. (throwing o door of Compound). “MY POOR DOWN-TRODDEN BROTHER, YOU ARE NO LONGER A SLAVE— 
YOU ARE FREE TO GO HOME!” 

Tue Dowy-troppen Brotuer. “OH PLEASE, SIR, ANYTHING BUT THAT! I WILL BE GOOD, IF YOU WILL ONLY 
LET ME STOP!” 
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PRECEDENCE AT BATTERSEA. 


“Gann! Tre TREASURER GORS IN BEFORE THE BLOOMIN’ SeckerTary!” 





= 





“Don’t pretend,” she sneered. “I can quite see through} “Don’t talk slang,” I said, ‘ Use common-sense if you 


your miserable designs now.” |want to say anything. It’s much better.” 
I didn’t answer her. I was too exasperated. | “Icould have told you that,” she replied calmly, “ only I 
“ Yes,” she went on angrily, “ add contemptuous silence to| wanted to keep to subjects with which I thought you were 
your other insults.” acquainted.” 


I muttered something under my breath, which she must) ‘That was a nasty one, | admit, but I tried to put the best 
have heard. “There is no need to swear as well,” she said, | face I possibly could on it. “ Don’t put yourself out on my 
“T’ll do as I please,” I retorted. account,” I implored with mock politeness. “It's rather a 
“ Of course I knew you wouldn’t do as J pleased,” she said, | pity to waste so much brilliance on me, isn’t it?” 
“T only said it to test you, and now—I--find— you absolutely | “Tt doesn’t matter who | wasted it on now, since I've 
don't care.” ‘already wasted myself.” 
She took out her handkerchief and began to sob. | “IJ was a fool ever to have married at all,” I said, 
I refused to capitulate to tears, but it was trying in the angrily, striding up and down the room. 
extreme. At last I lost patience. “ Would you mind going; “ Marriage made no difference in that respect,” she said. 
into the conservatory to cry?” I said. “It’d do the plants)‘ Only even if you were a fool I have to pay the price of 


good.” | your folly.” 
The words dammed her tears. Immediately she grew) “Oh!” I sneered, “then if you want to pay in full, you'll 
calm. find yourself in the Bankruptcy Court.” 
“Ts that meant to be clever?” she said, “because I’m! ‘Go on,” she shouted; “pile up the insults as much as 
sorry I fail to see the humour of it.” you can!” 
“My remark,” I replied coldly, “was intended to remind) I could stand no more of it, and as she once more burst 
you that tears are wasted on me.” into tears, I strode from the room and slammed the door. 
“T quite believe it,” she said ; “I’ve heard that a woman’s . . . . I wonder if Madame Granp ever knew my wife. 
tears would melt a heart of stone, but———” | I wonder, too, what Minprep was insulted about. . . . Can 
“Perhaps my heart is made of more adaptable material,” |I possibly have forgotten to pass her the toast? ... I 
I interrupted sentimentally. wonder . . . one never knows .. . perliaps . . . men are all 


“T don’t think,” she murmured reflectively. brutes. I think I'll go back ! 
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THE BOOK AND THE PLAY. 


part of the Colonel, I felt much as | 
should feel if I had heard that Mr. 


of my own domestic life (which, like 
The Newcomes, is fi tunately quite undra- 
matic), and that Mr. Tree proposed to 
act the part of my favourite uncle. For 
to me, as to Mr. ANprew Lana, THacKeRAY 
seems like a big elder brother, and “he 
Neweomes, though by no means his 
most coherently artistic work, is perhaps 
of all his books the most intimately and 
affectionately remembered. I felt em- 
barrassed, therefore, and—to confess it 
frankly —resentful, though I did not 
write to the papers to say so. On the 
other hand, 1 am in the habit of wish- 
ing success to Mr. Trek. I admire the 
sporting spirit in which he runs his 
theatre, his courage and activity, ‘the 
many proofs he has given of a worthy 
ambition in his art, and the many feats 
of acting he has accomplished. So I 
waited for the rising of the curtain with 
feelings even more mixed than they 
usually are in this complicated world. 
Well, my goxl wishes for Mr. Tree 
were gratified. ‘The play had a splendid 
reception, and is likely to be a great 
Also Mr. Tree himself gave us 
an extremely clever and at times a 
beautiful performance. 
that of some of the others, as studies of 
‘THackeray's characters, formed the real 
interest of the evening. But one must 
say an analytical word or so of the play. 
Englishmen are not dramatically 
inventive, and have generally had to 
annex the plots for their plays. But 
there really is a limit. We seem to 
have ended by supposing that we can 
dramatise everything. But everything 
cannot be dramatised. Even Mr. 
Micnaet Morton would hardly propose 
to dramatise a sonnet of Rosserm and 
invite Mr. Tree to act the part of the 
first eight lines. There are reasons, at 
his service but too long to set forth 
here, why the dramatisation of The 
Newecomes was not an artistic under- 
taking. 
However, it is to be said that he was 
conscientiously anxious to give us as 
much of THackeray as he could. I imagine 
that, when he read The Newcomes for 
his purpose for the first time, he must 
have read it rather hastily, with an eye 
and a pencil for effective sentences. If} 
they belonged to characters he had no 
room for in his scheme he gave them to 
the Colonel. Thus both Georae W arrinc- 
ron’s “ Don’t you recognise the beast?” 
and Lord Hicneaare’s “Is that the cane 


SUCCESS. 


His acting, and | 


not complain of the shifting of scenes 
as for example of 


|necessary if there was to be a play at 


several years, quite incongruously, and 
aimed at Farintosh instead of Barnes; 
and Farintosh himself made into a braw]- 
ingruffian. If THackeray had lived to see 


Lady Kew's and|his son, denouncing Barnes's villainy, 
Wuen I heard that Mr. Micnaen Morton | Ethel’s conversation at Baden (a propos paralysed by the Campaigner’s taunts, 
was making a play out of The Neweomes,|of Lord Kew) taking place in Lon 


on|playmg with the little Gown-boy, and 
and that Mr. Tree proposed to act the | (a propos of Lord Farintosh) 


that was | finally saying “ Adsum.” 


all; but it is a shock to find Clive’s 
Mictaet Morron was making a play out | wine-glass-throwing exploit post-dated 


Colonel meeting his lost love, comforting 


And as such, 
it is, on the whole, sufficient. 
Regarded as “ illustrations” of the 
book the women in a general way were 
better than the men. They were more 
accurately dressed. Mr. Tree wisely 
}went to Dicxy Doyte’s famous illvs‘ra- 
tions for his own ‘“ make-up”-—and a 
wonderfully good “make-up” it was, 
remarkable in a long list of such suc- 
cesses—and it is a pity he did not go 
to the same source for the other men. 
They seemed to show an earlier period ; 
and especially Barnes and Farintosh in 
the First Act were wrongly attired for 
the oceasion. I think, too, that more 
attention should have been given to 
‘THACKERAY’s own descriptions: Clive 
should have been fair, and so should Pen 
have been—though, to be sure, for the 
latter accuracy the Pendennis volume 
would have had to be consulted, which 
perhaps was too much to expect. 

Miss Marion Terry, as Madame de 
Florac, who has a son of forty in the 
book, did not look forty herself and 
could not have been the Colonel's con- 
temporary. That apart, she played as 
| should have expected; that is to 
say, not only as an accomplished artist 
in details, but with that sense of the 
theatre, and that perfect congruity 
with the picture which are always her 
rare distinctions. Mrs. Tree was a 
vivacious Campaigner, playing both her 
cajoling and nagging scenes admirably. 
Miss Brarrawaire looked her part of 
Ethel well, but did not give us Lthel’s 
waywardness and petulance and essen- 
tial girlishness in her manner: she was 
too much like a merely well-intentioned 
and earnest young woman. Mrs. Crowe 
suggested the old witch in Lady Kew 
| with much effect, and it was not her fault 
that she had to jeer at the Colonel in a 
manner quite impossible to a gentle- 
woman--for which I fear Twackeray 
would not have forgiven Mr. Morroy. 








HAserocn 


Aw Upricnut Gentiemay. 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree as Colonel Neweome. 


Mr. Morton’s Little Stranger and had 
turned it into a novel, Mr. Morton would 


There is little to say of any other man 
but the Colonel. Mr. Ly~ Harpixa had 
the best stage chance, because F’. B. is a 
grotesque, and Mr. Norman Forses made 
something of Barnes plus a touch of 
melodrama. As for Mr. Tree, in his 
later scenes, when the Colonel is patheti- 





not have enjoyed such liberties. And | 
if one is told to regard the play apart 
from the book, I reply that the request 
is absurd. If we should not think of 
the book, why should the book have 
been dragged in? It was not a good 
story, and the only reason can have 
been to appeal to our memories. Asa 





you beat your wife with?” are given to 
the Colonel in the same speech. I do. 





play, it is simply a succession of sympa- 


cally feeble and broken, his playing was 
beautiful, finely conceived and delicately 
done. In the earlier scenes he lacked a 
little, only a little, something of dignity 
and simplicity, and when the cares and 
anxieties of a first night are off his mind 
I know no reason why that little should 
not be added. In fact, he may try his 
hand at my favourite uncle, but I do not 
wish Mr. Mictari Morton to write the 





thetic attitudes for the Colonel; the 





play. Rue. 
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MORE ABOUT THE NEW CAMBLING. 
KEEP YOUR TUBE TICKETS! 
(IF YoU CAN.) 

KEEP YOUR TUBE TICKETS! 
(IF THE MAN WILL LET YOU.) 
KEEP YOUR TUBE TICKETS! 


The Daily Error offers 


£1,000 
to the owner of the right Tube ticket. 


WHICH IS THE RIGHT ONE ? 
AH! 


MONEY TO BURN! 
KEEP YOUR THEATRE 
PROGRAMMES. 

Tuere 1s A Goup MINE IN EVERY ONE. 
Don’t Turow Money away. 
KEEP YOUR THEATRE 
PROGRAMMES. 


The Daily Expense will publish the 
lucky numbers 


On June 31. 
WHO WILL BE THE WINNER? 





KEEP YOUR DAILY ERRORS. 
KEEP YOUR DAILY EXPENSES. 
KEEP YOUR HAPPY DISPATCHES. 

There is no knowing what they may 
be worth some day. 

They may be useless now; but Wait. 

KEEP THEM ALL. 


Never mind how they collect dust and 
fill the house : 
Keep THEM! 
Particulars of their value may one day 
be published. 


Buy all you can. Wait for other 
people to drop them. Look under the 
seats of railway carriages. 


GeT ALL YOU CAN. 
Keep THEM. 
Go ON KEEPING THEM. 
There may be money in it. 





KEEP EVERYTHING. 
Men, KEEP your SHavina Parsr! 
Laptes, KEEP your Curt Papers! 
Some day they may be useful in getting 
people to buy a paper which otherwise 
they would not. 





MR. PUNCH’S OFFER. 
Sitence 1s GOLDEN. 
KEEP YOUR MOUTH SHUT. 
THERE WILL THEN BE GOLD IN IT. 


QUI S'EXCUSE S'ACCUSE. 


The Major (afler lunching with the Squire, famed for hia liqueurs). “ Thasks, Very MUCH, 
IT’S REALLY AWFULLY KIND OF you.” (Suddenly inspired) “ You KNOW THESE BEASTLY MOTOR 
BUS DRIVERS ARE 80 CARELESS, THINK THE WHOLE STREET BELONGS TO THEM!” 





Ir is mentioned in the Press as a| Extract from advertisement of a 
matter of congratulation that, owing to) Brussels hotel ;: 
a new process discovered by an English-| «There is a serious guide, belonging to the 
man, a big trade is now being done in | Hotel, at the entire disposition of the visitors.” 
tin soldiers. We could have wished| ‘Those who like to be entertained with 
that these new warriors might have been airy badinage about the height of a 
of the same mettle as the Iron Duke : | cathedral, or a whimsical description of 
but at the same time we welcome any | the Mayor's benefactions, must go clse- 
developments that are likely to increase | where, 
the popularity of the service. 








“ Cicaretre Maker (girl) requires work ; flat 


Aw Irish paper in reporting the inven- | & 7ound.”- Evening News. 





tion of a new hat for men describes it as 
being a straw hat made of felt. 


There is about this an almost pathetic 
willingness to please. 
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THE LATE MR. ALFRED CHUDDER. 


Jupcep by the ordinary standards of 
greatness Atrrep Cuupper, who died a 
few weeks ago at the age of eighty-one, 
~annot be regarded as an instance of 
the rule that the world knows nothing 
of its greatest men. His was not, in 
the ordinary sense at least, a useful 
life. He did not invent or discover |‘ 
anything. He had no profession or 
trade. He was in no respect a prophet, 
had no message for his generation, 
seeming in truth to regard passing 
events and the problems of contem- 
porary life with a equanimity which 
almost amounted to indifference. He 
wis not, again, the representative of an 
arcieat family or a leader of fashion, 
nor were his means more than a modest 
competence. Except when he was born 
and when he died (he was never married) 
it is probable that his name never ap- 
peared in the newspapers. ‘The world 
at large, therefore, may be excused if it 
knew nothing of him. 
truly remarkable man, and I, who was 
privileged to see something of him in 
his later years, am unwilling that he 
should pass into the great silence al- 
together without record. 

Avrrep Crupper was remarkable in 
this, that although he was not an 
eminent man, he was one of the few 
men living who looked and spoke like 
one. He realized thoroughly and com- 
pletely one’s idea of how an eminent 
man should look and speak. More 
particularly did he strike one’s eye 
and ear as & man aristocratically emi- 
nent. He was one of Nature’s Dukes— 
the only one in my experience—fulfilling 
the golden dreams one had in childhood 
of what a Duke should be. 

His appearance was familiar to me 
some years before I met him, since we 
lived in neighbouring streets, and I 
saw him frequently in my walks abroad. 
I never had any doubt but that he was 
one of the most eminent men in the 
country. He was tall, broad-shouldered, 
of a full bodily habit, and a véry up- 
right carriage. His face was large, of 
a reddish colour, strong-featured, clean- 
shaven. The second time I saw him he 
took off his hat toa lady, and disclosed a 
broad forehead and a magnificent sweep 
of silky white hair. He walked slowly, 
looking about him, conscious, as it 
seemed to me, that passers-by must be 
whispering his famous name to one 
another. He dressed fashionably, but 
always with a distinctive note—a hat 
broader-brimmed than the common, or 
the like, and affected the fresh and 
gay —-white waistcoats and light-coloured 
gloves. After a time I thought he 
recognised me as a person he often saw 
(I discovered afterwards that this was 





Yet he was a/| 


interest in his regard, encouraging me 
fo go on living, as it were. This pleased 
me greatly, and I wondered all the more | 
who he might be. 

One day I was lunching with a friend | 
at a Club, and the great unknown iene! 
into the room. Eagerly 1 put my ques- | 
tion. The answer astonished me by the | 
indifference with which it was given. | 

‘I always forget his name,” said my 
friend. “ Wait: yes, CHUDDER, that’s it! 
—old Cuvpper.” ‘I had never heard the| 
name before, and my disappointment 
was keen. I consoled myself by accusing 
my own ignorance, however ; doubtless 
with men of his own calling or pursuit | 
Cuupper was a household word. | 








Constant and searching inquiries 
assured me that it was not so. Mr. 
Cuupper was known to a small circle of | 
acquaintances only, and the world knew 
nothing of him. I put together the facts 
of his career as I gradually learned them. | 

Mr. Cuupper was the only son of a 
/north-eountry solicitor, a rich man, who | 
sent him to Harrow and Oxford. He 
was hardly remarkable as a young man, 
was mildly proficient in games, and took 
pass degree. Having a large allowance, 
however, he was a member of a very 
good set,'and was noted for the care 
with which he dressed. On leaving | 


where his membership of a very good 
set may have given him a sense of 
superiority to other undergraduates. 
Living afterwards, too, a life without de- 
pendence on any ‘man’s favour, obliged 
to do nothing he did not wish to do, 
attended all day with the thoughtful 
deference of a good Club’s servants, a 
feeling of mastery over life may have 
|grown in him. I prefer to think that 
sheer artistic instinct made manner and 
the inner man conform to appearance. 
He must have felt that only a great man 
should look as he looked—that in some 
profound sense, apart from the accidents 
of life, great he really was. 

Certainly the air was irresistible. A 
manner of easy politeness, with a slight 


| Suggestion of preoccupation, as of a man 


| responsible in high affairs, and touched, 
only just touched, with a note of con- 
descension, marked him continually. 
His address to cabmen, policemen, 
waiters, and the like, was a lesson in 
deportment. His “Good night, con- 


| stable,” kindly, cheerful, yet a little weary 
|in tone, to the policemen in his street as 


he went home, was admirable, always 
answered with reverence and gratitude. 


| When he crossed the road the traffic 


was stopped for him immediately. 
Personally I treated him by instinct, as 








Oxford he was élected into a good!|soon as 1 made his acquaintance, with 
London Club. Shortly afterwards his} much more than the deference one 
father died, and it was found that unlucky | shows to ordinary old men. “ Working 
speculations had dissipated his fortune.| hard?” he would say to me when we 
Mr. Cuupper had barely seven hundred | met, and I, who ordinarily detest that 
a year. He seems then to have decided | question, always felt flattered that this 
on a scheme of lifé which, negative as it} great man should think my humble toil 
may appear, had a éimple rhythm in it|of any interest. He had never done a 
one fin 8 soothing t6 contemplate. ‘stroke of work in his life, but I felt 

He took two roomis in St. James’s| somehow that he held up to me an 
Street, and lived almost entirely in Lon- example of noble and beneficent Jabour. 
don. An oceasional country visit to} When he spoke of common thirgs 
friends tendéd to be replaced in his later| there was a suggestion of something 
life by a few weeks once a year at a sea- ironical and almost comic in their con- 
side hotel. He lived a great deal at his| nection with his greatness. We were 
Club, reading the magazines and some-| walking together once when it began to 
times a novel, playing cards and billiards} rain. He looked for a moment at the rain 
for moderate stakes, and lunching and|as though amused by its impertinence, 
dining temperately but with a certain|and then, “I suppose,” said he, “our 
exigence of the best. Sometimes he/| only resource is a humble hansom,” and 
went to a theatre. That is all. He|I, who should have taken the humbler 
never married, and no romance is| bus, felt that for him a bansom was 
recorded of him. Comfort, regularity,| indeed a vehicle absurdly humble. I 
and avoidance of all strain seem to have| remember, also, that orce when: he 
been the exclusive objects of his life.|lunched with me at a Club, and the only 








| he seldom disclosed a conviction, or even | remarked, 


Except on questions of food and wine| hot thing ready was roast beef, he 
“And an excellent thing, 
an opinion. His services to the com-| too,” making me feel, but quite pleas- 
munity cannot be reckoned high. But! ‘antly, how great were his kindness and 
for my part I find something attractive | indulgence in eating it. His manner 
in a life so like a tree’s. He had been|of mentioning eminent people was 
living it for fifty years, since his leaving! cordial, and, as it were, intimate; he 
Oxford, when I first met him. did not know them, but somehow 
The reader may begin to wonder,| one seemed to know them through him. 
however, how it was that Mr. Cuupper| “That poor Duke!” he said once as we 
acquired his extraordinary air of great-| passed Devonshire House—it was in the 
ness. I can only guess. The begin-| early days of the Fiscal question—and 





the case) and that there was a slight 


nings of it may have been at Oxford,|I seemed to be behind the political 
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scenes at once. He had a habit of com- 
paring their ages with his own, which 
somehow gave one the idea that they 
had been boys together. 

But no anecdote or description can 
reproduce the greatness of Mr. Cnupper’s 
appearance and manner. Appearance 
and manner, and nothing else, unless it 
were the inner conviction at whieh I 
have guessed. He was not great in 
some eccentric field of action, like 
Cuartes Lamp’s great borrower; his 
actions were lunching and dining, 
reading the papers and sauntering 
about Piccadilly. Yet to doubt his 
greatness, before you knew who he was, 
was impossible if you had any imagina- 
tion or sense of fitness in things about 
you. And often, when I have met one 
of your disappointing great men, have 
[ said within me—“ Why, why can’t 
you look and speak like ALFRED 
Cuupper ?” 


— 


TO BRIGHTEN CRICKET. 


Tue mere rivalry of bat and ball, 
which was good enough for every one 
till the last year or so, having failed any 
longer to command attention, the most 
ingenious cricketers and __ brainiest 
journalists of the day are busy devising 
additional attractions. Mr. Puneh, 
although he has never himself found 
the game, when played with energy and 
skill, lacking in interest, has thrown 
open his columns to the innovators. A 
selection of letters follows :— 





Sir,—Having lately returned from 
Spain, where I was much thrilled and 
exhilarated by a number of bull-fights, 
I beg to suggest that some of the shin- 
ing merits of the bull-ring be introduced 
to Lord’s and the Oval. In every match 
let one or more cricketers be baited and 
if possible killed. I would suggest that 
the toreadors be cricket-journalists, each 
armed with a sharp steel pen, their 
victim to be the first batsman who is 
bowled before he has hit a ball out of 
the ground. This would brighten cricket 
and do much to restore that effete pastime 
to favour again. I am, 

Yours, &c., 
Epaar WALLACE. 


Str,—The silence of the players is, in 
my opinion, the chief cause of the dul- 
ness of the game. Could it not be 
arranged that at the fall of each wicket, 
or when the field is crossing over, the 
players might join in a brief chorus, 
or folk song? The umpires, again, 
might signal wides, no balls and byes 
by special calls on a bugle. Mr. W. 
Guee Grace, who has now given up 
active cricket, or M. pe PacumMann might 
be engaged as chief musical conductor. 

Faithfully yours, 
Acernon AsHTon. 





RACY OF THE TURF. 


Cabby (to Youth from the country, who has lost his head in the traffic, and is dodging from 
side to side). “ Now THEN, Spearmint! GIVE THE FIELD A CHANCE!” 








Sir,—Cricket has become monotonous| up rockets every time a man was out, 
because we are too familiar with the| the effect would be distinctly bright and 
style, and even the features of our lead-| pleasing. Or every player might be 
ing cricketers. If they wore wigs or | forced to wear an electric scarf pin. 
fancy dress, and W. G. were obliged to) Yours, &c., 
shave his beard, the apathy of the crowd | Artuur Conan Doyie. 
might be at least partially dispelled. 

Faithfully yours, 
Hensiey Henson. 


Sin,—My panacea is this. Since no 
one cares for bowling any more, let 
‘every batsman have half an hour in 
which to hit as hard as he can, irre- 
spective of catches and other accidents ; 
any bowler neglecting to bowl 
many as five half-volleys an over to be 
heavily fined by his committee, or, if 
necessary, lynched by the public-spirited 
crowd. Yours, &c., 

Jousx Lona Hopps. 


Sir,—I have often wondered that the 
excellent example of the Oval poet has 
never been followed. Why not have 
bards attached to all the County grounds | 
to improvise lyrics and recite them| 
during the luncheon or tea interval ? | 
We have already James Puituirs at Lord’s; 
why should we not secure SrerHen 
Puuiies as well? I am, Sir, 

Yours faithfully, 
Lewis Morris. 


as 


Sin,—How to brighten cricket? For 
bid Mr. Warver to wear a cap. 


Yours ete., M. C. C. 


Sir,—I have a very good idea. Why Sir, There is nothing wrong with 


cricket. It is the crowd that is at fault. 

My plan is to leave cricket where it is, 

complain that football is not bright, and|but to supply the crowd with free 

anything it lacks itself can be supplied | champagne. Yours &c., 

by the gambling spirit. Witrrip Lawson. 
Yours, &e., L. J. Maxse. Sir,— There is one very simple way : 

| play all the matches at Brighton. 


not give up cricket altogether and play 
football all the year round? Noone can 





Sir,—Why not have fireworks? 
the umpires were empowered to send 


| 


Yours faithfully, 
Bricnton Hore. Synpicate. 
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Sergeant. ‘‘ WELL, WHAT 1s IT? 


f 


OUR AUXILIARIES. 


” 


Newly-enlisted Yeoman (whose mount is a bit off his oats). “ PLease, SERGEANT, MY 'ORSE WON'T PICK UP HIS SEED _ 








ENGLAND, SLEEP ON! 

“A sub-committee of the Devon Education 
Board have recommended that where a child 
shows unmistakable signs of drowsiness it} 
should be allowed to go to sleep.”—“ Daily 
Chronicle,” May 29, 1906. | 

Anxious, as ever, to ascertain and 
diffuse expert opinion, Mr. Punch has 
been at pains to consult a number of 
leading authorities on this subject with | 
the following highly interesting results. 

Mr. Henry Newsour, the famous singer 
of the West Country and author, amongst 
other lyrics, of “Devon, O Devon in 
wind and rain,” at once replied to our 
representative in the following spirited | 
impromptu : 





“Six hours for a man; 
For a woman, seven; 
And eight for a fool— 
Was considered the rule 
When | \ ent to school. 
But in drowsy Devon 
The minimum 's seven ; 
And the higher you sail | 
In the social scale, | 
The larger the numbers 
Allotted to slumbers. 





For myself I'm content with a modest nine, 
But our Duke, so his intimates say, 


| ties, of 154, 157, 229, or 289 years. | 


all times and in all environments— hence 
the word “nap”—fully justified the 
Mr. Swyey Lee said that the value of| decision of the Devonshire educational 
sleep as an incentive to literary effort | authorities. But in view of the numer- 
and a means to longevity was unques-| ous desperate characters who were now 
tionable. Epimentpes, the Cretan poet,| abroad he was strongly of opinion that 
who went to sleep for 57 years, attained | the new Education Act should contain 
an age, according to different authori-|a mandatory clause enjoining on all 
teachers to instruct children in the art 
Saakspeake’s frequent references to sleep | of sleeping with at least one eye open. 
indicated (1) a high opinion of its cura-| He added that he deeply regretted to 
tive value, (2) the probability—which | notice that, in the list of national songs 
the play of Macbeth converted to some-| compiled by the Board of Education, 
thing like a certainty—that Saakspeare | ‘‘ Pop goes the Weasel” was conspicuous 
himself was troubled by insomnia. Asked | by its absence. 
whether he connected the Sleepers of} Sir Henry Camppett-BaNNeRMAN cor- 
Ephesus with the Baghdad Railway, Mr.| dially approved of the action of the 
Swxey Lee maintained an attitude of | Devonshire authorities, which he thought 
polite scepticism. He thought, however, | admitted of indefinite extension. In his 


Repeatedly breakfasts at 5 o'clock tea," 
And dozes the rest of the day.” 








that the requirements of Devonshire 
school children ought not to be made the 
standard or norm, as the proximity of the 


| Gulf Stream undoubtedly tended to pro- | 


mote a susceptibility to soporifie influ-| 
ences from which dwellers in Norfolk | 


opinion sleeping cars ought to be attached 
to all workmen's trains. At the same 
time it behoved us as a nation to be 
watchful and vigilant. Lord Rosesery, 
the great prophet of efficiency, was a 
notoriously light sleeper. On the whole 


were immune. | he was indisposed to make it a party 

Professor Cuurton CoLins, on being | question, and would leave it to the sense 
interviewed by our representative, said| of the House as a whole to determine 
that the example of the great Napoteon,| whether legislation on the subject was 
who cultivated the habit of sleeping at’ necessary. 
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expedient to retire from a main position | Bench, agreed im the obiter dictum that 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. early assumed. in such case Tommy would suceeed him 
EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P. Momentous utterance delivered at too|at the Cabinet Board, at the Education 
House of Commons, Tuesday, .m.,| late an hour for elucidation. ‘Time only | Office, and in charge of the Bill. 

May 29.—Half-past one o'clock and alfor Wynpnam’s pean of delight, his This happened last Wednesday night. 














fine morning. Members, over 
500 strong, just streamed out 
after carrying through Com- 
mittee Ist Clause of Education 
Bill. Of crucial importance, 
as we have testified by giving 
up to it full Parliamentary 
week. At this moment it 
sinks into insignificance by 
comparison with the question, 
‘Is there any chance of getting 
a cab?” 

The excitement which 
seethes in Palace Yard in 
strong contrast with the 
dreariness of the long sitting. 
What had to be said on prin- 
ciple underlying Ist Clause 
delivered in first two sittings. 
What followed was necessarily 
of the kind of discussion geni- 
ally described by CARLYLE as 
thrice-boiled colewort. The 
wearily out-talked debate 
lacked even the final touch of 
interest that sometimes hangs 
about a division. Everyone 


— 





The newspapers duly recog- 
nised serious character of the 
new movement; but no 
authoritative, unmistakable, 
sign of Cabinet feeling had 
been manifested. True, Lioyp- 
GeorcE, speaking at Liverpool, 
scornfully referred to the 
chatter of irresponsible per- 
sons. But, as Colonel Caruice 
inconsequently remarked last 
night—and the remark is here 
quoted with added  inconse- 
quence‘ no one would trust 
Lioyp-Grorce with the moral 
training of a litter of pup- 
pies.” It was in the House 
of Commons, from the 'Trea- 
sury Bench, the declaration 
had been made, and from the 
Treasury Bench at this, the 
earliest opportunity, it must 
be approved or denounced. 

All through the summer 
night Tommy, 


Silent as on a peak in Darien, 








knew that not only was the was the object of absorbed 


Clause safe in its integrity ; attention. It was noted that 
there was not any expectation he sat in close, protecting, 
of appreciable diminution of overwhelm-} recognition, tatdy it is true, that in|contiguity to his chief, the Education 
ing Ministerial Majority. Tom my Loven His Majesty's Ministers, | Minister. That seemed to imply that all 
Just a flicker of interest played over| by sole exception, possess a statesman | was well. Not only was his announce- 
the massive dome that serves as brain | of the first rank. The Parliamentary | ment authorised, but his interposition at 
pan for Tommy Loucu. Last time House | Secretary's announcement involved far-| the critical moment was approved by his 
was in Committee on the Bill he suddenly | reaching possibilities. Was he the | colleague in charge of the Bill. 
interposed and delivered a speech that spokesman of united opinion on the part| When Sr, Avcustine rose early in the 
fluttered the dovecotes below the Gang- | of the Cabinet? or did it mean fresh and| debate a crowded House gathered in 
way on both sides. Suffice it to say he | final rupture on a vital point? If so,| hushed expectancy. Now all would be 
threw over the principle of simple Bible | Birrett must go. Wyyvuas and Carsoy,|known. Strange to say Sr. Avoustine 
teaching in State-provided Elementary hobnobbing on the Front Opposition | ignored existence of Tommy Loucu. He 
Schools upon which alluded to Tuomas 
the Bill is mainly : . \ Kempis; looked 
built. Deliverance in for a moment on 
hailed with rapture Baxter's Saint's 
from Opposition Rest, lightly 
Benches. CGrorce scanned The Whole 
WyxpHAM rose up Duty of Man; but 
and called him of the subject that 
blessed. The Non- lay closest to the 
conformist Con- heart of the listen 
science was seared ing throng lie spoke 
as by red-hot iron. never a word, 
Dow’? Kem Harpte’s Later, when 
very neck-tie paled. Tommy himself took 
Such a declaration a turn with design 
from a Minister— of crumpling up 
Parliamentary Alderman Awnsoy, 
Secretary to the there was  recur- 
Education Board to rence of the surg 
boot —must surely ing wave of breatli 
mean that the less interest. But 
Government, hav-— the Parliamentary 
ing studied drift of Secretary to the 
debate, deemed it Board of Education 


“*Given Away with A Pounp or Tea!” 
(Mr. T-mmy L-gh.) 








“ Wrypuam AND Carson NOBNOBBING ON THE Front Opposition Bewcu.” 
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had nothing to say on the question of 
“simple Bible teaching,” and resumed 
his seat leaving the Committee more 
than ever perplexed. 

Business done.—Clause 1 of Educa- 
tion Bill carried without amendment 
by majority of 203 in a house of 527 
Members. 

Wednesday. — House adjourned for 
Whitsun holidays. Members reluctantly 
go away with the Mystery of Tommy 
Loven unsolved. 

“ Edwin Drood not in it with Tommy,” 
said the Memser ror Sark wistfully 
regarding the thought-paled counten- 
ance of the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Education 
Board. 


CHARIVARIA. 


Das Reich draws attention 
to the fact that the conclusion 
of an Anglo-Russian agree- 
ment would result in the com- 
plete isolation of Germany. 
We feel sure that this has 
only to be pointed out to each 
Power and the negotiations | 
will be dropped at once. 


Sefior Castro has issued a 
proclamation in which he 
announces his decision per- 
manently to retire into private 
life. The Venezuelan public 
is astounded at the announce- 
ment, and already rumours 
are current that there will be 
a popular demonstration in 
favour of Sefor Castro's return 
to power. And, if there be no 
such demonstration, then Sefior 
Castro may return without it. 


Lord Sexporne has visited 





Snorter is giving up the practice of 
Literary Criticism. 

Hips, it has been decreed, are to be 
unfashionable this year, and those ladies 
who cannot get rid of them are crowding 
into nunneries until the fashion changes. 

An epidemic of dog-stealing has 
broken out. The most aggravated 
instance is reported from the suburbs, 
where some burglars, not content with 
a quantity of silver and jewellery, took 
with the swag the valuable watch-dog as 


| OMNIBUS. INTERLUDES. 
Te Bayswater Prrate. 

| Wits every prospect of more rain in 
‘the near future, the afternoon is not of 
the kind one would choose for a stroll ; 
and I realise on glancing up and down 
the road that Iam the only loiterer in 
sight. The children have been rung 
back to school; the afternoon delivery 
‘of milk has not yet begun ; and Notting 
Hill is given over to the somewhat 
'drowsy quiet which follows upon the 
| bustle of the suburban luncheon-hour. 

| My destination lies eastward, and I am 
debating whether to travel by 
Tube, when an omnibus drawn 








some of the compounds, and 
the coolies assured him they 
were very happy. Such 
ignorance is deplorable. 





LooLoopinc THE LooLoop. 


Mr. “ Lulu” H-re-rt devotes the Recess to perfecting his scheme 
getting round the Division Lobbies in the quickest possible time. 





All our time-honoured sports seem 
doomed. Within the past fortnight 
agitations have been started against 
otter-hunting and bus-racing. 


A Passive Resister has been com- 
plaining of the discomforts of Wands- 
worth Gaol. But surely the greater the 
discomforts, the greater the Martyr ? 


It is stated that a woman who 
will not speak has been discovered at 
Chichester. We shall require more 
convincing proof than a mere newspaper 
report before we believe this. 

“If one is a genius,” says Mr. C. K. 
Suorrer, “one can do without hobbies.” 
We hope this does not mean that Mr. 





horses I have everseen emerges 
from a side street. It is evident 
that the conductor and driver 
have just dined; and while I 
am speculating upon the re- 
moteness of the horses’ latest 
meal, the driver catches my eye 
and marks me down as his 
prey. 

“’Ere y’are,” he exclaims 
exuberantly: “’Obun, Benk, 
Loople-strit ; | Loople - strit, 
‘Obun, Benk.” 

Before I can dissemble my 
plans, the vehicle has stopped ; 
theconductor,with the peremp- 
tory blandishments peculiar to 
“pirate” busmen, has ex- 
tended an inviting arm, and 
[ am inveigled on board. 

We have travelled barely 
two hundred yards, when a 
sharp downpour of rain drives 
several pedestrians into the 
bus. Reinforcements are 
picked up at frequent intervals, 
until, long before we reach the 
Marble Arch, the “ insides” 
number a dozen. Six stolidly 
face six with a reciprocal 
attempt—as customary as it 
is futile—to avoid staring at 
each other. The windows are 


| by a pair of the most emaciated 


for 








It is satisfactory to know that there 
are still law-abiding persons among us. 
A baby who started to howl on Tuesday 
last in a well-known London Square 
ceased at once upon its nurse drawing 
its attention to the notice: “ Organs 
and street cries prohibited.” 

A lady who recently bought a dinner 
service consisting of 54 pieces for 
£1 3s. Od. was informed by her house- 
maid the next day that the bargain had 
become still more wonderful, for it now 
consisted of 1125 pieces. 


The following books have been struck 
out of the list of school prizes by the 
London County Council: Hypatia and 
Cheap and Easy Cooking. 


steamy, and the atmosphere grows heavy 
with the odour of damp waterproofs. 

At the corner’ of the Edgware Road, 
where we drop two passengers, four new 
arrivals are allowed to enter. Whether 
from commiseration or from lack of 
moral courage, the seated passengers 
make no protest against the consequent 
overcrowding; nor does the conductor 
choose to sacrifice extra fares which 
help to compensate for the dearth of 
outside passengers. Prominent among 
the new-comers is a burly bricklayer, on 
whose clothes an inordinate amount of 
dust has been converted by the rain into 
& composition not unlike gritty starch. 
So, at all events, I judge from the sample 
he leaves on my trousers in passing. 
That he, too, has recently dined, and 
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Tourist (in background). “I say! Percy! 
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UNLESS YOU CAN SEE ANYTHING STRIKING FROM WHERE You are!” 








from a menu consisting chiefly of very 
inferior whiskey, is an inference that' 
few people will be inclined to dispute. | 

Beside him stands a middle-aged 
woman, sallow and waspish, who carries | 
a large bundle wrapped in rusty black 
cloth. The bricklayer, after hazily con-| 
templating this bundle, administers a 
few tentative pokes, each of which leaves 
a fingermark surrounded by a small 
indentation. 

“°Ere, when you've quite done!” 
remonstrates the woman fiercely. 

The bricklayer receives this protest 
with the utmost unconcern. 

“Put it darn, Missis,” he remarks 
thickly ; “put it darn an’ sit on it. I 
can make room for yer.” 

“ An’ what d’ you s’pose it would be 
good for afterwards, what with you prod- | 
din’ itan’all? Why can’t you keep your. 
dirty ‘ands to yerself?” she replies. 

A shade of resentment crosses the | 
bricklayer'’s face. | 

“Yer know, if she was my missis,” | 
he remarks to the other passengers, “ if | 
she was my missis, an’ was ter jore ter | 
me like that . . .” 

“Ah,” interrupts the sallow woman, 
“it’s easy ter talk; if you was my'| 
‘usband, p’raps you’d know ’ow to| 
be’ave !” | 

There is a vague feeling among the 
passengers that this domestic amenity | 
would be due rather to her happy choice | 
of a husband than to any refining’ 
influence in her example. 


‘down chauffeur encourages the brick- | 


he unchivalrously remarks. 


“ After me offerin’ to do’er a kindness! “You sit darn, then,” she repeats ; 


. . -” continues her antagonist. |T’ll stand, same as I’ve ‘ad ter do 

“ Kindness, indeed !” snorts the sallow | many a time afore!” 
woman. While the young man lingers irreso- 

“* After me offerin’ to do’er a kindness | lutely, there is a smothered laugh from 
... he repeats doggedly. the chauffeur, and I glance up to find 

“ Another time you can keep it till it’s | that the bricklayer has slipped into the 
asked for,” exclaims the sallow woman. vacant seat, and is grinning compla- 

“She'll ‘ave ter wait a bloomin’ long | cently at his sympathiser. 
time afore I offer to ’elp er agin!”| The young man turns a deep red 
continues the bricklayer, still confiding colour. ‘“ Here, I didn’t get up for you,” 
in the passengers. | he remarks aggressively. 

The sallow woman plainly regards| “That’s or right, cockey; you're 
this indirect mode of address as an| gettin’ out direckly,” retorts the brick 
ingenious variety of insult, and I regret | layer, winking at the delighted chauf 
to observe that a weedy little person | feur. 
presenting the appearance of a broken-| “That don’t matter,” pursues the 
young man; “I offered the seat to this 
layer to unburden himself further. | lady—-—” 

“Gratitood don’t cost much, matey,; “And she don’t want it. I’m ter 
but it’s uncommon scarce, ain’t it?” | keep my kindness till it’s arst for, so 
I'll just keep this ‘ere seat warm for a 
bit. If she likes to arsk civil for it, 
p’raps I'll see fit ter give it up to ’er. 
You can ’urry on out, Berrie, or they ’ll 
be waitin’ tea for yer.” 


“Ar!” responds the bricklayer. 
“Decent consideration fer wimmin 
don’t cost much either,’ retorts the 


sallow woman, “but it’s scarcer than 
anything I know of.” The bricklayer’s scheme of retribution 
Her glance rests upon a young man) fits into its place with so triumphant a 
who has hitherto kept silence, and who |“ click,” as it were, that the young man 
now rises awkwardly and offers his seat. | is reduced to something like exasperated 
“No, thanks, young man,” she re-| impotence. 
plies severely; “I can be independent,| “ You call yourself a man?” he asks 
with infinite scorn. 
“T call myself a man,” replies the 
other. “I call myself a man, and I'd 


I’m glad ter say. You sit darn.” 
like ter see the blackleg as sez I ain't. 


“I’m getting out shortly,” remarks 
the young man, rather crestfallen. But 
Georce Pawker ’s my name,” he adds 





the sallow woman is not disposed to 
forego the pleasures of martyrdom. 
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A QUIET SUNDAY IN OUR VILLAGE. 








irrelevantly ; “Grorae Pawker; and I 
want ter see the feller as says I ain’t a 
man. P’raps you think I ain't?” 


the other,’ replies the young man 
cautiously; ‘I only ask you what you 
eall yourself.” 

“Well, I’ve told yer, ‘aven’t 1?” 
demands the bricklayer. ‘‘An’ I want 
you ter show me the man as says I ain’t 
aman!” he repeats. 

“T can show yer the woman as says 
you ain't,’ interposes the sallow lady. 

“That ain't no answer ter my ques- 
tion,” says the bricklayer sulkily. “3 
don't argue with wimmin. I’m talkin’ 
to’im. 1 want’im ter show me the man 
as says | ain’t a man.” 

“ As I don’t know any of your mates, 
I can’t oblige you,” rejoins the young 
man loftily. ‘ You'd better apply to 
somebody who is intimate with you.” 

“Ah, I’m sure!” remarks the sallow 
woman. 

Feeling as I do that the honours so 
far are with the last two speakers, I am 
disappointed to find that the bricklayer’s 
impending retort is interrupted by our 
arrival at Bond Street. 


| “-* . . 
conductor, raising a beckoning finger to 
_ the young man. The latter, followed 


| by the chauffeur and another passenger, | 
“TI don’t think anything one way or | 


moves with dignity to the door, and the 
bricklayer is left without allies. 

The sallow woman takes one of the 
empty seats, and nurses her bundle on 
her knees. The bricklayer fixes it once 
more with a hazy stare, but refrains 
from further investigation ; and a sullen 
peace, fraught with possibilities of re 
newed warfare, gradually descends upon 
us as our bony steeds plod wearily 
towards Oxford Circus. 





Irish Heads! Irish Heads!! 
Finest Irish Heads in one-ewt. Bags. 
Epuunp Burke's Bacon Factory. 
The Nationalist. 
Now we know where the heads of good 
Nationalists go, when they lose them. 





The Globe of Derby Day  says:| 


“Humorous by-play in the crowd was 
created by the starter cantering down 
upon a sheeted thoroughbred wearing 
a tall white hat, certainly a suggestion 
of Rotten Row.” 

How quick an English crowd is to 


“’Ere y’ are; Bond Strit,” exclaims the | catch these humorous effects ! 





| 


| ‘A Chiel’s amang ye takin’ Notes.” 


Accorptxa to The Daily Mail, its 
special train “ leaves London at 3.10 a.m. 
and puts The Daily Mail on the break- 
fast table at Plymouth.” This may 
appear extraordinary to some, but we 
think we can explain it. A correspon- 
dence is now taking place upon the 
|monotony of English breakfast-dishes. 
| The Mail, with its usual enterprise, sends 
\its special train down to hang about 
|the West of England breakfast tables 
‘and take notes—on the shallow pretence 
|of delivering papers. 


Men About Town. 
| I.—Tue Capmany. 


Tur Cabman’s portion is to share 
The traffie’s driving strife, 

Yet since his only aim is fare 
He lives the hire life. 


Ii.—Tue Sanpwicu-May. 


The Sandwich-Man instructs mankind 
By means they can’t ignore, 

For what they learn if they ’re behind 
They haven't learned before. 
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OUR MOTOR PARTY. 


[It was once suggested by “ Ambrosia” in The World that a number 
of friends might, joining forces, take a touring holiday in a cavaleade 
of motor-omnibuses. One omnibus could be fitted up, she said, for 
theatrical performances ; another might be arranged with Bridge tables 
and a pianola; others would contain sleeping accommodation. Besides 
the pleasure derived by those taking part in the trip, remote villages 
would be enlivened, ot charitable performances might be given.] 

Ir seemed a delightful idea; so quaint and new. I was 
frightfully enthusiastic about it, and I urged Grorcr (my 
husband) to help me whip up a party for Whitsuntide. GrorcE 
said the notion was wild and might be dangerous to our 
healths, our pockets, and our social status. GrorGcEe is so 
slow ; but fortunately he is open to argument. I took him 
through his objections one by one. What, I said, could 
possibly be more beneficial to our healths than gliding 
between the scented fields, rushing through the glorious air ? 
How could our pockets suffer when we should be sharing 
expenses with a dozen others and should be paying no food 
bills at home? What could more firmly plant me in the 





social position which should be mine if only Grorce would 
play his part, than to be the 
originator and successful con- 
ductor of so novel a scheme ? 
I spoke: with such spirit for 
nearly three hours that Grorce | 
could hardly get in a word of 
reply. | 

When I had stopped he} 
said: ‘‘ Well, don’t blame me 
if anything goes wrong.” As| 
a matter of fact things did go | 
wrong, and I do blame him) 
very severely. If only Grorce | 
had... [Thirty-eight lines | 
omitted.— Ep. }. 

I simply slaved. I invited 
fourteen others to join, in- 
cluding Mrs. Toomucn, because 
I detest her and wished to 
show her how well J could 
run a thing; Miss Hem, who 
lives next door, because she 
would not lend her pianola 
unless she was invited; Lady 
BaroucnHe, with whom I am——————— 
most anxious to get on intimate terms, and Mr. Barriesy 
(without payment) because he is Grorce’s employer, and | 
thought this would be an excellent way of pushing Grorce 
forward. Georce did not see this and was annoyed ; he is 
so slow. Finally I wrote to Grorce’s uncle, the Vicar of | 
Sieicupey, to say that on Saturday we would give an enter- 
tainment in his garden in aid of the Organ Fund. Georce | 
was most rude about this; in fact, so much did he grumble 
at one thing and another that I told him I really wondered 
he ever wanted the excursion. He threw up his arms at this | 
and said, “Oh, my soul!” 4 


Post, 


[According to The mp cabs 
for a fraction of a mile will shortly be running in London.) 





| 


I said “ Grorce——’ 

[Yes, yes. Well?—Ep.}| 

On the Friday morning we all met at my house, and at ten | 
o'clock the motor omnibuses arrived, and the work of packing 
commenced. An enormous crowd collected, and several 
loafers walked in in the coolest way to help to carry things. 


THE ABOVE IS AN INTERESTING PORTRAIT OF THE FIRST RECIPIENT OF 
THE MINIMUM FARE. 


breaking the instrument, ruining the omnibus, and killing 
a little Skye terrier belonging to a fat woman in the crowd. 
Miss Hem was most unladylike. I pointed out that the 
mishap was a pure accident, and, though annoying, should 
be cheerfully accepted. She replied most rudely that the 
pianola would have to be cheerfully paid for. I sent Grorce 
to speak to her. Meanwhile the woman with the dog stood at 
the gate with the corpse under her arm, and shouted “ Mur- 
derers!"’ whenever any of our party came in sight. Grorce 
gave her a sovereign, upon which she flung the corpse 
through the open drawing-room window and walked off. It 
afterwards turned out that the dog did not belong to her at 
all, and another sovereign had to be paid to the real owner. 

At last, at two o’clock, we got off; but the run to our first 
halting-place was not a success. The dust was unbearable, 
and we were followed and surrounded the whole way by 
twenty-one cyclists, eight motor-cyclists, and The Daily 
Mirror staff-photographer. Lady Baroucue and Mr. Barrieny 
were boiling with perspiration and indignation the whole 
time, and went back by train that same night, taking 
with them Grorce’s chances of being pushed forward, and 
my hopes of intimacy with 
Lady Barovucne. 

The evening was not a 
success. Not until we had 
selected our pitch and s:ttled 
down for the night did we 
notice that the omnibus con 
taining all the provisions had 
not arrived. Nor did it 
arrive till next morning, 
having had a_ break-down. 
We ransacked the village 
shop, and made a most un- 
appetising meal off sardines 
and corned beef. 

Not a word was spoken 
during that ghastly meal. 
When it was over I said 
brightly: “ Well, at least the 
Bridge car has arrived. Who 
says Bridge?” 

They all said Bridge, and 
said it so cheerfully that the 
evening seemed likely to be 
———— crowned with success after all. 

Georce had forgotten to bring the cards... . 

I said to Grorce—{ You were justified ; and then ?——-Ep.] 

It must have been shortly after midnight that it started 
raining, and we were compelled to sit inside the whole day. 
Shortly after ten in the morning conversation lapsed. It was 
broken at three by Mrs. Toomucn. She said quite suddenly : 

“Mrs. Love! The position in which you have forced me 
to sit for nearly seven hours is intolerable; the atmosphere 
no longer to be endured. I demand to be driven at once to 
the nearest railway-station.” 

“Oh, I do so hope we are near one,” I replied. It was not 
very good, but it was the best I could do at the moment. 

Mrs. Toomucn left us a few miles later, and shortly after- 
wards we reached Sleighpey. Here we found the Vicarage 
lawn set with chairs, all filled by the time our performance 
was due. Grorce and I had front seats. The other mem- 


motor cabs with threepenny fares 








I told Georce to stop them, but all he did was to say,| bers of the party were all taking part in the performance. 
“Outside, please,” to one. The man replied, “ Don't you| They changed into Pierrot and Pierrette costume in their 
touch me, Guv‘nor,” so Grorce didn’t, and eventually the | respective omnibuses, then entered the body of our theatrical 
man was given three-and-six and took five umbrellas. |car, which was to be driven into the grounds, 

The motor-men eyed the pianola with considerable alarm,| _I cannot technically gare what happened. The car 
and had cause. Grorce failed to lend a hand quickly|came through the gate right, then, while manoeuvring 
enough when it was being placed in the car; he is so slow. | into position, something went wrong with the steering gear. 
It went down with a bump and went right through the floor, |It encircled the lawn thrice at terrific speed, then dashed 
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through the gate and up the road. We never saw it again. 
But we learnt afterwards that it ran for sixty-one miles OUR BOOKING-OF FICE. 
without a stop, finally halting in a lonely lane in pitch dark- (By Mr. Puneh’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


ness. There its unfortunate occupants had to sit till the next} The King’s English, published at the Clarendon Press, is 
morning, when they walked, dressed as they were, four miles| written by H. W. F. and F. G. F.; and on this occasion at 
to the nearest town, where they were supplied with clothes at) Jeast, I hope, by myself. But you never can tell. One or 
hp Sonera, Fr t by G , ho k q| other of them is always springing out at you from behind a 
sus garbed, they were met by Gporce and me, who had! corner, You use a word which seems to you full of mean- 

followed by train. I at once drew back round the corner, but | ing, and up pops H. W. to tell you that it is Romance- 
— gory! yu WF pe hag oe ms oy Baw ft “and therefore to be avoided.” You leave out a comma, 

ven we had finishe ing and they had gone off to all ' : raat 
hide in the 641 ull tiga Fue darn Br. fae doth | more for the look of the thing than for any other reason, and 
ude In the Bete tu he Gus CEAMEING clothes | FG. takes you by the button-hole and quotes Times leaders 
arrived, I said to Groror rm . p ,_,| to show you what you come to if you are not careful. 
(Well, I doubt if Geonce wants to hear it again.— Ep.}| F. G. is particularly down on the Times (“ down,” my dear 
F. G., is a slang word—-you talk about “having a down on 
THE EVENING RHYMES, nm” bes at bn ey, of ceo) shite BW. don 
, ' : ' » I oug say “w , ry 

Mr. Punch, having noticed with pleasure the rhymed police-| while H. cote his time sitting on Mr nf F. Reveeu. 
court reports in The Evening News, suggests to the writer of | ‘That. at least, is how I divide their labours. In the Introduc- 








them that he should do the same for the other columns. | tion they announce [Editer, Do becareful. “ Announce” 
THE LEADER. isn't an Anglo-Saxon word. Reviewer. Neither is “ beef.” 


| Editor. Who said it was? Reviewer. Nobody; only I’m 
sure you thought it was}—they announce that they will illus- 
. - : oat , trate “by living examples, with the name of a reputable 
The Daily Mail (exclusively) that late oe 1 uesday night ®’ authority attached to each” all common blunders. After 
gooseberry was seen in Regent's Park. Talking of which) which they give many examples from Miss Marie Coren. 
reminds us, by the way, that summer is indeed a-coming in,| and The Guernsey Evening Times, The book will, I am 
as noticed by our smart contemporary, The Daily Mirror, in| gure, be most useful to all young writers; but anyone who 


(In blank verse —to meet the occasion.) 


We gather from an unofficial statement communicated to 


this morning's issue... . has already formed his style would be unwise to hall-mark 
TO-DAY'S CRICKET. each line with it. Thus, Mr. Waxkuey, after reading page 26 

Surrey v. LANCASHIRE. ~Foreign Words—and page 6—Far-fetched Words, might 

never tell us again that a play “did not greatly arride him.” 


This interesting match was played to-day. Mac aren, toss- 
ing with his lucky penny, put his opponents in; and, by the Rtn lls bse eI B.. 
way, Surrey included Sart for Lord Datmeny. There were Having lived in pretty close connection with the Parliamen- 
no other changes from the side that yesterday the Essex team tary aspect of the question, I looked with quick interest to 
defied. 25 Sir Ropert Anperson’s Side Lights on the Home Rule Move- 
Before a most enthusiastic crowd Haywarp and Hops PTO-| ment (Jouwn Murray). We at Westminster knew something 
ceeded to the wicket, and, after an appeal was disallowed, at the crenede from the time of ite Bart under the benner 
raised twenty on the board by careful cricket. The fielding} of Ig,so Burr down to the débdele in Committee Room No. 15 
just at first was rather slack (Kerwope and Currett sharing} and after. Sir Ronerr Anperson worked throughout that 
the attack). PT aT a | period in the very inner track of the movement. Since 1868 
SOCIETY GOSSIP. ‘up to his resignation in 1901 the Home Office looked to him 
Lady Mary Mvnpery comes to town to-day. At Prince’s| for advice and guidance in relation to crime in Ireland 


Gate, I understand, her ladyship will stay. | arising out of political movements. Side lights from his 


Nor would the leader-writers of the-——but enough. 








* * 5 * * torch would illumine many dark passages in the history of 

A marriage is arranged between Lord Luwm and Lady| the last thirty years. Possibly the height of expectation is 
Giwenpotine. ‘The latter is the only daughter of James,| responsible for the depth of disappointment that follows on 
fourth Duke of Derwentwater. | reading the book. It adds curiously little to the informa- 
‘ o * * * | tion of persons much less advantageously placed for securing 


To those who wish to look well-dressed: ‘The corselet| it than was the head of the Criminal Investigation Depart- 
skirt is meant to show your figure at its best. Get one.| ment. Incidentally it confirms a rumour persistently current 
Advt.) in the House of Commons in 1884, pointing to its destruc- 

FOREIGN NEWS. | tio in full session by a bomb to be thrown from the Stran- 

ConsrantivopLe : (Heuter’s telegram). ‘The Suray says he| gers’ Gallery. Sir Ropert Anperson relates how a Fenian 

aun neh eatin m Wem. was caught with nang are pepeen. awaiting aor 
ah celina ee iF tunity to gain access to the House. The pages teem with con- 
CORRESPONDENCE. firmation of the familiar fact that, haaetar coe or three Irish- 

Owing to the difficulty of finding a new rhyme for “ As#tox | men are gathered together in conspiracy, there is the informer 
each day, this column will be done into hexameters.) |in the midst of them. Sir Roperr is perhaps most effusively 

Sir, In your leader last night, which touched on Horatio! proud of Major Le Caron, a Fenian who for some eventful years 
NELSON, careless of dates and facts, you said that the hero was | possessed the full trust of his compatriots and drew the full 
buried not in the Abbey itself but somewhere down in the! pay of the police. But there was no outbreak or attempted 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Cloisters late on a Saturday night in 1807. Sir, it was 1805} outbreak during his term of office of which the Head of the 
—and St. Paul's Cathedral. Please correct, and believe me, | Police was not advised by an informer. That is the main, 
Yours faithfully, Aucernon AsHToN. to whom it may concern the momentous, lesson of the book. 
al a — 
’ serhey RES | BEWE. Candour in a Unit Bookcase Catalogue. 
Surrey 136 for 2. — “Tue interiors of all units are neatly finished, to contrast agreeably 
A civet cat has perished at the Zoo. with exteriors.” : 
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“Have you 
“No, Sir, 


Customer. 


Bookseller. 
HUNDRED.” 


WE HAVE 


‘How to pe Happy THovc 
RUN OUT 


H Mareiep’?” 


AT PRESENT OF THE WORK YOU MENTION 


; BUT WE ARE SELLING 


THIS LITTLE BOOK BY THE 








EDUCATIONAL ADS. 


At a dinner of the Sphinx Club on 
June 6, Mrs. T. P. O’Coxnor, comment- 
ing upon Women’s Wear, remarked 
that advertisements were 
written very well. For instance, the 
“Suez Canal Shirt” did not give an 
idea of freshness, and the “ Banstead 
Blouse” sounded too near the lunatic 
asylum. Why not, she inquired, have 
instructive advertisements, as, ¢.g., the 
“ Education Bill Sweater ?” 

Why not, indeed ? 

We have therefore made arrange- 
ments, in conjunction with several re- 
liably academical educationists, for the 
exploitation of a most informing exhibi- 
tion of Feminine Apparel and etceteras 
at our Forthcoming Long Vacation Sale, 
including : 

Tae Four-Firras 
Sairt-W aist. 

Suitable for Summer Girls, in Open- 

work Zephyr, with extra low V’s, all 

Piped with White for Piping Hot 

Weather. Best American Finish 

No Beginning! 

Tae Ciirrorp Corser. 
A Radical Improvement on the “ Pas- 


Ciause PerrK-a-poo 


not always], 





sive Resistance’? Modéle de Martyre 
of Last Season. With Nonconform- 
ing and Unbending Busk, guaranteed 
to keep a Flat Front in all Emergencies 
and stiffen the most Liberal Figures. 
THe ScFFRAGETTE SusPENDERS. 
Of the latest Pankhurst Type, for use 
in the grille or when calling on Prime 
Ministers. Will stand a Tug of War 
or an Indignation Meeting. 
Wixston Hanp-Wear. 
Real Kid, Very Chick, Reversible, 
Washable, Extra Pointed, Elbow- 
length Mousquetaire, in Putty, Green, 
Drab, Tan, and Biscuit Shades. 


Tue Birrect Borriye. 
Beautifully polished on the Vamp, 
and trimmed with Fancy Ornaments. 
A propos de Bottes, it has taken us 
years to perfect the se Patent Obiter 
Dieta. 

Juncue Harr-roop. 
The most Perfect and Instantaneous 
Hair-Raiser yet discovered. Made of 
every possible Ingredient and im- 
ported in Tins straight from Chicago. 
Can also be used as Top-dressing in 


the Flower-garden. 





Toe Avesury Wrinkie Lotion. 
Easily applied, very soothing and 
lasting. Will smooth out care-worn 


lines and make Life a Perpetual Bank- 
holiday. ZAG-ZAG. 





The Ticket Mania. 
Battersea Gaol, Cell 196, A 10. 

Dear Mr. Pencnu,—The other day | 
read an article in your paper recom 
mending those in need of a rest to keep 
their train tickets. The suggestion took 
my fancy, and I put it into action last 
Thursday. I refused to hand over my 
ticket (No. W. R. 9361) to the collector, 
whose number was ©. 237. After a long 
and wordy argument a policeman was 
called. His number was E. D. 61, . He 
in turn procured a four-wheeler (198763 
and took me to the police station. Next 
morning I got the thirty (30) days as 
promised. On arriving here | was 
handed another ticket. The number on 
this and on my suit was 83226. Mr. 
Punch, 1 am not allowed to read any 
papers just now, so I am writing to ask 
you to let me know if any of these are 
winning numbers. 


Yours devotedly, 83226. 
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New York and Antananarivo, forexample, 
OUR TRAVEL DRIVEL. and costing a few pounds up to a fortune. 
(With apologies all round.) Having fixed on your route you place 
Tue question of kit is alwaysa serious | the cost of the fare on a piece of paper 
one. How little to take or how much. | and calculate the other expenses—hotel 
Some travellers like to look nice and feel | bills, odd refreshments, picture postcards, 
clean wherever they are, even in Paris at | and the like’: Having reached the total 
the Opera. Others do not mind, know-|add 25 per cent. as a margin, and then 
ing only too well how little the French | see if you can afford it. If you cannot, 
care for dress, and how needless it is to| stay at home. 


take pains for such a lower set of beings. | - 
A situation which illustrates the case of “THE GIANT’S ROBE.” 
taking only a little luggage once arose,, Tae success that has followed Mr. 
and came within my own ken. A man MICHAEL Morton's re-arrangement of 
and woman, of good social standing over | Tyackeray’s novel leads one to anticipate 
here, duly accustomed to change every | similar ventures in other directions. For 
evening, had joined one of the popular | instance, why should not our authors re- 
touring parties. But in their eter- | write famous poems for the sake of those 
mination “not to be bothered with| who do not care—or, for some reason or 
luggage” they had neglected to provide | other, are unable—to read the original 
themselves with anything of the kind | poetry ? Mr. Punch, having made 
demanded by polite society for evening | arrangements with a number of suitable 
wear. In the due course of the itinerary | /ittérateurs, begs to present a first instal- 
they arrived in one of the capitals of | ment of the results. 
Europe, and there came across some L—THE REVENGE 
friends, through whom they were by and : + Sse 
by invited to dine at the British Embassy. | By ALrrep TENNYSON. 
They turned up—the man in flannels,| Adapted by Messrs. W. Le Queux and 
the lady in a Viyella flannel shirt. But H.W. Wilson. é : 
they were, I repeat, of good social stand-|_- - - - At this moment the special Daily 
ing in England. ‘That is the point. | Mail despatch boat returned to Flores, 
That was by no means an exceptional |@nd announced that the Spanish fleet 
case. In fact, most English people look had been sighted in the N.N.E. quarter. 
upon the Continent as a place for work- | Lord THomas Howarp immediately caused 
ing off old suits of clothes and con- the following proclamation to be placed 
demned blouses. Since these know "pon the walls of Santa Cruz. 
exactly what they want, and the others PROCLAMATION. 
naturally pack their trunks as if they E. R. 
were going to a civilised English home,| Whereas My ships are out of gear. 
with walking-boots added, there is no And whereas Half my men are sick. 
need to say anything. On this topic,| And whereas We are only six ships of 
therefore, I will be silent. the line. 
We come now to destination. For| And whereas The enemy numbers fifty- 
itis an important matter whether you go three. 
to the Dolomites or to Dieppe, to the; Therefore I must fly. 
Alps or the Ardennes. The difference (Signed) 'Txomas Howarn, 
in cost is not trifling, while in route it Lord High Admiral. 
is considerable, It is as well to decide! This proclamation caused a great 
before you start, for although of course| sensation in the town; and a rush 
there is no impossibility, having taken | was made on The Evening News offices 
a second-class ticket to Dieppe, to have|to learn if Lord Tuomas Howarp was 
it excessed to Innsbruck, one would | really determined not to give fight. Order 
require a considerable amount of working | was restored, however, by a_ special 
French to effect the transaction with | edition of that paper, which announced 
success. If you prefer econoniy, the sea | that Admiral Sir Ricnarp Grenvitte was 
and a casino, Dieppe is perhaps better ;| putting out to sea in H.M.S. Revenge 
but if you want to climb mountains in|a second-class sloop, with four guns 
Austria it would be idie to stay there.|and a full complement of 190 men. 
The point, then, is to decide, and decide | Ninety of these, however, were already 
decisively. disabled, and took no part in the action 
Of course I have not exhausted all the | that subsequently transpired. In this 
resorts. There are, in addition to the| action the Spanish fleet adopted the 
Ardennes and the Alps, Dieppe and| formation usually accepted by the Blue 
the Dolomites, many other spots. A| Water school. Half of their ships went 
good thing to do is to purchase a cheap | to the right (or starboard), and half to 
atlas and a continental Bradshaw and | the left (or larboard); while the Revenge, 
work things out. Say you want to go | with unsurpassable intrepidity, ran on 
to the Rhine, You look up the routes| through the long sea lane between the 
to the Rhine, which are very numerous, | two divisions. 











The San Philip was speedily put out of 
action with a well-aimed shot. The 
Spaniards fired too high, though one 
shot, which killed the boatswain and 
two carpenters and wounded Sir Ricnarn 
in the side of the head, deserves special 
mention .. . 


II.—WIDDICOMBE FAIR. 
Adapted by the Editor of “ Who's Who.” 
Hawk, Henry.—Nephew of the cele- 

brated Tomas Coppiey (q.v.). Ed.: Eton 
and Aberystwith University. Publica- 
tions: A little book on Spiritual Appari- 
tions. Recreations: Pushball and Chess. 
Club: Devonshire. 

Srvuart, Jounn.—Nephewon his mother’s 
side of Tuomas Copsey (q.v.). Ed.: 
Blundell's School. Publications: Actually 
none, but revised the preface to a little 
work on Spiritual Apparitions by his 
friend and connection, Henry Hawk. 
Recreations : Breeding horses. Clubs: 
Marlborough and N, L. C. 

Cosstey, THomas.—Uncle to Dante. 
Wirroy, Peter Davey and Peter Gurney 
(q.v.). 

Il.—ELEGY IN A COUNTRY 

CHURCHYARD. 
By Tuomas Gray. 
Adapted by Mr. EF. K. Robinson. 

Monday.—It is milking time, and as 
I sit here at my window I look out to 
see the cows moving off to their sheds. 
The cowboy whistles as he drives them 
in. His is a fine open-air life, and 
sometimes I wonder how he will turn 
out. Perhaps, given the opportunity, he 
would be, possibly not a Mitton nor 
yet a CromweL, but at least a writer of 
“Country Notes” in the daily press. 

Tuesday.—The beetle is in full flight 
once more. It is a curious droning noise 
that he makes as he wheels his way 
through the still air; very different 
from the short whirr of the common 
wasp. From the ivy-mantled tower on 
my right I hear the hoot of the owl. 
Evidently somebody has wandered too 
near her nest. In a little while we shall 
have the young owlets. 
Wednesday.—The swallow is come 
again. There is an old east county saw 
which says that one swallow does not make 
a summer; but as I passed by an old 
straw-thatched shed this morning I 
distinctly heard a faint twittering noise. 
Many more will follow this venturesome 
new-comer. The flight of the swallow 
is supposed to indicate the weather. 

Thursday.-It is a moot question 
whether dogs and other par have 
an after-existence. I was moved to think 
of this as I stood in the churchyard 
this morning, and read the epitaph on 
the grave of a young countryman of 
ours. For myself I hold strongly that 
dogs, even as ourselves and this poor 











ranging from the direct tothe indirect,vid| For some time the battle raged evenly. 


youth, may look forward .... 
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JOSEPHINE (the damosel in distress). ‘MY LORD, TIME WAS WHEN I HELD YOU IN SCANT ESTEEM; BUT NOW I CRAVE 
THE HELP OF YOUR TRUSTY LANCE AGAINST YON MONSTER!” (Aside) “HOPE THE OLD SPORTSMAN ‘LL TAKE IT ON!" 
(Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, in a recent speech at Highbury, stated his conviction that the Education Bill would not pass. He was apparently 
counting on its rejection by the House of Peers.} 
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THE INCOMPLETE WOMAN. 


(An unspoken apostrophe to my partner 
in the dance.) 
You think it so nice to be clever ? 
You've heard that 1 write for the 
Press ? 
And you’re wearied of talking for ever 
Of theatres, shopping and dress ? 





You're charmed that at last you have! / bp 


met with 
A man with ideas above s 
For the partner you dan 
with 
Read only the cricket reports ? 


rts, 
the last set 


You ‘ve sampled the books of the season ? 
Your father subscribes to The Times ? 
And it’s wrong to say women can’t 
reason ? 
And how do I make up my rhymes ? 


You think Woman’s cast off her fetters ? 
No longer she'll stay on the shelf? 

She’s our equal in Art and in Letters ? 
You write little stories yourself ? 


She will, in a future not far, win 
Her right to debate on the law ? 
And you want my opinion of Darwiy, 
Of Srexcer, and Issey, and Saaw ? 


Oh, lady, I feel that I dare not 
My views of such culture advance ; 
For at present for learning I care not; 
I'd rather you knew how to dance. 





MR. PUNCH’S DOLORIMETER. 


Tue delicate little instrument invented 
by M. Serrerx, by which the dynamic 
power of physical pain is recorded, has 
been somewhat differently adjusted by 
Mr. Punch, in order to obtain also the 
approximate measurement of moral and 
mental disturbance. His experiments 
have met with successful results, of which 
the following are a few examples : 

' . Dynamic 
Cause of Disturbance. — 

1. Choking, caused by tea 

going wrong way during for- 


mal call 


2. Having gate shut in face 
by ticket-collector while train 
remains at platform ... 

3. Hearing character dis- 
cussed by blood relations 


4. Having MS. of poem re- 


253 Ibs. 
297 lbs. 


turned by post with curt 
rejection see ose ove 

5. Having MS. of poem 
handed back by Commission- 
aire on inquiry one 

6. Starting response at 
church in clear and bell-like 
tones at wrong moment 

7. Finding smut on nose on 
return from smart function ... 


316 lbs, 


325 


lbs. 


330 Ibs. 


334 Ibs. 


240 Ibs. | 





ONE OF NATURE’S GALLANTS. 


Loafer (to fair occupant of brougham on her way to Court), “ UL1, Erne.! At alone?” 











8. Removing pin curl inad- 


vertently with hat at matinée. 340 Ibs. 


9. Handing bus ticket by 
mistake for visiting card to 


liveried and powdered minion 345 Ibs. 








A Contrast.—Cannine called in 
New World to redress the 
the Old. The New World has called in 
“Canning” to unhinge the equilibrium 


of the Old. 


the 
balance of | 


Men About Town. 
iI, 


Tue Postman makes the front door wince 
With sounding double knocks ; 


He’s learned the art of hitting since 
He saw the pillar box. 


Tue Postman, 


IV, 
The Policeman, to protect your skin, 
Beats all the streets about ; 
So if you want his help within 
You have to go without. 


Tae PoLiceman. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Doctors Carrer and Gurnnie, of the 
University of Chicago, have discovered 
means of transforming veins into arteries. 
It was in Chicago, it will be remembered, 
that a method of turning diseased cow 
into chicken paste was first perfected. 


It has been denied that, since the 
revelations, the business of the Meat 
Trust has been at a standstill. We are 
authoritatively informed that the booking 
of orders from the Cannibal Islands has 
never been heavier than to-day. 

Mr. Urron Stxcrair is of the opinion 
that his hook The Jungle was the first 
to direct notice to the meat scandals. 
As a matter of fact, many comic papers, 
both British and Foreign, have for years 
past drawn attention to what goes into 
sausage machines. 

A Regicide newspaper published at 
Belgrade, in a farewell ae to the 
Regicide officers, urges them to “ pre- 
serve the integrity of their motives for 
another occasion.” This will surely be 
an even nastier preserve than any emana- 
ting from Chicago. 


Public Worship is said to be on the 
decline. Yet Mr. Rockereter, on his 
voyage across the Atlantic, found no 
signs of this. 

“Tinned Terrors” was the title of 
Prebendary Carite’s Sunday evening 
address at St. Mary-at-Hill, and not 
“Tinned Terriers” as was erroneously 
announced. : 


At Swansea, last week, a mouse 
jumped down the throat of a child who 
was coughing. We are glad to hear 
that the child is getting well. Her 
recovery, we understand, will be mainly 
due to the fact that there were no com- 
plications, such as a cat going down 
after the mouse. 


The Lancashire Asylums Board has 
under consideration a proposal for the 
erection of villa residences for wealthy 
lunatics. On the other hand, freak dinners 
will still be confined to restaurants. 

After being fourteen years on its way, 
a letter was recently delivered to the 
addressee at Hertford. The writer is 
now deceased, and the Spiritualists are 
making much of this undoubtedly 
authentic instance of the receipt of a 
message from the dead. 

Good servants are becoming so diffi- 
cult to obtain that we really cannot 
blame the American lady who disinherited 
her son because he married her maid. 


The World's suggestion that an elocu- 
tion class for politicians should be 
established has been attracting wide 
attention, and it is now even proposed 
that our statesmen should study states- 
manship. 

We are surprised that more fuss has 
not been made about what must easily 
be the most wonderful engineering feat 


our attention to the new Yellow River 
Bridge in the Far East. ‘It is built,” 
says our contemporary, “entirely of 
steel, with no masonry whatever, and 





The visit of Lancashire working-men 
to Paris passed off well. It is even 
rumoured that the Entente is now so 
strong that the party was described as | 
chie and spirituel. 


“No matter what a man is, if he takes 
pride in his work, he is an artist,” said 
Mr. G. A. Storey, A.R.A., last week. We 
had long suspected that some of the 
members and associates of the Royal 
Academy had different views from the 
general public as to what constitutes an 
artist. Ee 

It is thought that some recent proceed- 
ings in the police court have given the 
death-blow to the fashion of wearing 
one’s waistcoat under one’s shirt. 


Congratulations to the Rev. S. Barrye- 
Govtp, who is doing as well as can be 
expected after his recent death. 

From the latest advertisements of the 
forthcoming sale of Lundy Island: 


We think our contemporary is justified 
the paragraph, “ A Big Bridge.” 


The fact that every new Atlantic liner 
is longer than her predecessor leads a 
correspondent to ask whether it would 


would reach from shore to shore, so that 
it would only be necessary to walk down 
the deck to get from the one country to 
the other. 





A utttLe while ago American visitors 


‘were complaining that all the first-class 


hotels were full. We are informed, 
however, that there is still a bed or two 
to be had at Poplar Workhouse. 


Ayny Tree To any Woopman.—‘ Axe 
me no more.” 





Mr. Brrrett’s ArtraweticaL ALiAs.— 





“ Battleships occasionally call here.” 





in the world. The Daily oe draws | 
Ic 


measures 1863 miles from end to end.” | 


in calling this, as it does in its title to) 
| pass my premises without so much as a | 


not be possible to build a vessel which | 


| THE MOTOR REVOLUTION. 

(A few bright notes offered gratis to the half- 
| penny papers for insertion under the above 
popular heading.) 
| As a direct outcome of the motor 

habit, considerable distress is now pre- 
|'vailing in organ-grinding and _street- 
| singing circles. The enormous number 
lof empty houses in towns and the 
paucity of pedestrians leave these 
musicians with practically no audience 
to which they can appeal. 

“Yes,” said a well-known Saffron Hill 
impresario, “the situation is serious. 
But,” he added genially, “ are we down- 
hearted? No! We intend to move 
with the times—or rather, with the 
Vanguards. In a few weeks all my 
barrel-organs will be mounted on motor- 
cars, in which the artistes will be able 
to pursue motors for many miles until 
the customary gift is extracted.” 


No more striking result of the leaps 
and bounds with which the motor trade 
is advancing can be found than in the 
greatly increased strength with which 
all scents and perfumes have now to be 
made. 

“Yes,” said the proprietress of a 
fashionable sweetstuff shop in Seven 
Dials, “the impregnation of the air with 
petrol fumes has so deadened the 


unable to detect any trace of pepper- 


Asa result, manufacturers are increasing 
the strength of all essences 35 per cent.” 

An Edgware Road fried-fish-shop pro- 
prietor took a more gloomy view of the 
same circumstance. “I am dropping 
several pounds a week,” he declared 
bitterly. ‘‘ Many who, attracted by the 
delicate savour of our wares, would have 
been customers in the old days, now 





| twitch of the nostrils.” 

| City tailoring firms are doing largely 
increased business as a result of the 

| rapidity, &e. 

“Yes,” said the manager of an im- 
portant establishment, “ the substitution 
of the motor for the horse has been a 
boon to us. Owing to the enormous 
increase of energy now necessary to 
‘catch a public conveyance, stout gentle- 
|men, who formerly were a source of 
the greatest anxiety to us, causing, as 
| they did, considerable loss in our 22s. 6d.- 
to-measure line, are now—to use a clever 
literary phrase—conspicuous by their 
absence.” 








Overheard in the Train. 
He: Have you seen Colonel Newcome ? 
She: No. I hear it is very good; 
especially that pathetic scene at the end 
where he says “ Absit omen” for the last 





The common undenominator. 


time. 


delicacy of the olfactory nerves that | 
many of my customers declare they are | 




































































mint in my Hackenschmidt Bull’s-eyes. | 
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with particularity. Buommershasahigh| Among the spectators were Sir 
delivery and a curious run. He breaks|Grorrrey Witks, Premier of East 
from the leg when he has luck. Bvunee| Griqualand, and a very genial, able 
is a fast bowler of medium pace with! man, destined, I am sure, to go far. 
an easy action. On young Crawrorp| Also Lady Witks and Lady Tunxs, and 
(who, it must be remembered, is only | the cream of the fashion and society of 
nineteen all through my book, as he! those parts, all very much interested in 
had no birthday while we were away) | the game (for cricket is a cult in South 








HOW TO DEPRESS CRICKET. 


(Being a chapter accidentally omitted 
from Mr. P. F. Warner's book on the 
M.C.C. team in South Africa.) 


Cuarrer XXII. 
Oxe of the most interesting matches 





that we played was against the Delagoa 
Bay Wanderers at Bleeker’s Drift. I 
stayed with Sz -————_ 
TimPLe ‘Tunks, 
K.C.B., the new 
Governor of the 
province, in his 
beautiful house at 
Hooker Point, and 
found everything 
most comfortable 
and my host one of 
the ablest men in 
South Africa. The 
rest of the team 
were at the new 





joining Fane, a long stand was made, 


the ball being cut, glanced and driven 


y 





Ritz hotel, where, if 


Africa to-day, and will after our time 
be more so than ever), and all anxious 
te, know exactly how 
}to pronounce Leve- 
sON-GOWER'S name. 
Sir Hercutes 
BLAGDEN also rode 
over for a little 
while. Sir Hercuies 
is Governor of the 
Durban Peniten- 
tiary, a most agree- 
ableand able official, 
destined, I am sure, 
to go far. 
After the usual 








you are prepared to 
pay three shillings 
for a cigar, you may 
be very much at 
home; but if not 
you must of course 
put up with what 
you can afford. 

Thematch opened 
in the most glorious 
weather, which, in 
spite of a doubt now 
and then, was main- 
tained to the very 
end, and was very 
enjoyable, although 
the sun occasionally 
interrupted the 
movements of the 
photographer. I 
recollect that I my- 
self was photo- 
— only twice 

uring the match, 
which is, I think, 
my lowest aggregate 
of the tour. 

Every member of 
our team being, in 
his way, a maker 
of history, to say 
nothing of runs, I 
do not hesitate to 
describe the match 


e,, 





= 
fT. t owl ans 





ee 
ob 


“KEEP YOUR HEAD STILL” ts rue First rute ty Goir, AND BiINks MEANS TO DO 80. 


interval for photo- 
graphy, the Delagoa 
Bay Wanderers 
began their batting 
with Hooker and 
Smits, both of 
whom, I learned in 
conversation be- 
tween the overs, 
have the lowest 
opinion of Mr. 

ASSINGHAM’S accu 
racy. So far from 
South Africa being 
in any difficulty, 
they assured me it 
booms. Smits made 
48 very pluckily; 
but, O Retr, Reve! 
why did you send 
him those full 
pitches? Suffice 
it to say that we 
|won the match by 
an innings and 106 
runs. Our men 
were all excellent, 
but I may as well 
go through the 
usual performance 
of praise. I myself 
was a little out of 
luck; but young 
Crawrorp (who is 
only nineteen) was 





with that detail for which my pen is 
getting to be so famous. My motto is, 
“First play a match, then lose it, then 
write about it, then publish the book.” 
We happened not to lose the present 
match, but the principle is the same. 
Winning the toss, | went in first with 
Fane, the bowlers being Biommers and 
Buper. As neither is likely ever to be 
seen in England nor heard of again, I 
must not omit to describe their methods 


in many directions. At 27 Sziumper 
came on for Bupcr, but made no differ- 
ence beyond accelerating the score. 
Other bowling changes were made, but, 
to cut a long story short, the innings 
lasted until we had put up a useful 
324, of which Moon made 63, Fane 49, 
and young Crawrorp 51, and Boarp a 
merry 34. Had Crawrorp been more 
than nineteen I am convinced he would 
have made more runs. 


in great form, and Fane and Moow and 
Boarp each helped the score consider- 
ably. Captain Wyxyarp was absent, or 
doubtless he would have made runs too ; 
and the same may be said of Hatcn. 
Rewr disappointed rather, and Dewroy 
was not at the top of his form. Both, 
however, were in good spirits after the 
match, as the accompanying photograph 
shows, in which they are wearing the 
‘costume of the Basuto Sharpshooters, a 
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regiment of jolly good fellows, who | she had to fill her house with a poky|the Munmau. Week-Ends, and he said, 


entertained all our pros to supper at 
their sergeants’ mess. 

[ spent the next night with Sir 
Rosert Moses, one of the ablest and 
kindest men | have ever met, in his 
beautiful house, “ Tugela View.” No 
single memory of any of these talented 
administrators or their lovely homes 
will ever escape me, nor any single detail 
of the play throughout my interesting 
and epoch-making tour. 


ABOUT WEEK-ENDS. 


Dearest Darnne, — Quite the nicest 
part of the London season is getting 
away from it every week, and the am- 
bitious hostess who wants to come out 
of the crowd must do so now by means 
of week-ends, and not dinners, dances, 
and concerts 

Some people like Balloon Week-Ends. 
Myself, I’ve done with them, and con- 
sider ballooning a fraud. The rush of 
the ascent, which lasts about two-two’s, | 
is all the sensation you get. You’ve 
had your fun then, and there’s not! 
another thrill to be got out of it. The 
biggest things of this kind have been| 
given by the Buttyon-Bounpermeres, | 
those new people Bass has taken in| 
hand. ‘They've parted pretty freely | 
over it, giving a souvenir set with| 
diamonds to each of their guests who 
made an ascent, and lots of people have | 
gone just to get these, for we're nothing | 
if we're not greedy nowadays —are we, | 
my child? Bass has been taking down | 
parties (it was in the bond that there 
was always to be a Duchess, if poss.), 
and all went well till her party included 
the Duchess of DunstasLe, who, though 
twenty years older and five stone heavier | 
than a woman ever ought to be, likes to 
have a try at everything. The ascent 
was all right; the Duchess was in a 
charming temper, and frisky as a kitten. 
But, in coming down, “ somebody blun- 
dered,” as Mitton says, and they were 
stuck in the top of a tree for more than 
an hour, during which it came on 
to rain in torrents, and Bass says the 
Duchess’s language was almost worthy 
of the Duke! They had to be got down 
with long ladders and fire-escapes, and 
all sorts of horrors; and now the Duchess 
goes about warning everyone against 
ballooning that isn't properly managed, 
and saying her digestion is ruined, 
while the poor Bu.tyox-Bounperwere 
people are covered with confusion. 

The competition in hitting on some- 
thing new and snappy is simply ghastly. 
That little Mrs. Jimvy Sarre thought | 
she had got a wonderful idea with her | 
alace of Truth Week-Ends—everyone | 
to speak bare truth for three days. 


|a Greek profile. 


crowd that spelt complete failure. 

The converted cannibal chief, Hutta- 
BALOO, who’s come here about his tribe 
or his island or something being taken 
under British protection, has been in 
great request as a Week-End attraction. 
There has been particular competition 
to go in to dinner with him. They say, 
you know, that in his time he has eaten 
quite a fair-sized crowd of his friends 
and relatives. I had the luck to be his 
dinner-partner once. My dear, there 
are thrills in that, if you like! 


make an entremet of your own BLANCHE. 


On the whole, I consider that the | 


Croppy Vavassors, of all those | 've tried 
conclusions with, take the biscuit with 
their “Kiddy” Week-Ends, no one 


supposed to be over six, one-syllable| 


words to be used. 
was quite in the first flight of girl- 
kiddies. 
pelisse and Dutch bonnet hugely be- 
coming, my socks were a dream, my 


strap-shoes the last word in baby-| 
chausserie, and I had the most devy doll | 
Of the boy-kiddies, | 
Norton Vavassor, Cropry’s brother, was | 


you can imagine. 


easily first. ‘The way he whipped a 
top, flew a kite, and did baby talk was 


simply immense, and his pinafores, my 
dear, were things of sheer joy ! 


I haven’t mentioned before that Nortoy | 


Vavassor has come back to civilised life, 
have 1? They put him into diplomacy, 
you know, but he came out again; and 


since then he’s been ranching in one} 


part of the world, and sheep-farming 
in another, and then prospecting for 
diamonds in South Africa, and now he’s 
back again, very much bronzed — and 
nothing more. It does seem hard to get 
only bronze, when you try for gold and 
diamonds. 

Norty is quite a nice boy, and has 
what old-fashioned people used to call 
Our views of life agree 
on many points, and we are by way of 
being great pals. He is piloting a Mr. 
Josian’ Muctimitt, a fearful man that he 
met somewhere at the back of beyond, 
who’s made all the money that Norry 
ought to have made, only things never 
go to the right people. He says he has 
taken on by no means a soft job, in 
teaching this disky person parlour tricks, 
and would throw it up at once if he 
could afford to. If you please, the 
creature has taken the FLumMerys’ place 
near Windsor, and insists on having 
Week-Ends! It is no use Norry telling 


him it won't do, and that he must begin | 


with dinners and concerts in town. 
simply won't listen. Norry to 
the people every week, and is to have 
quite a free hand as to ex.’s. Poor boy, 


1s get 


It gave | 
mé simply delicious creeps to think that | 
he might revert to his earlier diet, and | 


I flatter myself 1} 


Everyone but Bass thought my | 


He | 


with quite a worried look, “The old 
jrotter will end by giving me more 
|‘ wrinkles’ than I can give him.” We 
have discussed a hundred plans for 
| getting people to go, from having down 
the whole Covent Garden Opera Com- 
|pany to hiding presents (nothing to 
cost less than a hundred pounds) about 
| the house and setting Mr. Mu.timn’s 
“friends” to hunt for them. Life’s a 
funny business, my Dapuye, isn’t it ?— 
especially its Week-Ends. 
Tra-la-la, old girl, 
Ever thine, BLANcHE. 





THE SCEPTRE. 
| The only Society ee written solely by 
English Royalties. 
Are you a Prorectionist ? 
Then buy The Sceptre, and support 
| Home Royalties. 
| Wiis tHE First writes on “How 
to make a Deer Forest.” 
WiL.iAm THE Seconp edits the Archery 
| column. 
JouN controls our Laundry page. 
Ricwarp THE First contributes an in- 
teresting article on “ The Care of Lions ” 
to our ‘ Society Pets” column. 
There is a chie article by Ricwarp 
rHe THirp on “ Dainty Pillow Cases.” 
Read our page “ Menus for the Palace.” 
| Lampert Simyet controls this page, and 
|many monarchs contribute. 
| ‘There is an article on Lampreys. 
There is an article on Malmsey Wine. 
James THE First edits our Acrostic 
page. 
Read a notable contribution by CHar.es 
THE First: “‘ Executions I have attended.” 
Henry THE Eicuru controls our “ Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage” Department. 
Be sure sou read it. He will give 
‘advice in affairs of the heart free to all 
subscribers. 
AwxeE writes chattily about Death. 
Read The Sceptre. English Royalties 
only allowed to contribute. 








Look here upon this Picture, and 
on that. 
“Young Man seeks situation as Assistant 
under glass; 18 months’ good reference.” 
Camberley Gazette 


Some of our young men are so careful 


of themselves nowadays. Contrast this 
with the spirit shown in the following 
| advertisement from The Builder :— 
| “Landscape Gardening. Experienced young 
| man wants laying out.” 

Both, it will be noted, are young, both 
experienced ; yet one is as fearless as 


None of the nice people accepted, and| he was consulting me yesterday about | the other is cowardly. 
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AFTER THE RACES. 
to driver of publie coach). “ EvER LOSE ANY MONEY BACKIN’ ‘orsES, CoacuiE?” 


Little 'Arry (who has had a “ bad day” 
BACKED A PAIR OF ‘ORSES AND A HOMNIBUS INTO A SHOP WINDOW IN Recent Street!” 


Driver. “Not ‘arr! Lost TWENTY QUID ONCE 








Still fail to fire the least desire 


THE HAPPY BACHELOR. The others leave me cold. 


[One can feel no pity for the bachelor. His field of choice is very TI ly ¢7 
wide, and he should be thankful for this small mercy, and do his duty rhe on 'y girls who draw me have drawn other people too, 
as a citizen.”—The Wor'd.} And being safely wedded they are bound to be taboo ; 
© nappy, happy bachelor! for whom kind Fate provides A — eyes _— every prize 
So lavish a selection of potential little brides, The old 7 ia rv “ak comes out ; 
Both dark and fair, and plump and spare, nO ee ee a ee 
Of broad or narrow views And these I'll do without. 
Retiring, bold, or young or old— Ah, happy, happy bachelor! for whom kind Fate provides 
I've only got to choose. So lavish a selection of potential little brides ; 
Exiza Jaye is willing ; so, I’m told, is Mary Avy, And oe still, while maidens thrill 
And Mitticent would jump at any eligible man ; i“ And wait my beck and call, 
Fnzzy and Suz. and Kirry too That I may wink and gloat to think 
4 2 «< +) a , . “ y ! 
And Trixy, Mance, Marie, I needn't beck at all ! 
With Newt and Pott and Nance and Moi. 
Are waiting all for me. H Guards a Dead Body. 


But I am not attracted by the good Exiza Jaye ; Tuis startling head-line to a paragraph in The Daily Neve 
Her soul may be perfection, but her face is very plain. we read with much anxiety, fearing that once more the War 
Unmoved I scan stout Mary Axy, Office had been caught napping. It proved to be merely 

While Mitute’s locks of gold another record of the fidelity of one of our dumb friends. 
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“ THERE 
KNOW.” 
“* Now, 
WELL, 


Lord Dedbroke 


DON'T COUNT, YOt 


Chicago Heiress. pDoN'T You 


HOOFS, BRISTLES, AND 


IS ONE GREAT TROUBLE 


MAKE ANY MISTAKE. 
YOU CAN BET NOTHING'S WASTED IN POPPA’S BUSINESS!” 


She smiled at them, at us; most of all 
at some Corybantic vision she managed 
to suggest she saw. It was truly won- 
derful, that smile; one forgot that it had 
been learnt and assiduously practised in 
precisely the same way as her steps. 
Smirners at least forgot it—if, deed, 
the prosaic fact had ever been grasped 
by him. “ Did you ever see such eyes ?” 
he exclaimed, “or so mobile a mouth ? 
How is it that we Northern peoples are 
so cold, sluggish, expressionless? This 
daughter of the South, with one tiny 
| movement of her black brows, one hair’s- 
breadth alteration of the curve of her 
red lips, conveys more meaning than we 
are able to put into whole sentences of 
halting Teutonic speech!” 
[ said something about the probable 
origin of both the blackness and the 
redness he admired so much. I had no 
authority for my insinuations, but | 
| think it well to pour as much cold water 
'as possible upon the enthusiasms of 
SmirHers whenever we adventure forth 
together upon the slopes of Montmartre. 
| The girl was now throwing herself 
|heart and soul into the bewildering 
 intricaci vies of her task—if anything so 
apparently spontaneous and joyous may 
be called by so hard a name. SwirHers 
was entranced. ‘‘Sub-tropical—every 
inch of her, by Jove!” he whispered. 
“Tt’s in the blood.” I did not reply ; 
and the sub-tropical young person, 
springing into a triumphant posture on 
the last chord of the orchestra, held the 
picture for a moment, and then resumed 
her seat amidst the applause of the 
whole café. 
“What colour!” continued Smrruers, 
'as the girl proceeded to rearrange the 
| cluster of deep-red blossoms in her hair. 
“What a poster Cneret would make of 
her! They have it every way,” he sighed, 
“these lucky meridional maidens ! ” 
ad The girl had risen and was coming 
round with a plate to solicit the bounty 
of those whom she had pleased. She 
arrived at our table in due course, still 
smiling in her Carmen-like manner. 








IN YOUR COUNTRY IN MY OPINION. 


WHY, WE JUST USE THAT, AND HORNS, 








< 





THE SPANISH VOGUE. 

Tue girl stepped lightly down from 
the dais where the other dancers sat 
waiting their turns, and began to dance 
with a humorous affectation of timidity, 
as if she were uncertain of her steps. 
Her arms, held loosely outwards, ene: 
lated to the tentative snapping of her 
castanets ; the expression on her face 
for she danced with that too—was one 
of smiling, open-lipped anxiety. Her 
colleagues —— threw every now and 
then a shrill word at her, half encourage- 
ment, half reproof for her bac kwardness, 
breaking in upon the sustained lilt of 
the violins in the orchestra with a 
curious staccato effect. 

“Wonderful!” murmured SwirHers 





the impressionable, as with his chin in| SmrrHers was searching his somewhat 

his hands and his elbows on the table | far-off memories of Mayye Rew for enough 

he watclied the dancer’s every movement. | Castilian to eke out the occasion appro- 

“What grace, what restraint, yet what | priately. 

suggestion of smouldering volcanic fire!| “ Sefiorita,” he began, as he dropped 

These Latin races ; a coin of excessive amount into the 
I interrupted him to point out that} plate ; but the lady laughed in his face. 

his coffee was already cold. ‘Thank yer very much,” she said, 
Suddenly the time quickened, the) showing her pretty teeth, “but doan’ 

girl’s face assumed a look little short of| yer go pulling my leg with yer sefioritas 

ecstatic, and she burst all at once into| —ah coom frae Oldham!” 

the steps of a difficult cachuca. Her | [“ Lota Montez was an Englishwoman 

feet played round one another like sum-|.. . la belle Orero is no Spaniard.” 

mer lightning; her full Spanish skirt, | Weekly Paper.) 


tossed now this way, now that, surged | 
and doubled upon itself like cross-seas| “Blind Painter Wanted.”—Daily Chronicle. 


in a narrow strait (I quote Swrraers,| Ir it is only a matter of results, the 
passim). The resting dancers clapped | advertiser should find no difficulty in 
their hands and screamed rivas at her.| getting suited. 
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THESEUS ROOSEVELT AND THE MINOTAUR. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExrracTeD FroM THE Diary or Tosy, M.P. 


House of Commons, Thursday, June 7. 

Stranger in the Gallery more than 
ever puzzled. After infinite trouble 
obtained admission. Has heard and 
read much of the Mother of Parliaments, 
of its Imperial sway, its lofty eloquence, 
its flashes of humour, its episodes of 
seething passion. Here at last the scene 
is open to him. He is kneeling at the 
very shrine upon which, peradventure 
for years, his gaze has been devoutly 
fixed. 

Realisation is disillusioning. About 
a score of gentlemen, more or less middle- 
aged, yawn on benches mostly empty. 
A stout, plump-faced gentleman, who 
looks like a vicar, but is, he learns, 
Secrerary or Stave For War, largely 
responsible for the safety of the Empire, 
has Treasury Bench practically to himself. 
In vain he searches bench on other side of 
Table for figures made familiar by the 
illustrated papers. Prince Arrnur still 
tarries at the golf links. Dow Jos& (no 
relations with Madrid) is at Highbury 
preparing for the General Election he 
has decreed for the Spring. 

The observant Stranger gathers that 
important business is goingon. There’s 
millions in it. Funds for purchase of 
tramway tickets infinitesimal by com- 
parison. £2,130,000 for remounts; a 
trifle under £5,000,000 for army clothing; 
£2,500,000 for armaments; £2,330,000 
for barracks. The Stranger’s mouth 
waters as these figuresare recorded. He 
has borne in upon him a certain subtle 
sense of personal affluence. He is not 
the rose, but he is living by it. 

What strikes him is the lordly indiffer- 
ence with which the rather plainly 


dressed gentlemen 
on floor of House 
deal with sums too 
portly for the purse 
strings of Mownre 
Cristo. Mr. Copn- 
BOLD wants to know 
when the char- 
women will take a 
look-in at the bar- 
racks at Malta. 
CarnE Rascu gives 
some interesting 
accountsof Remount 
dépéts in Austria. 
Mr. Cocuraye  la- 
ments the approacli- 
ing doom of the 
bus horse, crushed 
by the Juggernaut 
of the motor-car. 
Mr. Lea, troubled 
about many things, 
sniffs at canned 
meat from Chicago. 
ALPHEUs CLEOPHAS 
wants to know what 
“etceteras’’ mean 
in the vote for Mis- 
cellaneous Effective 
Services. “Is it,” 
he anxiously asks, 
regardless of gram- 
mar,and wiping his 
lips in anticipation, 
“is it sherry and 
biscuits ?” 

Assured that ‘‘it” is not, he in sterner 
mood places a fingér on a weak spot 
in the administration of Ireland. He 
observes in the vote for Kilmainham 
Hospital an item of £100, being “ the 
master’s allowance for garden expenses.”’ 

“ And this,” he cried, raising in horror 


Tue British Army unper Fire, 


(Mr. H-ld-ne and Mr. B-ch-n-n. 


Army Estimates.) 





“ It was illness that beat me, not Puleston and Lawrence.”’ 
(Sir Edw-rd Cl-rke resigns his seat for the City of London.) 


unsullied hands, “is in addition to pay 
and allowances as Field-Marshal com- 
manding the troops in Ireland!” 

“Tf the Field-Marshal commanding 
in [reland wants a garden,” he snapped, 
still smarting under disappointment in 
matter of sherry and biscuits, “let him 
do as I do; let him pay for it. An 
individual”-~-happy word !——“‘ who gets 
free apartments, free fuel, light for 
nothing and a salary counted in thou 
sands of pounds, oughtn't to come on 
the nation with demand for the upkeep 
of his little back garden.” 

Mr. Pickxersci, had a great innings. 
In the absence of Ditke he secured 
reversion of corner seat on front bench 
below the Gangway. Resolved that 
Don’t Kem Harne shall not enjoy 
monopoly of light and colour, has 
bought himself a flaming red necktie. 
The Stranger in the Gallery, looking 
down with blinking eves first at the 
gleam of red on the Ministerial side, 
then on the illumination in the neigh- 
bourhood of Don’r Kem Haroie, recalls 
the coming of the Armada, and how 
Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each 

southern shire, 
Cape beyond Cape, in endless range, those 
twinkling points of fire. 

Conscious of having redressed the 
balance between the confronting camps, 
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Mr. Pickerscit surpasses himself in the 
deliberation of his enunciation, the 
particularity of his pronouns. It was a 
liberal education worth the struggle for 
a place in the Strangers’ Gallery to hear 
him, while discussing the state of things 
in the Army Clothing Factory at Pimlico, 
speak cf“ him or her,” “ she or he,” “ hers 
or his.” 

Still, on the whole, it was dull, and 
the chiming of the eleventh hour was 
welcomed as signalling adjournment. 

Business done. Twenty Members vote 
Supply at the rate of about a million 
sterling each. 





LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES 


Or, Who was Who? 
L.—THomas CHIPPENDALE. 


Ir has been calculated that there are 
eight million families in the United 
Kingdom, and that each of them possesses 
three-quarters of one Chippendale chair. 
Some families have more. That, for 
instance, of which the present biographer 
is the head, has broken three within the 
last fortnight, and has, roughly speaking, 
fourteen and five-eighths left. Some, 
of course, have fewer, and there are 
families, although not many, which have 
none at all. But, striking an average, 
we shall not be far off the mark in 
assigning three-fourths of one Chippen- 
dale chair to each of the eight million 
families who are engaged in carrying 
on our rough island story. 

Now an easy sum in arithmetic, with- 
in the capabilities of most of those who 
read these lines, will reveal the fact 
that, in order to make up this average, 
there must be a total of six million 
Chippendale chairs in existence in these 
plead This round figure of six millions 
lends itself easily to subdivision, and 
where it does not it will be made to. 

Enough has already been said to show 
that Tuomas CHIPPENDALE was a more 
remarkable man than the two lines in 
the Biographical Dictionary to which we 
are indebted for our facts about him 
would appear to indicate. It is not 
known, at least the editor of our Bio- 
graphical Dictionary does not know, and 
has not taken the trouble to find out, 
when he was born, but we are informed 
that he “ flourished from 1730 to 1760.” 
The statement may be accepted. It is, 
in fact, convenient to accept it, because 
thirty goes very well into six million, 
and there is no need to drag in the 
decimal system. 

Let us get to our arithmetic again. 
For the thirty years during which he 
flourished THomss CrprenpaLe made two 
hundred thousand chairsa year. Con- 
jecture must now begin to play its part, 
and as there is nothing to show whether 
he observed the Sabbath or not, he shall 





be given the benefit of the doubt. This 


gives him 639,%, chairs a day. There-| 


fore, supposing he worked for twelve 
hours a day, he must have made 53°2416 


chairs an hour. Away with these re-| 


curring decimals, and give him 1 min. 
7 sec. per chair. 

THomas CHIpreNDALE now stands re- 
vealed as one of the most remarkable 
men of the eighteenth century, or indeed 
of any century. Why, it takes them 
longer than that to turn a pig into 
sausages at Chicago. And Chippendale 
chairs last; at least some of them do. 
Flourish! I should think he did flourish. 
It would be beyond the capacity of a 
chartered accountant to calculate the 





Porice ConstaBLe WILL Crooks. 


“He would not be a policeman under any 
circumstances. (Laughter.) It was not so easy 
” 


as it looked .. . 


number of people who have sat down 
on one of THomas CnippenpaLe’s chairs 
during the last hundred-and-fifty years, 
without worrying about the number of 
cats and dogs that have been turned off 
them. It is sad to think that during 
his life THomas himself can hardly ever 
have sat down. He hadn’t time. But 
to-day he rests on his laurels, while we 
rest on his chairs. 

We are now in a position to clothe 
the dry bones of Tuomas CHIPrenDALe’s 
biography with a few human facts. He 
was a man of a powerful frame. He 
was about twenty-five years old when he 
began to flourish and at the top of his 





fifty-five. Perhaps he died then. Per- 
haps he took a holiday. He deserved 
one. They call him a cabinet-maker, 
but if he made anything but chairs 
during those thirty years he must have 
done it in his sleep. Our credulity has 
limits, and we must refuse to believe 
that a man who made six million chairs 
in thirty years had time to make any- 
thing else at all, except, perhaps, his 
will. We know he wrote a book and 
published it in 1752. It was called 
The Gentleman and Cabinet Maker's 
Director, and gave directions for com- 
bining the calling of gentleman with 
that of cabinet maker in a racy style 
which, if he had not been so immersed 
in the business of making chairs, might 
have encouraged ‘THomas CHIPPENDALE to 


|persevere in the profession of author. 
| It would have been interesting to have 


further works on deportment from his 
pen. But he only succeeded in getting 


|so much as this written by dictating to 
| his wife while he was throwing off his 
|less elaborate chairs at the end of the 
| day’s work. 


He married young, before he began 
to flourish. We may say that this is 
so with some certainty, for it would 
have taken him at least an hour to go 
through the ceremony, and he could not 
have spared an hour after 1730. If he 


|had done so there would have been 


53°2416 fewer Chippendale chairs in the 
world than we know there are. His 
wife saw very little of him except on 
Sundays. She complained that they 
never had a nice quiet little talk to- 
gether. Directly Tuomas had finished 
his day’s work and his supper he fell 
asleep and snored. She had to wake 
him every morning at half-past six; at 
seven o'clock he was in his workshop, 
and when eight o'clock struck he was 
hard at work on his fifty-fourth chair. 

Tomas CHIPPENDALE was a non-drinker 
and a non-smoker. He couldn’t -have 
lasted so long if he hadn’t been. He 
had porridge for breakfast, and a little 
weak tea. He chewed every mouthful 
he ate thirty-two times, but he chewed 
very quickly. His favourite recreation 
was making chairs, and flourishing. 

Let us end with a little more arith- 
metic. A Chippendale chair has been 
sold within the last few years for 
£1,000, and you could hardly expect to 
buy one under a sovereign. t us 
average them at £3 apiece. If these 
sums had been paid direct to THomas 
CurprenDaLe he would have amassed a 
fortune of nearly twenty million pounds. 
But it is probable that his actual fortune 
amounted to something under this sum. 








Warning to Anarchists. 
Tue thrower is not always so safe as 
the throne. 
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B\ ance? [Negrete 








N.B.—TuIs GENTLEMAN 18 NOT A DEALER IN POULTRY, ETO., BUT MERELY A KINDLY DISPOSED PERSON WHO BELIEVES IN suMMARY ‘, 
COMPENSATION, SHOULD HE RUN OVER A HEN, DUCK OR DOG, HE MATCHES IT AT ONCE FROM STOOK, THUS GIVING COMPLETE SATISFACTION, 








LITERARY SECOND THOUGHTS. Radnor will stay much longer on London | 


Bridge, and a great success is predicted | 
Ir is announced that Mr. T. P./in the Skittish Weekly, the Bookwoman | 


O’Coxnor would like to rewrite his|at Home and other influential journals, | 
biography of Lord Beraconsrietp, making | for the book. 
it “more mellow in tone, quieter in its} Mr. Hart Care has just gone into 
colours, and less violent than it is in |training for the task of re-writing The 
parts.” | Christian with an eye to adding melo-| 
Mr. O’Conyor’s example has em-| dramatic interest, Mr. Cave being afraid | 
boldened other authors to make similar | that its chromo-lithographic tints were | 
confessions. For example, Mrs. Humpnry | too lightly laid on. In the new version | 
Warp has stated her desire to take|John Storm will be known as John 
Robert Elsmere in hand once more, with Hurricaine. 
an idea of chastening some of its high} Miss Marie Coretii is credited with 


A Slander on Lytham. 


From “ Wisdom while you Wait” in 
The Morning Leader : 


Mr. T. C. Honrsrats, J.P. 
In England there are the dullest houses to 
be found anywhere.— 
At Lytham. 


“The hand that hurled the bomb in Madrid 
yesterday may hurl another at Washington to- 


morrow.’—New York World. 


Happity the fears of our contemporary 
have not been realised, and in any case 








spirits, eliminating a number of the 
jokes, and substituting dashes for 
certain strong words. 

Mr. Merepiru meditates devoting the 
next few weeks to a thorough revision 
of One of Our Conquerors, with the 
purpose of correcting its transparency. 
After long consideration he has decided 
to call in the expert aid of Ctavprus 
THE Osscure. In the new version Victor 


the wish to revise The Sorrows of Satan | it was, perhaps, too much to expect that 


in order to modify the age and career of 
Mavis Clare, who in the new version will 
be a maturer and more successful figure, 


holding a fitting place in the world’s | 
leye. It is understood that certain 


Stratford-on-Avon celebrities and Shak- 


speare’s Birthplace Trustees may con-| 


tribute features to the amended portrait 
of Satan. 


even an anarchist could have covered the 
| ground quite so expeditiously. 

The Sportsman says: “ Dessert used 
his left arm with splendid effect... . 
His best ball was that slow one which 
went with his arm and hit the stumps 
three times.” It sounds good enough 


' for the ordinary batsman. 
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CARNATION AND CHERRY 
BLOSSOM 
AT COVENT GARDEN. 

Plus Espagnol que UEspagne, the 
Syndicate gave us a bull-fight (off) on 
the very day of the Spanish wedding. 
jut whoever selected Madame Kirkpy 
Lown for the part of Carmen may have 
had a fine gift of irony, but was no 
Spaniard. Nothing will make me be- 
lieve that that delightful artist was 
designed by Nature to undertake any 
such enterprise. One missed the devilry 
of motion, the lissome play of swinging 
hips, which one associates with this deplor- 
ably attractive character. Yet oe seal 
Luxw contrived to repair her physical 
disabilities by sheer force of intelligence, 
and the splendid ease and resourcefulness 
of her singing. Mlle. Donaupa was per- | 
haps rather robust for one’s idea of | 
the virginal Micaéla, and might have | 
given a better suggestion of domesticity | 
if she had been less smartly dressed ; | 
but her voice was all that could be! 
desired. The most satisfactory figure | 
was Madame Griipert-Leseune, in the 
smal) part of F'rasquita. She kept on 
smiling as if she were really interested 
in things, and she sang like the very 
nicest kind of bird. 

Of the men, I liked M. Larrirre, as 
Don José, in the early part where he had 
nothing much to do, but sang pleasantly 
and delivered a fine top-note; later on, 
when he was obliged to have fits of | 
jealous rage, he became overstrained and 
jerky. I cannot say whether M. Severaac, 
who played Escamillo, was chosen for his 
skill asa torero; but I am sure he never 
slew a bull with his lower register, 
which was sadly wanting in sonorous- 
ness. M. Guisert made a superb cap- 
tain of smugglers, and wag a very} 
monster of lawless humour. As to the} 
chorus, if the soldiers were 
women were certainly not 
They had rather the air of ancient) 
Romans; but they kept the play moving, 
and indeed | never remember to have 
assisted at a Carmen that went with a 
finer swing. I am not sure, by the way, 


that the last Act was improved by the/ of calls. 


march past of picadors and matadors, 
male and female, and of horses going 
to their death. Asa humane Englishman 
I properly disapprove of killing horses, 
and think that this kind of sport should 
he confined to foxes, otters, hares, rabbits, | 
deer, &e.; but if ever a job lot of horses | 
might be regarded as better dead it was | 
the cavalcade in question. I don’t know | 
what became of their corpses, but 1 am 
glad to think that the Covent Garden 
market is vegetarian. 

It seems that the Opera House can fill 
itself to repletion whenever Madama 
Butter fly is on the wing. And with good 
reason, for Signor Pucerst has set a most 





appealing play to the most exquisite 
music, which has the rare merit of inter- 


| preting the emotions of the drama with- | vera. 


out hampering its movement. ‘To this 
end he was assisted by the many little 
details of “ business,” trivial enough, but 
essential toa picture of Japanese manners 

the setting out of drinks and sweet- 
meats, the raising and lowering of blinds, 
the arrangement of conversational mat- 
tresses, &c., &c.—which required no vocal 
accompaniment, and gave the orchescra 


time +o express itself at leisure without | 


retarding the main action. It had astill 
more exceptional chance in the night-long 


pause of silert waiting for the lover's | 


return. It is a thousand pities, by the 
way, that the curtain could not have 
been simply dropped and raised again 


-* 
————— 


Signor Caruso as Liew. B. F'. Pinkerton 


martial the | (U-5-A. Navy), parent of a boy who has blue 
Sevillian | eyes and golden hair, and is considered to be 
\ « . 


“the image ”’ of his father. 


for the dawn. The singers deserved a 
rest, perhaps, but they need not have 
spoiled a very perfect situation by the 
disillusionment which attends the taking 
Will no one ever convince our 
artists——and the best of them are here as 
bad asthe worst—of the intolerable 
banality of these interjected appari- 
tions ? 

It is an opera of contrasts, not only as 
between credulous devotion and the 
lighthearted infidelity that loves and 
sails away, but also between the poetry 
of Japan and the prose of the U.S.A. 
On the one side Mile. Destmsw rendered 
every phase of changing emotion with 
swift sympathy and a fine restraint in 
extremes ; from the spreading of spring 
blossoms for her cars welcome to 
the moment of infinite pathos when she 
resolves on death, and the light of the 


spring morning is too strong for her,— 
“troppa luce é di fuor, e troppa prima- 
” On the other side, 1am bound to 
‘say that Signor Caruso was sufficiently 
prosaic in his attitudes, even to the verge 
of humour. I shall not lightly mislay 
my vision of him in the last Act, attired 
like a superior gendarme, and stricken 
with what he took to be remorse, and 
how he trotted away from the prospect 
of embarrassment, carefully remember- 
ing to snatch up his cap on the way out. 
Nor how, still further stricken with 
remorse, he trotted in again when all was 
over. Tragic finales—witness La Bohéme 

are not as congenial as they might be 
| to this adorable singer. 

Naturally there was not much to make 
| merry over in so heart-moving a tale, and 
| the task of the professional jester is here 
}an ungracious one. Still there were 
|touches that made for humour: there 
| were the shadows of the garden in the 
| First Act that kept their shape under 
'sun and moon; there was the single 
|riding-light in the bay that did duty 
for the whole American squadron ; there 
was the thrill of recognition that ran 
through the audience when they found 
that there was one Italian word which 
they could translate—namely, Vhisky ; 
there was the pathetic reference of 
Madama Butterfly to her husband as 
“ B. F. Pinkerton ;” there was Signor 
Scorri, standing helplessly with hang- 
ing arms like a tailor’s dummy through 
half the last Act; and finally, there was 
the brown-haired three-year-old, de- 
scribed as having azure eyes and golden 
curls, with the implication that he repre- 
sented the true American type; these 
features, in fact, being specially men- 
tioned in proof that he was the living 
image of his father, whose locks, in the 
person of Signor Caruso, were as the 
raven’s for very blackness. 0.8 





The New Romance. 

“Hep, help,” cried Mituicext, “ we 
are lost! See yonder corned-beef tin!” 

For a moment Harorp shuddered. 
Then, pulling himself together, he 
advanced cautiously. Suddenly a laugh, 
full of relief, rang through the air. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Mitiicent. 

Haroip turned a shame-faced counten- 
ance towards her. 

“ Well—er—really,” he began, “ that 
is—er—the fact is, dear, it’s only an 
ordinary bomb after all!” 





“ WANTED.—Iron-bound Cooper.” 
Evening Express. 
We are not surprised that the cooper 
should need an iron casing. Ili, as the 
poet said, robur et aes triplex circa pectus 
erat, who first with unmelting eyes 
viewed the turgid deep. And beer is 





thicker than water. 
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A new anthology ! There 

are too many already, 
but there is always room on 
the top.. And there does not 
exist a prettier volume than 
TRAVELLER'S JOY, 
ao anthology of passages in 
prose and verse which W. G. 
Waters has compiled and for 
which William Hyde has 
drawn the most beautiful 

end - papers’ in full 
colour. Price 4s. net 

in cloth; 5s. net in 

lambsKin ; postage 
3d. extra, 





Seldom has any novel 
had so many enthusi- 
astic reviews as have been 
given to L. Cope Cornford’s 


PARSON BRAND. 
Dedicated to the memory of 
W. E. Henley, it carries on 
those traditions of romance 
that Stevenson revived ; 
indeed, the Tribune describes 
itas“ worthy ofa place bythe 
side of ‘Treasure Island.’” 
“It is full of vigour and of 
fine romantic feeling,” 
says the Scotsman. 
The price is 
6/-; post 
free, 6/4. 


At some time in your 

life you have had a 
profound interest, if not an 
ambition connected with 
the stage. That is why 
AUDREY THE ACTRESS, 
by Horace Wyndham, which 
I publish on June 20, is a 
novel which will command 
unusual attention. If in 
your family there is any 
tendency to stage fever, 
* Audrey the Actress” will 
cureit. It is not a pill, but 

it is charmingly gilded. 
Price 6/-. Post 
free, 6/4. 







For Forty-five Shillings you can have all these Books sent you carriage free 


New Books Published by 


E. GRANT RICHARDS 


7 Carlton Street 
London 
s.Ww. 


thology which shall be at the 
same time worthy of modern 
methods and within the reach of mode- 
rate purses is to appear. On June 20 
I am publishing the first part of 
BIRDS OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS, 
by Charles Stonham, C.M.G., F.R.C.S., 
illustrated by L. M. Medland, with 
between three and four hundred photo- 
gravure plates. There will be twenty 
parts in all, costing 7/6 net each; but 
for the convenience of those who would 
like to pay for the whole work in a 
lump sum a reduction will be made 
to 86 15s., or, including postage and 
securely packed, £7 2s. A prospectus 
with a specimen plate will be sent on 
application to any bookseller, or to 
Dept. M., E. Grant Richards, 7, Cariton 
Street, S.W. The Standard (to which 
this prospectus and several of the plates 
have been sent) says: “We are promised 
a really magnificent book. It is to be 
brought out in parts in a most sumptuous 
form, with remarkably life-like and 
artistic illustrations. We have seen 
nothing quite so beautiful as these pic- 
tures for a long time.” The first edition 
of this work is necessarily limited, and 
it is likely that the price will be 
raised after publication. In any 
case payment for the whole 
at the reduced rate 
cannot be received 
after the 19th 
of June. 


ti last a work on British Orni- 


If you read novels at all, 

the one recent novel that 
you cannot afford to miss 
reading is Filson Young's 
THE SANDS OF PLEASURE, 
because wherever modern books 
are discussed, this famous 
novel, which has within four 
months gone into four large 
editions, is certain to be a 

theme of impassioned 

controversy. Price 6/-, 
Post free, 6/4. 


, 





A_ sensational novel 
which is up-to date, a 
novel which grips you by the 
throat and will not be put 
down until it is finished, Is 
THE BLACK MOTOR CAR 
Ly Harris Burland. “A 
Llood-curdling story,” the 
Outlook calls it. Stanley L. 
Wood has illustrated it in a 
manner as exciting as 
is the novel itself, 
Order it at once. 
Price 6/-, Post 
free, 6/4. 


If you want to Know all 

about Motor Cars--that 
is to say, if you feel enough 
interest in this great modern 
movement to wish to have 
a practical Knowledge of it 
as it concerns the ordinary 
private user of a car-buy 
THE HAPPY MOTORIST, 
by Filson Young, which tells 
you how a motorist can be 
happy, and how even a poor 

man can be happy with 
his own car. Price 
3/6 met, Post 
free, 3/10. 


Even if you had the eyes 
of a cat I should not 
edvise you to read in the dark 
THE HOUSE OF SOULS, 
by Arthur Machen, because 
within a shell of the finest 
literary art the author has 
enshrined the essence of 
that terror which lies like 
e shadow behind the sun- 
shine of life. Publication day 
June 26, With cover and 
frontisplece designed 
by 8S. H. Sime. 
Price 6/-. Post 
free, 6/4. 
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FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


To the thousands who have 
laughed over “ The Lunatic 
at Large” we commend its 
author's new book, 


Count Bunker, | 


By J. StoRER CLousToN. 6s. 


=== 
HUCH FOULIS’S NEW BOOK OF HUMOUR invite the readers of 66 Punch “i 


1s. net. 


“THE VITAL SPARK.” : , : 
to their Grand Private View 


BLACKWOOD’S 


OTHER SUCCESSFUL NOVELS. and the Opening of their New 


All, 6/-. 
PHANTASMA, 


By A. C, INCHBOLD, ° ° ° 
LABY SARAITS DEED OF GIFT, Building near Oxford Circus. 


(Second Impression.) 
By E. A, GRIFFIN, 


A MAID OF NORMAKDY. Every day and evening this week the 


By Dora M. Jones. 


“MO. 101,” Guards’ Bands will be in attendance. 


(Fifth Impression.) 
By Wymonp CAREY. 
' ° . . 
THE Os Semeren, rd Tickets may be had on application to 
( * oO e . e 
By 3. Meaeay Be Gacet. the President, the Reception Committee, 
or will be exchanged for visiting card at 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, the old premises opposite. 
Edinburgh and London. 
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“ Kuprersera’s” Sparkling Berncastler is a 
very fine, dry Moselle, of exquisite bouquet 
9 and delightful flavour. It is made only 
Player Ss from the finest grapes grown in the famous 
Berncastler Vineyards. Every bottle bears 


66 M I L D 99 the “ Kuprersera ” full brand and label. 
Navy Cut Cigarettes] KU PFERBERG’s 
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A NEW CIGARETTE made from the choicest growths of old SPARKLING 
Virgiaian tobacco, possessing a ‘* oth " and “‘ sweetness” 


approached by any similar Creed Chgueatte ane beleve the pelle. | BERNCASTLER 


4 Of all Wine Merchants and Stores, 60/- per dozen bottles. 
5) * PER PACKET “JO London Dépét : 5, Mark Lane, B.C. 
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THE SCIENCE OF BOMBOLOGY. 


Iyrerview with Mr. Sims. 

“Tr is estimated that at the present 
moment there must be many hundreds 
of bombs—if not thousands—in Russia 
alone. They are about the size of an 
orange, and they were at first—until the 
authorities awoke to the fact—imported 
into Russia inside oranges, the contents 
of the fruit having been, of course, care- 
fully removed. Most ple who have 
lived any time in Russia know all about 
these bombs, and it is not difficult to 
secure an opportunity of handling them 
when once one is in the confidence of 
the possessor. For the most part they 
are kept under lock and key—ready for 
emergencies. Owing to the drastic 
nature of the Explosives Act in this 
country, great secrecy has to be observed 
in the manufacture of bombs. An official 
who has had much to do with hunting 
down Anarchists informed a Daily Mai 
representative that it takes place some- 
times in sedate suburban villas. The 
shells are usually obtained from the Conti- 
nent, and the filling in is quite noiseless.” 

Slightly perturbed by these ominous 
statements a representative of Mr. Punch 
called on Mr. G. R. Sims for further 
information on the subject. 

“Yes,” said the great criminologist 
with a pathetic sigh as he ran his fingers 
through his luxuriant chevelure, “it is 
all too true. If the writer has erred at 
all it is on the side of understatement. 
One half of the world does not know how 
the other half lives, or to put it in other 
words very few people really know how 
their next-door neighbour lives. The 
strange, the weird, the romantic may be 
found at every turn of the great maze : 
mystery which is called London. A 
friend and confrére of mine had a cook- 
housekeeper — a middle-aged woman 
whose smiling good humour made her 
a general favourite. But no,” he broke 
off suddenly, “it is too awful. Suffice 
it to say that that woman, whose smile 
was a mask she wore to impose on 
society, habitually danced the Tarantella 
in the back-scullery. Her name was 
really Marcovircu. She was a cousin of 
General Kuroparkiy, and had escaped 
from Siberia in a captive balloon. But 
the mysteries of London do not confine 
themselves to any one quarter or to any 
one class. ‘There are mysteries in the 
lordly mansions of the West that make 
wealth a mockery and rank a disaster ; 
and the manufacture of the nefarious 
weapons of anarchy is carried on with 
the greatest activity in the most unex- 
pected quarters. Only the other day a 
Bishop was expelled from the Athenzeum 
Club for having placed an infernal 
machine in the hat of a well-known 
member of the Royal Society. I name no 
names ; I merely speak of what I know.” 
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Norah. “On, yes. Way, THE OTHER NIGHT 


© y ONS ee 
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CONCLUSIVE. 


Grandpa. “So YoU THINK DREAMS COME TRUE, DO You?” 


I preamt | ’p peen TO THE Zoo—anv I Hav!” 








“ Have you ever handled a bomb?” 
“ Repeatedly,” replied Mr. Sims, as he | 
gracefully adjusted the order of St. Olaf, 
which in the fervour of his recital had 
slipped under his rightear. “ I may say 
that I have been familiar with them from 
the cradle. As the writer of the Daily 
Mail article observes, they are smuggled 
into Russia in the guise of oranges. In 
London, especially in the ‘Tottenham 
Court Road, the favourite receptacle is a 
beefsteak pie in which the bomb is 
wrapped up in grease- proof paper. But, 
just as one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison, some Londoners—including my- 
self—have grown immune to bombs and 
can absorb, assimilate, and even digest 
them with impunity. Not all Lon- 
doners, however, have such iron constitu- 
tions. For instance, a friend of mine— 
a bath-chair proprietor with whom in 
bygone years it was my privilege to be| 
associated—had a daughter, a charming 
and lovely girl of eighteen. She had no 
love affair or trouble of any kind. One 
winter evening about seven o'clock her | 
mother, a splendidly handsome matron 
with an aquiline profile, feeling un- 
accountably hungry, sent her daughter | 
into an adjoining street to buy a beef- 
steak pie. The girl went out with a| 
shilling or two in her pocket, but she 
never came back. From that hour to 
this—an interval of seventeen years—no 
living soul who knew that beautiful girl | 
has ever set eyes on her again. The) 
mother, however, is still living and as| 
handsome as ever. A little while ago I | 
had a letter from her, ‘The mystery af) 
my daughter's fate,’ sho wrote, ‘ is still 





wrapped in impenetrable mystery.’ ” | 


“Ts it true that sedate suburban 
villas are specially affected by revolu- 
tionaries ?”’ 

“ Perfectly. Wherever you see a villa, 
you may suspect a villain. We shud- 
der at Caliban when we see him on 
the stage, and we tremble for Miranda. 
Talk of ‘Caliban upon Setebos’—on a 
City bus would be nearer the dread 
reality. There are dozens of Calibans 
in London, and they all inhabit suburban 
villas, generally semi-detached. Most 
curates are morphinomaniacs. Homicide 
is endemic among pianoforte - tuners. 
Churchwardens habitually carry stilettos, 
and the poisoning habit is nowhere so 
rife as amongst the Governors of the 
Bank of England. I knew a charming 
man—a spiritual peer, to be precise 
who came to me in the ordinary way 
about a theatrical matter. He had 
written a pantomime—I have the book 
of the words to this day—and he was 
about to write a comic opera. But the 
hasty criticism of a friend annoyed 
him, and after shooting a rural dean, 
and burning down a Free Library, he 
fled to Tierra del Fuego and is now 
chief of a cannibal tribe. But he never 


| wrote the comic opera.” 


With these momentous words Mr. Sims 
shook us warmly by the hand, and with 


‘our curiosity titillated rather than fully 


appeased we parted reluctantly from the 
great mysteriographer of the metropolis. 





The Yorkshire Evening Post announces 
that a salmon-trout caught at Coanwood 
was found to have swallowed a door-key. 
Taken out of a loch, we presume. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


hedges, the odour of the sea-breeze, add sweetness to the 
subtle fragrance of the crisp, fresh air. 





Anthony Britten, by Hersert Macluwarne (Constante), is 


‘Twere is a type of humour (which for some reason or other | one of those irritating stories in which commonplace people 


[ associate with Balham) that indulges itself by talking 
familiarly of “J. Cesar, Esq.,” and putting up-to-date ex-| 
yressions in the mouths of Apam and Eve. Mr. J. Henry! 
farnis, the author of Cornish Saints and Sinners, has the 
Balham touch in places. Witness his new version of Laun- | 
celot and Guenevere: “ The King was a busy man, and when 
things were going on used to say to Launeelot, a sort of | 
aide-de-camp in chief, ‘Just you look after the Queen at the 
Royal Footballers this afternoon,’ or ‘Give hera turn at golf.’ | 
This suited Launcelot down to the ground, and, having a) 
nice tenor voice, he was wont to sing, ‘Meet me in the) 
Garden.’” Now many people (and I confess I am one of them) | 
resent this sort of thing as an intrusion ; and they will regret 
that the illustrator, Mr. Raven-Hiit, should have been an acces- | 
sory after the fact with a picture of the Queen and Launcelot 





think uninteresting thoughts and perform ordinary acts in 
the hazy atmosphere of a dream. Now and then they pop 
out, get their vague thinking described for them by the 
author in what for want of a better word I must describe as 
sham Meredithese, and then without rhyme or reason fall back 
again into the dream-darkness from which, for no diseover- 
able purpose, they had temporarily emerged. The language 
of the book is pitched high, and its effect is to impress the 
reader with a baffled sense of the importance of incidents 
which have no special value of any kind. The style is in 
fashion, for it is not a difficult style, and in most cases it 
serves to disguise poverty of plot, looseness of construction, 
and dearth of any real human interest capable of being 
worked up into a genuine crisis. 


———————_ The “Pope” of Holland House, 





in a hammock smoking cigarettes. 
All this may seem a small matter ; | ‘ 
but I mention it because when Mr. 
Harris forgets that there is such a| 
place as Balham he is entirely delight- | 
ful; and he and Mr. Raven-Hitt 
between them turn out a very fasci- 
nating book. (Ll would mention} 
particularly a charming picture of | 
“Princess Owen being turned into 
a bramble” as an example of Mr. 
Raven-Hitt’s art.) When Mr. Jonny 
Lave decided to publish this book he 
should have come to some arrange- 
ment with the Great Western Rail- 
way. For everyone who reads it 
will want to go to Cornwall, and 
everyone who goes to Cornwall would | 
be wise to read it. I have just 
finished it, and I start for Falmouth 
to-morrow (probably). I think Mr. 
LANE should have his 10% of the 
third return, the dog ticket, and the 
ham sandwich at Bath. 








Our Sergeant. “It’s very Lucky For you as I AIN'T 


w edited by Lady Seymour (Fisner 
mb ae ell Unwin), is a nice fat book, tastefully 
: \ —_ 


\ . , produced. The “Pope” was Jony 
Wuisnaw, who gained the nickname 
by the extreme confidence with which 


he expressed his opinions. If we 
may judge by his letters, the opinions 
themselves were ordinary enough, 
and anybody else might have ex- 
NEA pressed them with equal assurance 


X and without risk of contradiction. 
“Nw =| Jom Waisnaw was the intimate of 
“Y |all the big nobs of the Whig party 
from the end of the eighteenth until 
well into the nineteenth century, but 
his letters are of a disappointing 
baldness. Still, though its contents 
do not specially appeal to me, I have 
no hesitation in repeating that this is 
a nice fat book. 


In Woman and the Motor Car 
(ApptetTon) Mrs. Aria attempts, not 
unsuccessfully, to bring down motor- 


Auten Ratye has annexed the] guire cerrams ’ow TO SPELL INsvBORDINATION, ELse|iNg to what she supposes to be the 





Principality to the domain of romance. | I'p Broom’ WELL REPORT 





you For it!” level of a woman’s intelligence. It 





Before she took pen in hand Wales 
had many bards, but, as far as English readers are concerned, 


_ is a skittish book, but not altogether 
\an unattractive one. At the same time my earnest hope is 


no story-teller. ALLEN Rate knows Wales, its skies, its| that no additional woman will feel herself impelled by its 


rivers, its hills, above all, its people. They are ex- 
clusively of the farming or shop-keeping class, shrewd in 
their business transactions, highly emotional in religious 
aspect. In The Queen of Rushes (Hutcninson), ALLEN Raine 
does not scruple to bring on the scene in his proper name 
the evangelist who most lately swayed the Celtic soul: There 
are graphic pictures of revival services, with Evan Roperts 
in the pulpit, waiting till the Spirit moves him to speak. 
(By the way, what has become of this spiritual meteor ?) 
Gwenifer, stricken dumb in childhood at sight of her 
drowning mother, is a sweet character, artfully contrasted 
with the self-willed Gildas, whom she, for a long time 
without hope, secretly loves. It is a tale of the every-day 
life of commonplace people, the hand of genius stirring it 
with touch of tragedy. A flaw, slight but persistent, is the 
dashing of conversation with Welsh phrases. “ Dear anuli!” 
“merchi-i,’ and even “ach-y-fy,” are doubtless pointed 
sayings; but reiteration induces weariness. The book 
is full of dainty touches of description of moorland and sea, 
where the apples in the orchard, the blackberries on the 


perusal to take charge of the driving of a motor. There is 
in all our world of terrifying sights none more terrifying 
;than a powerful car driven by a smiling, incompetent, 
icareless lady; and at the risk of alienating the sex I hereby 
declare that they are all smiling, incompetent, and careless. 
Let them shine in their dress and continue to admire the 
panels and the cushioning of the car’s body, but, as they 
value their safety and ours, let them abstain from inter- 
ference with pedals, brakes and levers, and, above all, with 
the steering-wheel. 





Theirs not to Reason Why! 

Unquestionina obedience is the first lesson that the naval 
man has to learn. A member of the crew of H.M.S. Montagu 
has been explaining the catastrophe to a representative of the 
Press. He says, “ We left Portland in clear weather with 
instructions to proceed to the Bristol Channel in readiness 
for manceuvres and to keep in touch with Lundy Island.” 
The italics are by Mr. Punch ; the way in which the orders 
were carried out was Another’s. 
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“INTELLIGENT ANTICIPATION.” 
(A volume entitled “ Plato and the Criticism of 
Life,” by Emil Reich, has just appeared.) 

For three-and-twenty centuries, 
Though ’mid immortals numbered, 
Piato, submerged by sophistries, 
In deep oblivion slumbered. 
Professors, “ learnedly inane,” 
Their own pet doctrines preaching, 
While purporting to make him plain 
Obscured his real teaching. 
At last there dawned a brighter day, 
When Mayfair, blocked with carriages, 
Found out the true and only way 
With Doctor Rercu at Claridge’s. 


That Spanish dancing is inspired ; 
That temperance is narrow ; 
That no improvements are required 
At Eton or at Harrow; 
That Emma, not Trafalgar, made 
The name of NELson glorious ; 
That bus-conducting is a trade 
Exalting though laborious ; 
That Germany is overfed ; 
That care besets the wealthy ; 
That as a rule we stay in bed 
Far longer than is healthy ; 





That heroes in their early days 
Have need of endless kisses ; 
That Bacn, though meriting high praise, 
Mascacni's fervour misses ; 
That Dr. Evi Retcu foretold 
The coming of Marcont ; 
That Lirrré, overworked and old, 
Grew very thin and bony; 
That Rapuarv’s Platonic bent 
Is mirrored in his pictures ; 
That some Americans resent 
Our author’s candid strictures— 
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These are the striking truths that we, 
The heirs of all the ages, 

Have now been privileged to see 
Enshrined in Piato’s pages. 

How wondrous simple in his lore 
By Doctor Reicu expounded ! 

How strange that nobody before 
Such shallow waters sounded ! 

Oh, if the ancient adage stands— 
Laudari a laudato, 

What must we say when Reicn expands 
In eulogy of Piato ? 


= ont 


P.S. All who instruction need 
In Dr. Reicu’s omniscient screed 
Can purchase the whole bag of tricks 


Mr. Jones. 
Mrs. J. “Tuts Rappir 
ISN’? HALF DONE YET!” 


“ Wuat Is IT, MY pet?” 


(sob) I've 


BEEN PLUCKING IT 
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KING 


A FIRST ESSAY IN HOUSEKEEPING. 


(sob)—ALL THE AFTERNOON, AND 11 





‘our contemporary with thes subjoined 
| further list of eminent readers and their 
literary and musical stepping-stones to 





(CaapMaNn AND Hat) for ten-and-six. 








MEN OF MARK 
Anp THE Books THAT MADE THEM. | greatness. 
Severn of the Labour members have} Mr. Joy Burxs: His grandmother's 
replied to the query of the Editor of| stories, in return for which he lectured 
The Review of Reviews as to what books|his venerable relation on oology and 
they found most useful in their early| nutrition. His grandfather's songs, 
days. Mr. Kem Harpe in particular|especially “Hickory, Dickory, Dock 
specifies “ his mother’s songs,'and tales | Strike.”’ 
of his grandmother, whose father was| Mr. Wax Crooks: Cowprr’s poems, 
out in the °45.” We are glad to be|especially “The Poplar Field.’ The 
able to supplement the enterprise of! early works of Burws. Yarrow Revisited. 





Mr. A. J. Batroun: His uncle's songs. 
“‘ Cicero de Schenectady.” “ Count Bun 
her.” Lord Brassey's Annual. ‘The 
Commentaries of Professor Driver. 

Sir Oxiver Lopez: Childe Harold, 
edited by Mr. Beopie. Oliver T'wist. 
The Song of Roland. 

Mr. J. Sr. Loe Srracney: Casar de 
Bello Gallico, The Lives of Catatant 
and Perstant. Creasy’s Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World. Texxysox’s Form, 
Riflemen, Form! The Natural History 
of Kilkenny. 
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NATURE STUDIES. 
Tue Fewrstve HaxpKercuter. 

Tus study might perhaps begin and end with the state- 
ment that there is no such thing as a feminine handkerchief. 
[ desire, however, in the present critical condition of the 
relations between men and women, as exemplified in the 
House of Commons and Trafalgar Square, to be perfectly 
and even generously fair to the sex. I declare, therefore, 
that every woman possesses and wields, not perhaps a hand- 
kerchief in the full masculine acceptation of the term, but a 
something which is supposed to play the part of a handker- 
chief and to serve such purposes as are ordinarily served by 
a handkerchief. Having thus disposed of the general ques- 
tion I will proceed to a definition. 

The feminine handkerchief is, like all others, rectangular, 
and varies in size from two inches to three inches square. It 
is mainly composed of lace and is in part studded with 
embroidery representing minute leaves and flowers. From 
this description it will be obvious that if there is one purpose 
in the whole range of possibilities for which this article is not 
intended it is the mitigation of a cold by the blowing of a 
nose. 

The result of inquiries made by competent investigators 
into this subject falls into two classes. One set holds that this 
queer little patch of lace is primarily intended by its owner 
for the decoration of rooms and passages and staircases ; for 
innumerable examples of it are to be found about a house wher- 
ever a woman may have passed in the discharge of her bene- 
ficent housekeeping activities. One will probably be picked 
from the drawing-room sofa, two from the table in the hall, 
one from a chair in the breakfast-room, and two or three 
from the passage leading to the kitchen, or from the kitchen 
floor itself. There must he some object in this lavish 
distribution of samples, and it is supposed, as I say, that a 
vague desire for decoration is at the bottom of it. 

Another school, however, believes that this scattering is in 
some mysterious way connected with the eternal warfare 
waged by woman against man. The seemingly casual hand- 
kerchiefs lying about a house are not in reality aimless. 
They are, it is asserted, part of a code of signals understood 
by all women and intended to point out meeting-places where 
man's overthrow may be discussed, and to suggest devices 
by which his humiliation may be accomplished. There is, 
it is true, a third explanation, that of mere light-hearted 
carelessness and untidiness produced by the absence or in- 
accessibility of the feminine pocket,’ but I prefer not to 
accept this, for it is an easy explanation, and by the canons 
if criticism the easy explanation must always be rejected. 

When a woman goes out either for an ordinary walk or 
on one of her shopping adventures she generally carries her 
handkerchief in a little leather bag ioktly coapenibed by a 
gilded chain from her belt or her hand. The contents of 
this bag are miscellaneous and, in relation to its apparent 
size, incredible. The handkerchief is always the bottom 
article, and I have known the bag to contain in addition a 
novel, a fishmonger’s account book, three lead pencils (all 
without points), a book of addresses, a scent-bottle, a 
vinaigrette, a button-hook, a shoe-horn, a box of lozenges, a 
small brush and comb, a needle-case, a box of safety pins, a 
dozen telegram-forms, a purse stuffed with coppers and 
threepenny bits, a card-case, two rolls of ribbon, a pair of 
gloves, seven letters (unstamped), a child’s doll, and a railway 
ticket. The peculiarity of this bag of Pandora is that when- 
ever the railway ticket is wanted the handkerchief obtrudes 
itself, and when the handkerchief is sought the railway ticket 
becomes exclusively prominent. 

What becomes of the Feminine Handkerchief when its 
period of active service is past? The question has often 


} 





like the snows of yester year and goes silently into the limbo 
of forgotten things. One thing I know: if I had as many 
sovereigns as the number of handkerchiefs possessed by an 
average woman I should become a landed proprietor, and 
oppose with bitterness all suggestions for a graduated 
income-tax. 








THE COMPLETE POTTERER. 


(“ Life was given us to potter in.”—Vanity Fair.) 


Let Jones, if he’s so minded, fly to catch the early train, 
And hurry to worry and City cares again ; 
Let Jonyson bolt the lightning lunch. let Swira and Brown 
delight 
To hustle and bustle through morning, noon, and night! 
For me the life of idleness, the book 
By the brook, 
For me the pensive angle and the hook, 
The rushes, the thrushes, 
The lambkin on the lea— 
The pleasure of leisure 
For me! 


Jowxes builds a princely palace on an acre of Park Lane; 
He’s in it a minute, then rushes off again ; 
He owns a Tudor mansion on a rolling Sussex down ; 
He gets there and frets there, then motors back to town. 
He sighs to see Threadneedle Street, and longs 
For the throngs 
Who deal in mining ventures or Hongkongs ; 
He hankers for bankers— 
For nothing else he cares 
But scrambling and gambling 
In shares. 


When I behold the lunatics who lead the strenuous life, 
I pity the City with all its fevered strife ; 
[ dream of going forth to preach the creed that I profess 
And saving the raving by Leagues of Idleness. 
But if I had so great a cause, I know 
I should grow 
More strenuous than any one, and so 
I'll dangle my angle. 
As for the eager gang—— 
Let whoso will do so 
Go hang! 








OUR PILLAR BOX. 
(Replies in brief.) 
Cure for sea-sickness.—The only certain cure for this 


terrible malady that we know of is to go for an hour’s walk 
five minutes before the boat starts. 


To clean black kids.— Proceed in exactly the same way as 
you would with white kids, only do not try to persuade your- 
self that the black will come off, because it won't. They 
were born like that. 

Simple headache cure.—Take a pound of black pepper, and 
to this add a little flour, a raw egg, and a pinch of salt. 
Make into a paste, put into a bath towel, and tie it tightly 
round the neck. Leave it there till the headache goes of its 
own accord. 

Etiquette of cards.—When leaving cards, do not thrust 
them under the door or throw them casually down the area, 
but ring the bell and hand them to the servant. The cards, 
of course, should contain no advertising matter. 

Hygienic boots—You have been misinformed; brown 
boots with separate divisions for each toe are not being worn 
in London this season. 





been asked and never satisfactorily answered. It vanishes 


—— 
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STILL OUT OF IT. 


First Cappre (Br-pr-cx). “ YOUNG ALF’S IN LUCK!” 
Seconp Capp (G-r-1p B-ur-r). “ YUS—AN’ WHEN THERE’S OTHERS EVERY BIT AS GOOD AS ’IM!” 
First Capper. “IF NOT MORE SO!” 

(The Right Hon. Alfred Lyttelton has been elected to fill the vacancy in the representation of St. George's, Hanover Square.) 
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** Gorn’ EASY, WHAT? 


SaME HERE. 


OUR HORSELESS RIDERS. 


AFTER A HEAVY MORNING ON THI 


Pier, I ALWAYS SLACK IT IN THE AFTERNOON.” 








“THE GIANT’S ROBE.” 
IV.—MARIANA. 
By Lorp Tennyson. 
Adapted by Mr. Hampton. 

THe Moatep Grance.—-This famous 
old country house in the heart of the 
Fen Country To pe Sotp. We strongly 
recommend our clients to view this 
desirable residence, which only comes 
into the market owing to the lady who 
recently occupied it having been ordered 
south by her medical attendant. The 
house is in the Elizabethan style, with 
a thatched roof, and is surrounded by a 
picturesque moat. It contains seven- 
teen commodious bedrooms, and four 
grand reception rooms, which have a 
western aspect—thus getting the full 
benefit of the afternoon sun. ‘The 
grounds are eminently desirable, and at 


a small outlay could be put into excellent . 


order. There are, besides an excellent 
poplar, several fruit trees of various 
kinds, including a notable climbing 
pear, which yields largely each. year. 
A feature of the place is the number of 


outhouses and sheds which could easily | 


be turned into stables or a motor house. 
The country round about is flat, and 
excellent for motoring. There is a 
station and post-office within driving 
distance. The whole forms an excellent 
property for a gentleman of means who 
is prepared to spend a small sum in 
repairs, alterations, &c., and does not 
desire the noise and bustle of town life. 
Would suit Inventor. Apply, &. ... 


V.—THE ANCIENT MARINER. 

By 8. T. Coreripar. 

Adapted by the Society Editor 
of “The World.” 


One of the most picturesque weddings 
of the week was that which was solemn- 
ised yesterday at that rising watering- 
place Blanksea between the Duke of 
Tuayet and Miss Deat.... The bride 
(30 lines omitted.) A musical 
reception was held afterwards by the 
bride’s mother, to which many well- 
known people had been invited. Among 


Part g 


those who had accepted, but, for some| 
reason or other, were unable to attend, ! 


may be mentioned Lord Bircniyeton, 
heir presumptive to the Duke... 
VL—WE ARE SEVEN. 

By Wittiam Worpsworrn. 
Adapted by the “ Vanity Fair” Hard 
Case Editor. 

W., an elderly gentleman of an inquir- 
ing turn of mind, meets a Miss X. Miss 
X., who is only eight years old and 
occupies a humble position in the social 
world, is noted for her thick curly hair 
and fair eyes. Without waiting for an 
introduction, W. asks how many sisters 
and brothers Miss X. has. The lady 
replies “Seven”; at the same time 
mentioning that two of them live ina 
smart garrison town in Wales, and two 
are on active service abroad. W., on 
adding this up, makes it come to four 
only. Miss X., however, persists that it 
is seven. What should W. do? 

Answer adjudged correct : Go home. 





From a list of Government Publica- 
tions: “National Debt, 1836 to 1905. 
Gross Liabilities. 6d.” 
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that the conductor, while disclaiming 
OMNIBUS INTERLUDES. eéany title to be regarded as an “ outan- 
1—Ow a “Favonrre.” outer,” is _resorting—somewhat incon- 
sistently, I cannot help thinking—to 
Ir is a tradition of the elders that on | the tu quoque method of defence. The 
the approach of a vehicle with screech-|early stages of his argument, however, 
ing axle-trees the local youth re-|are weakened by irrelevancy, and the 
sumably as owning lustier voices than | conclusion becomes lost as our journey 
their sires —shall intermit their occupa-| is continued. 
tions, and ery with one accord, “Oil!| “’Ere, Wittiam,” exclaims the “ Favor- 
Oil!” until such time as the vehicle has | ite”’ driver, “d’ you mind not a-windin’ 
passed out of ear-shot. [up that musical-box agin? We've ‘eard 
On the present occasion it happens|that bloomin’ tune a time or two 
that the offending vehicle (an omnibus | already.” 
en route for the “ Elephant and Castle ")| But the conductor has retreated into 
is just ahead of mine (a “ Favorite” |the omnibus, where he busies himself 
bound for Victoria); and I can vouch |in collecting fares. A second block in 
that the tradition in question is observed | the trafic as we turn into Fleet Street 
in the minutest particular. Nor is this | separates us until we reach the corner 
punctiliousness confined to any one|of Wellington Street, where our Jehu 
thoroughfare. Except in so far as ajseizes an opportunity to urge the 
sort of cumulative effect is produced by |“ Elephant and Castle” conductor to 
reiteration, the advice given by Chancery | “switch on another tune afore we say 
Lane cannot be described as either less | good-bye!” 
or more cogent than that of Holborn or| The conductor, however, is studying 
the Gray’s Inn Road. For my part, I| his way-bill with an elaborate assump- 
find the monotonous chant of “Oil! | tion of impassiveness; and a defiant 
Oil!” only slightly less maddening than | screech from the axles is the sole re- 
the shriek of the axles; and I yearn for | sponse accorded to our driver's request. 


the moment when, at the corner of | Then our paths diverge; and the 


Wellington Street and the Strand, the | shrieking and the cries of “ Oil! Oil!” | 


‘Elephant and Castle” omnibus and | die slowly away, merging finally in the 
the “Favorite’’ will go their separate | thousand-and-one noises which make 
ways. up the husky roar of London traffic. 

Meanwhile the conductor of the for- | 
mer vehicle has been goaded by the | 
“Favorite” driver into spasms of in- 
coherent profanity, which he tries in 
vain to hide beneath an assumption of 
nonchalance. 

At the stage where I begin to follow 
the conversation, the “ Elephant and 
Castle” conductor has rounded off a 
scathing retort with an invitation to our} A bicycle. 
driver to “come an’ lay yer fat ’ead| A number of pictare postcards of 
agin the axle if yer don’t like the| London and elsewhere. 
rar!” A dish of tomatoes. 

“Why doncher tork to it with them} A safety razor. ; 

‘onied words of yourn?” replies our A pot of ee po. 
driver. “'They’d do a lot better than A photograph of . Georce ALEX- 
oil, yer know.” ANDER. 

The conductor's retort is lost in a| A trousers-stretcher. 
shriek of redoubled shrillness, after 
which a momentary respite occurs while 
we are “held up” in the narrowest part; Acoorpisa to The Official Patents 
of Chancery Lane. | Journal the Society of Chemical Industry 

“My word! Ain’t that dickey-bird | in Basle has applied for a patent for the 
of yourn bin a-whistlin’ for ’is bit of | manufacture of new amidoalphylami- 
sugar!” exclaims our driver. The sally | doacidylamidonaphtholsulphonic acids. 
is greeted with a general laugh among | This pleasant little acid, however, haslong 
the outside passengers, and the unhappy | been familiar to Mr. Punch. The really 
conductor comes within measurable dis- | dangerous part of it is the “-phth” 
tance of apoplexy. in the fifteenth syllable, which is in- 

“I’m surprised at yer, Wiu.Am,”| variably fatal. The third “amid,” on 
continues Jehu, taking advantage of the| the contrary, brings good luck to tall 
lull and addressing his adversary with|dark men. Mr. Punch notes with re- 
a genially paternal air; “I thought! gret the omission of the cedilla under 
music ‘ad power to calm the sevage|the fourth ‘“d,” since it is upon this 
beast. You must be a rank outanouter!” | that the acid chiefly depends for its light 

I gather in a confused sort of way | violet colour. 





SEEN IN THE SHOPS. 
(An extension of a “ Daily Mirror” feature 


A NECKLACE of gold. * 

A mutton chop, red and white. 

A top hat, made of silk and all shiny. 
A suit of clothes with buttons. 














EVERYDAY DIFFICULTIES SOLVED. 


(In the manner of “The World and His 
Wife.”) 
[F | am giving a dinner party, and in 
the middle of it the cook rushes 
in and gives notice, what ought I to 
do ?— Young Wife. 

Better far had the cook been 
given no cause to take this step. 
But since it happens you can but 
bow to destiny and suggest an 
adjournment to a restaurant to com- 
plete the meal. 


[S it necessary for me to buy any 
new clothes for my wedding? |! 
have a tail-coat I have worn only two 
years, and a pair of excellent white 
flannel trousers.—Fiancé. 
It is not necessary. Almost 
nothing is necessary. But new 
clothes are usually worn. 


WHAT Is the correct way to address 
a letter to Sir Thomas Lipton ? 
—Groceries. 

To a Baronet you write on the 
envelope, “ To Sir So-and-So, Bart.” 
Hence you will address your letter 
“To Sir Taomas Lirton, Bart.” But 

even if you did not it would pro- 
bably get to him just the same, and 
that is the main thing. 


D0 you think a few tins of American 
beef a suitable wedding present to 
| a relative ?—Economist. 
Tt depends upon how much you 
dislike him. 
| WANT to learn Jiu-jitsu, but cannot 
afford to pay for the lessons. What 
do you advise ?—Hercules. 
The best % ' is to accept the 
challenge of a Japanese wrestler at 
a music-hall. You will soon pick 
up the rudiments. 


|] HAVE purchased a small printing 

press for the purpose of rapidly 
printing tram tickets similar to those 
which have won prizes; but I cannot 
obtain any blue cardboard of the 
requisite kind. Can you help me ?— 
Financier. 


Please send your name and ad- 
dress. 


WHEN giving a dinner at a res- 
taurant, is it good form to keep 
one’s guests waiting to start for the 
theatre while one disputes the bill? 
—Hesitant. 
It is not good form; but you 
would be a Jugging to pay for 
what you had not had. 








The Royal 8 Motto. 


“Dutce et decorum est pro patria 
morari.” 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Accorpinc to The Express large 
quantities of tinned food are being 
destroyed “or given to poultry.” This, 
we suppose, is how bad eggs are made. 

Ropert Baowmra’ 8 question, “‘ What's 
become of Warinc?” was answered in 
no uncertain voice last week. 


What is the matter with Bishop Porter 
of New York? He is making as much 
fuss as if we had accused him of being a 
Meat Potter. pro 

The Government, it is announced, 
will shortly consider the advisability of 
appointing a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the prevalence and growth 
of lunacy. Many good Unionists, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that the wave of 
insanity which recently passed over the 
country will be found, at the next 
General Election, to have spent itself. 

Not a single Royal Commission was 
appointed last week. 


It is rumoured that each of the 
twenty-five Chinese coolies who have 
applied for repatriation has received an 
autograph letter from Sir Henry Camp- 
BELL-BANNERMAN, thanking him for an 
exhibition of loyalty to his friends which 
is none too common nowadays. It is 
hoped that the remaining 49,975 now 
feel heartily ashamed of themselves 

It has been decided that the present 
Naval Manceuvres shall be used as a test 
of the ability of the Royal Dockyards to 
make quick repairs. It is felt, however, 
that H.M.S. Montagu, in addition to 
being slightly previous, showed an excess 
of zeal, and overdid the idea. 

The opening of the new Victoria Rail- 
way Station was uot a signal success. 


The hope has been expressed that the 
Prince of Wares will o the Indian 
annexe of the Zoo. In our opinion 
many valuable lives will be lost if any- 
one does anything so foolish. 


The threat mode ly ‘the Krupp Com- 
pany to stop work on the Turkish order 
for military material unless £140,000 be 
paid at once, has once more led the 
Sutran to wonder whether the Kaiser 
loves him for himself alone. 


The agitation in favour of more com- 
fortable prisons continues. There is no 
doubt that the fact that they are not all 
that can be desired keeps many persons 
from using them. 


Those owners of motor-cars who affect 
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GOLDEN MEMORIES. 


“T wonper wHy Mg. Porprstein SERVES WITH THREE BALLS?” 


“OLD ASSOCIATIONS, I SUPPOSE.’ 








to despise motor-bicycles will have to 
alter their way of thinking. No fewer 
than twenty-seven persons were injured 
in Paris last week by the explosion of 
one motor-bicycle. 

The leading London hoteJs are now 
full of American millionaires and multi- 
millionaires, and the former complain 
bitterly that the latter treat them as so 
much dirt. 


Mr. Bart Kenyepy’s style has been 
parodied often, but. never so amusingly 
as in a series of articles now appearing 
in The Daily Mail from the pen of Mr. 
Bart Kenvepy. 





Mr. Nico Junoman has just completed 
an immense altar-piece in tempera. The 
tendency of frescoes is to perish. ‘Those 
who know Mr. Juncman’s charming art 
hope it will be found that 7’empera now 
mutantur. 


“Why,” asks The Medical Times, 
“should we tell patients what we are 
giving them? Depend upon it by so 
doing we lose our dignity as a pro 
fession.” This is certainly what has 
happened to the Beef Trust. 





Tae taTest American Porutar Sona: 
“ The Tinned Gee-gee.” 
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NIL NIS!| BONUM. 

(Being some personal Sts. from the 
fortheoming journal “ P.T.T.F’.” or Praise 
to the Face.) 

[I do hope that never in these pages will 
there appear @ word which can wound any- 
body.” —Eatract from the Editor's Manifeato.] 
Aw Irisn Paracoy. 

Tall, faultlessly proportioned, with 
classical features and a phenomenal chest 
measurement, Mr. Swirr MacNew. has 
long enjoyed the reputation of being the 
best dressed, the handsomest and the 
most undeviatingly urbane of the Irish 
Members. ‘The list of his academic dis- 
tinctions could not be compressed into a 
page of P.7.T.F'., but a word is due to 
his triumphs as an athlete. When an 
undergraduate at Trinity College, Dublin, 
he actually won all the events at the 
annual sports. He tossed the caber 127 
yards, he established a new record in 
the hop, skip, and jump, he won the 
three-legged race in a common canter, 
and distanced all competitors in the 
obstacle race. ‘Then his accomplishments 
as a musician are of no common order, 
for he is the only M.P. who can play the 
concertina, the piccolo, and the Welsh 
harp. To see Mr. S vivt MacNEILt is to 
love him; to hear him sing is Paradise 
in petto. As Mr. GLADSTONE once re- 
marked, ““ When MacNett warbles one 
of Moore's Irish melodies, I feel I know 
not how.” 

A GeytLe GEnivs. 

Sir James Cricutox-Browye was always 
a great social favourite, and few if any 
of our most eminent scientists have a 
greater répertoire of parlour tricks. I 
shall never forget (writes a well-known 
F.R.S.) the impression he made upon me 
at a children’s Christmas party, when 
he conjured a large bowl of goldfish 
out of his right, and a brace of squirrels 
out of his left whisker. But his love 
of pastime is only equalled by his effi- 
ciency as a sportsman. Horsemanship 
comes first perhaps —Sir James’s seat on 
a Mexican mustang is only second to 
that of Mr. CunnincHame GrawaM, and 
as a bronco-buster he was the mingled 
terror and envy of the most hardened 
gauchos of the pampas— but as a golfer 
he is, in the words of Lord Hatspury, 
one of his favourite opponents, “no 
slouch.” Yet all this strenuous addiction 
to sport has not impaired the kindliness 
of his nature in the slightest degree. 
Ile often breaks out into extempore verse 
at breakfast, and can seldom recite 
poetry without 
controversy his methods are those of 
Bayarp; in short, take him for all in all, 
he is one of those great stimulating 
sentimentalists who is never so com- 
pletely in his element as when he is in 
the society of the great masters of the 
beautiful arts—such men as Hupert von 





shedding tears. In | 





Herxomer, Emi Fucus, F. E. Wearuercy, 
Avcernon Asnron, or the great American 
poet Votyey STREAMER. 
“Sr. Berwarp” Saaw. 


There never was a greater mistake | 


than to suppose that Bernarp Suaw is a 
cynic. Thin-lipped, eagle-eyed, with a 
firm chin and an unflinching gaze, his 
physiognomy conveys a radically false 
impression of his real nature. Men, ay 
and women too, think him as hard as 
the Rock of Gibralar, whereas his heart 
is as soft as the most quivering shape 
of calves-feet jelly. Indeed, I am not 
sure that he is not the largest-hearted, 
the most saintly-souled, as well as the 
most gifted and handsome man of my 
acquaintance. Of Comte p’Orsay I can 
only speak by hearsay, but I have known 
all the brave men and the noble women 
of the last half century, and Suaw is the 
noblest and bravest of them all —not 
even excepting Grorce ALEXANDER, whose 
prowess as a pugilist [ can hardly think 
of without the deepest emotion. 
Beersonm Tree's Generosity. 

Mr. Tree has long been known as an 
actor of colossal genius. It may be a 
surprise to some of our readers to learn 
that as a heavy-weight boxer he has 
never met his match, and that on one 
occasion while touring in America he 
knocked out Perer Jackson, then at the 
zenith of his powers, in three rounds. 
Even more remarkable was his rescue 
of an aged organ grinder who had been 
set upon by more than fifty brawny 
hooligans in the heart of Soho. In less 
than three minutes Mr. Tree had floored 
the entire gang, and, hoisting the aged 


minstrel on his shoulders, carried him | 


off to the Carlton, where he entertained 
him to a sumptuous repast and presented 
him with £10,000 to buy a new in- 
strument. 

Sranpinc Par. 

One of the most interesting presenta- 
tions of the season has been that of 
Miss ——-, the charming daughter of 

Tall, srelte, with a brilliant com- 
plexion and a profusion of hair, 
Miss —— is one of the most popular 
girls in the best Mayfair set, since, 
apart from her large fortune, she is a 
beautiful dancer, a plucky motorist, 
rides well to hounds, and plays 
an excellent hand at Bridge. Though 
she perhaps hardly possesses the para- 


|lysing fasemation of a CLeoparra, who 


was unfortunately somewhat passée be- 


| fore I left Galway for London, she is 


none the less one of the most extraor- 
dinarily beautiful and sweet-natured 
young women of the many thousands 


to whom it has been my proud privilege | 


to pay my homage of admiration. 





Qvoration For Mr. O’Conyor.--“ Tis 
true ‘tis T.P., ‘ P.T.O.’—tis true.” 


LITTLE BIOGRAPHIES: 
Or, Who was Who? 


IIT.—Beaumont AND FLETCHER. 


Ir has been said that if Saaxspeare 
and Bex Jonson had never lived Beav- 
| mont and FiercHer would have been the 
ichief ornaments of the Elizabethan age. 
| But why blink the fact that Saaksprare 
jand Ben Jonson did live? Beaumont 
and Fiercuer never blinked it. They 
got Suakspeare to help them. At least 
Fiercuer did. Beaumonr was more par- 
ticular, but he had been dead some time 
when it happened. 

Beaumont was born in 1584. His 
father was a Justice of the Common 
| Pleas, and is said to have been the first 
| Judge to make jokes on the bench. 
| Beauwont was sent to Oxford when he 
|was thirteen, which was full early; but 
FLercHer went to Cambridge when he 
was twelve, and had, as they say, the 
bulge on him there. They often talked 
over those old times afterwards, and 
said what fun it was playing marbles 
on the Senate House steps, and bowling 
hoops down the High, and how angry 
the ushers had been when they had 
gone to visit their old schools and 
smoked in the playground. 

“But they couldn’t touch us, you 
know,” said Beaumont. 

* Rather not,” said FLercHer. 

FLercHER was born in 1579. He was 
just as good as Beaumoyr. His father 
was a Dean. When, a few years after 
| Fiercuer’s birth, he was made Bishop of 
|London, it was felt that here was a 
chance not to be missed. One of his 
sons must be brought up to write books. 
Think what he could do for him towards 
getting them talked about. The two 
eldest declined. Jonn, the third, liked 
the idea, and was packed off to Cam- 
bridge at once to get into the way of it. 

But unfortunately, when FLetrcHer 
was seventeen, his father died. He died, 
we are told, “either of chagrin at the 
Queen’s displeasure on account of his 
second marriage, or of the immoderate 
use of tobacco.” Yes, they got it as 
close as that. If there was one thing 
the physicians of those days prided 
themselves on it was their diagnosis. 
They were quite sure he was suffering 
from one of the two complaints, and the 
only mistake they made was in treating 
him for the other. Nobody regretted 
the slight error more than they did. 

Unless it was Jonn Fiercner. To 
/him the loss was irreparable. Deprived 
at the same time of a fond father and a 
first-class advertising medium, he sank 
into poverty, and nothing more was 
heard of him for years. Then he met 
Beaumont, and everything was changed. 

Beaumoyt and Fiercuer first met at 
a public-house called the “ Mermaid 
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Tavern,” and struck up a violent friend- 
ship. 

“You're the very man I’ve been 
wanting,” said Fiercner. “You're 
about the same height and figure as I 
am, and you’ve got the same taste in 
clothes and poetry. Let us have every- 
thing in common. It is true you have 
rather more than I have at present, but 
we ‘ll soon alter that.” 

Beaumont was agreeable. The part- 
nership was fixed up, and for 
some years. They couldn’t bear to be 
separated. They lived in the same 


house, wore the same clothes (not of | 


course at the same time), and ate out of 
the same plate. 

When they sat down to write poetry 
their unanimity was marvellous. FLeTcHEr 
was the better of the two at spelling, 
although neither of them was much at 
it, and he did most of the actual writing. 
Beaumont would dictate, and FLetcHer 
would take it down. This suited them 
both. 

After six years Beaumont got a little 
tired of it. “Look here,” he said one 
morning, “I think it’s a little stuffy 
living in one another’s pockets like this. 
Don’t you?” 

Fiercuer’s face blanched. “I never 
thought to have heard words like those 
from my Francis,” he said. (Beaumont’s 
name was FRANCcIs.) 

“Well, you’ve heard them now,” 
said Beaumont. “I’m going to get 
married.” 

Fiercuer hid his annoyance, and was 
best man at the wedding. He wore one 
of Beaumont’s suits for the last time. 
Mrs. Beaumont stopped it after that, and 
he had to buy his own. There was no 
actual breach between them; indeed, 
FLercHer couldn’t afford to quarrel with 
Beaumont, and they went on writing 
together for three years longer. Then 
Beaumont died. 

FLercHer was now in difficulties again ; 
but he was a man of resource. He went 
to SHAKSPEARE, as has been said, and 
proposed a partnership. It was a cool 
proceeding, because SHAKSPEARE was 
fifteen years older than Fiercner, and 
already a playwright of repute. But for 
some reason or other S#HAKsPEARE con- 
sented, and they wrote The Two Noble 
Kinsmen together. Probably they would 
have gone on working in company for 
some time, but FLercHer went down to 
stay at Stratford-on-Avon for the week- 
end, and appeared at breakfast on 
Sunday morning in one of SHAKSPEARE’s 
doublets. 

SHAKSPEARE was greatly annoyed. 
Fietcner couldn’t see why. “ Beaumont 
never made the slightest objection,” he 
said. “We had all things in common. 
It’s the only way, really, to carry on a 
useful partnership.” 

“T don’t care a hang what Beacuoyt 





Tue ABOVE CADDIE (IN THE COURSE OF HIS THIRD ROUND WITH CoLoNEL FoozLe, WHO ALWAYS 
TAKES OUT A COLLECTION OF TWO DOZEN CLUBS, IF ONLY FOR THE LOOK OF THE THING) BEGINS TO 
DOUBT IF HE, THE CADDIE, REALLY BELONGS TO THE IDLE CLASSES, AS STATED IN THE PAPERS. 








did,” said Saaxsreare. “I’m not going! 
to put up with it.” 

So there was an end of that partner- | 
ship. 

Then Fiercner tried Dexxer, but 
Dekker said he was quite contented 
with Foro. Their partnership might 
be humdrum—they didn’t live in the 
same house and they went to different 
tailors; but it suited them very well, 
and they’d no use for a third partner. 
Besides, he didn’t think Forp would 
like it. He was rather particular. 

“Like what?” inquired FLercuer, in 
a pointed way. : 

“Well, I’d rather not say,” replied 
Dexker. “At any rate, no thank you. 
Good morning.” 

Row ey was insulting. When he met 
Fiercuer at the “ Mermaid” he would 
pretend to tremble. * “ Please take your 
eye off my clothes,” he would say. “I 
assure you they’re at least two sizes 
too small for you.” 

Wensster was just as bad. Whenever 
he saw Fiercner coming he clutched 
hold of his trunk hose and said, “ You 
can't have them. I’ve only two pairs, 
and the other’s at the wash.” Fiercner 
saw that it was no good suggesting 
enything to him. 

At last he came across Massmcer. 
“Partnership?” said Massrycer. “Why, 
certainly! Come along. We ought to! 


ears; he had met with so many rebuffs 


‘since Beaumont’s lamented death. 


“You shall have a duplicate key to 
my wardrobe as soon as it can be made,” 
proceeded Massincer, “I know you 
like to work in that way, and, bless you, 
I don’t mind.” 

FLeTcHER was quite overcome. He 
fell on Masstncer’s neck and the bargain 
was struck. They worked together 
amicably for some years, and then poor 
Fiercuer died of the plague. When 
Massincer died, fourteen years later, he 
gave orders that he was to be buried 
in the same grave. “The dear fellow 
would have wished it,” he said. “He 
always liked to go shares.” 





Men About Town. 
V.—Tue Coacmay. 


Tue Coalman needs, or else he ‘Il shirk, 
Some pressure at his back, 

He never will begin to work 
Until he’s got the sack. 


VI.—Tue Booretacx. 


The Bootblack rubs along with zest, 
Yet humbly keeps his distance ; 

The shining hour for him’s at best 
A hand to foot existence. 





How to Bricuren Cricket.— Write like 


do very well together. Let’s begin at/this: “If Essex had held all their 


once.” 


catches, their op 


ments’ total would 


Fietczer could hardly believe his' have been smaller.’—Daily Mail. 
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ScENE~- Yeomanry Camp Time—Sunday Morning Inspection. 
Vajor. “ Way 18x’? THIS TENT IN ORDER?” 
voper. “’AVEN'T ‘aD Time, Sir.” 
Vajor. “Wat! THEN WHEN THE DEUCE WILL YOU HAVE TIME?” 
Trooper. “ WeLL, Str, 1f You COULD LooK ROUND ABouT WEDNESDAY EVENIN’ 


[¢ ‘olla pse of Major 











MAYORS’ NESTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


Mr. Grorce R. Sims having pointed 
out that the reason for the exodus of 
holiday makers to the Continent ever; 
summer was due largely to the want 
of enterprise displayed by our own 
resorts, The Daily Chronicle has thrown 
open its columns to the champions of 
the English watering-places, who are 
principally their chief magistrates. A 
few other communications on the same 


subject and from similarly august 
municipal magnates reach Mr. Punch, to 
whom, in an epistolary sense, all roads 
lead. 
BRIGHTON. 
Why people go to France I have 
never been able to understand, saving 
the presence of the L. B. & 8. C. Rail- 
way—with whom I should be sorry to 
be on bad terms. But here is Brighton 
always ready, always, so to speak, at 


By tHe Mayor.) 


| 
} your doors 


healthy, bright, cheerful, 
full of amusement, with the sea at its 
feet to be bathed in or steamed over or 
sailed on, and plenty of attractions con- 
tinually in full swing. But yet there 
are people who go to France and 
Switzerland and Italy! Frankly, I can’t 
understand it. We may not have Alps; 
but we have the South Downs. We 
may not speak French; but you can 
understand us and we can understand 
you! We may not have ancient ruins ; 
but you can get here without being sea- 
sick! We may not be very beautiful, 
architecturally considered; but the re- 
turn fare is only a few shillings! IfI 
am asked for my unbiassed vote, I say, 
Go to Brighton. 


MARGATE. 

I don’t know what it can be that people 
want more than Margate can give them 
them abroad, wasting their 
money on Frenchmen after English 
town councillors have expended brain 
ind time entirely on the question of 
how to make them happy. What are 
the conditions of the perfect summer 
holiday? If I might venture to offer a 
solution to this simple self-propounded 
problem, I should say, The sea, sands, a 
pier, Ethiopian serenaders, bathing 
machines, Pierrots, a multitude of happy 
people, Punch and Judy, conjurers, 
organs, children in thousands, a Hall by 
the Sea, steamers bringing large parties 
all day. Here in a few words are de- 
scribed the chief desiderata (if I may use 
the word) of the English holiday maker. 
And they are all at Margate in profusion. 
Nowhere else in the world can you find 
them quite as we have them here. As 
for Boulogne, Etretat, Trouville— pooh ! 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


- (By THe Mare.) 


(By tae Mayor.) 


to send 





Mr. Sims’s thoughtful article deserves 
the careful attention of all patriotic 
Britons. This is not merely a case 
where charity should begin at home, but, 
as the poet phrases it, “ What can they 
know of England who none of England 
know?” ‘To dilate on the merits of 
Weston-super-Mare would be a_ work 
of Weston supererogation, for its beauties 
are so patent as to leap to the eye of the 
most apathetic observer. 
rich in ozone —indeed traces of ozokerit 
















The air is | 


have been discovered by some expert | 
analysts, and there are opportunities | 


galore, as the Irish say, for fishing, 
tennis, golf, croquet, spillikins and 
similar pastimes. In climate we rival 
the South of France, with the additional 
‘advantage of the proximity of the Gulf 
| Stream ; our shingle is of extraordinarils 
\fine quality, and the catering of the 
boarding-houses is calculated to satisfy 
the most fastidiowsappetites. 
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TO THE GUILLOTINE. 


Crmizex Birrewt. “NOW THEN, NEXT BATCH, YOUR 


TUMBRIL STOPS THE WAY!” 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
EXxTRAcTED FROM THE Diary or Tosy, MP. 


House of Commons, Monday, June 11. 
—‘ Now, dear boy,” said the American 
Ambassador, affectionately laying his 
arm on shoulder of the Prestmpent’s son- 
in-law, of late arrived at Dorchester 
House, “you've been pretty steadily on 
the go since your wedding day. What 
you want is a quiet time, if only for an 
hour or two. Tell you what—we'll go 
down to the House of Commons.” 

PRESIDENT’s son-in-law puzzled. 
Gathers from newspapers that the 
political camps just now are drawn up 
in battle array, fighting over question 
that stirs the heart's blood of the people. 
Has heard it whispered that so profound 
is the agitation even Bishops have been 
drawn into what, if uttered by laymen, 
would be regarded as bad language. 
To repair to the scene of controversy 
did not appear on the face of it precisely 
the thing for one in search of a quiet 
moment to do. 

It turned out that, as 
American Ambassador knew what he 
was talking about. Seated in Diplomatic 
Gallery, the visitors looked down on a 
scene whose placidity was unruffled. It 
chanced that Alderman Awson was on 
his legs moving amendment to Clause 2. 
As Minister of Education in the late 
Government, the Alderman’s place is in 
the van of battle. "Tis he whose martial 
bearing should inspire the Opposition 
to an attack, in which numbers would be 
overthrown by the dauntless courage of 
the few. To tell the truth, there is 
nothing bloodthirsty either in the appear- 
ance or the speech of the Alderman. 


usual, the 


American “ Royauty 


Senator Longworth (son-in-law of King Theod 








His low voice, his 
equable manner, his 
‘air of general bene- 
'volence, suggest 
blessing rather than 
banning the Bill. 
Once, for a mo- 
ment, the stagnant 
waters of this Dead [s 
Sea of debate were 
stirred by passing 
breeze. SEELY 
(Major) showed sign 
of recurrence to 
attitude familiar 
when, in the last 
Parliament, he sat 
on the very Bench 
he now occupies, 
nominally then as 
nowa Ministerialist. 
Threw out sugges- 
tion that the line 
taken on Clause 2 
by Opposition was 
not so hopelessly 
wrong as Str. Aucus- 
TINE Brirrew. de- 
scribed it. Sug- 
gested they should 
be met half-way. 
The Nonconformist 
conscience rudely 
awakened. Cries . 
of dissent breaking 
‘forth below Gang- 
|way woke up the 











“ | never leave the House, Mr. Speaker!” 
(Mr. Alph-s Cl-ph-s M-rt-n. 


| Presment’s son-in-law just as the earlier | fered grievous disappointment at hand 
spell of the place had quietly closed his | of Tommy Lovcu on eve of adjournment 


eyes. 
| Right hon. gentlemen on Front 
Opposition Bench instantly alert. Suf- 





” IN THE GALLERY. 


ore, U.S.A.) and the American Ambassador, 


Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 


'for Whitsun holidays. He, breaking 
out of bounds, had been promptly re 
captured. But he was a Minister, pro 
| perly subjected to discipline. Different 
with See.y, whom in happier days they 
used to howl at. 

There were tears in Water Lona’s 
honest eyes, a tremor in his manly 
voice when he promptly rose, descanted 
on the force of the Major's argument, 
implored Sr. Avucustixe to listen to the 
words of one whose perfect acquaintance 
with this or any other question, whose 


ishrewd observation, sound judgment, 


unerring instinct, compelled respect and 
should command attention. When 
Wattace, K.C., speaking from behind 
Treasury Bench, followed on same 
lines, hope ran high in the sparsely 
scattered tents of the Opposition. ere 
surely was the beginning of schism in 
the serried ranks before them. 

Prixce Arruur adroitly attempted to 
work on feelings of House by presenting 
himself to it in the character of a rate 
payer. The move was a trifle inconse- 
quential. But there was about it that 
touch of nature that makes householders 
kin. In the last Parliament, of which 
for a lotig time he was both idol and auto- 
crat, Proce Arraur would never have 
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admitted the common infirmity of pay- 
In subtle form the homely | sumed after Whitsun holidays Members 


ing rates. 


Wednesday.—When business was re- 


reference indicated the revolutionary|found inner Lobby dominated by a 


change effected within the year. 


Hum- | colossal figure jealously shrouded from 


bled at the poll, the ex-Premmer was head to foot in what looked like white 
now little more than a ratepayer, with| grave-clothes. It stood on guard by 
the possibility of becoming a passive| the central door leading forth from the 
resister if Alderman Anson's amendment | Lobby, mutely keeping watch and ward 
to Clause 2 were ruthlessly rejected by| with the Government Whips there on 


a tyrannical Ministry. 


As admitted, the circumstance of| 
Prixce Artuur being a ratepayer had made known that t 
no direct bearing on the drift of debate. feit presentment of the Squire or Matwoop 


It was nevertheless effective 


duty. 


In reply to —— inquiry it was 
lis was the counter- 





to the extent that in the divi- 
sion taken at close of two 
hours’ discussion the majority 
was run down to 180. An 
hour later it rose to the normal 
range of 293. Which shows 
afresh how transient is the 
influence of personal sym- 
pathy even when evoked by 
the master mind. 

Business done.—In Com- 
mittee on Education Bill. 

Tuesday.— Still harping on 
Second Clause of Education 
Bill. Seery (Major) growing 
in favour with his old friends 
opposite. Moved Amendment 
that occupied some hours of 
sitting. Finally drew con- 
cession from Sr. AUGUSTINE 
welcomed by Irish Members, 
sniffed at by Don José. Still 
there it was. Yesterday, Min- 
isters pressed on same point 
said they would ne’er consent. 
To-day they consented. 

Rumbled revolt on Radical 
Benches. Lupron of Lincoln- 
shire gives it to be understood 
that it was not for this he 
turned Harry Carin out of 
Sleaford. 

“Yesterday,” he mournfully 
lamented, “ between three and 
four hundred dumb mouths 
voted for the Bill, and this is 








| veil falling in presence of a group of Old 
Parliamentary Hands, including Prixce 
Arraur, who, during his Leadership of 
the House of Commons, found his most 
redoubtable adversary in the statesman 
whose worth he to-day recognised and 
extolled in felicitous terms of genuine 
warmth. 
Business done. 
Bill considered. 
Friday night.—A phrase of Parliamen- 
tary Procedure, hallowed by the dust 
of ages, has disappeared. Up to the 
resumption of Sittings after 
Whitsuntide it was the custom 
of Speaker or CHAIRMAN OF 
Commitrees, when Division 
was coming, to cry aloud, 
“ Strangers must withdraw.” 
In the beginning the injunc- 


Labourers (Ireland) 


tion was extended to all 
strangers in and under the 
galleries’ over the clock. 
Gradually concession was 
made limiting its address to 
strangers on the Benches 
below the Gallery. At the 


signal these were trundled 
forth, conducted across the 
Members’ Lobby by the police, 
and left in the central hall till 
the Division was over. These 
seats under the Gallery, being 
on a level of the floor of the 
House and few in number, are 
prized possession reserved for 
distinguished visitors. The 
balance was redressed by their 
ignominious shooting forth 
just when interest culminated 
in a Division. 

Under new regulations 
affecting Divisions, strangers 
under the Gallery are per- 
mitted to remain. Accord- 
ingly the decree, “ Strangers 
must withdraw,” utterance of 
which has preluded through 
centuries Divisions that have 
changed the face of history, is 








their reward !”’ 

Metaphor a little mixed. 
What Lupron struggles to 
explain is that Ministerialists, 
anxious for the progress of 
the Bill, remain mute whilst 
others talked. The talkers had got their 
way ; the faithfully mute were betrayed. 
Lincolnshire, he announced, would 
rather lose the Bill altogether than have 
it in the modified form into which it was 
passing. 

Evidently in these circumstances and at 
this rate Bill won't be through by Christ- 
mas. Recognising the fact, sudden reso- 
Jution taken by C.-B. to shelve it till Mon- 
day, when, the guillotine being set up, 
headsof speeches will bemercilessly cut off. 

Business done.—Committee on Educa- 
tion Bill suspended. 








A “Dumps Movrtn.” 


The Ghostly Professor, Member for the Ingoldsby (Legend) 


Division of Lincolnshire. 


(Professor L-pt-n said, “ between 300 and 400 dumb mouths voted 


for the Bill.”’) 


revisiting a long-familiar place. Hitherto 
the statues of dead-and-gone statesmen 
have been relegated to the Outer Lobby. 
The latest unveiled was that of Mr. G., 
who found himself in company with 
the silent presence of GranviLie, Starrorp 
Nortnoote, and Lord Jonny RusseLL, men 


with whom through a long life he| 


worked or fought. Under direction of 
his son, in these days First Commissioner 
or Works, the Squire looks down on a 
scene through which for full thirty years 
his massive figure moved and towered. 


heard no more from the Chair. 
Now and henceforth “Clear 
the Lobby” is the Parliamen- 
tary equivalent of the “ Up, 
Guards, and at ’em” with 
which Weuneton did not 
| signal the crisis of the battle of Waterloo. 

Business done.—Public Trustee Bill 
discussed. 





Acoorpine to a report subsequently 
denied, 

“The man in charge of Spearmint was in- 
|jured in the head, but it was not found 
|necessary to detain the horse.”—Yorkshire 
Evening Post. 

Suspicion at first rested upon a chest- 
nut cob, wearing a dirty collar, who was 





To-day the drapery was removed, the | 





seen in the vicinity. 
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Extract from Letter :—“ THE MEN HAD BROKEN EVERY BOTTLE AND TIN THAT THEY COULD LAY THEIR HANDS ON WITH AN AIR-GUN THAT ARCHIF 
So WHEN THEY WENT AWAY TO SEE IF THE CARS WERE ALL RIGHT FOR THE RETURN JOURNEY, WE GIRLS THOUGHT WE WOULD 
WE POTTED AWAY FOR SOME TIME AT A BOTTLE THAT MArsonie (WHO 18 A BIT SHORT-SIGHTED, YOU KNOW) HAD FOUND AMONG 


HAD BROUGHT. 
It TURNED OUT TO BE A FULL ONE, WHICH THE MEN HAD PUT 


HAVE A SHOT. 
SOME CUSHIONS, AND IT WAS ONLY WHEN THE MEN APPEARED THAT I wir ir! 
AWAY FOR FINAL REFRESHERS, AND INSTEAD OF COMPLIMENTING ME ON MY GOOD SHOOTING, THEY WERE QUITE STUFFY ABOUT 7.” 








‘perceive at once which method it will 





HOW TO DEAL WITH A DOG 
FIGHT. 


Tuere are several ways of dealing 
with a dog fight, some of which are 
better than others. If either of the dogs 
is a bull-terrier, an excellent plan is to 
turn down the nearest side street and 
pretend not to see it; but this plan is 
not recommended if you are the owner 
of the dog which is being killed, or if 
you happen to be accompanied by your 
future wife, as it is conceivable that it 
might lower you in her estimation. In- 
deed she may even be so foolish as to 
imagine that you are afraid of the 
brutes ! 

Take the more heroic line, and decide 
to do your duty. Advance to the scene 
of carnage with medium-sized, firm 
steps. In the hope that the dogs will 
separate of their own accord, it will be 
as well to pause here and make a few 
casual remarks to the crowd before pro- 
ceeding further. Ask in a loud and 
confident tone whether the owners are 


in progress ; whether there is no police- 
man in the neighbourhood; what the 
deuce you boys want; and any other} 
questions of the same sort which may 
occur to you at the time. 
If the dogs refuse to take advantage 
of the opportunity thus given them to 
escape, adopt a peremptory tone towards 
the mob, which should yet be tinged 
with consideration for their low estate. 
Remove your gloves languidly, and press 
them without emotion into the lady's 
hand, at the same time giving quiet but 
reassuring replies to the fears which 
she expr:sses for your safety. Never- 
theless, do not fail to drop unmistakable 
hints that the danger is 5 thew wwe great, 
although you personally pay no heed 
to it. 

When you again advance to the scene 
of combat in order to separate the dogs, 


you have the choice of several methods, 


most of which are so well known that 
they need not be recounted here. Being 
a bright intelligent person of quick per- 
ception, and possessing as you do an 
unrivalled insight into the character 





known; how long the fight has been 


of men and dogs, you will of course 


be best to adopt. 
Now separate the dogs. 
Having thus easily and coolly stopped 
the fight, put your hands in your 
pock~’~ and retire from the ring with 
a smile on your face. Take little or no 
notice of the compliments, if any, paid 
you by the crowd, but go straight to 
the lady, claim your gloves from her, 
and at once begin to prattle calmly 
and in an unimpassioned manner about 
exterior things of no importance, as 
though you considered your achievement 
no more meritorious than alighting from 
a train,—no matter what your own 
private thoughts on the subject may be. 
Stroll away from the battlefield by 
her side. 
By attending closely to these accurate 
and minute instructions as to procedure 
and deportment, you will experience no 
difficulty in putting an end to the fiercest 
struggle which ever dogs did wage ; and 
your calm and nonchalant bearing in 
the face of extreme peril cannot fail to 
make a most profound and lasting im- 
pression on the lady. 
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“TO NOROWAY O'ER THE FAEM.” 


Ir Waoxer could only have remained | 
at his so-called worst, or worst but one, 

hat a career he might have had! He 
might even have been enthroned glong 
with Bizer and Gounop in the popular 
bosom. But he was ambitious; he had 
an insatiable fancy for improving himse lf, 

ind others; with results upon which i 

am not just now disposed to dwell. 

In spite of the inhuman phantasy of its | 
plot, Der I liegende Hollander, the work | 
of Waaner’s early days when he knew no 
better, contains melody on melody of an 
unforgettable charm, of a tenderness 
almost domestic in its human appeal. 
And you can see what unaffected pleasure 
he took in them; how he never tired 
of repeating them again and again just 
for joy of their sweetness. Yet already 
the menace of his future greatness hangs 
over him. We trace it in the terrific 
pause (foreshadowing Tristan’s most 
superb triumphs in this kind) during 
which the action of the drama is hung 
id the Dutchman stare 
point blank at one another on their first 
And when they had so much 


up while Senta a1 


meeting. 
! } 


to say !--she, the bride (already promised 


by her father) who was to save the 
wanderer from the infernal nuisance of 
these seven-year trips at sea; and he, 


standing beneath his own portrait, the 


hero himself, the realisation of her love- | 


And there they stick and stare 
interminably, without exchanging the 
smallest civilities. It is true that his ap- 
pearance may have been a bit of a shock to 
her ; for the portrait, ugly as it was, told a 


dreams. 


flattering tale, and the Dutchman, by an | 


excusable confusion of ideas, had got him- 
self up as the a ring Jew. I could 
quite understand, by the look of him, 
how it was that he always failed to 
secure a really faithful wife during his 
periodical descents upon terra firma. 
All this may account for Senta’s reticence, 
but does not explain his. 

Indeed, I found him, all through the 
opera, lacking in initiative and agility. 
For a man with his reputation as a 
Flier, he stood about too much; and in 
the rare intervals when he set himself 
in motion he started stiffly and continued 
with evident reluctance. 

It began with his landing in the First 
Act. You would have thought that after 
a spell of seven compulsory years at sea 
he would have been glad to stretch his 
legs on shore; yet, after throwing off a 
carefully-prepared synopsis of the situa- 
tion, he leans fixedly against a rock, 
paying not the smallest attention to a 
mariner on another ship (barely fifteen 
yards away), who challenges him through 
a speaking-trumpet. However, this may 
be explained by some flaw in the 
acoustic properties of the stage; for I 
noticed that the Steersman himself had 


| slept all through the Dutchman's solo, | 
'which he sang quite loud. 

The career of the Flying Dutchman is | 
too removed from common experience to | 
touch the emotions very deeply, but there | 
is something very heart-breaking in the | 
final and quite prosaic statement that 
falls from his lips at the moment of 

| embarcation : 

| Den fliegenden Hollénder nennt man mich ! 
\(I am known as the Flying Dutehman !) 
Here was the skipper who had had the 
Dutchman's portrait painted, frame and 
all, on his wall, and knew it by heart ; 
here were all these spinning women w ho 
had sat under it and thrown up their 
work every afternoon for years on the} 
same old excuse—that they wanted to 
hear the ballad of his woes sung just this 
once more ; here was Eril:, who had seen 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





“THe REALISATION OF HER Love-Dreams.”’ 


Herr van Rooy . . . The Flying Dutchman. 
Fru. Destinn .... ! Senta. 
him in a bad dream the night before 
last; here was Senta, who had thought 
and dreamed of nothing else for years, 
and now, with open eyes and a very 
perfect acquaintance with his past, was 
prepared to share his fate and be his 
Flying Dutch ; and then he has the face 
to tell her before them all, “Thou knowest 
me not, nor thinkest who I am!” and to 
spring his name on them as a surprise ! 
No wonder Senta felt hurt and threw 
herself off the landing-stage (not a cliff, 
as the 
chagrin. 
I gather from the musical critics that | 
Herr van Rooy, comme tous les Rois, 
can do no wrong. Yet I thought that 
he addressed himself too much and too 
directly to the audience (even as I write 


I seem to be looking down his throat), | 


and in the landing-stage soliloquy he was 
almost pedantic in his effort to enunciate 
|every word distinctly and forcefully, as 
| if he were conscious of the presence of a 


“Argument” says) in pure| 








reporter at the back of the gallery. Ican- 
| not believe that the ideal Flying Dutch- 
man would ever address the elements 
| with so conscientious a precision. 

After seeing “Mile.” Destixn as 
Madama Butterfly I confess to being 
disappointed with “ Frl.” Destin in the 
part of Senta, Certainly she was happier 


\as a Frenchwoman singing Italian in a 
Japanese opera, than as a German sing- 


ing German ia a Norwegian music- 
drama. Her voice was always a delight, 
and she sang the famous Ballad with equal 
sweetness and strength ; but her acting 
was restrained almost to the point of 
mere negation. Perhaps she was put off 
by her shining blue bodice, which was 
| most unbecoming; or else the spectacle 
of her hero as a kind of Admiral Bogey 
/unnerved her. Whatever the cause she 
was not her best self, and the acting of 
Frl. von Mipensura as Elizabeth was 


| still fresh in the memory of the audience. 


One had seen what subtlety of expres- 


‘sion could be conveyed by the delicate 
| play of eyes and hands in a part not 
| more emotional than that of Senta. Still 


I preferred the immobility of Frl. Destisx 
to the demonstrative excesses of Herr 
Burostatter as Erik. In the Second 
Act, with the simplicity of its domestic 
interior, his melodramatic gestures were 
well outside the canvas. 

Herr Kwyiiprer, who played Daland, 
was at home with himself as a jolly jolly 
mariner, with his weather eye open for 
an eligible son-in-law. But he had a 
duller time than on the previous evening 
in Tannhaiiser, when, as the Landgrave, 
himself a figure out of pantomime with 
a blue velvet skirt and a crown on the 
back of his head, he must have got a lot 
of quiet fun out of the quaint guests 
that assisted at his concert. 

Herr Nietan’s voice, as the Steersman, 
was perhaps a little thin in the lovely 
“Lieber Siidwind” air; but he naturally 
didn’t want to wake the rest of the crew. 
The Spinnenlied went deliciously; and 
the whole company may regard it as a 
high compliment that this opera should 
have been selected for Dr. Ricurer’s fare- 
well appearance on Saturday last. 

Everybody’s love goes with him to 
Bayreuth. 0. 8. 





Latest Bully-tins from Chicago. 

Waar’s read in the book comes out 
in the Press. 

All’s beef that ends beef. 

Many a knuckle makes a nickel. 

Pto-mainy cooks spoil the breth. 

Chemicals colour a multitude of tins. 


From an advertisement : 

“On Thursday next, sale of antique 
furniture, china, etc., the property of 
Mr. , deceased, and of Mr. ——, who 
have removed from their respective 
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Village Constable (to Villager who has been knocked down by passing motor eyclist). ‘You DIDN'T SEE THE NUMBER, BUT COULD You 
Villager. “I pip; Bur I DON’T THINK ’E ’EARD ME.” 


SWEAR TO THE MAN?” 








FACTS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 
(Deduced from the Writings of our 
Feuilletonists.) 

Tuere is a murdered Baron in every 
country-house library. 

A colonel (British) is a melancholy 
man with a Past; but when he smiles 
his rare smile the young widow may 
begin to hope. 

A colonel (foreign) is a worthless 
adventurer. 

A solicitor is a fatherly, white-haired 
man, who makes a decent income by 
sorting out changelings. He subsists 
chiefly on hasty cold collations, served 
in the libraries of noble clients. 

To qualify for hospital work in the 
East End a newly-married lady of title 
needs only (a) believe on rather shadowy 
evidence that her husband loves another, 
(b) attire herself in simple mourning, and 
(ec) pack a few necessaries in a small 
black bag. N.B. Some authorities have 
it that she should in addition leave her 
rings on her dressing-table, with the 
exception of a plain gold band hung by 





a string from her neck; but this quali- | 
fication is probably optional. 

Brain fever (a complaint unknown to 
your doctor or mine, but the usual 
accompaniment of domestic trouble in 
the mansions of the great) will invari- 
ably baffle the skill of an ordinary prac- 
titioner ; but a medical baronet, arriving 
by special train, can cure it by coughing 
dryly and endorsing the treatment pre- 
scribed by local talent. 

A lachrymose wife is better (for 
the circulation of a daily paper) than 
a rose-bud garden of healthy-minded 
girls. 

A villain, if of good family, will even- 
tually die a hero’s death in Africa (or 
wherever copper-coloured people happen 
to be giving trouble at the time of his 
tardy repentance). 

A peer (newly married) is an unfortu- 
nate but faultlessly dressed individual 
who spends six months in the year hunt- 
ing for his wife with the aid of incom- 
petent detectives. 

The proletariat consists sodlely of 
French maids and policemen. 


Canned Candour. 
PreserveD Meats in GLAsses. 


Every Glass is guaranteed absolutely 
pure, clean and wholesome. 
WE EAT THEM OURSELVES! 
That’s the best recommendation we 
can give of their purity. 
An Experiment in six-syllable Rhyme. 
(Being an observation by “'’Ers” to the 
driver of his char-d-bane ; with an aside to his 
friend Henry.) 
Was the night misty, charioteer ? 
Tis why we kissed each Harater here. 
* * * * 
(Drop on my distich, Harry, a tear.) 


(‘‘La Granja, where King A.ronso and his 
bride can, at last, say their ‘Enfin seuls!’ 
was built .. by Parti tae Firrn.. . It stands 
still, pretty much as it stood then, in the midst 


| of a picturesque and arid desolation,”—Pall 
Mall Gazette.) 


In these days of earthquakes and 
bombs it is something to know that a 
palace really does stand still. 
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Me. CHEVALIER, ON HIS RETURN TO THE “LEGITIMATE,” SAYS FAREWELL TO HIS OLD ASSOCIATES. 











OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch's Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Ix his article on Macreapy, one of four that make up 
Monographs (Jousx Murray), Sir Taropore Martin incidentally 
mentions that his first meeting with the actor was “early in 
the spring of 1846.” ‘Tis sixty years ago and more, and 
even at that remote period the author was in his 30th year. 
He is, in truth, only twelve months younger than Waterloo, 
and during all those years has warmed both hands before 
the fire of life. Happy cireumstances brought him into 
versonal contact with most of the people who during the 
last seven decades have won and held front places on the 
varied stages of Literature, the Drama, Art and Politics. 
Forty years ago, Turovore Martin was a contributor to The 
Quarterly Review. From its pages he disinters articles on 
Davin Garrick, Macreapy and Baron Srockwar, supplemented 
by one on Racnet, which appeared in Blackwood at the 


ture, and if there was about the time of their birth anything 
in the nature of a glow it has meanwhile faded. But they 
are clearly-written narratives of the principal events in the 
career of each, recalling figures which to the present genera 
tion are antique. Sir Tueopore rescued from the letters of 
the Hogarthian critic LicurenperG a vivid pen-and-ink sketch 
of Garrick on the stage. It is well worth preserving. We 
are reminded that Hetex Faucrr, who subsequently became 
Lady Marri, made her first footing on the stage under 
Macreapy’s management. On February 15, 1838, she played 
Pauline in The Lady of Lyons. Sir Tueopore bitterly comments 
on the morbid egotism of Macreapy who took all credit to 
himself, “as if the Pauline of the young actress to whom the 
first success of the play and its ultimate hold on the stage 
were mainly due had been of no account.” The article on 
Srock MAR is notable for quotation of what, as far as I remem- 
ber, is the worst line purporting to be verse ever written 
by Mr. Atrrep Austriy’s predecessors on the pathway of 
Parnassus. In a poetic epistle addressed to Stockmar he is 
hailed as 

“Friend, round whose dim eyes hypochondria’s snakefolds 60 closely 
Coil, that thy spirit is vexed dreaming of blindness to be.” 


Srockmar did not long survive this. 


Readers of Mr. Bettoc’s Path to Rome will remember that, 
whenever the author came to a dull bit of road, he used to 
tell them a little story—in order to keep them interested 
until the scenery brightened. Mr. D. C. Carrurop takes up| 
the idea in his latest book, King Peter (Duckworta & Co.). | 





comparatively recent date 1882. They are not exactly litera- | 


| The story opens with Peter's birth, the idea having occurred to 
Mr. Cavruror to give a chapter to each year of his life. Now 
a hero cannot have many adventures until he is of an age to 
wield a sword or fall in love; accordingly people tell Peter 
stories while he grows up. In this way the fourth and fifth, 
the ninth and twelfth years are past. Very pleasant stories 
they are too; in Peter's kingdom, from the highest to the 
lowest, they knew how to tell a tale. Peter’s own adventures, 
when he comes to them, are conceived in the right romantic 
spirit. I need only mention that he would walk with the 
“seneschal” in a “ houppelande,” for you to see the sort of 
fellow he was. (Much magic in the word seneschal.) Alto- 
gether this is a delightful book. 





The Enemy in our Midst dilates 

On our peril from strangers within our gates, 
And the author, Mr. Watrer Woop, 

Rubs it in—for his country’s good. 

He sees, with lurid prophetic eyes, 

London teeming with German spies, 
Ready to mass at a word, and hand 
Britain forthwith to the Fatherland, 

The word is given, the aliens drill, 

Guns are planted on Primrose Hill, 

And London awakens in blank dismay 

To find there’s the very deuce to pay. 

But, though he gives it his country hot, 
Mr. Woop is a patriot ; 

He's not the man to permit the foe 

To get the best of it; Heavens, no! 

The fleet arrives, and it’s three times three 
For the Union Jack and the Krxa’s Navee : 
And feats of strategy (somewhat loose 

In the matter of detail) pay the deuce. 
N.B.—There’s some love to relieve the killings. 
Lone is the publisher ; price, six shillings. 





For downright pleasantness—a fresh, simple charm and 
youthful enthusiasm-—l recommend The Traveller's Joy, by 
Exvest Freperic Prerce. Never has Mr. Arrowssitn’s 
symbol of a small Cupid forging the heads of his deadly 
missiles, which is placed on the title-page of all the books 
issued from the Bristol Press, appeared with more appro- 
priateness; for The Traveller's Joy is a love-story in the 
old-fashioned sense of the term, and I have never read a 
better. One is in the happiest company all the time—as one 
should be in an inn so named. May it be mine some day 
to find a shelter there too, and some of Mr. Prence’s pretty 
people under the same roof! 
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GREEN PARAK—MIDDAY. 


‘MUMMY, WHAT A LOT OF SICK PEOPLE! 


Do YoU THINK THEY ALI 


HAD TINNED MEAT FOR BREAKFAST ?”’ 
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THE PAUPER’S PARADISE. 
‘Recent revelations point to Poplar as the pauper’s paraddiss 
Daily Paper. . 
I usep to be haunted : a phantom of dread 
Would hover o’ nights round my terrified bed 
The phantom of Age with a banking account 
That had dwindled away to a minus amount. 


Then bitter would rise the regrets in my heart 
That I'd ever been lured by the sirens of Art 
To dally with letters and fool away time 

In the idle pursuit of the frivolous rhyme. 


Why, why had my footsteps been suffered to stray 
From the land of red tape and of regular pay, 
With annual increments, pensions that flow 

To elderly parties of sixty or so ? 


But glorious news has been brouglt to my ear 
Away with you, sorrow! avaunt, craven fear! 

The phantom that filled me of old with affright 
Has now been transformed into one of delight. 


1 hear there ’s a haven of plenty at hand, 

Where the pauper may feast on the fat of the land, 
And whoso would enter its generous gates 

Has nothing to do but to go on the rates. 


No hectoring Bumbles are there to confound 
The pauper—it ’s rather the other way round ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


For there he is king, and he’s able to boo 
The master, the cook, and the guardians 100, 


Is he ragged? ‘They hasten to bring him new suit 
And soft undergarments and beautiful boots. 

Is he hungry? They give him the best of good cheer 
Beef—-not from Chieago—and barrels of beer. 
As for work, he is only expected to take 

A turn now and then, just for exercise’ sake ; 
Or, should he be fond of the fashions, a chap 
May drive round the park in a smart little trap. 


Then, Penury, weleome! Old Age, speed me fast 

To the pleasantest place where one’s lines can be cast ; 
And help me, dame Fortune, to struggle to port 

$y hook or by Crooks to this Poplar resort. 








* Miss 's trousseau was of great beauty, being of cream 
| satin embroidered in silver shamrocks and oak leaves. 


Trish Daily Telegray 


There is precedent for this. Duke Bamey, it will 


i. 
he 


remembered, had golden boots and silver underclothing, while 


Drike Humpnry, as I understand, 
Though mentally acuter, 

His boots were only silver, and 
His underclothing pewter.” 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE TURF 
regarded as England's great source of “ joy in widest commonalty 
spread” (Worpsworti). 
Excrianp, I hear your health is simply rotten, 
That you have lost your old prehensile clatch 
On popular ideals, and forgotten 
Those common faiths of which a single touch, 
Sharp as a pin, 
Was warranted to keep the nation kin, 
They tell me how a gulf as deep as Ocean 
Divides us, class from class, and kind from kind ; 
That as a race we cease to share emotion, 
Nor can you simultaneously find 
The self-same flutter 
Of pulses in a palace and a gutter. 


I'll not believe it. I refuse to credit 
That view of England's vitals gone amiss ; 
I say--and other optimists who edit 
The Sporting Press will bear me out in this 
One thing remains 
That fires the universal heart and brains. 


It is Tue Ture! Ah! There you have a passion 
Which all, without respect of caste, may blow 
Their time, their talents, and their ready cash on, 
Conscious of myriad types, for weal or woe, 
Sharing their lot, 

According as the Favourite wins or not. 


Yon Arab imp that, having staked his dinner, 
Sorrows a Star to find he’s won a bob 
Not Minas, with a “ monkey” on the winner, 
Feels in his fatted heart a livelier throb! 
He and the boy 
Thrill with an indistinguishable joy ! 


[s it not odd that hitherto no poet 
Has thought to mention how, with lord and serf, 
Whether they plunge thereon, or rest below it, 
There is no equaliser like the Turf? 
W hatso our claim, 
The Starting Price is one, and Death the same. 
O. dS. 








THE REFORMATION OF SOCIETY. 


While appreciating the fearlessness of the Joun Kwox de nos joura, 
Vr. Punch still clings to the belief that the class which he attacks is 
more Cull and stupid than vicious. } 


Dearest Dapune,—With strawberries and cream, 


roses, 


mousseline-de-soie, and garden-parties, comes the yearly effort | 


t» reform us and make us better boys and girls. This year 
the effort seems to be an unusually earnest and stirring one 
Norty Vavassor went to hear one of the sermons, and tells me 
it was “ worthy of Joun Kyox,” He evidently meant that for 
j raise, but, as L’ve never heard the Rev. Mr. Kyox preach, 

can’t be certain on the point. I've not been able to go to 
hear any of the sermons yet, but what I’ve read about ther 
makes me feel (I wouldn’t own it to any one but you, my 
DAPHNE) quite a little bit serious. 
can't help admiring anyone who stands up and speaks his 
mind without fear or favour. But do we quite quite deserve 
all that is said of us? 


real about us except our sins?” As for not being “ real,” I've 


always understood that ours is the only class that dares to be | 


real and natural. We leave affectation and pretence to ces 
autres (those strange, outlying tribes, who are all “ladies” 
and “ gentlemen,” and “reverse” when they valse.) As to 
‘sins,” of course I've nothing to say on that subject. Except 
in church and sermons, it’s a word that isn’t used. 





ime and screamed out, “ 


it lovely ? 
lconerats. by ‘phone and wire 


And then, of course, one | 


For instance, that there is “ nothing | 


Du reste, there are some of us, who, so far from taking 
the preacher's words to heart or trying to profit by his warn- 
ings, are quite pleased that their little peccadillos should 
be condemned from the pulpit. Yesterday, as I was coming 
out of Ores Frron’s (oh, my ownest friend, if you could have 
seen the Ascot frocks she created for your Biancue ! 
ally the “ emotional” one for ( ‘up Day, a riot of rose-coloured 
chiffon, white ribbons, and white lace, meaning “ Lam joyous, 
for | have backe:l winners ’’), Trixie, Lady Larkinctox, who 


especi- 


|was whizzing past on her motor-cycle (Captain Masnem, as 


slowed down when she caught sight of 
Biancue, dearest, have you heard the 
news? My little Free-and-Kasies in Hill Street have been 
pointedly referred to in the last Reformation Sermon. Isn't 
I feel two inches taller. I’ve had such heaps of 
haven't I, Basy?”’—-this to 
Captain Masnem. She wound up with “To be photographed 
is good, to be paraqraphed is better. but when you ve arrived 
at being preached about, my dear girl, vou "ve got right there!” 
and she was off again. 

1 hear that Lady Tutsttepowx, who happened by some 
chance to be in town the other Sunday, went to chureh and 
heard a Reformation Sermon, in which an unmistakable 
allusion was made to the Thistledown and Hurlingham 
case. Poor little woman, she turned quite faint (she’s been 
a bit dotty and given to fainting ever since the cruel ordeal 
she went through last autumn in the Law Courts) and had 
to go outand be revived in the porch. We were all so sorry 
|for her, when we heard of it. She was at the Bosh Tre- 
|sYLLYANS’ last night, looking distractingly sweet, but rather 
| pensive and fragile. i veryone was congratulating her on 
|her approaching marriage to Tommy Hurtincnam. 
| Bans is particularly hurt at our being told that we “have 
no sense of religion,” working as hard as we do for Charity. 
|She says it’s enough to make anyone vow never to act 
|in another Charity Play, or sing at a Charity Concert, or 
}sell at a Charity Bazaar. She also says, with regard to the 
| preacher having predicted, with sorrow, that any little 
| shortcomings which some of us may occasionally be guilty of 
‘will percolate through the classes right down to the 
that ‘from his point of view that prospect ought 
ito be all right, and should lead to what he would call our 
for it’s quite certain that when our manners 
and customs come to be adopted by Brixton and Clapham 
we shall have done with them for ever.” 

This is what Bass says, but I’m beginning to think that 
|she is just a bit frivolous and superficial, my dear, and has 
lan illogical mind. 


usual, in the trailer), 





masses, 


2 
conrerstwon, 


Adieu, ma toute chérie, 

Ever thine, BLANCHE. 
that “the West End 
|Churehes are empty.” But is it all our fault? Sunday is 
‘such an impossible day for church. About the fullest day 
iof the And besides, we're hardly any of us in 
town. If the services could he changed to a more con- 
venient day, say Tuesday, when we're all back from Week- 
ending, I’m sure we'd simply roll up, especially if a 
Reformation Sermon were on the programme. 





P.S.—Of course, it does seem sad 


seven, 








We are sure that the writer of the following passage quite 
meant to be loyal, but he got his words wrong: 
as : : ‘ 
“There was only one thing lacking to make the Ascot meeting of 
1906 one of the most brilliant in its brilliant history. This was the 


a-sence of the QuEEN Manchester Evening Chronicle. 


| 
| - — 


Ix the Social column of The Drogheda Argus men will le 
sorry to read that “ Flower hats are to be fashionable, anc 
{some say that the corset shirt has come to stay,” In fact it 
has come to stays, 
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| the atmospheric conditions alter. It is | aA ee al ae at 
CHARIVARIA. [thought possible that he may have par | THE DOG'S NEW CALLING. 

THe Kaiser's telegram congratulating | taken of Potted Chicken n from] The Daily Mail, never at a loss to 
us on the death of Bampaata chameleons. | improve the shining hour, bases a lead- 
carried ling article on a recent murder in a rural 
neighbourhood, and concludes with the 
following novel suggestion : 


ade 


has mis 


| In conseq uence of medical strictures 

Our Government has explained to the|a new form of stocking-suspender for | 
German Government that in the pro-/children is about to be placed on the | 
to the | 

the} 
once | 


‘In many houses the women and 
children are left hy themselves during 
the day owing to the husband’s 
absence in the City, and there are 
consequently great possibilities for a 
hold thief, while the chance of detee- 
tion and punishment is rather smaller 
than in the town. ... The expediency 
of maintaining a dog for protection 
has urged by many of our 
correspondents, and certainly these 
faithful friends of man will generally 
secure immunity from the worst type 
of tramp, who dreads a dog more 
even than he fears the police. But 
the dog should be of some strength 
and size, able to bite as well as to bark 
Perhaps the Airedale, from his well- 
known courage and fidelity, is the 
best breed for house protection, though 
the bull-terrier runs him close.” 


After being fastened 
it 


market. 
stockings, twice round 
waist, once over the shoulders, 
round each arm, twice round the neck, | 
‘and once over the head, and the strain | 
lis thus fairly distributed. 


intents with Russia German 
not aimed at. Fortunately, 
wever, 08 a nation we are poor marks 


yen te: | 


interests are passes 


men 


The first period of the Naval Man 
ceuvres has definitely proved that Great 


a sudden and unex ; 
with celerity and | It seems only fair to caution ladies 


dubeme preparations, however, | that the article by Dr. Ei wER GATES in 
are of not direeted against the The Annals of Psychical Science on the 
uiticipated attack of any definite foe, l'ransparency of Bodies does not treat 
and there is therefore ho occasion why “off the Peekaboo blouse. 

Venezuela, for should take | 

umbrage | The experiment of stocking London 
| pastes with butterflies has proved a 
of the Labour Members stated | failure owing to the opposition of the 
last week that when he was returned at | sparrows, who object to over-crowding, | 
the head of the poll he was kissed by land therefore destroyed the caterpillars. | 
many ladies. Thank Heaven, whatever|[n any event the proposal that each | 
else may he said about our women-folk, | butterfly should wear a brass necklet to| 
it can never be said that they lack the show the park to which it beléeged | 
courage of their tastes. would have been difficult to carry out. 


Britain can meet 
emergency 


(ur 


ected 
| been 


course 
instance, 


(one | 


Here at last we find adumbrated the 
| true métier of the dog, and one more debt 
is added to the long roll which we owe to 
| the enterprise and sapiency of the young 
A correspondent writes to a contem-| seers of Carmelite Street. The dog isa 
porary to suggest that, if vessels contain-| protector a leading article 80. 
ing drinking water be placed in ay We had all, of course, misunderstood him 
garden, birds will not take the fruit, as|for so long. We had been looking upon 
it is very often thirst that causes them | him merely as one who won cups on the 
| 
| 





“The ladies of very | 
much in ey idence e during Asat ITH week,” 
says a careless contemporary. 


were, course, 


Ssavs 


Motorists are still expressing their 
indignation at a recent disgraceful in- 
cident when one of their number, because 
he could not pay a fine at once, was 


to do so. It is, however, important, we | field of Waterloo; who pursued rabbits 
understand, that plainly-written notices | ond foxes and wien, fed tilned 
taken to prison, and forced to don ugly ibe attached to the fruit trees pointing | men through the streets, and ran behind 
convict garb in the place of his becoming | out where the other refreshment may | carriages, and killed rats and worried 
|he obtained, and explaining that there But now we know better. The 
|is no option in the matter. | dog is to be used to guard the house. 





stags ; 


' 
1 
by 
| 
} 
4 
i 


goggles and motor coat. cats. 


_— 


= 


And the fuss made by the Kensington | 

Borough authorities because so many) We fancy that after what hes happewnd | 
lamp-posts have been knocked down by |iq a Mr. Kravs, of Buda-Pesth, thefts| when the dog’s new calling is firmly 
motor vehicles is declared to be most | of crocodiles will become less common. | enough established us 
unjust. If the authorities choose to| My Kraus broke into a Circus at night-| = , 
place the lamp - posts so near to the |time to steal a crocodile, but when, in| 
motor-track they must take the risk. consequence of Mr. Kravs’s squeals, | 
assistance came, it was found that the 
crocodile was stealing Mr. Kravs. 


lis sweet to hear the watch dog’s honest bark, 


some poet of the future maybe will sing, 





Raising the Wind. 
From a contemporary :—‘ A telegram 
received from Helston states that a 


The statement in a contemporary : 





* The general angling season has begun, 
and coarse fishermen are flocking to all 
the southern rivers,’ has given great 
offence. Anglers declare that their 
language will compare favourably with 
that of golfers or any other body of 
sportsmen, 


It is rumoured that Mr. Upron Sivciare, 
the author.of The Jungle, is at work on 
a new novel on the subject of the War 
Stores Scandals, and that the name of 
the book is to be The Bungle. 


The Professors at the Cornell Medical 
School are puzzled over the case of a 
patient who changes colour whenever 





A gentieman last week accidentally 
trod on the toe of a bull-dog. The bull- 
dog then bit the gentleman’s leg. 


dog explained that he held a theory that 
human beings cannot feel pain, and he 
referred the gentleman to Mr. FE. K. 
Ropinson. 


Hostesses continue to experience dift- 
culty in getting a sufficient supply of 
dancing men, and the trouble is appa- 
rently not confined to London. “ The 
Hops in Kent: Serious Outlook,” is the 
title of an article in The Tribune. 


Upon | 
the gentleman remonstrating, the bull-| 


German sailor has been handed over to 
the Navy authorities on a charge of 
| stealing the Breeze.” 


Ix a leaderette in the Hull Times the 
| writer, after dwelling on the cheap foods 
'freely imported into this country, and 
bemoaning certain forms of red tape 
'that hamper the English farmer, ends 
lup: “Are we straining at gnats and 
| swallowing camels?” We shouldn’t be 
a bit surprised. 


Succestep Morro ror Hair Restorer. 
“ WooLLey again to the fore.””—Cricket 
Headline. 
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} ound Innocent 


Sweet Girl (ve ry 


t THAT Time?” 


; YOUR PARDON, 


/ ‘ 
sweetly NO, N 


‘On, 














SEPTIC HINTS. 
By a Seepti - 

[“Tt is often difficult to avoid e‘rcumstances | 
which involve a septic touch. What assurance 
is there of the cleanliness of the glass at re 
freshment bars; of the knife and fork at the | 
café? What filth may linger in the chinks of 
the coin of the realm; what objectionable dirt 


may be left on the door handle ?”-—The Laneet. 


Arter the repeated shocks which our 
respected contemporary has lately been 
dealing to the nerves of its readers, we 


think it necessary to draw up a few} 


simple hygienic memoranda for public 
and domestic guidance. 


Ow Ristxa ry THe Morwte, 

1. Don’t take the water in, unless 
you are sure it has been distilled, 
treated with barium chloride and per- 
manganate of potassium, and redistilled 
over K HS 0, to fix any ammonia. If 
the housemaid does not possess this 
elementary chemical knowledge, decline 
to wash at all, and have an air-bath. 

2. Use a new tooth-brush, or 
have a fresh set of false teeth, each day 
—whichever vou think is less dangerous. 

3. Do your hair with your fingers— 
brushes and combs are simply deadly 
bacillus-traps. 


else 


| 
| 


| 3. If you must go to a refreshment 
| bar, take your own filter, glass ware and 
| crockery with you, also assorted repartees 
|to any comments made by the barmaid. 


1, 


1, Keep your soap, sponge and shav ing | 


tackle under an air-pump, to choke off 
the microbes. 

5. Stop in hed. 

= Stay, if possible, : , 
{On Takina Breakeast. tay, if possible, at home. 


1. Don’t read your letters or news-|ON Luyemiwe at a Caré, 
|papers until they have been baked, 1, Demand an interview with the 
|saturated with a disinfectant, and put| proprietor and inquire if he has a clean 
| through the mangle. The Postmaster-| hil] of health. 
| General is most careless in these respects 2. Request to shewn over the 
| Bills and circulars should be promptly| kitchen (using, of course, an aseptic 
sent into unlimited quarantine, |respirator), and satisfy yourself that 
| 2. Refrain from eating any bacon,| nothing tinned is to be found in the 
| fish, kidneys, &c., over which the Public| establishment. 
| Analyst has not held an inquest, or eggs| 3. Having thus filled up the luncheon 
| that upon by the} hour, if at various eating- 
| Coroner. honses, postpone your repast until your 
3. Keep your mouth closed through-| return to your own aseptic dinner-table 
out the meal. |by which time you will have lost auch 
appetite as you may have had 


he 


have not been sat necessary 


On Gotina to Busivess, 
l. all change that may be|ON Takina a Hoxtpay., 
offered you by booking-clerks or ticket-| 1. See that the district you select is 
collectors ; if you do not care to lose| thoroughly deodorised, deterged, and 
such sums, insist on having newly-| denuded of germs against your arrival. 
minted coins handed you, wrapped up| 2. Travel thither by balloon, having 
in sterilised cotton-wool. | previously sent your obituary notice to 
2. Don’t open doors | the papers, and — 
yourself, but send for a properly certifi 4. Drop into the sea. If this doesn't 
cated Hospital Nurse to perform this|cure you of any septie tendencies, we 
risky operation. 


tefuse 


any carriage 





| fear nothing ever will. ZiG-Zaa. 
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Hlou tf of ( ‘omm 138 


Vi nbers more re spected 
Atrrep Jacopy. 
Honoured at home, he is a 
Member of the Town Council 
of Nottingham ; has been 
High Sheriff of the County. 
His modest mien, his obliging 


than JAM 


nature, his intimate acquaint 
ance with lace manufacture, 
have endeared him to four 
Parliaments. 

When under the weight of 
other State cares Mark Lock- 
woop resigned the Chairman- 
ship of the Kitchen Committee, 
the House with one accord 
turned to the Member for 
Mid-Derbyshire. It was con 
ceded that he lacked the war 
bronzed countenance of the 
gallant Colonel. Nor would 
he be anywhere in it in a 
competition for a prize for 
wearing hat at furthest angle 
at back of head without dan 
ger of losing it. 
however, trifles which really 
have nothing to do with the 
administration of the Kitchen 
Department. 
nerisms which a strong person 


‘| hese are, 


hey are man 


ality has associated with an 
honourable office But they 


tration 
James ALFRED came 


changed, giving | | we to new. 
The aristoc rat hi al hes th ¢ hasse 
from Westminster by the 
clemocrat. The old 7 Od 
dinner was no longer market 
able. What was w inted is 
known In the eason at Mar 
gate, Southend-on-Sea, and 
other fashionable resorts as 

\ Bob a Nob; 
shilling a head per iin l. To 
that problem the new Chair 
man of the Kitchen Committee 
set himself with a tireless 
devotion, an intelligent appre 


Lnglice, a 


ciation of the situation, and 
an ability to command it, un- 
surpassed in combination. 


The shilling dinner pro- 


ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
i 


TRACTED From THE Diary or Topsy, M.P 


vided for hon. 
Inasterpiece of 
mystery of ingel 


Recent 





Members is a 
liberality, a 
vuity 


There is the rub. How 
can it be done at the price ? 
disclosures about 


Chicago packing sheds, shaking two| chicken, 


quickened unworthy suspicion. Last 


\ painful scene unexpectedly ruffled | something had happened. Dire dis-| the incriminating compound. 
the feelings of crowded House gathered! covery, it was said, had been made. 
in anticipation of fight over 
Closure Resolution Kew 





“James ALFRED.” 


Mr. J c-by, Chairman of the Kitchen Committee 


are not To-day the storm burst. James ALFrep| recognisances. 
inseparable from its successful adminis-| was brought up at Bar of 


House, 


formally charged with being a party| Education Bill so as to get it through 
into office at a/ to purveying, on behalf of the Kitchen | somewhere about mid-July. 
critical epoch The old order had | Committee, a tin purporting to contain 
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Mr. Cu-ny-NG as THE “ Private Secretary.” 
“Do you know I’m taking quite a dislike to you!” 


hemispheres with apprehension, have | the great packing houses of Chicago. 
i He met the charge with simple dig- 
Vonday, June 18.| week was darkened by rumour that/nity. Did not deny the existence of 


it was dumped on the premises he knew 


Business done.—Agreed to closure 


Tuesday night. 





of 


flaunting the label of one 


But how 


no more than did King Grorce 
how the apple got into the 
dumpling. He might mention 
that the delicacy had been 
served, not at the table of 
Ministers or private Members, 
but upstairs, in the dining- 
room of the Press Gallery. 
House obviously relieved at 
this information. A reporter 
more or less earried off by 
corrosive chicken, though a 
regrettable incident, was not 
irreparable. Still, the con- 
tiguity was unpleasant. It 
was, as ALpHeUs CLEopHas once 
acutely remarked, ‘ opening 
the door to the thin end of 
the wedge.” If Chicago 
canned chicken were per- 
mitted to flutter through the 
Press Gallery dining-room, 
it might come home to roost 
where Members sat at meat. 
In voice trembling with 
honest emotion James ALFRED 
protested that the Kitchen 
(‘ommittee “purchased only 
the best joints,” and of them 
dispensed solely the primest 
cuts. Promising that strict 
enquiry should be made 
into the circumstances, he 
was released on his own 


House sat till half 
past two this morning wran 
gling over Closure Rules. 
Confession made at Table that 
in suecession of Divisions 
strange things happened. 
Member for East Kerry de- 
scribed how, hearing the Divi- 
sion bell clang, and believing 
it summoned to settlement of 
question of Closure, he voted 
in the‘ No” Lobby. After he 
passed the Tellers, discovered 
that he had assisted in ne- 
gativing a favourite amend- 
ment relating to Part [V. of 
Education Bill. 

Not a moment to be lost. 
Under new regulations a Mem- 
ber of impartial mind may 
as LovuLou pointed out when 
recommending his new scheme 
to favour of House—vote in 
both Lobbies in succession. 
if prejudice hold him en- 





chained he may vote twice im 
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the same Lobby. Remembering this, Mr. 
Murrny girded up his loins, got round 
to the “Aye” Lobby, and had his vote 
there recorded. 

The worst of it was that the secret 
would be out on circulation of 
Division List in the morning. 


One potato may be like another, but | 


it happens that we have only one Murrny 
in the present House, and, being scarce, 
we could not afford to have him dis- 
persing himself over two Lobbies. 
Thing to do was to take Teller into his 
confidence, get him to strike his name 
out of “ No” List. 

Teller awkwardly obdurate. 

“What I have told, I have told,” he 
said, grimly. 

Mr. Mureny is Chairman of the loeal 
Gaelic Athletic Club. In contributing 
biographical notes to one of the Parlia- 
mentary compilations, he proudly records 
that he “has beaten a Member of the 
Central Executive of the Garrick Ath 
letic Association.” Should he add_ to 


renown by hustling the obdurate Teller ? | 
better | 
Kerry for | 
little fraternal pleasantry would at West- | 
and | 
Walking home in the roseate | 
flush of the break of a June day, he | 


On reflection, concluded he had 
not. What passed in East 
as assault 


minster be regarded 


battery. 


concluded nothing left for him but to 
make clean breast of affair as soon 
Speaker took the 
sitting. 

This pretty well to begin with. 
of Ireland are illimitable. 
Honours of the day should not exclu- 
sively crown East Kerry—not if West 
Cavan could help it. Perturbed Mr. 
Mcreny had barely resumed his seat 
when up got Mr. Kennepy. 

‘I desire to say, Mr. Speaker,” ob- 


Al 
as 


resources 


One oF THE “Seven.” 


(Lord M-rp-th.) 


the 


Chair at afternoon | 
| 


But | 


lanalogous circumstances. 
ithe attempt at pitched battle round the 
Ministerial proposal to closure Educa 


EAT 


that 


little 


served the Member for West 
“that I also voted in both Lobbies about 
half-past two o’clock this morning.” 
Evidently something must be 
form 


MPEAKER, 


of CTOBS 


hastily 


Epidemic of this new 


voting threatened. 


linterposing, gave directions that names 


of the two Members should be preserved 
for the meditation of the 
particular Division List with which on 
reflection each desired to be associated. 
With 
assistance of guillotine, Clause 2 added 
to Education Bill. 

Vriday night.— Influenced far 
reaching tradition, House of Commons 


posterity in 


done. 


Business 


| Vv 


is capable of maintaining appearance of 


studious gravity in circumstances how 
ever Dick Swiveller’s friend 
the “making be lieve” 
when she had no lemon peel wherewith 
to flavour her beverage, 
would be no match for hon. Members in 
But, really, 


absurd. 
March ioness, 


home-made 


tion Bill too much for their trained 


patience. 
In obedience to summons from Whips, 


syn pathetic 


ntended for me 
person 
Cavan,|came down on Monday in numbers that 
pride in his port, exultation in his eye, | for the first hour of sitting gave House 


done. | 


i 
| 


wer Heroes,” 
?! What an ex 


ee | ugly quaint 
| ’ 


animated appearance. But when C.-B 
read a statement showing how, whiilst it 
was wrong to erect the guillotine in Com 
mittee on the Education Bill of 1902 
it was not only correct but patriotic to 
set it up in Committee of the Education 
Bill of 1906; when Prixnce Arruvur 
following, worked himself out 
burst of almost genuine passion in the 
course of demonstrating beyond contra 
diction that, whereas in 1902 no states 
man who had the best interests of the 
country at heart could sleep in his bed o 
nights till he had closured Opposition to 
the Education Bill, suchastep taken in the 
year of grace 1906 in respect of another 
Edueation Bill was a dark unholy deed 
branding the brow of the Minister 
responsible for it with indelible mark of 
guilt—these things done, Members on 
both sides, yawning, strolled forth. Did 
not return till the Division bell clanged, 
when, as we have seen, two of them 
attempted to put things straight by 
voting twice in divergent Lobbies. 

As Memper vor Sark says, admitting 
the principle that it is the duty of 
the Opposition to oppose, all practical 


into 
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purposes would have been served and 


business accelerated had C.-B. recited 
with the very few verbal alterations 
necessary Prisce Arraur’s speech on 


moving Closure Resolutions four years 
ago, Prisce Artuur responding by read- 
ing from Hansard C.-B.’s 
denunciation of the course then adopted. 
Box and Cox being thus both satisfied, 
the curtain might have fallen on the 
farce and the real play begun. 

But they manage these things better 
at Westminster. 

Business See 


report in morning papers. 


done. Parliamentary 








A MIRACLE OPERA. 


Tue idea of Le Jongleur de Notre 
Dame imposes itself as a novelty by 
force of a certain grotesque pathos in its 
incongruity. Yet there is nothing novel 
in the dedication of just amy form of 
art as an act of worship. It is older 
than the dances of the Meenads, than the 
cymbals of the Corybantes ; it is as old 
us religion itself. And when Jean, the 
jongleur-turned-monk, sings his seeular 
folk-song and dances his heathen break 
down in honour of the Virgin, there is 
nothing more grotesyue in this than, 
for instance, in the rude and tawdry 
tributes of the painter's art which dis- 
figure so many Roman Churches, or 
to take a closer parallel —in the em- 


ployment, for Christian decoration, | 
of such pagan motives of seulpture 
as are satirised by Browning in his 


poem The Bi hop orde rs his Tomb at 


St. Prazxed's. 


The opera calls itself a “ Miracle in| 


Three Acts.” The alleged Miracle (whieh 
only occurred in one Act, the last) con 


sisted in the movement of the statue of | 


the Madonna, which stoops to bless her 
but the real miracle was that 
the statue kept still as long as it did. 
Its imunobility , with whatever mechanical 
reflected the highest credit 
on the unnamed lady who played the 
part. 
one apart from the chorus) lent to the 


devotee - 


assistance, 


play a certain quality of romance; 
natural enough when one recalls the 


medieval confusion between amatory 
and devout sentiment in the worship of 
the Madonna. 

| suppose poor Jean's death was a 
necessity if he was to have a halo of 
electric light, but it seemed rather per- 
functory. I have never seen a decently 
constructed man die from nervous ex- 
haustion with so little excuse. 

The motive of the play was too thin 
to be spread over three Acts. Perhaps 
the middle one was required to show 
how the various arts might be called 
inte the service of religion, and so to 
lead up to Jean's unique performance, 


indignant | 


but it had to be spread out with stodgy HINTS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
dissertations on the respective merits of , mie , P 
sculpture, painting and music. It Te Cuear Sueer Core. 
ended, however, with a most delightful By OLp Fursome.) 
recitation by M. Gunert, as Father Boni-| Like the gifted author of The Shingles 
face, Master of the Allied Artof Cookery,|of Pain, whose sapiencies adorn The 
who gave the legend of the Rose and | Outlook, [ do not advise anyone to sleep 
| the Sage (the vegetable, not the Champion | out-of-doors in a town, for the cast-iron 
‘of Bouverie Street) with the utmost | rules of a sophisticated civilisation inter- 
felicity of voice and manner. Boniface | pose insuperable obstacles. But in the 
| by name, and Boniface by nature—never | country, as RaBELAls says, ¢’est une autre 
has the physical rotundity of this charm-| paire de bottines ; nay more, it is one of 
‘ing singer of chansons had ampler|the cheapest and healthiest luxuries 
scope in any réle or under any title. imaginable. It is the simple life in 
| As far as M. Massever, the composer, | Out of doors all that the sleeper 
is concerned, the opera probably owed | requires is space, solitude, turf,and a little 
\its existence to the opportunities which | eminence where there is a view. The 
its theme afforded for the adaptation of | best place of all is on an edge of land 
early folk-songs and church music. And | where you have nothing immediately in 
front of you but the air or the sea; and 
there is no better place for sleeping out 
than the grassy sloping verge of some 
great cliff, at the foot of which waves 
are breaking. 
* * 





excelsis. 


* * * 
Having discovered such a spot, say at 
Beachy or the Great Orme’s Head, you 
may then (after bestowing suitable 
largesse on the coast-guards) proceed to 
spread your bed upon it in this wise. 
Place on the ground a large green water- 
proof sheet eight feet square (the black- 
and-white check pattern commonly used 
must be rigorously 
avoided, as it tends to promote insomnia). 


for sponge-bags 





This feminine element (the only | 





Then lay along one half of it a portable 
cork mattress, six feet long by three feet 
six wide, and spread on this thick 
woollen blankets, supplemented, accord- 
ing to the season, by eider-down quilts, 
bear-skins, or chinchilla rugs, as many 
as you please, for L wish especially to 
insist on the cheapness of a couch in 
the open-air. The top one must be 
folded double and the flap turned down 
so that you can lie between its folds. 
Then place your pillow — stuffed with 
hops and other carefully selected herbs 
lof a nareotie quality-——at the top end 
|of the mattress, and lay on the top of 
* A Menper of ‘the Playbooers’ Club” |the folded blanket whatever other 
sends the following interesting item of | blankets, eider-down quilts, chinchilla, 
green-room gossip. It seems that Mr. | beaver, or bear-skin rugs may be neces- 
Berxarp SHaw hit upon the idea of his|sary to keep you warm, and then fold 
new play when he was one day watch- | the unoecupied half of the green water- 
ing the dentist scene in his own drama | proof sheet over the whole bed, and tuck 
You Never Can Tell. That how |its lower end underneath itself. You 
Shaw Achers came to be written. have then got a ecouchlet which will be 
‘impervious to dew or rain. But other 
considerations remain to be faced. 








M. Gitmert 


Boniface. 


M. Lareitre . . Jean le Jongleur 


a good enough reason, too, if better ones 
were wanting; but the work must still 
fall under the head of Little, and not 
Cirand, Opera. 0.8, 





= 





Is 





Small Boy (reading money article in| (1) A hot-water bottle being indis- 
ger} Pa, what does “slump in Can. pensable during most English sum- 
acs.’ mean ? mers, it is advisable to have a small 

Pa. It means, my boy, that there is a| gas steve—supplied from the nearest 
falling off in the demand for Canned | meter —within reach of your bed, in 
Packers. order to heat the water and incidentally, 

ia! on occasion, serve as a beacon fire to 

Merro ror YHE Pustic, succesteo By| belated mariners. The initial cost of the 
rae Beer Trest.-—To the pure all| installation need not come to more than 
things are pure.” £50, for, as I cannot too often point out, 
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cheapness is one of the great charms of 
the al-fresco couch ; but it is advisable 
to remove the stove every morning, and, 
of course, to replace it at night, a job 
requiring not more than two able-bodied 
porters, unless of course some suitable 
hiding-place or cache can be devised in 
the face of the cliff. The operation of 
letting down a heavy stove over the edge 
is rather dangerous, and on one occasion, 
when sleeping out at the cliffs of Moher 
in Co. Clare, owing to the snapping of 
a steel hawser I lost a fine incandescent 
Crossley 18 h.-p. internal - combustion 
stove which it was impossible to replace 
under a week. 

(2) If you sleep on a bed like this, 
with your head exposed, it is as well 
to wear some kind of a silk or a tale 
helmet, or hatlet, that will come down 
well over the back of the neck and keep 
away the draughts and other insects. 
This has also the additional and esthetic 
advantage of causing the sleeper-out to 
bear a partial resemblance to Mr. Hoipers 
the famous Channel swimmer. 

(3) All people are not able to sleep out- 
of-doors in the strong light of the early 
morning. ‘There are some to whom dark- 
ness is an essential condition of sourd 
slumber. For them something a little 
more elaborate, but still wonderfully sim- 
ple, can easily and cheaply be arranged. 
Personally I recommend a canopy of 
black waterproofed silk or aquascu- | 
taneous satin, stretched on a framework | 
of aluminium, supported by four Venetian | 
masts. This will keep off rain and dew, | 
and provide you with the necessary de- | 
gree of darkness. | 

| 





(4) On sultry nights it is dangerous to 
dispense with a punkah. This may be 
worked either by a punkah-wallah im- 
ported at a ridiculously low cost for the 
purpose; or, better still, by a small 
engine driven by your gas stove. & SS 

(5) One must not count upon a + oral a= 
complete immunity from the embar- — eS 
rassing attentions of the four - footed 
creation. To guard, therefore, against Lock-heeper (hearing a squeaky rowlock, and looking out for a tip). “Snaur 1 1 
the disconcerting curiosity of cows,| «Grease on your Sevrt, Sin?” , ’ 
donkeys, horses and goats—goats are| “(Grease oy wy Sxvit? No, THayks. I've TRIED EVERYTHING.” 
often to be found in the neighbour- | —== 
hood of cliffs—your bed should be en-| (6) If your bed is, as I have sug-|by a stout eable to a captive balloon 


closed on three sides in a zareba or | 


gested, laid on a slope, there is always | which can be hired for say £100 a week 
palisade of about twenty yards square,|a danger in stormy weather of the In conclusion | can only repeat that 
the fourth side being the face of the|entire thing die ganze Cabudel as\not only is sleeping-out one of the 
cliff. Split oak palings with barbed-| Heme says slithering over the cliff. | cheapest luxuries in the world, but that 
wire entanglements are the best pro-|I have also known cases of sleepers-out | waking-up, under the conditions I have 
tection; but some sleepers prefer steel| who were addicted to walking in their | described with silk hatlet, gree 
railings, which, when connected with sleep, and one dear friend ol mine waterproof, &e is an experience ol 
an electric battery, enable one tojdisappeared at the Skelligs owing to|such sacred and eestatic solemnity 
administer a shock to any animal which | this charming but perilous habit. As|completely beggars the resources of my 
rubs itself against them. The lowing|a protection against such a catastrophe, | vocabulary. I would add also that it 
of cattle and the shrieking of sea-|I have myself found it wisest either (a)|lends a spice to the adventure if you 
fowl are at times a serious trouble to sleep in a suit of pyjamas so con-|are awakened by a.cuckoo. In case of 
to light sleepers, but strychnine, if structed—at not more than £5 5s. the | sleeplessness try Mother Seagull’s Syrup 
judiciously scattered in the neighbour- suit—as to act as a parachute in case of| Do as I have told you in my nervous 
hood of the zareba, has a strangely my suddenly falling from a great height; | English, and ever after bless the nam 
pacifying effect. or (b) to have my bed securely attached | of Old Fulsome. 
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I sympathised, but had the grace to 
jones I also had been guilty. 
| “You don’t look as if you would do 
it again,” she answered—rather cruelly, 
I thought. 

“But it’s not ‘dove’ and ‘glove’ 
and ‘above,’” she continued, “that 1] 
dislike most. It’s the others.” 

“ The others ?” 

‘Yes; those, although boring, are all 
right; tiring, perhaps, but well bred, 
perfectly bred. It’s the impostors I 
can’t stand, the parvenus: ‘move’ and 

grove’ and ‘ prove.’ I have to take 
their arms quite as often as the others, 
and it hurts me horribly.” 

“ Poor thing!” I murmured. 

‘Not only on week-days,” she went 
lon, “but on Sundays too. I hardly 
‘ever go to church without ‘move’ or 
|‘ prove’ to make me uncomfortable.” 

I sympathised with more confidence, 
for I have never written a hymn. 

| “But I must not be too hopeless,” she 

| continued, “ for it’s better than it used to 

ibe. Would you believe it, in the sixties 

y and seventies I was often made to join 

LE. y ; hands with such outsiders as ‘of’ and 


4 Ve 
te = YU fs ZZ j whereof ! ’ But that’s gone out now.” 
hdidlddéy “ef Lif Y mes “ Still, after so much experience, aren't 


| 


you growing hardened?” I asked 
* philosophic ?” 

‘I ought to be, I suppose,” she said, 
“but it’s not easy. I still dread the 
Spring, and [Iuever hear a man groan 
but I shudder. ‘Here’s another poet,’ 
| say to myself: ‘ now for it.’ ” 

[ secretly hoped I had not groaned. 

‘Yet it’s no good minding or worry- 
ing,’ she continued. “For there’s no 
| way out of it. Except one,” she added. 
| “And that is?” I asked. 

“ Only if someone would invent a few 
|new rhymes. Couldn’t that be done? 
You have an English Academy now, | 
|hear. Couldn’t they do it? I do so 
want a fresh partner now and then.” 

And promising to try to help her, I 
| withdrew. 





1.—‘“ Trutn”” snp ANovHER. 


She came towards me rather dubiously, 
EUREKA! as though not sure of her reception. 

“ Who are you?” I asked. 

‘Trotu,” she said. 

I apologised for not having realised it. 
‘Never mind,” she said, wearily, 
| “Tt was better in the old times?” I} “hardly anyone knows me. I'm alway 
was better in the oid times: lardly anyone Kno me. n always 
| 


Iataestein (late of Whitechapel, showing old friend over bathroom in new house). ‘““ WHAT AM 
| wor’ To po wita rr? Vet, you see, l'VE ALWAYS RATHER WANTED A PLACE WHERE I COULD 
KEEP GoLprisn!”’ 








TALKS WITH “WORDS. suggested. having to explain who I am, and lots 
1—* Love.” “Oh yes! because then they wrote|of people don’t understand then.” 
| rounp her in the garden. | blank verse, and I was not tied down to A little later I met her, as I thought, 
‘How are you ?”’ I asked. old companions; but nowadays, when ee 
“Quieter,” she replied. ‘“Thespring,|they all rhyme and call themselves| ‘Well, I shan't make any mistake 
as usual, has been pretty bad, but I am lyrical, I am hopelessly tied to words I this time,” I said. “How are you, Miss 
getting over it now.” /am sick and tired of. ‘Dove, for| Trumm?” 
They work you hard then?” L asked. | | ex xample, and ‘above,’ and, when the} ~ You are misinformed,” she replied, 
“Yes. No rest at all. All the poets| poet is not so serious, ‘glove. But|coldly; “my name is Liwet.” 
do what thev like with me, —_ I get so) think of the fatigue of it! To spend all “But you're exactly like Trurs,” | 
tired. They don't seem to be able to get | one’s days arm-in-arm or hand-in-hand | exclaimed—“ exactly!” 


on without me, especially the young ones. with these words!” “Hush!” she said. 
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AUTUMN GAME PROSPECTS. 


[Parliament will reassemble in October, when the Lords will deal with the Education Bill.] 
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Gentleman (to Trish Ost le r, who has | rough out their horse [HAT 


Ostler. “ Yes, Sorr, O& KNOW THAT; BUT DIDN'T KNOW WHICH OF THE TWO WAS THE OTHER GINTLEMAN’s, Sorr!”’ 











| French word on each page—sim le, yet not bourgeois. Mr. 
OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. | C. K. Suorver calls Mrs. ( Sin pm leading novelist of modern 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks manners.” Myself I do not like the modern manner, and I 
Hector Bracondale, the hero of Mrs. Giyy’s new novel prefer my “love stories” some other way. Statisticians 
Beyond the Rocks —“‘a love story ” (DuckwortH)—was rather a #04 such people, however, would do well to read it—in 
fellow. He had been educated at Eton and Oxford, served Conjunction with The King’s English, that was recently 
for some time in the 4th Life Guards, had been an attaché reviewed in these columns, 
at St. Petersburg, went in for big-game hunting, thrashed a 
man within an inch of his life with a heavy hunting-crop, 
and in his spare moments was called “ Mon cher Bracondale”’ 
by the pretty American widow. If you had wanted to write 
to him in the proper style you would have addressed the 
envelope: “ The Lord Bracondale, Bracondale Chase, Bracon But loeal colour won't make a book, 
dale.” It will be noted that Mrs. Giyw strikes out a line of And the author, in writing this, forgot, 
her own. The ordinary Peer, educated at Giggleswick and Or at least was inclined to overlook 
Liverpool, an ex-Volunteer and a chaser of the butterfly on That somewhat essential thing, the plot. 
the Sussex Downs, is not for her. Hector was in love with 
Theodora, who was the wife of Josiah Brown the Australian 
millionaire. (Some people have the gift of names.) It is 
inerely a question when Josiah dies. As a matter of history 
I may say that it oceurs on p. 316. Kind friends, please 
accept this the only intimation. I nearly forgot poor, foolish, | And round her hover a varied crowd, 
handsome, light-hearted, wel!-groomed, debonair Captain | All truthfully pictured, without a doubt, 
Fitzgerald —another retired Guardsman. He was T'heodora’s | But all too ready to think out loud, 
father; and, when the pretty widow (she who talked about And talk when they 've nothing to talk about. 
Mon cher Bracondale’’) invited him to dinner, he “ acceded —_—__—_—_——— 
to her request with his usual polished ease.” None of your| The Duke of Argyll’s Autobiography (Joux Mornay) is a 
off-hand “Don’t mind if I do” about him; something in| valuable addition to the political memoirs that have within 
French, probably. This reminds me that there is a nice’ the last eighteen months enriched literature and illumined 


In The Uphill Road (Messrs. CHuapMAN AND Haus.) 
Miss EF. C. Ruraves has much to say 

Of the charm of Nice, and she tells it all 
In a wholly distinguished, delightful way. 


There's a girl who vows that she ‘ll never wed ; 
She falls in love, and she keeps her vow 

That's all--but she’s worried you off your head 
Before vou get at the why and how, 
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history. The Eighth Duke of Areytt’s personal knowledge 
of political events goes back to 1840, in which year he 
accompanied his father, who was about to take his seat im 
the House of Lords on succession to the peerage. Now, as 
then, the eldest sons of peers, sharing the privileges of Privy 
Councillors, are permitted to hear debates in the Lords, 
standing on the steps of the Throne. The late Duke of 
Arcytt recalls a time, sped more than sixty years, when 
peers and their eldest sons had four benches assigned to 
them on the floor of the House of Commons, close to the 
Bar on a level with Members. These have long ago been 
swept away, noble Lords surveying the scene from the 
Gallery over the clock, their sons and heirs ranking as 
ordinary strangere. From this coign of vantage the Duke 
began that close, shrewd, survey of men and affairs main- 
tained to the end of a long and busy life. As a Parliamentary 
speaker he rose to the rare height of oratory, commanding 
attention even among an audience gathered in the chill 
atmosphere of the House of Lords. 

One thing that added interest to his speeches was that 
one knew in advance what he might be going to 
say. As a rule it was safe to prognosticate that he would 
differ from one political party without disguising his con- 


viction that the other was no better than it should 
be. If he had a foible it was omniscience. ‘“ Mere names 
cannot deceive me,” he wrote when barely out of his 


“The Conservatives have failed to see what is really 
best worth conserving. Liberals have failed to see what the 
most sacred of all popular rights demands of them.” Thus 
the young Marquis of Lorne examined, whipped, and dis- 
missed the two great’ parties of the State. It was a mental 
attitude that prevailed to the end. Ina sublunary sphere 
there was only one human being who was always right, a 
pleasing condition of life saddened by the persistent 
blundering of political friends and foes alike. From first 
to last the Duke hated Dizzy. His admiration and esteem 
for GLApsToNe born in early life proved less permanent. 

Among the best things in a fascinating book are the thumb- 
nail sketches of public men with whom he came in contact. 
They tempt to quotation, but they are many and the “ Booking- 
Office’ is small. Here is one that seems to throw a new light 
on Sypney Surrm—‘ He was a bulky man, with a large and 
powerful head, a curved nose, and a tremendous chin.” 
The Dowager Duchess of Arcyit has earned the gratitude of 
mankind by opening this peep into the inner history of 
English political and social life since the early days of the 
reign of Queen Victoria, 


teens. 





To a Sturrep Gorttts or Exormous Proportions, 


‘Trou monstrous Effigy! O stuft and stark ! 
( Thou whom Nature callously designed 
In man’s rough favour for a brutal lark 
Which might be funny, but was far from kind — 
Lord, when I see that shape 
I gasp, I stand agape, 
Woad'ring if Thou art man, or I a brawnless ape. 


I may not sing the beauties of thy face 
Because there are none; gnarled Thou art, and bent ; 
Massive, I grant Thee, yet for perfect grace 
Something o'er-cumbrous, something too distent 
Of corporation, hey ? 
A bland and gracious trait 


In man—-with Thee it seems to act the other way. 


But tho’ we hold Thee plain (that love the Greek) 
Thou hast a something; in thy native parts 

I doubt not thy magnificent physique 

Was well esteemed ; and many Simian hearts 





Have thrilled, with soft alarms, 
To view those homely charms, 
And pined to lie in fold of thy colossal arms. 


Nay, and Thou too hast loved. If men say truth, 
Thou hadst a swart and favourable bride ; 
Misguided One! She took Thee for a youth 
Of fondest beauty ; and, upon thy side, 
Thou wouldst proclaim her fair 
Bevond all others there ; 
And, by the gods, you must have been a bonny pair! 


Haply that frozen snarl whereat men quail 
Has ofttimes thawed when on thy teeming pile, 
Wifely, she dallied with the nimble nail- 
Nay, even worn a rudimentary smile 
Jn such fond hours to see 
Thy child, in artless glee, 
Scragging some hapless prey, or shinning up a tree. 





Yes, Thou wert loved. To-day thy widow weeps, 
Thine heir bemoans an amiable sire : 
We only, conscious of some inkling creeps, 
Stuffed as Thou art, are awed while we admire: 
E’en now I darkly fear 
Lest | approach too near ; 
Alive, I certainly, for one, had not been here. 


And what about thy murderer? What of him? 
What spurred the idiot to that fatal shot ? 
He was not thinking, or the light was dim, 
Or something ; for in goodly sooth I wot, 
Had he foreknown his Deed, 
He would have paid less heed 
To a true aim than to a first-class turn of speed. 


Nay, but I see it all. Methinks he moved 
In pensive error through a tropic glade 
With thickest foliage loftily enrooved ; 
When, gazing upwards on the vaulty shade, 
Lo, through a tiny chink, 
A patch of fur did wink, 


As tho’ some small, small beast had gone aloft to think. 


He had not fired—so tiny "twas to view, 
He had not fired—but to his eager ken 
*Twas strange--unknown ; he dreamed of something new 
In squirrels or the like ; one specimen 
Were worth a life’s renown ! 


Agog to bring it down, 
raised his tube, and coolly banged “ into the brown.” 


He 


Then through those groves a verberate protest rolled 
Throbbing ; the high roof swayed as in a storm ; 
He heard great timbers rending; and, behold! 
Huge, bloated, spider-like, a horrible form 
Burst the thick leaves asunder ; 
And, with a ery of wonder, 
The sportsman took a breath and skipped away from under. 
All legs and wings, hands grabbing and teeth gnashing, 
Cursing and clawing and clutching in desperate dash, 
He saw it hanging — heard the last branch smashing— 
Turned him about. With one almighty crash 
Forty-eight solid stone 
Of furious brawn and bone 
Flashed like a meteor through the air and lay—alone! 
Dum-Doum. 








‘“Amonc others to be seen were Lord G. and his daughter, 
Mrs. S.,. . . and very many others absolutely impossible to 








mention here.” — Daily Mail. 
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: BerMAnd Pantaioce 
M* PUNCH stopped suddenly. 


excitement the while. 





— 
Then he drew out a handkerchief and wiped his brow, his hand trembling with 
The chance for which he had waited so long was come. 
Before him stood a high and sinister building, which at first sight appeared to be deserted. But the keen eye of 
Mr. Tuxen ‘had detected a figure at the top window, and the romantic mind of Mr. Puncn had jumped to the only 
conciusion ~ Andromeda waiting for her Perseus! <A _ twentieth-century maiden wanting the help of a man’s 
right arm ! 
He motioned to Tory to stay where he was, advanced cautiously to the foot of the building, and gave a low whistle. 
“Stop!” cried the lady suddenly. “ Who are you?” 


“Fair and beauteous maiden,” whispered the gallant Mr. Puncu, “I am come to save thee. 
“Go away!” she cried. “ You are the bailiff. 
you woul In’t use foree on a woman 


y) ” 
Fear not. 
I shall never surrender. Nothing but force will compel me 
1” 
“There is some mistake,” 


and 

said the Sacre in his natural voice. “ You seemed to be in need of assistance, and i 
“You have come for the taxes,” broke in the lady. “ Very well. I refuse to pay them. Now then!” 

“Malam,” said Mr. Ponca, a trifle exasperated by all this, “I have not even come for the washing. 

“T beg your pardon. Of course I recognise you now. You are on our side.” 

Mr. Pexcn bowed. “If I only knew,” he began. 
“What!” said the lady in amazement, “ you haven’t heard of us? She took a 
flag from her side, and held it out of the window. 

Me. Pexcu looked carefully. There were some letters on the flag, and they seemed to him to be Russian characters. 

‘My influence with the Czar,” he said, “ such as it is r 

The lady blushed. “I’m sorry,” she explained. “I see I was holding it upside down 
generally do. Now then, look !” 

Mr. Puncu looked, and read : 


“VOTES FOR WOMEN!’ 
“So I do,” he cried enthusiastically. “1 votes for ’em always 
‘O woman! Nature made thee 
To temper man; we had been brutes without you; 
Angels are painted fair to look like you: 


Wait, then 


“ There!” she said proudly. 


, and I will show you.” 


igain. Somehow we 


lovely woman ! 


There's in you all that we believe of Heaven,—- 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

“Then you agree,” said the lady, “ that we ought to have the franchise ?” 
“O-ho!” said Mr. Puncu, “ that is a very different thing.” 

“ But I pay taxes, and taxation without representation is tyranny.” 


,” 
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At this, Tony, who pays a tax—a slight tax of seven-and-sixpence per annum—stood up and wagged his tail. 

‘“ My dog, at any rate, agrees with you,” said Mr. Puycn. 

“ And you do too?” she asked. ‘“ You think we should be allowed to vote at elections? ” 

‘ Yes,” replied Mr. Puxcu, “I do. You and your sisters have at last convinced me.” 

“ Hooray!” cried the lady triumphantly, and she waved her flag. “I knew if we held out long enough we should 

convince somebody. Now tell me, what was it particularly that showed you our cause was right? Was it the way we 

attacked Asquira — was it our display in the House of Commons— was it ” “Yes,” said Mr. Puncn, “ it was all that.” 

‘There! Why, if it hadn't been for us no one would ever have heard of Woman's Suffrage.” 

‘No,” said Mr. Pench; “and if it had not been for you I should never have believed in it. Until you began your 
your demonstrations | was opposed to it. Logically, 1 admit, it seemed all right. So far as intellect went you were 

superior to many of us. Yet, somehow, politics and women—1I did not like to consider them together. An election is an 

unpleasant business, a rowdy business; and IL do not care to see women in a rough-and-tumble. A woman,” continued 

the romantic Mr. Puxcn, “ should never be in a hurry, should never be in a ridiculous situation, should never have to raise 

her voice. A woman should always be cool and composed.  Polities is neither a cooling nor a composing game. 

“Then, again, | have noticed that the electors of one side find it necessary to break up the meetings of the other 
| side. At times it is their duty to call one of the speakers a liar. The elector must celebrate his victory by stoning the 
| defeated. To he, in fact, the Complete Elector one has to forget a good many things. An election,” concluded the Sace, 

brings out the very worst of a man; and it is inexcusable for a woman ever to be at anything but her best.” 

‘ But,” said the lady, ‘1 thought you were with us?” 

“ Those,” said Me. Pexci, “ were my views until a short time ago. Now I see differently. I remember an exhibition 
in the Ladies’ Gallery. I have heard of a woman and a dog-whip at a meeting of Mr. Asqurrn’s. I cannot forget—1I do not 
think anyone will ever forget— an insult that one of your sisters paid Sir Epwarp Grey. And, as L think on these things, 
I realise suddenly what it all means. It means that you have at last descended to our level; that you have put off your 
dignity and your womanliness, and are become indeed the Complete Elector. So, Madam, when you get the franchise, 
as you will eventually, I shall say to myself ” Mr. Puncu hesitated. “Yes?” said she. “Goon.” 

“ With apologies, Madam-—‘ Serve ’em right.” 

There was silence fora little. Then, “ You don’t understand 
Anyhow,” she added, ‘I shall stay here until we get the franchise.” 

* The flag is upside down again,” said Mr. Puncu. The lady hastily put it right. 

“ And now,” said the Sace, “I have something I should like to leave with you. You have a long and lonely vigil 
hefore you, and it would be pleasant to me to think that I was doing something to solace it. Light though it is,” he 
added, “I could not throw it up to you.” 

* Wait a moment,” said the lady. She went into the room, and returned with a basket tied to a rope. 

“ The provision-hasket,” she said, and let it down gently. Mr. Puycn stood on tip-toe, and placed in it his 


One Bundred and Chirtieth Volume. 


.”’ said the lady. “I am the mother of a family. 
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